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Ge.  Quo  in  ftata  funt  res  GalKcs?  IJ.  Sane  turbulento.  Magnae  bel-" 
lorum  mmae  font,^ quid  mail  allatori  (int  hokibus,  nefcio :  eerie  Galli  jam 
ipfi  non  dicendis  maiis  affliguntur.  Gd,  Unde  proficiicuntor  iiH  bellorum 
tomultos  ?  Li,  Unde,  nifi  ex  ambitione  monarcharum  ?  Ge.  At  horum 
prodentift  conveniebat  fedari  rerum  bumanarum  tempefUtes.  Li.  Sedant 
illi  quidem,  fed  at  AuHer  mare«  Perfuadent  f]bi  fe  Deos  eOe,  fuique  causi 
Mundum  hunc  elTe  conditum.  Ge,  Immo  princeps  reipublicse  gratis  con* 
iiituitur,  non  refpublica  Principis  causa.  Li.  Im6  non  delunt  Theologi, 
qui  frigidum  fuffundant,  et  ad  hos  tumuHus  clailicum  canant.  Gi.  Iflot 
ego  Aatuerem  in  prim&  acie.     Li,  At  illi  fibi  cavent  po(l  principia, 

ErASMI  CoJLLOaUIA,  PkRCONT.  ltEDUC£tf. 

ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

Jcaiemical  ^efiiom.  By  the  Right  Hon.  William  Drummond,  R.  C. 
F.R.  S.  F.  R.  S.  E.  Author  of  a  Tianflation  of  Perfius.  Vol.  I. 
4to.     Pp.  4i2«     Cadeil  aAd  Davies. 

THE  favourable  expe£lations  which  we  were  induced  to  form  of 
the  work  betore  us,  wlien  its  title  and  author  were  iirft  an- 
nounced to  the  public,  Were  greater  than  we  ordinarily  indulge ;  and 
we  acknowledge  with  pleafure  that  the  entertainment,  no  lefs  than  the 
inftrudion  which  we  ha%e  derived  from  its  perufal,  has  borne  a  fair 
proportion  to  what  we  had  largely  anticipated.  If  in  fome  fundanrien** 
tal  and  very  important  refpeds  we  have  been  difappointedj  let  us  not 
on  that  account  withhold  the  praifes  which  it  amply  demands^  nor 
fcatter  them  ^*with  the  thrifty  and  penurious  meafure  oiF  critics  by 
profeflion."  We  gladly  then  contribute  our.  teftimony  of  applaufe  to 
the  learning,  ingenuity,  and  elegance  which  the  author  has  difpla^ed 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  performance.  An  e^ttenfive  acquamt- 
•nee  with  the  opinions  of  the  beft  metaphyfical  writers,  both  antient, 
MO.  cu  vol..  XXI2I.  B  and 
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and  modern,  a  rich  vein  of  interdVing  and  frequendy  original  re- 
fearch,  together  with  copious  illyftration  and  a  command  of  language 
at  once  fluent  and  precife,  are  the  fignal  merits  which  he  is  juftly  in- 
titled  to  claim.  We  have  been  ihitruded  by  him  in  fome  novelties, 
correded  in  a  few  errors,  and  delighte4  by  many  an  incurfion  into 
the  regions  of  fancy  or  fentiment,  which  Jiave  unexpeAediy  refreflied 
bur  minds  when  finking  into  wearinefs  and  perplexity.  To  the  ex- 
cellencies of  his  ftyle  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  his  work  is  indebted. 
It  is  elegant  and  correct  without  artifice,  poIi(hed  without  the  appear- 
ance of  much  lal)our,  and  on  moj^  occafions,  where  accuracy  is  re- 
quired, fingularly  adapted  to  the  intricate  refearches  in  which  it  is 
emoloyed. 

Sucn  is  our  general  view  of  the  merits  of  the  '*  Academical  Quef- 
tions.''  Our  readers  muft  not  expe£t  from  us  either  a  minute  analy- 
fis,  or  a  comprehenfive  invedigation  of  the  multifarious  topics  of  dif- 
quifition  which  the  volume  contains.  So  loofe  and  various  indeed  is 
the  order  of  his  metaphyGcal  inquiries,  that  the  author  himfelf  has 
not  ventured  to  furnifh  the  ordinary  aids  of  an  arranged  index  or  tanliS 
of  contents.  To  purfue  his  reafonings  through  the  fucceffive  para- 
graphs which  compofc  the  chapters  of  his  work,  would  be  al>oundlefs 
and  fometimes  unedifying  taflc.  Notwithftanding  our  beft  endeavours^ 
therefore,  to  prefers e  the  path  which  the  author  has  chofen,  we  iball 
be  compelled  to  ufe  a  more  than  ordinary  privilege  of  latitude  in  the 
fcope  and  conntQioq  of  our  remarks ;  and  if  apology  be  neceflary  for 
fuch  a  procedure^  we  muft  (belter  ourfelves  under  the  fame  indulgent' 
p(Ote£tion  wjtiich  he  himfelf  is  obliged  to  folicit. 

In  an  elegant  and  difcurfive  preface,  the  author  fteps  forth  to  vin- 
dicate metaphyfic  (cience  from  the  gfOttudlefs  prejudices,  the  vulgar 
depreciation,  and  the  prefumptuous  calumnies  under  which  it  has  ia 
thefe  days,  moft  unmeritedly  laboured.  He  combats  the  different 
claffes  of  its  opponents  with  the  fpirit  of  a  fcholar,  averting  the  dig- 
nity of  thofe  purfu  its  which  occupied  the  fublime  genius  of  a  Plato 
and  an  Ariflotle,  a  Cicero  and.a  Seneca ;  whilft  in  the  varied  ufe  of ' 
his  weapons  he  exhibits  the  ikill  of  a  pra6lifed  diale£lician.  We 
would  gratify  our  readers  by  prefenting  to  them  fome  extra£ls  from 
this  preface,  did  not  our  limits  compel  us  to  haften  to  the  more  im- 
portant matter  of  the  work  itfelf. 

The  difappointment  (already  alluded  to)  which  the  perufal  of  the 
firft  chapter  fuggefted  to  our  minds,  and  which  the  fecond  too  fully 
confirmed,  we  will  not  attempt  either  to  foften  or  difguife.  The 
doubts  refpe£ling  the  obje£l  of  the  work  which  the  title  of  '^  Acade- 
mical Queftfons ''  at  firft  infpired,  had  been  baniflied  by  the  fatisfac* 
tory*  recital  of  the  great  putpofes  of  metaphyfic  fcience  which  the  pre- 
face expre(sly  unfolded  ;  and  we  indulged  the  high  expeAation  of  con* 
templating  the  enlargement  of  its  boundaries^  on  the  foWi  ground  of 
legitimate  inveftigation.  A  fevere  judge,  however,  might  be  tempted^ 
in  the  freedom  ot  criticifm,  to  declare,  that  throughout  the  fjtcttet 
part  of  his  inquiries^  the  author  has  either  difirgard^  or  intentionally 

relin« 
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relinquiihed  the  means  of  attaining  thofe  truths  which  conftittite  the 
genuine  objed  of  moral  refearch  ;  whilft  parfuing  his  lofty  theme  of 
fpeculation  and  counter- fpeculation  through  the  track lefs  regions  of 
irretrievable  doubt,  he  appears  to  have  dlfmifled  the  guide  of  indu£^ive 
reafon,  and  with  it  to  have  refigned  a  large  (hare  of  thofe  pretenfions 
to  the  nobler  aims  of  philofophy  which  are  vaunted  with  fo  much  elo* 
queoce  in  the  prefatory  remarks.  In  truth,  the  frivolous  difputes  con* 
cerning  the  diftind  eflences  of  mind  and  matter,  the  intrinfic  nature 
of  fubftance,  and  the  connexion  fubfifting  between  qualities  and  their 
fuppofed  fuUlrata,  together  with  a  multitude  of  topics  of  a  iimilar 
defcription^  we  have  fo  long  been  accuftomed  to  confign  to  their  pro- 
per place  in  the  "dreams  of  babbling  conjedlurers,  that  we  acknowledge 
ourielves  to  have  felt  no  fmall  degree  of  mortification  on  finding  thenv 
revived  in  a  work  poflefling  fo  many  claims  to  the  rank  of  extraor- 
dinary excellence.  Nor  has  it  been  without  painful  reludance  that 
we  have  traver(ed  through  many  an  ingenious  hypothefis,  and  many  a 
recondite  fpeculation,  on  matters  confeflcdiy  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man inveftigation. 

It  is  an  honour  which  has  bfcen  referved  to  the  prefent  age  to  have 
pointed  out  the  true  obje£^  and  legitimate  means  of  metaphyfical  dif- 
quifition,  to  have  recalled  the  fpe^ulative  from  their  revei  ies,  and  to 
have  directed  the  fagacious  obferver  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  intdf 
the  genuine  patl\  of  rational  inquiry.  What  Lord  Bacon  ^ffefled  ia 
pffiyfics,  has,  in  a  great  mcafu  re,  been  accompli  (bed  in  moral  fcience, 
by  writers  whofc  names  are  not  unworthy  of  being  aflcxfiated  with 
that  of  their  illuftrious  predeceflbr.  The  philofophy  of  Reid,  how- 
ever incumbered  with  difficulties,  and  liable  to  fundamental  objedlions^ 
has  done  more  than  the  writings  of  any  preceding  inquirer,  in  cor- 
reding  plaufibie  errors,  in  fobduing  the  fpirit  of  hypothefis,  and  in 
reclaiming  fciolifts  from  the  mifchievous  luxury  of  doubt  and  f^cy^ 
to  the  patient  inveftieatton  o\fa€l$  which  come  under  the  cognizance' 
of  fenfe,  and  6f  trutni^  which  are  revealed  by  the  faculty  of  corifciouf-' 
nefs.  But  a  flill  more  eminent  and  living  writer  has  efreded  a  feVerer 
talk  in  afli^ning  limits  to  the  fcience  itfelf,  and  laws  to  the  boundlefs 
freedom  of  inveftigation.  Diftinguifliing  carefully  between  the  ac- 
curate fcrattny  and  faithful  hiftory  of  the  phenomena  of  intclleft  as  • 
they  arej>reftrnted  to  our  obfervation,  and  the  fame  hypothetical  fpe- 
culations,  concerning  their  nature  or  eflence,  or  the  efficient  caufes  by 
which  they  are  produced,  he  has  affigned  to  the  latter  their  proper  cha-* 
rader  of  fruitlefs  perplexity,  whilff  to  the  former  he  has  refiored  the 
noble  attributes  of  genuine  philofophy.  Our  Readers  will  pardon  *u$ 
for  digrefSn|  into  a  fingle  quotation  from  that  admirable  digefl  of 
metaphyfic  fcience,  *^  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind." 

"  In  the  writings  of  feveral  modern  metaphyficiah*?,**  its  profound  aofhor 
obferves,  "  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  important  and  well  afcertarned  fa6ls; 
bat  in  general  (befe  fads  are  blended  with  fpeculationjt  ypon  fubje6)s  placed 
beyonir  the  re$cb  ol  the  bttsMin  faculties.    It  is  this  Aiixlure  of  fadt  and  of 

•  B  2  hypo- 
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hypothoiis/'  he  CAhttuues^  -"  which  has  bro,ught  the  philofophy  of  mind  into  ' 
fome  degree  of  difcredit ;  nor  will  ever  iis  real  vaUt<  be  {general)  v  uckiH^w* 
ledged^  till  the  ditiindion  Khave  endeavoured  to  iilutiralc  be  ur.derfioo4 
and  attended  to  by  th(»(e  who  {peculate  on  the  fu'oject.  Bv  confiiiing  their 
attention  to  the  (enlible  qua^iues  gf  body,  and  to  the  (cnliMeNphenomena  it 
exhibits,  we  know  wiiat  diicovcries  natural  philofophers  have  made ;  and 
if  the  labours  of  melaph)(icians  fl^all  ever  be  rewarded  with  flniilar  fuccels,  . 
it  can  only  be  by  attentive  and  patleni  rcflcftion  on  the  fubjecls  of  Iheif  own 
confcioulners.'*  .  * 

Wc  arc  compelled  to  pronounce  an.  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
work  before  us,  by  clafling  a  great  part  of  it  with  thofe  writings  which 
"  mingle  fadk  with  hypothefi?,"  which  involve  doubt  with  certainty, 
and  entangle  the  fublimeft  truths  with  the  moft  fanciful  errors.  But 
we  repeat  that  we  arc  far  fiom  withhpldjtig  from  it  the  praifeof  dit 
tinguifhcd  ingeuqity,  or  of  difputing  its  piiydege  to  be  ranked SA^iih 
the  mod  emintnt  of  thofe  works  to  which  wc  have  alluded. 

Our  yicws  will  be  illuflrated  by  an  examination  of  the  topics  which 
the  firft  chapter  comprehends:  they  arc  chiefly  the  following;  a  dif- 
quifitian  on  the.  nature  and  eflence  o^  mind;  definitions  of  fubftance, 
the  proper  charadcr  of  power,  the  unity  of  intellcQ,  and  the  caufcft 
wbicb  regulate  its  adive  energies.  Through  e^ch  of  thefc  curioua 
and  abftradl  topics  of  fpeculation  the  author  ranges  without  any  ap- 

Earent  and  with  little  iiitrinfic  defign.     He  takts  an  early  opportunity 
owevcr  of  announcing  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  prefent  ft*te  of 
the  fcience  which  he  undertakes  to  unfold. 

''  Modern  philofophers/'  he  obferves,  "  have  rqeiFled  manV  of  the  raO) 
furmifes  of  the  Greeks.  There  may,  however,  be  reafon  to  fear,  that  the 
fpirit  of  dogmatifm  is  Ihll  the  fame,  though  it  (peak  by  other  oracles.  In 
piiyflcs  it  is  true."  he  continues,  *'  the  fage  precepts?  of  Bacon,  and  the  mo-  • 
dpft  example  of  Newtoni,  l>ave  tended  to  elrnblifti  p«i6lice  and  ex|»erieilce 
ia  the  ^lace^of  hypothecs  and  fpecufation :  but  in  mctaphy/ics  the  meafure 
i^r  conjedure  has  not  yet  been  found.  Pliilofophers  leem,  indeed,  to  con- 
fider  this  asi  a  iield  where  fancy  may  range  without  conlroui,  an^  where 
sehiiis  having  already  bu'ilt  a  thousand  fyftems  can  do  no  harm  if  it  (hduld  , 
build  a  thduland  more," 

.  With  the  ftatement  of  thefe  painful  and  difcouraging  view^s  refpefi- 
ing  the  progrefs  of  metapbyiical  inquiry  the  author  sppears  tto  reft 
fatisiiedt,  neither  labouring  to  afcertain  the  real,  nature  of  the  errots  . 
which  heexpofeSy  nor  aitccppttitg  to  trace  them  to  their  proper  foiirce. 
This  iiKiifFerence  or  omifliion  iB  detriaiental  no  kf&  to  the  aim  of  thei 
writer  than  to  the  advancement  of  the  fcience  of  which  he  treaty  ;.. 
whilft  it  conftitutesy  in  truths  the  very  c-ircutnd'ance.tQ  which  all  jh«i. 
errors  and  all  the  vifiooa^ry  wanderings  of  fpecul^tive  men  are  to  bc: 
afcrihed.    From  the  want  of  clear  and  diftinft  views  of  the  appropriate' 
nature  of  the  fubjeda  which  thev  inveftigaice,  and  being  unprovided 
with  definite  rules,  and  a  fixed  ftandard.of  moral  evidence^  they  ha¥Q 
roved   with  impuiUty   iivdeed,  but  without  benefit,  into,  the  pa$k^{ 
whither  fancy  and  ingenuity  alone  have  direded  tbem^  and.lcqure 

from 
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from  fe!f-detefted  fallacies,  have  abandoned  t hem felves  to  the  fports  df 
invfntion  and  the  follies  of  fophiftry.  Vv  hrther,  in  declining  the  taflc 
of  difcrioiinaiing  between  the  true  and  (alTc  .r.ethods  of  philolophifing, 
the  author  of  the  Academical  Qurftions  was  adluatcd  by  motites  of 
diffidence  or  difbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  fuch  a  prclinninary  ftt-p,  we  arc 
not  authorized  to  decide.  But  w^ilft  either  n)otive  nti^hc  furnifli 
fome  apology  for  the  writer,  his  readers  are  not  therefore  called  upon 
to  abate  any  portion  of  their  zeal  in  contending  for  its  importance  and 
i\eceffity. 

We  differ  from  the  ingenious  author  mofteflentiallv  when  he  aflerts 
that  "  ihc  fpirit  of  dotrmatifm  is  the  fame''*  now, as  it  exiftcd  in  ihfc 
antient  fchools  of  philosophy ;  and  we  differ  from  him  not  lefs  dc- 
cidcjdiy  when  he  afTumes  that  **  in  metaphyfics  a  meafurfc  for  conjec- 
ture has  not  yet  been  found.**  It  were  uncandid  to  fuppofe  him  not 
fully  aware  that  the  grounds  on  which  metapyhfical  fcicnce  rcfts  in 
thefe  days,  have  been  totally  changed  from  thofe  which  it  occupied^ 
when  the  learning  and  genius  of  antiquity  were  employed  in  rearing 
thofe  fplendid  fabrics  of  philofophical  invention,  which,  at  this  day, 
can  be  tcnfidered  oniv  as  objedlsof  harmlefs  admiration;  where  error 
and  abfurdity  are  amply  atoned  fr)r  by  unparrlleled  exquifitenefs  of  in- 
genuity. It  may  not,  however,  be  prefuming  too  far  to  exprefs  oinr 
doubts  whetht.r  the  author  has  not  fiiffered  his  mind  to  be  (educed  bjr 
the  fpecious  ftievv  of  claffical  illuiions,  to  turn  afide  from  the  path  of 
fobtr  inquiry,  and  to  look  with  averfion  on  the  arduous  t^dc  which 
ipodern  writers  have  daringly  begun.  Reje£ling  hypothefisfhey  have 
recurred  to  faft,  anf  have  afpired  only  to  terminate  their  invejiigations 
ivhere  the  ancients  conmenced  Xr^w Jyjlems,  Ceafing  to  dogmaiixe 
tney  have  begun  to  reaft.n,  and  arguing  (rom  what  is  known  lo  things 
which  are  unknown,  they  have  endeavoured  to  afcend  by  patient  la- 
bour through  the  ,pfo;irefIive  gradations  of  probability  to  the  higheft 
moral  certainty.  Quitting  the  falfe  foundations  of  antient  fophiftry, 
the  doSrinc.of  univcifals,  of  fubftrata  and  of  eflences,  they  have  boldly 
configned  the  fynthetical  explanations  of  the  conftitution  of  the  miiid 
derived  from  reafoning  a  priori^  to  nei;lc£V  as  fubjedls  fitted  only 
for  the  idle  and  unprohtab'e  exercife  of  fancy.  We  do  not  maintain 
that  they  have  rejected  indifcriminately  all  that  their  pfedcceflbrs  have 
atchieved  by  rhe  fnbiime  efforts  of  their  genius,  nor  ?hat  tl^ey  them- 
felves  have  perfected  the  work  which  theif  own  (kill  ha?  defignt-d. 
But  we  arc  of  opini  n,  ihit,  ift  genuine  importance,  in  dignity  and 
r.fcurih,  the  refults  which  they  have  already  attiin^d  ftand  unrivalled 
in  the  vaft  circle  of  truths  which  moral  Icience  comprehends.  They 
have  found,. (we  repcut)  *'  a  meafure  for  conjecture,"  which,  though 
not  hitherto  Drought  to  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  c^ipablf',  promifes, 
in  no  long  perk)d  of  time,  to  afford  a  ftiindard  of  philofophical  pie- 
-cifion,  for  the  regulation  of  our  inquiries.  We  refer  without  hefita- 
tion  to  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  Reid,  and  to  the  ent.rc 
works  of  Stewart ;  where  the  metaphyfician  may  at  the  Time  :i:nc  Lc 
inftructed  in  the  proper  objects  of  bis  (tience,  aud  the  legitiuiatt  u.ck.  s 
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of  tbcir  attainment.  The  profound  invefligations  of  the  latter  cfpe- 
cially,  have  been  direftcd  more  peculiarly  to  the  eftabliihment  of  the 
*^  meafure  "  here  alluded  to,  than  to  any  other  purpofe  whatever ;  and 
the  fuccefs  which'  has  crowned  his  labours,  might  have  drawn  from 
our  author  a  more  ccnfiderable  attention  to  his  writings  than  he  ap- 
pears to  have  beftowcd  upon.  them.  ^ 

Wc  wi(h,  however,  not  to  be  deemed  unneceflarily  rigorous  in  thus 
explicitly  condemning  what  wc  conceive  to  be  a  fundanaental  error  in 
the  work  btfore  us.  Its  tide  and  general  afped  announce  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author  to  avoid  the  conftrudion  of  dpgmas,  and  the  fabri-. 
cation  of  fyftems.  It  appears  rather  to  be  his  defign  to  expofe  the 
futility  of  former  hypothcfes,  to  make  theory  ftruggle  againft  theory, 
and  to  fubftitute  doubt  for  confidence  in  matters  purely  fpeculative. 
Of  the  ufe  and  merit  of  fuch  defigns,  even  when  execufed  with  the  , 
beft  ability,  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  by  men  accuflomed 
to  different  habits  of  mental  employment.  For  our  own  part  we  are 
difpofed  to  eflimate  them  by  no  means  below  their  value  ;  and  where  ' 
they  encroach  not  on  the  higher  department  of  fyj^ematic  fcience,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  ufeful  and  commonly  as  amufing  auxi^liaries.  Let 
it  not,  however,  be  prefumed  that  difcufflons  concerning  the  nature 
and  definition  of fubjianccj  or  concerning  the  reality  and  abfolute  con- 
ditions of  the  intercourfe  between  mind  and  matter,  are  worthy  of  any 
high  rank  in  the //^x  of  philofophy.  Such  difputes  mav,  indeed,  ferve 
to  exercife  the  fkill  of  the  learned,  and  to  confoDnd  the  wcaknefs  of 
the  vulvar ;  but  they  grofsly  mifapprebend  the  proper  objeds  of  moral 
fcjence,  who  beftow  any  confiderable  value  on  inquiries  which  extend 
thus  far  beyond  the  po/Sble  reach  of  human  faculties — we  dwell  no  * 
lonj^er  on  this  part  of  our  fubjeS. 

The  followmg  difquifition  on  the  nature  of  power  i^  extra^ed  at 
large,  . 

*^  Before  accounting  fj^r  all  mental  phenomena  by  fuppofing  the  exift* 
cnce  of  a  numbt^r  of  intcUedlual  faculties^  it  might  have  been,  perhaps, 
worthy  of  philofbphical  accuracy,  to  have  examined  and  to  have  explained 
(if  a  could  have  been  done)  the  nature  of  power.  Is  power  a  cauie  or  an 
effedl  ?  Philofophers  do  not  appear  to  have  decided  this  queOion.  Some- 
times they  fpeak  of  power,  as  if  it  were  the  principle  which  had  occafioned 
all  things,  and  by  which  the  unlverfe  itfelf  was  produced;  at  other  times 
they  kem  to  confider  it  as  having  refulled  from  (bme  being  already  exiHr 
ing;  nor  do  they  inform  ^s,  in  what  wayjlhey  underliand  how  any  thing  can 
exi^>  without  the  previpus  exertion  of  power.  Is  it  poffible  to  reconcile 
thefe  di(2t:rent  opinions?  Power  cannot  be  at  once  the  principle  and  (he  at- 
tribute of  being.  It  cannot  be  both  (he  confequence  and  the  origin  of 
exifting  fubftances,  that  by  which  all  things  were  caufed,  and  yet  that  whic^ 
^mething  was  neceffary  to  caufe. 

*f  )f  we  cohfider  ]K)wer  as  the  caufe,  by  which  we  are  ultimately  to  ac- 
count for  ^11  ^ffeds,  H'0  mud  acj^nowledge  that  it  is  itfelf  a  boundary  which 
we  cannot  pals — a  prinpiple  before  which  nothing  can  be  placed*  Where 
there  are  fcpft rate  poif  ers  *  then,  there  aie  feparate  principles,  andaprin- 
cip^  \%  ^bat  yi\\v;\^  ^eij)£  4er|ve^  Qf  |io()|Lipg  can  hold  of  |totbin|;.    '  #rin- 


cipio  autem  nullalcft  origo/  fays  Cicero,  '  nam  ex  principio  oriuiifur  omnia; 
ipfuDi  aulem  nulla  ex  re;  nee  enim  id  eilet  principium  quod  gigncruur 
aliunde/ 

"  According  to  this  manner  of  confidering  power  it  is  abfolutely  contra- 
diflory  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  mind,  and  )el  to  (uppole  the  exillenc*« 
of  diiiindt  intellectual  (acuities  or  powers.  If  (he  primary  cauie  in  one 
feries>  be  different  iVom  the  primary'  caufe  in  another,  wc  cannot  refer  bolb 
thefe  feries  to  the  fame  principk-.  If  we  trace  an  action  to  the  will,  a  re- 
co11e6lion  to  the  triemory,  or  a  judgment  to  the  underfianding,  how  (liall  we 
pretend  that  there  is  yet  a  more  remote  principle  ?  By  what  inference  (liall 
we  conclude  thot  the  power  of  imagination  is  derived  from  any  thing  clle ; 
or  that  the  faculty  ofcoroprehenfion  is  the  delfgate  of  any  (uperioi  inlelli- 
gence?  All  thefe  feparate  p<i\^er«  are  primary  cauies;  at  leaft  they  are  To 
to  our  underliandings,  it  we  can  trace  only  lo  them  any  feries  of  causes  and 
effed?.  To  fay  then  that  power  is  a  primary  or  creative  caule,  is  to  admit 
that  it  is  a  principle,  and  in  admitting  it  to  be  a  prjitciple  we  muft  conclude 
againR  the  unity  of  the  human  foul,  while  we  continue  to  inlill  upon  the 
cxiRence  of  difiin^  mental  powers. 

"  Other  philoibphers  are  pfea'ed  to  confider  power  as  an  attribute  of 
fubfiance.  Where  there  is  no  lubflance,  fays  Newton,  there  is  no  power, 
and  yet  this  great  philolopher  has  himelf  faid,  'quid  tit  rei  alicujus  (ubftan- 
Cia  minime  cognoicimus.'  Ail  power,  according  to  Doctor  Price,  ii  the 
power  of  fomething.  According  to  thele  writers,  then,  to  predicate  the 
exigence  of  power,  is  to  predicate  the  exigence  of  fubilunce."     Pp.  5, 6. 

There  is,  doiibtlefs,  conficlerable  acutcncfs  in  the  fiicccflive  but  u^n- 
conne£^rdand  elufory  pofitions  ftatcd  Jp  the  foregoing  extrafts.  The 
author  inquires,  **  is  power  a  caufe  or  an  efFedl  V*  and  whilft  the  rea- 
der is  exptfling  to  be  favoured  with  a  folution,  01  at  leaft  a  further  il- 
luftration  of  the  fc^pe  of  the  qiieftion  itfelf,  he  is  at  once  huiried  into 
the  very  midft  of  the  controverfy  refpefling  prinnary  caufation,  and  is 
afterguards  dragged  into  the  Icfs  important  difpute  concerning  the 
unity  of  intel'eft  ;  the  original  inquiry  being  in  the  mean  time  left  in 
fufpence.  To  us  it  appears  that  there  is  a  palpable  ambiguity  in  Lhe 
terms  of  the  author's  propofition.  So  various,  in  iruth,  are  the  fenfes 
in  which  the  word  poxver  is  ufed  (from  the  p  wtrty  of  qur  language  in 
this  particularj,  that  previous  to  anv  inquiry  of  the  nature  here  pro- 
pofed,  a  definite  fignificatinn,  or  at  leaft  a  Watcment  of  the  topics  to 
which  it  is  defigned  to  relate,  ought  to  be  carefully  expreffed.  Nor 
docs  it  appear  to  us  to  be  matter  of  any  great  morricnt  in  what  way 
the  quefton  propofed  by  the  author  be  decitfedj  as  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  any  difFerence  of  opinion  that  might  fubfifi  refpe6liiig  it, 
may  be  derived  intircly  from  the  imperfeftion  and  the  ambiguities  of 
language  ;  from  which  circumftances  the  term  poiuer  is  aflbciaied  with 
others  involving  the  notion,  fotjrietimes  of  cauiauon  and  fomeiimes  of 
effeS.  Why,  it  may  be  afked,  (on  our  author's  principle  of  inquiry) 
majr  not  power  he  delegated  ?  and  why,  alfo,  may  not  power  be  (item- 
ed capable  of  begettitrg  power?  Upon  cither  of  thefe  fup;  ofitions, 
power  muft  be  denoxpinated  both  caufe  ^d  cife^.    But  on  fuch 
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fchtmes  of  fpeculation  whither  is  inquiry  to  be  carried,  and  where  are 
our  reafonings  to  terminate  ? 

Let  us  cbnfiJer  for  a  moment,  what  conflitutes  the  proper  cbara£ter 
of  power,  as  it  relates  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

"  If/*  fays  our  author,  *'  we  confider  power  as  the  caufe  by  which  we 
are  uUimalely  to  account  for  all  effects,  we  mufl  acknowledge  that  it  is  it* 
felf  a  boundary  which  we  cannot  pafs,  a  principle  before  which  nothing 
can  be  placed.  Where  there  are  feparate  powers,  then  there  are  feparate 
principles  ;  and  a  principl^is  that  which  being  derived  from  nothing,  can 
hold  of  nothing." 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph 
the  author  ufes  ihc  term  power  in  its  perfcdl  and  abftrafl  (enfe ; 
whereas  in  the  latter  part,  (which  is  exprclsly  intended  to  refer  to  the 
mmd)  an  idea  of  its  popular  and  appropriate  fignification  is  indifcri- 
minately  involved  with  the  original  n>eaning.  The  confequence  of 
this  copfufion  is,  that  the  fyllogifm  is  inefficient,  and  the  author  has 
proved  nothing.  Power  in  its  primary  and  abftradt  fenfe,  we  apprehend, 
has  never  been  divided  or  feparated  by  any  wiiter  of  ordinary  difcrU 
mifiation  ;  its  definition  places  it  at  once  beyond  the  reach  of  parti- 
tion. But  when  ufed  in  its  popular  fignification,  that  i*:,  when  de- 
fignated  according  to  its  refults,  the  divifion  and  even  clarification  of 
its  properties,  is  an  obvious  conirivance  fuggefted  by  the  convenience 
of  fuch  diflindlions.  Whether  there  exift  fuch  a  principle  as  pow^r 
in  the  abftrad,  may  reafonably  be  queftioned:  but  it  were  the  height 
pf  folly  and  prefumption  to  contend  about  a  matter  fo  entirely  removed 
from, the  province  of  human  refearch.  The  term  power,  when  accu- 
rately defined,  may  neverthelefs  be  ufed  with  fafety  and  advantage  in 
our  reafonings  concerning  the  nature  of  tnind  ;  as  it  n^ay  be  applied 
alike  to  the  various  phenomena,  which  we  confider  as  its  particular 
Irefults.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  acl^nowledged  to  be  almoft  demon- 
ftrable,  that  we  are  incapable  of  forming  any  ideas  correfponding  to 
fibftra^  terms ;  the}  are  the  creatures  of  language,  and  the  artificial 
inftruments  of  reafon.  Power  may  be  a  principle  which  manifefts 
jtfelf  by  various  and  diftind  agency  ;  its  nature  may  be  uniform,  and 
its  figns  various.  But  it  is  of  thefc  figns  or  phenomena  only  that  vjre 
can  form  onr  Conceptions,  and  froip  thpm  alon^  that  we  can  derive 
definite  ccncliifions." 

The  foregoing  obfervations  apply  with  entire  force,  to  our  author's 
^ifcufljpn  or  the  queftion  refped\ing  the  unity  of  intcllcft.  Admitting, 
indeed,  that  we  have  fhewn  the  unfoundnels  of  his  reafon ing,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  hypothcfis  to  which  it  refers,  if  it  be  the  trup  one,  is  noj 
dcmonftrated  to  be  fo,  by  the  procefs  which  he  has  adopted.  A  far 
more  obvious  and  fatisfadory  ftatement  of  the  fubjedl  in  queftion 
mipht  be  derived  froori  this  confideration,  that,  as  we  have  no  direo; 
evidence  of  the  feparate  exiftence  of  the  mental  faculties,  there  is  no 
reafon  for  doubting  the  unity  of  the  mind;  a|id  further,  as  even  the 
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fuppodtion  of  fuch  diftin^  exigences  would  not  contribute  any^wd  to 
the  progrefs  of  ufefut  inquiry,  it  would  fccm  advifeable  to  banilh  it 
even  from  h^pothcfis.  The  actual  phenomena  of  mind,  as  prefented  • 
to  our  conrciourneis,  ^re  indifputable  fafts,  which  muft  remain  the 
fame  In  their  nature  whether  we  refer  them  to  a  variety  of  powers,  or 
to  one  undivided  faculty  of  fenruion  and  intelligence.  The  fubdivi- 
fion  and  appropriate  appellation  of  thefe  fuppofed  powers,  are  there- 
fore to  he  afcr<bed  folcly  to  the  artificial  ufages  of  language. 

The  author  next  enters  on  the  interminable  difcuflion  concerning 
the  exiftence  and  nature  oi Jubftahce. 

«•  What,"  he  inquires,  "  is  the  fubllance  of  the  foul  ?  if  rcafon,  percep- 
tion»  underftandiiig,  volition,  memory,  and  imagination  be  powers  of  the 
foul,  what  is  the  'oul  ilfelt  r  Ifit  he  arjfwered/'  he  continues,  '*  that  the  foul 
is  that  in  njohkh  \blII  the\e  Jiowers  Inheje^  and  that  fubHance  can  be  delcribcd  in 
no  other  way,  than  as  that  in  ichich  certain  qualities  exist 9  I  alk  if  it  be  not 
evident  that  all  diftindion  mud  be  made,  not  between  things  but  between 
their  qualities.  Material  fub(tance  coniidercd  as  fubdance  could  not  be  dt(^  ^ 
tingutlhed  tirom  (piriCual  fubflauce;  and  we  could  not  afTert,  that  the  fub* 
fiance  of  the  DeUy  is  different  firom  (hat  of  th^  world  which  he  has  created* 
The  Theid  will  not  probably  choofe  t(»  come  to  this  conclufion  ;  and  will 
~  therefore  rather  fay,  that  the  ^qualities  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  than  that  the  thing  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  quahties.^ 

Now  we  apprehend  that  mod  of  our  author's  readers  on  perufmg 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  will  exclaim,  that  he  has  needlefsty  involved 
an  undeniable,  and  by  no  means  novel  trulh,  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
Were  we  a(ked,  what  is  fubftance  ?  we  (hould  reply,  without  hefita- 
tion,  that  it  is  an  aHflra£lterm  in  language  to  which  theie  is  nocorref- 
pondent  conception  in  the  mind ;  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  that  of  the  nature 
and  even  exiftence  of  which  we  are  unable  to  affirm  any  things  and  of  - 
which,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  faid  to  have  any  appropriate  idea, 
Neverthelefs,  as  many  things  may  exift,  nay,  as  we  are  aflured  that 
many  things  do  exifl,  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  (and,  there* 
fore,  perhaps  no  real)  conception  whatever,  it  is  clear,  that  we  afe  not 
authorized  to  deny  either  the  exiftence  or  the  diftin£t  natures  of  ma- 
terial and  fpiritual  fubftance.  If,  then,  the  term  fubftance  be  ufed  at 
all  by  roetaphyfical  writers,  it./V  properly  defined  as  that  in  which  cer^ 
tain  qualities  ex'ijir^  and  in  the  fame  manner  the  fubftance  of  the  foul 
is  corrcSly  denned  as  that  in  which  all  its  powers  or  qualities  inhere^ 
There  is  no  reafon  why  the  Thcift  fhQu*ld  objcft  to  the  affertion,  that 
we  are  not  compecent  to  affirm  of  the  Deity,  that  his  fubjfance  is  d'tfn, 
ferent  from  that  of  the  world  which  he  has  created^  fince  fuch  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  no  means  tends  to  eftablifh  even  their  fimilitude^ 
but  is  only  a  corollary  from  the  more  comprehenfive  truths  that  we  are 
jutterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  all  fubftance  whatever*  The  author 
would  have  proceeded  more  philofophically  had  he  argued  m6re  fimply^ 
^nd  endeavoured  to  difentangle  inftead  ot  involving  truth  with  bypO" 
thefi%, — Reverting  to  his  former  theme*  the  origin  of  power,  he  con^ 
tiAues,  <^  if  poiyer  ^ye  ff  fulted  from  fubftapcci  |t  i)i  evident  that  fub- 
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Aanpe  haul  the  prior  exiftence.     Power  only  exifts  when  a£tion  is  be- 

{;illi;  and  God  was  before  he  z&cd,"  Lee  us  examine  (if  it  be  intel- 
igible)  the  meaningef  this  extraordinary  pofition.  In  the  firft  claufe 
power  (a  principle  or  a  terra  which  our  author  has  not  dcfinci)  is  hypo- 
thcticaUy  derived  from  thai  of  the  very  exiftencc  of  whict»  he  has  almoft 
explicitly  informed  us  there  is  not  a  fliadow  of  evidence.  In  the  f^^cond 
claufe  a  very  difputable  attribute  is  affirmied  of  this  undefined  foaie* 
thing,  denominated  powtr;  whilft  iji  the  adjunft,  viz.  the  affertion 
that  **God  was  be/ore  he  a£ied,"  two  things  are  itivolved,  viz.  dura- 
tion of  time,  and  infinity  of  capacity,  to  neither  of  which  has  it  been, 
or,  perhaps,  can  it  be  dcmoiiftrated,  that  wc  are  able  to  affix  a  di(lin£l 
idea.  If  thiscxpofiiion  of  our  author's  fyllogifm  be  correft,  we  need 
not  detain  cur  readers  by  offering  a  formal  demonflration  of  its  fal- 
lacy, and,  if  it  be  not  corred,  we  confefs  ourfelves  incapable  of  un- 
xavelliog  the  enigma.  Little  aware,  however,  of  the  inexplicable 
nyfiery  in  which  he  has  involved  the  preceding  dogma,  the  author 
proceeds:  .  ^ 

*'  In  the  fame  manner  we  may  reafon  concerning  <he  human  mind.  The 
diAincliou  which  we  make  between  the  attributes  of  the  foul  and  the  body 
would  not  prove  the  difference  between  the  mental  and  material  fab  fiances. 
The  foul  mufl  aUb  have  been  before  its  faculties.  We  are  iherefore  under 
the  neceffily'^of  admitting,  that  if  there  be  anv  fpiritual  fubllance  within  us,  * 
it  is  not  properjy  defcnbed  as  that  in  which  certain  'qualities  are  con- 
tained." 

Now  to  all  this  we  objcdt,  that  there  is  no  proof,  or  ground  of  pre-  . 
fumption,  that  the  foul  %vas^  before  its  faculties ;  and  that,  even  ad<^ 
snitting  the  fad  to  be  fo,  we  are  unable  to  fi^e  by  what  fort  of  con- 
nexion, or  inference,  the  fucceeding  afftrtion  is  maintained.  Of  this 
difficulty  the  author  himfelf  appears  to  have  been  fenfible,  by  bringing 
to  its  fupport  the  following  additional  arguments;  '' firfl,"  he  de- 
clares, *'  becaufe  this  definition  would  not  enable  us  to  diflinguifh  this 
fubftance  as  fubftance  from  any  other ;  and,  fecondly,  btrcaufe  it  is 
Ihewn  that  the  fubflancc  has  an  exiftence  prior  to  the  qualities  which  < 
'  refult  from  it."  The  latter  pofition,  it  is  clear,  has  not  been  ^^Jheu)n^* 
but  ajfumedy  and  the  former  reafon  is  merely  ^.flatement,  in  other 
term5«.that  we  arc  abfolutcly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  fubftance  \  a 
ftatement  indifputably  true  indeed,  but  in  no  way  interfering  with  the 
fXOfcrJefiKJtionof  an  abflraft  term.  The  difi'ufe  and  undifciplincd 
method  which  the  author  has  adopted  in  difcuffing  thefe  intricate 
matters,  has  unqueflionably  led  him  into  fome  errors  and  inconfiHen- 
cies  I  and  he  appears  to  havebeen  altogether  unaware  of  the  diflindlioh 
between  the  d^cription  of  a  pofitive  idea  or  conception  of  the  mind, 
and  the  definition  of  an  arbitrary  and  conventional  term  ; — fuch  a 
diftinct'on,  however,  is  efTentially  connected  with  every  department 
of  metaphyfical  difquifuion. 

In  the  following  reafoning  the  accurate  obferver  will  detecfl  the  fame 
want  of  philofopbical  aim>  and  the  like  iodiilin^jicfs  m  the  author'^ 
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views  of  the  proper  obje£ts  of  fcientific  refearch,  which  we  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  to  point  out. 

**  Wh«:n  we  are  told,"  fa^s  he,  ''  that  intelle^al  faculties  inhere  in  aa 
immaterial  fouJ,  we  ought  to  enquire  what  fenfe  can  be  affixed  to  the  pofi- 
live  aflertion.  We  underhand,  or  we  believe  we  underftand,  what  it 
meant  by  corporeal  fubltance,  and  we  are  accn Homed  to  fpeak  of  certain 
<)aalities  which  are  inherent  in  matter.  Extenfion  is  attributed  to  material 
lub(iances>  and«  it  feems  polfi^le,  therefore,  at  firil  (ieht,  to  fpeak  of  \h\Tk^ 
inherent  in  them',  without  offering  any  violence  to  language ;  but,  where 
there  is  notextenfion,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  the  analogy,  or  to  c*oniprehend 
bow  the  material  qualities  inhere  in  the  Ibiritual  Ibul.  '  May  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  afked  how  material  fubdance  itfelf  can  be  defcribed,  as  that  in 
which  certain  qualities  inhere,  for,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  muft  firft  fap* 
pofe  the  quality  of  extenfion.  Where  nothing  is  extended  (it  is  aniverfallf 
admitted,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  material  world)  nothing  can  be  inhefenl« 
nor  contained  in  another.  How  then,  I  aik,  can  we  allow  it  to  be  a  defi- 
nition of  material  fubfiance,  when  we  are  told,  that  it  is  that  in  which  cer- 
tain qualities  are  inherent,  fince  we  are  obliged  to  prefuppofe  one  of  thele 
qualities,  namely,  exteniion,  in  order  to  allume,  tliat  this  material  (ubllance 
is  capable  of  containing  that  very  quality  itfelf " 

Now,  pleafing  and  appropriate  as  may  appear  the  veil  of  academic 
doubt,  when  thrown  with  judgment  over  matters  neceflarily  uncer* 
tain ;  we,  yet,  caiinot  profane  our  admiration  of  that  claffic  garb, 
by  Tcfpeding  it  when,  employed  to  conceal  the  deformities  of  error, 
.or  to  fl}el{er  the  nakednefs  of  concradi£lion.  When  the  author  afierts, 
with  equivocal  referve,  that  '*  we  underftand,  or  we  believe^  we  un^ 
dirjiandy  what  is  meant  by  corporeal  fubftance"  (ihat  h^  its  fftcific 
nature)y  he  aflerts  what  no  man  accuftomed  to  roetaphyfical  inquiry, 
ever,  yet,  acknowledged,  and  what  we  believe,  the  moft  vulear  of, 
quibblers  never  affirmed.  The  refource  to  which  he  then  applies,  is 
equally  ftrange  and  futile.  ^\  Extenfion"  he  declares  **  is  attributed 
to  material  fubftances  ;  and  it  feems  poffthky  therefore,  at  fir  ft  fight  ^ 
to  fpeak  of  things  inherent  in  them,  without  offering  dnj  violence  f 
language.  But  where  there  is  not  extenfion,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  the 
analogy^  or  to  comprehend  how  the  immaterial  qualities  inhere  in  the 
fpiritual  foul."  Thus  we  pafs  at  once,  from  the  difcuflion  of  the 
fad,  whether  or  not,  qualitiesdo  inhere  in  fubftance,  to  the  queftioa 
bwf  this  inherence  takes  place ;  and  by  a  tranfition  equally  violent, 
but  infinitely  more  detrimental  to  the  caufe  of  legitimate  reafoning^ 
we  are  hurried,  from  wh^t  feems  pojjibley  at  firft  fight y  to  be  expreffed^ 
witbout  offering  any  violence  to  language^  to  an  inference,  that  becaufe 
analc^  tails,  the  queftion  is,  therefore,  funk  into  deeper  perplexity. 
^  May  it  not,  however,  be  afked"  continues  our  author,  ^^  how  tm* 
terialiubilanceitfelf  can  be  defcribed,  as  that,  in  which  certain  quali- 
ties inhere,  for,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  mud  firft  fuppofe  the  quality  of 
extenfion."  A  more  needlefs  fuppofition,  or  a  more  extraordinary 
Stflumption,  we  do, not  recolIe<2  to  have  encountered  in  the  wildeft 
dreams  of  the  mofi  inveterate  theorid.  How  the  author  has  brought 
^imfelf  to'con^der  the  Qwtity  of  extenfion^  to  be  in  the  remoteft  de- 
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grce  cffcntial  to  the  fuppofed  inherence  of  other  qualities^  in  what  is 
termed  fubftancc,  we  are  truly  at  a  lofs  to  conceive,  without  cojn* 
eluding  that  he  has  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  impofed  upon,  by  a  pa}pa- 
We  error  fpringing  from  the  grofseft  analogy.  The  paflage  itand^  alono 
in  the  charaSer  of  unqualified  fallacy  \  and,  is  fo  Jiiiih£lly  marked 
from  the  luminous  reafoning,  and  profound  refearch,  which  the  au* 
thor  elfewhere  difplays^  that  our  attention  was  unavoidably  attracted 
by  it.  ^  ' 

*'  We  are  impelled  to  aflion/'  fays  our  author,  &t  the  conclufion  of  his 
firfl  chapter  **  or  we  deiifl  hum  It,  as  we  are  conflraiued  by  the  fironger 
motive.  Our  paffions  arc  not  the  children  of  bur  choice.  We  neither  fee?, 
nor  ceafe  to  feel,  according  to  any  fuppofed  power  of  the  will.  What, 
indeed,  ii  the  will,  bat  the  fentiment  of  defire  which  prevails  in  our 
Blinds.*' 

.  The  qucftion  refpefling  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  adions 
of  men,  is  treated  by  the  author  in  another  part  of  his  work,  in  the 
moil  able  aqd  philofophical  manner  ;  and  we  referve  to  our  inveftiga^ 
tion  of  that  part,  the  obfcrvations  which  we  may  have  to  ofFcr  oa 
this  difficult  and  difputed  f)ibje£l.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  ac- 
knowledge, with  a  flight  qualification^  our  aflent  to  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  fpeculations.  Volition^  as  a  faculty  the  exercife  of  which  is 
independent  of  motive,  has  been  rcjeSed  fiom  all  recent  fyftems  of 
philofophy.  When  we  are  told,  however,  that  it  confifls  only  in  the 
fentiment  of  defire^  which  prevails  in  our  minds,  we  have,  in  fad, 
little  more  than  a  fubflitution  of  fynominous  terms.  "Were  volition, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  defined  the  predominating  and  a£live  in- 
fluence of  the  (tronger  motive,  the  denial  of  its  exiftenceas  an  in- 
dependent principle  of  the  mind,  would  be  involved  in  the  definition, 
and  even  the  term  itfelf  might  thus  be  (hewn,  to  be  fuperfiuou^  in 
metaphyfical  language.  Had  the  author,  then,  carried  his  reafonings 
to  this  conclufion,  their  merit  would  have  been  enhanced  \  fince  the 
inference  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  premifes  which  he  adopts. 

The  author  proceeds  to  the  following  obfervations,  as  legitimate 
corollaries  from  his  previous  inveftigatibns ; 

"  Moral  writers  have  In  vain  declaimed  upon  the  government  of  the 
paffions,  where  they  have  failed  iojkew,  that  it  is  only  one  sentiment  which  cap 
subdue  cmothcf  in  the  humaiii  breaA.  If  )ou  wifli  to  make  men  virtuous,  en- 
deavour to  inlpire  inlo  ihcm  the  love  of  virtue.  Shew  them  the  beauty  of 
order,  and  the  iitnofs  of  things.  Set:k  to  ekivate  the  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  divine  perfedtioni  in  which  alone  isallembled,  whatever  \s  moH 
excellent  in  intelleclual  nature.  Represent  vic*e,  as  indignant  virtue  always 
will  reprelent  it,  as  hideous,  loalhlbroe,  and  deformed.  But  do  not  ho}>e 
that  your  precepts  can  avail  you,  if  you  forget,  that  «Ly/7/  canmt  be  changed 
while  sentiment  temaim  unaltered.  There  is^  no  power  by  which  mvn  can  t  ro- 
ale,  or  deltroy  their  feelings.  Sensation  ahne,  ovet comes  sensation,'  Bflitf 
cannot  be  forced,  nor  can  convidlion  be  coerced;  and,  when  one  fentitiK  rj 
effaces  another  in  the  human  mind,  the  change  cannot  be  afcribed  to  ^;iy 
thing  elSi  than  to  the  prevailing  fentiment  itfelf.'^ 

We 
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We  do  neX  purpofc,  in  this  place,  to  eoter  at  large  on  an  exmiinft* 
tion  of    the  principle  adopted  in  the  foregoing  reafoning ;  but  Ihall  . 
referv^  our  remarks  up.»n  this  part  of  the  fubje£k,  for  the  opportunU 
tjr  to  which  we  have  juft  alluded.     We  cMinot)  however,  fulFer  the 
bold  and  unqualified  aflfcrcions,  comprehended  in  it,  to  pafs  without 
fome  animadverfion.     It  could  hardly  have  been  the  intenti^ftn  of  the 
author,  to  deny  the  habitual  or  even  occafsonal  controul  of  reafen  (ta 
the  ftriSeft  pbtlofophicai  acceptation  of  the  term)  over  the  paffions 
and  thus  to  leave  the  mind  ^'  withoiit  chart  or  compaf<"  the  fport  o( . 
every  varying /ml/Wii/*  If  fuch  be  his  defien,  how  different  from  the 
fublime  views  of  the  ancient  maders  of  phiTofophy !  or  the  fagacioue 
maxims  of  their  illuftrious  fucceflbrs !      In  truth,    no  extenfive  ac^ 
quaintance  with  moral  fcience  is  required  to  demonftrate  its  incoaftA* 
ency  ^  the  fa£ls  which  difprove  it,  are  daily  and  hourly  obtruded,  doe 
only  on  the  oblervatioo,  but  on  the  conciousnefs,  of  every  indtvidwd. 
Un^  thefe  mighty  opponents  of  hwlefs  fpeculatipn  are  filenced,  wc 
cannot  fubrcrlt^  to  the  opinion,  that  in  the  purfuit  pf  virtue,  paffioa  ' 
is  required  to  countervail  paflion,  and  impuKe  tootrcrcome  impulic* 
The  minds  of  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  virtuoua 
habits,  nnay,  indeed,  become  gKadnally  lefs  and  lefs  fubjeiEl  to  the  ia- 
road  of  fenti'ments  hoftile  to  virtue;  but  in  the  difcipline  which  pre- 
cedes this  forti&cd  condition,  it  is  well  known  by  every  one,   that  paF- 
fion  and  impulfe  are  oppofed  by  calm  and  deliberate  refolutioo,!  than  • 
the  maftery  over  thent  is  obtained,  not  by  violence,  but  by  perfevc- 
rance,  not  by  occafion^l  difruptions,  but  by  (leady  and  fober  determt>» 
nation.     A  more  erroneous,    or  perilous  principle  of  condu£k  caa 
hardly  be  conceived,  than  that  which  renders  the  prafticc  of  virtue  dc-» 
pendent,  chiefly  on  the  exquifctenefsof  moral  feeling.     Few,  indeed^ 
is  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  capable  of  relifhing  the  beauty  o/or^ 
£fer,  or  djclighting  in  the  Jltnefs  of  thingSy  whofe  minds  can  be  elevated 
to  an  adequate  contemplation  of  divine  perfe^fion,  or  whofe  averfioa 
from  vice  in  all  its  gay  and  alluring  forms,  is  fuHiciently  intenfe  to 
paint  it  to  their  minds  invariably,  as  loathfotne^  hideous^  and  deformidm 
rcw,  we  repeat,'  even  of  cultivated   undcrftandings,  cherifhed  in  tjjc 
tranquility  df  retirement,  are  capable  of  preferving  without  decay 
the  energy  of  fuch  fentiments.     Were  the  great  mafs  of  mankind  to 
indulge  the  idea  of  leaving  the  evil  prppenfuies  of  their  natnre  to  the* 
precarious  controul  of  theT  appetite  for  g9od,  melanchoJ|r  indeed  , 
would-  be  the  confequence  to  the  interefts  of  virtue  ! 

The  truth  is,  that  the  hypothefis  is  equally  liable  to  vulgar  and  to 
philofophical  obje£lions;  it  is  derived  from  a  mirapprehenfion  of  the 
oiiginal  conftitutton  of  the  mind.  The  fentiment  which  accompa- 
nies adinn,  and  which  fome  metaphyficians  have  denominated  voli- 
tion, others  motive,  and  a  third  clafs,  defire,  is  eflentially  difFerent  in 
its  nature  from  the  fimpler  qualities,  or  conditions  of  the  mind,  which 
arc  ufually  termed  paflions.  Thus,  anger,  love,  difdain,  are  con- 
ditions of  the  mind,  the  evidence  of  which  is  independent  of  the  pre* 
Cboc*  of  aay  other  rational  or.aiSive  faculty.    They  are  felf-fuftained^ 

and 
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and  (uhjeSt  to  no  alteration  in  their  intrinfic  nature,  by  any  other 
p6wer  o^  the  mind.     They  may,  however,  be  blended  with  each 
other,  fo  as  to  produce  a  refult  different  from  that  which  proceeds  from' 
them  when  ading  individually  and  fuccelGvely. — On  the  other  hand, 
that  principle  of  adion  jvhich  has  been^  termed  volition*  may  be  the 
refult  of  the  combined  influence  of  reafon  and   feeling,   the  conclu-    ' 
Son  from  comparifon  and  judgment,  from  retrofpedive  and  profpet- 
tlve  obfervation.     Though  complex  in  its  nature,  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  faid  to  be  fimple  in  its  operative  power  ;  it  may  be  calm  and   ' 
deliberate,  or  violent  and  overbearing  ;  but  its  violence  is  feldom  pro- 
portioned to  the  cotintervailing  force  of  oppofinj^  motives,  nor   is  its 
¥tntlenefs  always  overcome  by  the  ftrength  of  adverfe  propenfities* 
o  maintaia,  therefore,  that  paffion  is  required  to  controul  paflBon, 
and  imftulfe  to  counterad  impulfe,    is  to  prefuppofa  a  capacity  of 
counteraction  in  tbefe  agents ;  an  hypotbefis  not  lefs  groundlefs  in  its 
origin  than  it  is  pernicious  in  its  tendencies. 

The  fecond  chapter,  opens  with  a  brief  difcuffion  of  the  ideal  theory, 
and  thedofirine  of  external  exiftences. 

^  It  is  OnneceflTary  far  me/'  fays  the  author  *'  to  repeat  the  arguments  by  which 
Locke^  and  other  celebrated  writers  have  proved,  that  the  fenfible  qualities 
of  matter  exift  only  as  they  are  perceivecl.  They  muft  be  ignorant  of  the 
fird  principles  of  philofophy,  te  whom  it  is  requifite  to  (liew  that  fenfation 
0m  alone  be  found  in  (entient  beings.  Let  us  examine,  what  are,  and  in 
what  confiH:  the  changes  which  we  really  perceive,  when  we  fay,  that  a 
piece  of  wax  is  melted  by  heat.  In  its  htH  fiate  the  piece  of  wax  amounts 
toa  complex  idea^  compoutided  of  a  certain  number  of  limple  ideas,  fnch 
as  figure,  colour,  fmoothnefs,  hardnefs,  and  a  certain  temperature  vnot< 
equal  to  heaL  In  its  fecond  (late,  the  complex  idea  of  the  wax  is  no 
longer  the  fame,  but  partakes,  both  of  heat  and  fluidity.  We  have  in  each 
inilance  two  diftin6t  coifipiex  ideas,  becaufe  all  the  component  fimple  ideas 
are  not  the  fame.  We  are  fendble  of  hardnefs  in  the  firft,  and  of  fluidity 
aad  heat  in  the  fecond ;  but  the  change  has  t^ken  place  in  our  own  feelings, 
and  it  would  heiaisuniio  fay,  that  a  difference  in  our  fenfations  js  a  differ- 
ence in  an  external  oh}e€t,'* 

Thus  far  our  opinions  coincide  eiTentially  with  tbofe  of  the  author  ; 
although  there  is  room  for  objedion  againil  the  mode  in  which  he 
has  ftated  them.   .He  proceeds: 

^'  Whea^we  defire  toanalyfe  what  any  thing  is,  which  we  denominate 
an  external  objed,  we  always  find  that  it  may  be  refolved  into  certain  fer- 
fible  qualities^  If  I  be  defired  to  explain  what  I  perceive  wh^n  I  examine 
a- fine  marble  fiatue,  I  can  only  repeat  the  catalogue  of  my  own  feelings. 
I. fay  that  I  am  fenfible  of  the  whitenefs  of  the  flone,  of  the  beauty  of  the 
form,  and  of  the  juflnefs  of  the  proportions,  that  I  feel  hardnefs  and 
fmoothnefs  j  and  that  I  judge  differently  of  its  magnitude,  while  I  obferve 
that  magnitude  under  different  vifual  angles.  Thus,  thep,  inflead  ot*  de- 
fcribing  the-  external  fUtue,  I  am  in  fa^  exprefiing  my  own  fentimenl.s, 
ilating  my  own  feelings,  declaring  my  own  judgments  and  detailing  prc(  (*[> 
ti&ns,  which' exift  only  in  my  mind.  The  aftive  and  pafGve  flate  of  extw-r- 
nal  9bjedSj  are  determined  by  changes  which  take  place  in  their  fetifible 

qualities. 


(qualities*  Bat  what  are  thefe  qualities  of  exteraal  obje^i,  unlefs  they  be 
lenfations  in  our  own  minds,  which  we  have  attributed  toothings  fuppofed 
to  exift  around^s  ?  We  cannot  define  nor  defcribe  what  we  neither  fpiel 
nor  perceive.  Nothing  can  be  felt  nor  perceived  where  it  is  not.  The 
changes  which  cxift  in  our  own  Feelings,  and  in  our  own  perceptionjC,  muft 
b€  erroxeoMsiy  ilated  to  have  had  place  ih  remote  and  exterior  objeds/' 

There,  is  a  finguiar  obfcurity,  and  e^en  queftionable  ambiguity,  in 
the  manner  which  the  author  has  adopted  in  the  foregoing  ftatement 
of  a  much  c«.>ntroverted  fubjedt.  In  oneclaufe  he  labours  toeftabliik 
the  identical  propoHtion,  that  percipients  alone  can  prrccivc}  in  anor 
thcr,  he  makes  bis  readers  aware  that  ideas  exift  onjy  in  the  mind  ;  ai)d 
in  a  third  he  infmuares  cautioufly,  but  dogmsCtically,  thut  the  notion  of 
exteKial  exiftences  is  an  srror  and  an  abfiirdityy  whilft,  at  the  fame 
time  he  is  compelled,  in  the  courfe  of  his  own  defcription  of  io« 
telledtual  conception,  to  refer  at  almoft  every  ftep,  to  fuch  a  notion,  as 
to  an  acknowledged  truth.  Now,  although  we  mij>ht  accord  with  our 
author,  that  "  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  a  difference  io  our  fen- 
fations  is  a  difFi^rence  in  an  external  .objedl,"  that  is,  to  affirm  that 
thefc  two  eflentially  diftinft  propofitions  are  one  and  the  fame  ;  yet  WC 
arc  far  from  maintaining  it  to  be  impoffibUy  or  even  improbabli^  that 
they  nuy  not  ftand  towards  each  other  in  the  intimate  relation  of. 
caufe  and  confequenee.  In  the  fame  manner  we  ohje£^  to  the  obvi^ 
ous  influence  which  may  be  drawiT  from  the  fentence  which  clofes  the 
j>receding  quot&tion.  **  The  changes''  fays  the  author  ^<  which  exift 
in  our  own  feelings,  and  in  our  own  peiceptions,  muft  be  erroneouflf 
Sated  to  have  had  place  in  remote  and  exterior  objedls.'*  If  the  writer 
mean  to  afiert  that  the  changes  taking  place  in  thefe  different  cfrciim- 
ftances  are  not,  or  cannot  be,  identical,  we  apprehend  that  he  will 
meet  with  few  opponents  to  fa  felf  evident  a  pofiticn.  If,  howeirer^ 
in  this  concluding  ftatement  of  the  refult  iirom  the  foregoing  arg»« 
ments,  he  deftgned  to  have  it  underftood,  as  his  opinion,  that  th^ 
changes  which  exift  in  our  own  perceptions  are  rrr^nr^v^y  concaved^ 
to  be  accompanied  by  correfponding  changes  in  remote  and  exterior  ob« 
je£^s,  we  maintain  that  he  affiritis  that  of  which  there  is  nut.a  ihtukiw 
of  dired  evidence.  The  truth  is,  that  the  queftion  refpe^ng  exten* 
nal  exifttnaiy  no  lefs  than  the  dHficulty  refpedling  the  nmie  of  com* 
munication  (iVere  the  fa£l  admitted)  between  the  material  and  the  in* 
telbAual  world,  muft  from  the  very  conflitution  of  our  minds  remain 
to  all  eternity  an  inexplicable  myftery.  Our  doubts  and  perplexities 
about  it,  may, f  indeed,  be  drefled  in  new  Qiapes,  and  aflume  an  infinite 
diverAty  of  afpeds ;  but  the  fad  remains  unaltered  i  and  they  evit>ct 
the  jufteft  principles  of  phiiofophy<i  who  exhibit  the  fa£k  in  its 
genuine  form,  and  rdinquifli  at  once  the  prefumptuous  and  uoavaiU 
ing  ta(k  of  combating  its  difficulties.  We  are  again  and  again  com^ 
pelled  to  cenfure,  in  terms  of  unqualified  reprob/ition,  the  unpardonable 
error  of  indulging  in  the  purfuit  of  fuch  vifionary  trifles. 

The.  author  aflo-ts  that  ^^  we  cannot  define  or  defcribe,  what  we 
odtber  feel  nor  perceive,"  and  we  are  not  difpofed  to  deny  the  trutk 
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Qf  his  pofition ;  but  to  th?  fentence'  which  fucceeds,  we  have  one 
Jmaterial  objedion  to  offer.  *•  Ntrthlng,"  he  declares  "^can  be  felt  or 
perceived,  where  it  is  not."  Does  the  pronoun  //,  refer  to  the  thing 
or  t^  the  perception  ?  According  to  the  ordinary  conftruAion  of 
language,  the  reference  is  lo  ihe  object  perceived  ;  and,  if  this  be 
tjue  of  the  p:eccding  claufi,  the  alfcrtion  involved  is  without  ade- 
quate proof,  or  fiipport.  What  may  be  X\it  conditions  o^  the  fuppoied 
jfiterroUrfe  between  mind  and  matter,  we  are  utterly  ignorant ;  nor  is 
Hat  all  more  certain^  that  prefence,  contaft,  or  any  other  plaufible  cir- 
cumflance  (fuggefted  by  anal  gy  frona  the  material  world)  is  more  rc- 
qutiite  for  perception,  than  the  moft  fanciful  and  irrelative  condition 
that  can  be  conceived. 

The  following  prafiage  comprehends  the  fcopc  of  the  author's  views, 
concerning  the  dodrine  of  adlive  and  paflive  faculties.  ■ 

*'  The  do6lrIne  of  padive  mental  power  is  one  of  the  rooft  fingular 
among  the  fallacies,  which  deceived  the  excellent  judgment  of  Locke. 
A  common  reafoner  may  be  permitted  to  think,  that  th^  obfcuTe  pafTage  is 
nothing  le!s  than  a  contradiction  in  terms.  IF  there  be  always  a  power  by 
which  the  mind  perceives,  ppwer  muil  be  exercifed,  .when  the  mind  does 
perceive.  Now  the  exercife  of  a  power  implies  precifely  that,  which  is 
commonly  called  an  adlion.  Provided  that  there  be  any  fuch  dates  as  ac- 
tive and  palfive,  it  feems  evident  that  the  mind  mud  be  paflive  when  it  i» 
p^cipient.  There  can  Be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  this  must  be  the  cafe  if  the 
feul  receive  impreffions  from  external  objeAs.  But  we  need  only  appeal  to 
experience,  in  order  to  be  convinced,  that  all  original  fenfations,  aod  all 
immediate  perceptions  exid  in  our  minds  indepenciently  of  the  will,  loitk^ 
mtt  aty  agency  of  intellect,  and  without  the  exertion  of  that  power,  which  phi* 
'  lofophers  have  lernKd  padive." 

Theie-are  much  confuflon  and  uncertainty,  both  in  the  language 
and  in  the  argi^ment  of  the  preceding  difquifition  ;  and  in  one  place 
(which  we  have  marked  by  italics)  tne  author  appears  to  have  in* 
▼olved  himfelf  in  a  contradiftion  of  hypothefes. 

,  Admitting  the  unity  of  mind,  on  the  ground  of  there  being  nor 
JSreH  evidence  of  the  feparate  exiftences  of  diftind  faculties,  the 
queftion  which  is  here  agitated,  refolves  itfelf  in  ftriS  prof^riety  into  ait 
inquirj  refpefltng  times  and  occafions,  viz.  is  the  mm^fonietimes  ac- 

.  tive  znd/ametimes  paifive  ?  or  is  its  condition  uniform  during  the  in- 
telledual  changes  and  operations  which  are  obferved  to  take  placed 

.  Now,s  as  oijr  acquaintance  with  mind  extends  only  to  the  operations 
which  are  attributed  to  it,  and  as  our  knowledge  of  thefe  operations 
confifis  merely  in  the  obfervation  of  their  refults,  it  follows,  that 

'  concernins  thefe  refults^  and  them  only,  are  we  capable  of  reafoning, 
or  even  of  forming  any  diftind  conception.  In  what  terms,  then« 
iball  we  fpeak  of  the  feeble  and  miftaken  efforts  to  penetrate  the  ^il 
of  irremediable  obfcurity,  or  of  the  vifionary  wanderings  throu^ 
unmeafured  fpace,  of  which  the  foregoing  difauifition  is  an  example: 
fuch  purfuits,  let  it  be  obferved,  once  for  all,  are  umVorthy  of  the 
philoiopheTy  baneful  to  the  interefts  of  fcieoce,  «m1  fubverfive  of  the 

fundamental 
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fondamental  principles  of  moral  inquiry, — To  refume  the  fubjefl  in 
quedion,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  iince  it  is  concerning  the  a<flual 
phenomena  of  the  mind,  _alone,  that  we  can  argue  rationally,  it 
ought  to  be  the  bufin^fs  of  metaphyficians  to  inveftigate  their  peculiar 
properties  and  relations.  Now,  there  are,  evidently,  twodiftind  claiTes 
of  mental  operations  (to  adopt  the  common  language  on  the  fubjedl) 
which  philofophers  have  ufually  diftinguilhed  by  the  terms  a£five  and 
fqfftve^  and  ^hich  are  too  familiarly  known,  to  require  an  explanition 
of  them  in  this  limited  inveftigation.  The  Urnks^  therefore,  being 
once  defined,  and  the  fubje£ts  to  which  they  are  applied,  being  fairly 
ftated,  the  wht>le  queftion  amounts  to  this,  are  we  warranted,  by  phi* 
lofophical  accuracy,  in  the  general  ufe  of  them  ?  In  fupport  of  the 
affirmative,  let  it  obferved,  that  the  indifputable  importance  of  a  pro- 
per claflification  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  authorifes  the  employ-* 
ment  oi  fame  terms  of  diftindioh  ;  whilft  analogy,  often  an  errone* 
ous,  but  fometimes  an  indifpenfible/  guide,  leads  us  to  the  adoption  of 
thofe  terms,  which  are  now  univerf^lly  received.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  objeded,  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  very  analogy  which  is  aflum* 
ed;  for  we  are,  in  truth,  no  more  authorifed  to  afcribe  (for  example) 
a  paffive  quality  to  the  wax  which  receives  an  impreffion  from  any  folid 
body  applied  to  it,  with  a  certain  force,  than  we  are  in  afcribing  aa 
active  or  paflive  quality  to  the  mind  when  it  receives  imprcflions  with« 
out  th^  exertion  of'  will.  Our  knowledge  extends  only  to  the  fad, 
that  each  of  them  is  liable,  in  its  own  way,  to  what  we  call  iaipref- 
fions  J  but  of  the  intrinfic  nature  of  that  capacity,  by  which  fuch  im« 
preflions  are  received  we  know  abfolutely  nothing.  A^ive  and  paf^ 
Jivey  then,  are  mere  arbitrary  terms  of  clafification  ;  and  it  is  altogether 
a  vulgar  error  to  imagine,  that  any  correlative  quality  in  the  objeds  to 
which  they  are  applied,  is  cognizable  to  our  obfervaticn.  They 
who  difpute,  therefore,  about  theabfolute  exiftence,  or  nonentity  of 
paflive  faculties^  miftake  a  fundamental  diftinftion  in  the  genuine  ob* 
jtQ,  of  moral  inquiry  ;  whilft  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,^who  would 
argue  for  the  rejection  of  the  terms  altogether,  proce^  on  princi« 
pies  hoftile  to  the  bed  methods  of  fcientific  tefearch. 

Let  us  apply  the  foregoing  obfervations  to  the  fubjefl:  in  qucftion, 
and  fee  how  far  philofophy  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  reje^ing  the 
term  pajftvey  when  defcribing  certain  operations  of  the  mind.  ^<  If" 
there  be  always,"  fays  the  author,  "  9^  power  by  which  the  mind 
perceives,  'power  muil  be  exercifed  when  the  mind  does  perceive. 
Now  the  exercife  of  a  power  implies  precifely  that  which  is  com* 
monly  called  an  adtion."  The  author  has  here  furnifhed  a  cafe,  in 
which,  what  is  ufually  termed  the  pafliv6  faculty  is  employed,  viz.— 
fimple  perception  ;  and  he  wilhes  to  fix  upon  it  the  effential  charafler 
of  alfivity^  A  very  fimple  procefs  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  fallacy  of 
hispofition.  If,  inftead  of  the  term  ^x-^rf//^,  we  ufe  the  Xtxm  affcc^ 
tioTjy  which,  as  bearing  a  more  general  fignification,  and  not  involving 
^  prefvppofid  condition  of  zi\iv\tyy  muft  be  allowed  to  be  more  phi lo- 
fophically  corredt,  the  claufe  might  then  ftand  thiis  :  if  there  be  al- 
ways a  power  by  which  the  mii^  perceives,  that  power  mud  be  ^r- 
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tfd  (in  fome  mode  or  other)  when  the  mind  does  pcrccWe.  Now  tb« 
0ffe^ion  of  a  power,  ma)'^^  or  may  not  imply  its  own  a^ivi  agency— 
Again  ;  let  the  following  feiitence  be  examined.  *'  But  we  need  only 
appeal  to  experience  in  order  to  be  convinced,  that  ,all  original  fenfa- 
tions,  and  all  immediate  perceptions  exift  in  bur  minds  independently 
of  the  will,  without  any  agency  of  intdleft,  and  without  the  exertioi) 
of  that  power  which  philofopheis  have  called  psffive,"  Now,  befides 
that  this  paflage  appears  to  us  to  cpntain  within*  itfelf  a  con  trad  idliort 
of  hypoihefis,  the  error  which  is  committed  in  the  laft  claufe  is  of  the 
fame  nature,  and  equally  palpable,  as  that  which  has  juft  now  been  ex- 
pofed.  By  a  figure  of  fpeech,  not  lefs  convenient  to  the  writer,  than 
perplexing  to  the  reader,  the  author  has  ingeniooifly  contrived  to  in- 
volve the  concluflon  in  the  preniifcsof  his  ftatement.  Let  the  term 
ufet  or  intervention^  be  fubftitutcd  (for  the  fame  reafons  as  we  have 
b^ore  explained)  inftead  of  exertion,  and  the  purpofe  of  the  fentencc 
13  entii^ly  changed,  and  the  influence  rendered  nugatory.  Fr©m  the 
failure,  then,  of  thefe  efforts,  fubtle  as  they  mSght  appear,  to  expofe 
the  futility  of  afcribing  a  paffive  faculty  to  the  mind,  is  it  not  reafon- 
able  to  maintain  the  juUice  and  propriety  of  fo  long  acknowledgtd  a 
dillinftion  ? 

In  the  third  chapter  our  author  treats  of  the  reality  of  external  exif- 
tcnccs ;  and  enters,  upon  an  examination  of  the  opinions  of  different 
philofophtrs  with  regard  to  that  ftibje£l.  He  attempts  to  refute  the 
notions  of  Locke  in  the  followuig  terms. 

**  It  is  obferved  by  Loclie,  tliat  senaation  convinces  us  that  thete  are  eoUd  and 
extended  substances,  I  Qiall  cxaniine,  in  this  chapter,  the  truth  of  Lock»^d 
atTcrtion,  and  (hall  likewife  endeavour  to  ihevir  that  it  cannot  be  admitted 
upon  the  principles  of  his  own  fyftem.  Wp  arc  informed  by  this  philofo* 
pber^  that  all  our  knowledge,  and  all  our  thoughts  may  be  traced  to  iimple 
and  reflex  ideas.  By  ideas  in  jgeneral,  he  tells  us  he  means  whatfoeyer  are 
the  obje^s  of  ^the  underftanding.  If  we  be  acquainted  with  the  caufes  of 
id^s,  and  with  fubflances  which  excite  fcnfations,  fimple  and  reftex^ideas 
are  not  the  sources  to  which  we  may  trace  all  our  thoughts,  nor  are  ideas 
the  only  objedli  of  underrtanding  ;  for  first,  as  the  caufe  is  prior  to  the  ef- 
fe6l,  lb  if  we  can  tell  what  excites  fimplc  ideas,  thefe  cannot  be  the  sources 
of  our  knowledge  :  and  secondly,  if  the  mind  be  fufceplibte  of  difcerning  ex- 
ternal fubflances,  ideas  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  only  objedls  of  in(elle6l« 
To  maintain,  then,  that  we.  can  be  convinced  by  fenfation  of  the  exiftence 
of  folid  and  extended  fdbftances,  is  to  contradid  two  principles  whicl^ 
Locke  himlelf  has  eftaWiflied.'*    • 

To  the  firft  argument  which  our  author  adduces  againft  Mr. 
Locke's  hypothefis,  we  object,  that  he  has  entirely  miftaken  the  pur- 
pole  of  that  phitofophcr  in  the  ufe  of  the  term  fource  ;  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  primary  eaufe^  but  fpecific  and  appropriate  origin.  Thus, 
when  we  inquire  (for  example},  whence  is  the  fourcc  of  any  particu- 
lar river,  we  feek  it  not  in  the  clouds  from  whence  the  rain  defcends, 
nor  in  the  waters  the  evaporation  of  which  fupplics  the  atmofphere  with 
clouds,  ftiJl  lefs  do  we  feek  it  in  thatchemical  union  of  caloric  with 

moifture. 
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moifture,  which  occafions  the  folution  and  fufpenlion  of  water  tn  the 
air,  but  we  trace  its  fource  to  that  point  where  the  fpecific  and  appro- 
priate qualities  of  a  Hver  are  (irft  perceived,  and  that  we  denominate 
its  fource  ororigin.  In  the  fame  manner  Locke,  when  treating  of  the 
^a(l  number  of,  the  varioufly  combined  and  diverfified,  ideas  which  are 
the  objeds  of  our  intelle£lual  operation,  traces  their  origin  to  that  pri* 
mary  condition  in  which  they  iirft  become  obJeiSls  of  mental  cogni« 
zance.  According  to  this  method,  he  derives  all  qur  thouphtii  from 
fimple  ind  reflex  ideas  ;  and,  with  the  fagacity  of  a  profound  reafoner, 
he  prefumes  not  to  (lep  beyond  the  fphcre  of  intelled  in  fearch  of  an- 
terior caufes  \  as  in  truth  no  other  limit,  till  he  arrived  at  the  great 
iirft  caufc  of  all  things,  could  with  propriety  be  interpofed  to  tht 
range  of  infinite  fpsculaticm.  Without,  therefore,  acknowledging 
tbcnntrinfic  juftnefs  or  value  of  Locke's  derivatory  conclufions,  with 
refpeS  to  the  origin-of  ideas,  we  may  fafcly  pronounce,  that  our  au- 
thor's jf/y?  objeSion  is  totally  unfounded,  and  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
mifapprehennon  of  the-proper  obje£l  of  philofophical  arrangements.— 
The/^f^n^objeftion  we  think  not  lefs  liable  to  difpute  than  the  firft. 
^^  If  the  mind,"  fays  the  author,  "  be  fufceptible  of  difcerning  exter- 
nal fubftances,  ideas  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  only  objedis  of  intelieft," 
Now  it  is  that'  very  dijcernnunt  of  external  fubftances  which  Locke 
denominates  ideas.  Prefuminff  the  reality  of  external  exiftcnces,  dnd 
pref«mi;ig  alfo,  that  material  fubftances  cannot  thtmjelves  be  prefent 
to  the  mind,  he  refolves  thefe  two  circumftances,  which  our  author 
contradiftinguiihes,  viz.  the  difcernment  of  external  objeds,  and  the 
perception  of  an  idea,  into  one  and  the  fame  operation.  Idea  is  the 
generic  term,  which  is-applied  by  him  both  to  the  cognizance  of  ma- 
terial forms,  and  the  fuggeftions  of  internal  confcioufnefs. — If  Mr. 
Locke's  fyftem,  therefore,  be  erroneous,  its  fallacy  muft  be  demon- 
ftrated  upon  grounds  widely  different  from  thofe  which  our  author  has 
atdopted.       -  *      ^ 

The  inveftigation  ot  the  doSrine  concerning  the  exiftence  ofy&i- 
Jiance^  which  occupies  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter,  is  marked 
equally  by  ingenuity,  perfpicuity,  and  elegance.  We  acknowledge 
that  the  perufal  of  it  has  done  inore  to  ihakeour  perfuafion  of  th&  pro- 
bability of  fuch  an  exiftence,  than  the  reafoffing  of  any  preceding  au- 
thor, with  whofe  writings  we  have  been  acquainted.  We  (hall  fa- 
vour our  readers  with  a  confiderable  extra£l  from  this  part  of  the 
work. 

"Locke  is  of  opinion,"  fays  our  author,  "  that  nve  have  on  ohscure  idea  tf 
mSsfance.  Were  even  this  true,  it  would  remain  to  be  proved,  that  fub- 
ftance  is  an  external  being.  To  know  (he  idea  is  not  to  know  ih  archl- 
t)pc )  and  bow  does  Locke  explain  this  obfcure  idea  ?  He  fays  «/  is  a  stifi/nr 
utwn  tf  mu  kturu}\  mt  *sohat  svpjtott  of  tuch  qualities  as  aretajiable  <f  f  inducing  . 
simple  ideas  in  us.  Now,  a  luppofition  of  one  knows  not  what,  does  not 
give  an  obfcure  idea,  but  rather  no  idea  at  all.     It  is  faid  that  material,  fub- 

';  certain  lim pie  ideas 

d  jfrdatiou  between 
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two  thtngty  wc  mud  then  be  able  to  (liew  at  lead  the  probable  exidenee  of 
the  two  things  between  which  we  afl'ert  there  is  a  relation  ;  for  we  cannot  ' 
predicate  any  thing  of  a  fubjed  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all* 
But  we  who  have  no  notion  of  fubftance,  inufi  either  (liew  at  leaii  the  pro- 
bability of  it^  exigence,  or  admit  that  we  cant>ot  point  out  any  relation  be- 
tween it  and  our  fenfations— The  befng  of  lubdance  is  an  improbable  con- 
jecture. '  It  is  a  thin^  fuppofed,  of  the  necedity  of  which  we  can  be  by  no 
meani  certain;  and  it  helps  to  e&plain  n6thing,  dnce  it  can  neither  be  de- 
finedy  nor  imagined,  nor  underdood. 

"  To  alFume  aiw  ^thing  as  a  caufc  of  which  we  have  no  notion,  and  of 
which  it. is  iinpo(Iu>te  to  form  any  conception,  is  certainly  not  very  philo- 
fbphical,  unleiswe  can  drd  infer  theexiltence  of  the  thing,  and  afterwards 
its  connection  with  known  objecls,  by  the  aid  of  reafoning,  which  may  at 
lead  amount  to  probability.  Now,  by  whiit  argument  do  philofophers  en* 
Ideavour  to  eftablifli  the  being  of  their  material  (ubdance  ?  I  know  of  none, 
unlels  it  be,  that  after  having  taken  for  granted  the  exidence  of  external 
qualities,  they  contend  tliat  something  is  necedkry  to  fupport  thefe  qualities, 
plow  I  defire  to  know  what  fiipports  that  Ibmething  ?  l^  it  be  anfwered, 
that  it  fupports  itfelf,  I  aJk  for  the  proof.  How  has  the  Hyloid  dilcovered 
this  property  in  material  fubdancb  ?  Is  (he  Theid  prepared  to  acknowledge 
the  being  of  a  felf-fudaining  world  of  matter?  Biit  it  may  perhaps  be  (aid 
there-are  \e\'eT?X  substrata.  I  defire  then  to  a(k  where  we  Ihall  find  their  ul- 
timate fupport?  Shall  we  invoke  the  Oiade  of  Chrydppus  to  teach  us  how 
to  fet  a  bound  to  numbers,  and  a  land-mark  to  infinity  ?  Or  diall  we  re(( 
with  our  fubdancet?  where  the  Indian  I'eded  with  his  tortoife-— on  fome- 
thing,  we  know  not  what  ? 

**  There  are  perhaps  fome  philofophers  who  will  t^ll  us  that  God  has  (b 
condituted  the  world,  tlial  he  is  hirafelf  thecaufe  by  which  all  edences  ex- 
id,  and  is  himfelf  the  fupport  of  material  fobdance.  The  fuppofitionis 
bold,  and  the  hy/iothesis  doubtful.  We  cannot  go  from  one  caufe  which  wc 
know,  diredllyto  that,  which  wc  alfume  to.be  the  fird.  Man  cannot  count 
thelinks  k\  a  chain  which  infinity  alone  can  meafure.  He  cannot  trace  the 
feries  of  eve()ts  to  the  origin  of  time.  He  may  think  that  a  God  exid«  and 
had  being  before  nature  and  the  world,  but  he  can  place  no  fecond  caufe 
afier  the  nrd.  His  eye  cannot  reach  immeafurable  di dance ;  it  can  neither 
fee  beyond  the  chafm  which  feparates  finite  from  infinite,  nor  defcry  a  limit 
to  unbounded  vidon. 

"  It  may  be  adied  how  I  account  for  fenfations,  if  I  quedion  the  exidence 
of  ■%  material  substratum  ?  1  might  alk,  in  my  turn,  how  we  can  account  for 
them  with  it;  To  adign  caufes  for  every  thnig  has  been  the  vain  attempt  of 
ignorance  in  every  age.  It  has  been  by  encouraging  this  error  that  fuper« 
iution  has  endaved  the  world.  In  proportion  as  men  are  rude,  uncultiva-' 
ted,  and  uncivilized,  they  are  determined  in  their  opinions,  bold  in  their 
prefumptions,  and  obdinate  in  their  prejudices.  When  they  begin  to  doubt, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  they  begin  to  be  refined.  The  favage  is  feidoixi 
a  fceptic — the  barbarian  is  rarely  incredulous.  The  leis  men'  know,  thq 
lefs  they  are  embarraifed  to  find  a  caufe  for  any  event." 

We  acknowledge  the  force,  and  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  pre- 
ceding argument.  We  do  not,  however,  fubfcribe  our  afifent  with« 
out  nuny  qu^ifications,  to  the  inference  which  the  author  has  d«* 
tluced.    It  ifi  a  truth  which  admits  of  no  coatrovcrfy,  that  the  abfo. 
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hte  exiftenoe  of  fuhflrata  canpot  be  pof.tively  r.fEjmed  or  denied  \k\t 
afny  mode  of  pro. t  which  has  hitherio  been  difcuv^red.  The  qi;e(-. 
tion  at  liTue^  therefore,  reipefis  not  the  cert-iinty,  but  the  prubabi.ity 
of  fuch  exiitences  ;  2nd  th<  author  ha«  availed  himfcif  with  dexterity 
of  every  argument,  adverle  to  fach  a  probability,  which  occurred  to 
his  reafon  or  his  fancy.  One' apparent  i)DJeclioii,  however,  to  the 
hypotfaefis  which  he  efpoufes,  has  nci'her  b<^en  noticed,  nor  inciden- 
tally obviated  by  him.  We  refer  to  the  univei'ai  heiitf  \n  fuch  cxif- 
tences,  whuh  men  of  all  clafTcs  and  habits  fcem  to  have  pofTefled  from 
die  earlieft  period  of  active  intelligence*.  To  this  circuinf^ance  feme 
writers  of  conflderable  celebrity  have  advcr  cd  with  particular  force; 
nor  \s  it  improbable  that  an  inquiry  inio  the  origin  and  nature  of  fuch 
a  belUf  w\g\ii  throw  important  light  on  thefe  very  obicure  !nvcftiga-> 
tions.  Ptrhaps,  indeed,  the  Faft  itfeU  may  admit  of  difpute  ;  but  as 
the  doubts  refpedling  it  relate  to  the  ai2ual  conftitution  of  the  mind, 
an  examination  of  them  cannot  fail  to  contribute  fume  aid  in  the  ma« 
terial  work  of  elucidation.  For  our  ow^n  part,  we  are  difpofed  to  ad- 
opt the  argument  and  the  languai^e  of  the  author  himfelf,  and  to  in* 
quire,  if  a  belief  of  tie  know  not  xvbaty  be  in  ftri£t  truth,  any  belief  at 
^U?  Mig)it  it  not  on  the  other  hand  be  queftiohed,  whether  the  idea 
of  a  common  principle  or  centre  of  inherent  union  for  the  different 
qualities  of  matter,  be  not  a  dlftind  and  palpabJ^e  idea  ? 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  author  purfues  the  fame  inveRigatlon  re« 
fpedling  the  exiftence  oifubflrata.  We  prefent  to  oiiif  readers  the 
following  lively  refutation  ot  Mr.  Harris^  notion  refpc<3:ing  primary 
matter,  \ 

"  /^<f  gain  agUmJise  of  It  (obferves  the  learned  author  of  Pkiloso/thical  Jf 
rangements)  9  when  we  say  that  t/ie  first  matter,  is  not  in  the  lineameuts  and  comfikx* 
ion  which  make  the  beautiful  face  ;  not  yet  the  flesh  and  blood  which  make  those  It* 
neameats  and  that  comfiUxion,  nor  yet  the  liquid  and  solid  aliments  which  make  that 
flesh  and  blood,  not  yet  the  simhle  bodies  f  earth  and  water  which  make  those  *vari* 
ous  ailments,  but  something  wtuih  being  below  all  these,  and  suhp^tijtg  them  all,  is 
yet  different  from  them  all,  and  essential  to  their  existence.** 

"  This,"  our  aulhur  refuraes,  '*  is  the  glimpse  which  the  Peripatetics  ob» 
Uip  of  the  primary  matter  by  the  aid  of  abftra(5tion.  It  njay  however  he 
obferved  of  mankind  in  general,  that  they  do  not  commonly  acquire  know- 
ledge by  (liutting  their  eyes  on  all  the  objects  of  their  perception.  He  who 
would  hnd  fomething,  mutVbe  parefuj  not  to  take  away  till  nothing  be  left. 
We  may  abflradi  from  a  complex  idea,  and  reduce  it  to  one  that  is  dm  pie 
and  uncompounded  ;  but  the  abflraftion  of  all  known  ideas  can  only  leave 

.  a  void  in  the  underftanding.  We  fubtracl,  it  is  true,  al}  quantity  from  the 
mathematical  point ;  but  in  affuming  its  exiftence,  we  ^do  not  pretend  to 
have  an  idea  of  it.  The  geometrician  mufl  have  keen  eyes,  who  gains  a 
glimpfe  of  that  which  has  neither  bulk  nor  magnitude ;  and  the  Peripatetic 
who  gains  a  glimpfe  of  a  beautiful  face,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  wonder 
0/  (bofe  who  are  not  accuflomed  to  fee  where  there  ceafes  to  be  any  object 

\of  vifion." 

W^  entirely  approve  the  objeft  amd  the  fcope  of  our  author's  argii- 
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^  inents  in  refutation  of  the  ftrange  notiohs  refpc£ling  firft  forms,  uni* 
verfals,  and  primary  matter  which. had  their  origin  in  the  ancient 
fchools  of  phtlofophy,  and  which  in  modern  times  have  been  re* 
vived  chiefly  in  the  learned  writings  of  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr. 
Harris.  j 

The  author  has  not^  however,  purfued  his  argument  to  the  extent 
of  which  it  is  fufceptible,  and  has  therefore  not  arrived  at  thoCe  im- 
portant conciufibns,  by  which  the  foundatiqn  of  genuine  philofophy 
is  in  a  greatmeafure  fupported.  Thistafk,  in  truth,  has  already  been 
fully  and  ably  executed,  by  an  author  to  whom  we  have  before  had 
occafion  to  refer,  'in  the  **  £lement«'of  the  Philofnphy  of  the  Human 
Mind  ;"  a  work  to  which  we  always  feel  a  pleafure  in  appealing,  a$ 

.   toamoJel  of  legitimate  reafoning  and  philofophical  refearch. 

We  (hall  clofe,  for  the  prefent,  our  obfervations  on  the  "  Acade- 
mical Queftions,"  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  author's  dif- 
quifition  rc(peStingfir^ forms, 

**  There  is  no  weird,  in  the  language  •f  (he  Peripatetics,  more  difficult  (o 
be  underdood  than/or^.  Sometimes  the  foul  is  itielfa  form  ;  fometiines  it 
is  the  place  of  forms.  It  is  form  which  makes  body  obvious  to  fenle  ;  yet  . 
the  firft  form  is  not  cognizable  to  the  fenfes.  Nothing  can  be  diftinguifliea 
unlefs  it  be  under  fome  particular  form.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  general 
form  abftra£led  from  all  individual  things  which  is  univerfal  with  refpedtlO 
all  beings.  We  are  then  to  ^obtain  a  fight  of  the  primary  matter^  by  fay- 
ing, that  it  is  to  univerfal  form  what  fecondary  matter  is  to  peculiar  form. 
The  fceptic,"  continues  the  author,  "  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  if  be  can 
indeed  obtain  .any  knowledge  of  a  thing  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  all  his 
refearches  by  the  repetition  bf  a  few  words,  which  he  may  not,  perhaps, 
underftand;  but  the  language  of  ancient  philofophy,  like  the  language  of 
ancient  religion,  was  fometimes  purpofely  involved  in  obfcurity.  It  was 
not  until  tliecV^mif  had  pronounced  certain  words  of  mf  fterious  import,  that 
the  afpirant  could  learn  the  fecrets  of  Eleufis,  or  was  gratified  with  the  ^v- 
vine  aolciw.  ^  ,  ■'  ' 

"  ^t  is  difficult  to  per9eive  any  analogy  between  two  things,  by  the  help 
of  a  third,  of  which  we  have  abfolutely  no  notion  at  all.  What  is  univer*- 
fal  form  ?  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  range  of  being  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Nature  difowns  it;  aqd  imagination  purfues  it  in  vain  to  the 
\im\%  of  e^^iflenge." 

{T^  he  fontinui^.) 
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I.    IntrodaSfiMn  to  the  Siw  Ifflament.     By  John  David  Michael  is,  &c; 

{Concluded J rom  P.  i%7j. 

2.    Remarks  on  Michaclis'i  IntroduSfion^  U  the  New  Tejlament^  &c. 

{Concluded from  P.  ^Sj.J 

J.  The  Evidence /or  the  Authenticity  and  Divine  Injpiraiion  of  the  /p$^ 
cal)pjejiated ;  and  vindicated  from  the  ObjeSlions  of  the  late  Pi^cifef- 
Jor  F.  (J.)  D.  Mickaeiu  \  in  Letters  addnffed  to  the  R^v,  Herbert 
AUrJh^  B.  D,  P.  R.  S,  FelUw  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  Pp.  92.   3s.      Hatchard,   1802. 

TO  the  author  of  this  lad  tra£^,  as  \f  ell  as  to  cur  readers,  an  apo- 
logy is  due  for  our  delaying  fo  long  to  take  notice  of  a  publican 
tion  fo  truly  valuable.  The  only  apologjt  that  we  can  efR-r,  was  the 
impoflibility  of  doing  it  juftice  till  we  had  received  Michaelis's  obfcr- 
vations  on  the  Apocalypfe;  and  for  the  length  of  time  that  his  learn- 
ed work  has  been  in  our  hands,  we  h^ve  already  accounted,  we  truff, 
to  the  fatisfadion  of  all  whom  we  are  very  defircus  10  fatisfy. 

The  reader  has  already  had  fuffivient  evidence  of  the  ability  with 
which  Mr.  Marfli's  hypothefis  concerningpthe  origin  of  the  three  lifft 
gofpels  has  been  overturned  by  the  anonymous  author  oi the  Remarks; 
and  he  will  perceive,  by  and  bye,  how  exa£l!y  that  authi>r  agrees  with 
the  Utter^writer^  in  his  reply  to  one  or  two  of  Michaelis's  gbjeSIons' 
to  the  Apocalypfe^  but  he  will  have  reafon  to  regret  with  u»,  that 
neither  of  thefe  champions  of  the  truth  has  animadverfed  on  the  chap- 
ter in  which  Michael i&  treats  of  ihe  EpiAie  of  St.  Jude. 

We  believe  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  of  the  divine  infpiration 
of  thatepiftie  there  is  lefs  wZ/rW  evidence  than  of  the  iufplration  of 
any  other  book  of  the  New  Tcftaoient ;  and  the  difficulties  which  havic 
btcn  felt,  perhaps,  by  every  refledling  reader,  our  au:hor  has  con- 
trived to  aggravate  with  great  ingenuity  and  learning.  He  begins  with 
inquiring  whether  the  author  of  the  epiltle  was  the  brother  of  James 
the  foa  of  Alphaeus,  in  otder  to  afcertain  whether  he  was  himfcif  an 
.apodle;  but  as  we  have  already  expofed  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning 
-  by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  apoftles  only  were'  infj)ired,  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  enter 'here  into  that  difcullion.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  pbfervc,  that  Michaelis  admits,  that  if  Jude,  the  author 
of  the  5piftle,  can  be  proved  to  have  been  an  apoftie,  all  the  objec- 
tions, which  he  has  fo  induftrioufly  brought  together  agalnft  the  ca- 
nonical authority  of  that  eptftlir,  muft  go  for  nothing.  Now  he  acknow- 
ledges, what  inJeed  he  could  not  welldeny,  that  Jude,  the  author  tf 
the  epiftie — if  the  epijflle  be  genuine— ^vf^s  certainly  the  brother  of 
James,  called  our  Lord's  brother ;  but,  we  truft,  that  Jatnes,  the  bro- 
thei-  of  thaLord,  has  in  our  lad  number  been  j^roved  to  have  been  the 
fame  perfo'n  with  James  the  fon  of  Alphseus ;  and  if  fo,  it  follows  un- 
deniably, that  ]u66  the  author  of  the  epiftie  was  an  apoftie,  and  thaiiC 
the  epiftlc  itfelf  i$  Qf  canonical  authority. 
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Aware,  perhaps  that  fome  fuch  inference  as  this  might  be  drawn 
from  his  concellions,  our  autnor  boldly  declares,  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  that  he  "  has  really  fome  doubts  whether  theepiftJ6  be  not  t 
forgery^  noade  in  the  name  of  Judc,  by  fome  pcrfon,  who  borrowed 
the  chief  part  of  his  materials  from  the  fecond  epiftlej  of  St.  Peter, 
and  added  fome  few  of  his  own." 

The  obje£lions  (hould  be  ftrong  which  authorize  fuch  a  conclufion 
as  this,  concerning  an  epiftle  quoted  as  genuine  by  writers  of  fuch 
eminence,  ai.d  fohigh  antiquity  as  Ori^en,  Clemt-nt  of  Alexandria, 
and  Tertullian  ;  who  flouriflied,  the  lateft  of  them  in  the  third,  and 
the  other  two  in  the  fecond  century.  Let  us  fee  what  thole  objec- 
tions are. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  author  does  not  call  himfelf  an  apoftle ;  but 
as  St.  Paul  has  oinitted  his  apoftolical  title  in  four  of  his  epiftles,  of 
which  the  authenticity  was  never  queftioned,  the  profeflbr  builds  not 
much  on  this  obje£lion.  He  difpofes  likewife  very  pr»^pcrly  of  the  ill- 
founded  objedlion  which  fome  critics  have  made  to  the  6th  and  7th 
verfcs  ;  but,  fays  he, 

*'  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  vindicate  the  ninth  verfe,  in  which  the  arch- 
angel Michael  is  (aid  to  have  difputed  with  the  devil  about  the  body  of 
Mofes.  The  whole  ftory  of  this  difp  11  te,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Jewish  fable,  it  is  not  wrytasy  (we  ii.ail  fee  by  and  bjethat  it  \^' im/iossibU) 
to  difcovcr^  becaufe  the  book  from  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken 
by  th«  author  of  our  epiflie,  is  no  longer  extant;  but  I  will  here  put  together 
ftch  fcattered  accounts  of  it  as  I  have  been  able  to  collet.  ' 

*'  Origen  found  in  a  JewiQi  Greek  book,  called  the  "  Aiiumfttim  (f  Mo' 
ses  *f  which  was  extant  in  his  time,  though  it  is  now  loft,  this  very  ftory 
related  concerning  the  difpute  of  the  archangel  Michael  with  the  .devil 
•bout  the  body  of  Mofes.  And  from  acompari'on  of  the  relation  in  this 
))ook  with  St.  Jud«'s  quotation,  he  was  thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  it  w^s 
the  book  from  which  St.  Jude  quoted.  This  he  allcits  without  the  leaft 
hefitation  :  and  in  confequence  of  this  perfuafion,  he  himfelf  has  quoted  M^ 
Assumlition  of  Moses,  as  a  work  of  authority,  in  proof  of  the  temptation  of 
Adam  and  Kvc.  by  the  devil  f.  But  as  he  has  quoted  it  merely  for  this  pup- 
pofe,  he  has  given  iis  only  an  imperre6t  account  of  what  this  book  contain- 
ed, relative  to  the  difpute  about  (he  body,  of  Mofes.  One  circumftance^ 
however,  he  has  mentioned,  which  is  not  found  in  the  epidle  of  St.  Jude, 
namely,  that  Michael  reproached  the  devil  with  having  pofTefled  the  fsrpent 
'  which  feduced  Eve."  (P.  379.) 

Lardner,  whofe  learning  is  unqueftionable,  is  of  opinion  that,  in 


f  Et  primo  quidem  in  Genefi  ferpens  Evem  feduxifTe  defcribitur,  dc  quo 
in  Ascensiwie  Mosis,  cujus  libelli  meminit  in  Epifioli  fua  Apodolus  Judas  : 
Michael  archangel  us,  cum  diabolo  difputansde  corpore  MoyH  (Moriis}« 
ait,  a  diabalQ  infpiratam  ferpentem  caufam  extitilTe  pra&vari&tionic  Adae 

fi  £V9. 

Pe  Priocfpiis^  lib,  iii.  cap.  2. 
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the  days'of  St.  Ji.»de,  there  was  nofuch  book  extant  as  that  quoted  by 
Origenj  and  that  bv  the  h^^.y  of  M'ifes  we  ou  ht  to  underifand  the 
ytwijk Jiate^  as  by  ihc  body  of  Chrifl^  is  often  ofi'^am  tat.  Chrijiiafi 
Church,  Our  author's  objections  to  both  thefe  opinions  are  unaiifwe- 
rable.     Book^  weic  indeed  f  Tged  in  the  name  of  the  npoilles,  by  Fll- 

J'udging  ChriftianSy  during  the  hundred  yeaf?  thatela.^fed  b**cween  St. 
udc  and  Ortgcn  j  but  that  Is  not  the  period,  in  which  we  ftiould 
look  for  the  forgery  of  Jewifli  books  *,  That  by  the  bndy  of  Mofes  it 
meant  the /ru//^  Church  andjiaie^  and  that  St.  Jude  refers,  as  La^d-. 
ncr  fupp.>(28,  to  the  vifion  in  Zcch-iriab  (cKap.  iii.  i — 3.)*  is  in  iffelf 
fo  eztrem<:ly  inprobable,  that  fome,  v/no  hav  adopted  the  interpre- 
tation, have  been  forced  to  propofe  a  critical  emendation  of  the  text, 
to  maice  the  quotation  in  the  epiftle  tally  witi>  the  records  of  the 
prophet. 

A  critical  emendation  of  the  text  of  a  facred  writer  is  fo  hazardous- 
an  experiment,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  tried,  but  when  the  text  is- 
{o  manifeftly  corrupted  as  to  be  abfolute  nonfenle  in  ail  the  ancient 
maaufcripts  in  which  it  occurs  ;  but  this  i?  a  cafe  which  we  believe 
has  never  occurred  in  any  text  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  mqft.  ccr* 
tainly  not  in  the  text  before  us.  There  were  various  books,  befide» 
^  the  Old  1  eftament^  of  high  authority  among  the  Jews,  and  the  book 
^Kfhich  was  feen  by  Origen  ma^  have  been  one  df  them.  Whether  it 
wasjuftly  held  in  authority  is  of  no  iTiportance;  ^oy  if  St.  Jude's  epif^ 
tie  was^  addreiTed,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  to  Jcwifh  Chrif^iai^s  ia 
danger  of  being  corrupted  by  the  Gnoftic  haerefy,  he  might  in  an  tfr- 
gumtnium  ad hominem^  quote  that  boot  to  them  wi^h  as  much  propriety 
as  St.  Paul  certainly  quoted  heathen  poets  when  preichlng  at  Athens. 
St.  Jude  i^  exhorting  thofe  to  whom  he  wrote,  not  to  fpeak  evil  of 
dignities,  as  fome  of  the  fcnfual  Gn^ilHcs  did,  and  he  could  not  more 
forcibly  (hew  the  impropriety  and  fmfulnefs  of  luch  evil  fpeaking,  than 
by  putting  them  in  mind  of  what  they  firmly  believed,  that  the  arch- 
angel, when  difputing  with  the  devil,  did  not  even  againft  him 
*^  bring  any  railing  accufation,  but  fafd  ;  the  Lord  rebuke  thee." 

^'To  the  doflrine,  which  St.  Jude  inculcates  by  thi«  quotation,  that  we 
ought  not  to  fpeak  evil  of  dignities,  not  even  of  the  fallen  angels,  but  that 
we  (hoii^d  leave  judgment  .to  God,  I  have,  fays  our  author,  no  objc  tion. 
And  1  ;really  think,  that  they  transgress  the  hounds  if  /trf*Jiriety  who  make  it 
their  l^uiinefs,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  their  writings,  to  repiescnt  the  de%ii 
0U an  obfect^ detestation,  fmce,  notwith finding  his  fail,  be  is  lUll  a  being  of 
fuperior  ordcr.'^  (P.  392.) 

For  being  on  much  ceremony  with  the  devil,  when  we  have  occa^^ 
fion  tofpeak  of  him,  the.  neceflTty  is  not  very  apparent,  and  is  certainly 


*  Let  pot  the  fecond  book  of  Efdrac,  which  was  forged  during  that  pe- 
|i<|d,  be  <|eeined  an  exoeption.  It  is  forged,  indeed,  ia  the  name  of  a 
JewiOi  prophets  but  its  objed)  has  evidently  been  to  coovert  the  Jews  froip 

1«efei»0phriiU  

not 
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pot  implied  in  the  words  of  St.  Jude ;  but  we  havc^oftcn  wilhcd  tha  ^ 
divi/»es,  when  they  reprefcnt  the  devil  as  tempting  every  man  to  ever/" 
fin  which  he  commits,  would  recolleft  that  ubiquiiy  wr  one  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  not  of  the  devil ;  and  that  fuch  reprefentaiion$  may 
lead  the  ignorant  vulgar  into  a  fpecies  of  idolatry.  This,  however, 
IS  not  the  queilion  at  prcfent  before  us.  That  quedion  is  what  can 
liave  induced  our  author  to  obj\-£l  fo  ftrongly  to  a  quotation  which,  as 
he  acknowledges,  inculcates  found  doflrine,  and  certainly  contains  an 
_ argument  unanfwerable  by  thofe  to  whom  it  was  addrefftd  ? 

Why,  he  has  read  a  Jcwifh  book  entitled  Phetiroth  Mojbe^  i.  c.  Thg 
Death  of  Mofeiy  which  fome  critics,  efpccially  De  al  Rue,  fuppofe  to 
be  the  fame  work,  as  that  which  Origen  faw  m  Greek.     Now  the 
Phetiroth  Mc  (he  contains  the  moft  extravagantly  abfurd  account  of 
Mofes's  reluctance  to  die  ;  of  his  difputing  on  the  fubjeS  with  God  \ 
of  the  devil's  joy  at  the  approaching  death  of  Mufca ;  of  Michael's 
faying,  **  Thou  wicked  wrttchy  \  grieve,  and  thou  laugbeft^"  of  Jo* 
fbua's  attempting  to  pray  for  Molts,  and  being  ftopt  by  the  devil  re- 
prefenting  the  impropriety  of  fuch  a  prayer ;  of  the  mouths  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  bemg  ftopt  by  1,840,000  devils,  which  on  a  moderate 
calculation,  fays  our  author,  make  three  devils  to  one  man  ;  of  Ga- 
briel's and  Michael's  refufal  to  fetch  the  Rul  of  Mofes,  becaufe  Mo*  - 
fcs  was  too  ilron^  for  the  former,  and  had  been  intruded  by  the  lat- 
ter; of  the  devil's  offering  to  fetch  it,  and  being  feized  with  aviolent 
pain  like  Yhat  of  a  woman   in  labour,  as  foon  as  he  faw  the  fliining 
countenance  of  Mofes ;  of  the  devil's  being  compelled  to  go  again  on^ 
the  fame' errand,  when  he  received  from  NIofes  fuch  a  blow  with  his 
miraculous  rod,  that  he  was  glad  to  efcape ;  bf  God   himfelf  at  laft 
killing  Mofes,  and  witn  that  kifs  extracting  his  foul  from  his  body, 
upon  which  God  uttered  a  heavy  lamentation ! 

'^  I  ferioufly  afk,  adds  our  author,  every  impartial  judge,  wliciFier  (hat 
perfon  could  be  an  infpi.ed  writer,  or  an  immediate  difciple  of  him,  who 
made  a  manifeil  diilinction  bct\%een  the  hiRory  of  the  Old  Tefiament  and 
the  fabulous  tradition*;  of  the  Jews,  who  has  quoted  fuch  a  book  as  this,  and 
lelefled  from  it  a  pallage  ib  apparently  fabulous,''  (P.  385.)  / 

Certainly  no  iofpired  writer,*-  nor  indeed  any  writer  of  good  fcpfe 
and  the  fmallcft  tinfture  of  fcience,  could  quote  as  authority  fuch  a 
book,  he  has  defcribcd  the  Phetiroth  Mojhe  to  be ;  but  what  evidence 
is  there  that  the  Phetiroth  MoJhe  is  the  book  quoted  by  St.  Jude' and 
Origen  ?  ThuTe  is  none.  Nay  (reader  be  not  furprifed),  our  author 
himfelf,  before  he  defcribcs  this  farrago  of  improus  nonfenfe,  acknow- 
ledges that  it  cannot  be  the  book  quoted  by  Origen  and  the  ^poftle. 
•  i  have  carefully  examined  it,  he  fays  (p.  381.),  and  can  affert,  that 
it  11  a  modern  work,  aqd  jhat  its  contents  are  not  the  fame  as^thofe 
of  the  Greek  book  quoted  by  Origen  ;*'  and  that  its  contents  are  not 
the  contents  of  the  book  quoted  by  St.  Jude  is  felf- evident,  becaufe 
in  the  Phetiroth  MoJhe  the  archangel  does  bring  a  railing  accufatioA 
jigainft  the  devil,  czl\\r\g\\\vei  wicked  wrttgb% 

•        •  •  '      Btit 
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But  if  all  this  be  fo,  what  has  the  Pbetiroth  Mojbe  to  do  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  cpiftle  of  St.  Jude?  Why,  ^t  fenrcs^ 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced  and  defcribed,  to  throw  duft 
into  ihe  eyes  oi  a  carelefs  reader  ;  and  this  it  does  fo  efFe^ualiy,  that 
the  prefent  writer,  when  he  had  firft  read  the  fcdton,  ot  which  ho 
has  here  given  but  a  fliort  abftrad,  was  half  inclined  to  adopt  the 
concluGon  of  Michaelis.  ^ 

The  only  other  obje^ion  to  the  authenticity  of  the  epiftlc  which  if 
ef  any  weight,  is  drawn  from  the  author's  referring  to  the  prophery  tf 
Enoch,  which' is  fuppofed  to  bean  apocryphal  book  ;  but  thacobjedioi| 
is  fo  completely  obv.ited  by  Lardmr  in  ftis  Supplement,  and  by  Cave 
in  his  Life  of  St.  Jude,  that  nothing  is  left  foi;  us  to  lay  on  tlie 
fubjea. 

If  our  author's  obfervations  on  the  epiflle  of  St.  Jude  have  aSbrdel 
us  little  fatisfaSion,  he  has  made  ample  amends  in  the  chapter  wbich 
treats  of  the  firft  epiftle  of  St.  John.  By  a  critical  analyiis  of  that 
treatife,  for  as  fuch  he  confiders  it  rather  than  an  epiftle,  and  by  his 
^knowledge  of  oriental  literature,  he  has  afcertained  with  greater  pre* 
ciiion  than  any  other  commentator  with  whpm  we  are  acquainted,  the 
objeds  which  ithe  epiftle  had  more  particuUrlv  in  view;  and  has  thus 
been  able  to  fliew  the  true  meaning,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  fc- 
veral  expreffions,  which,  among  the  facred  writers,  are  peculiar  to 
St.  John. 

•*  That  thedefign  of  this  epiflle  was  to  combat  the  do61rine  delivered  by 
certain  falfe  teachers  appears  from  chap.  ii.  18 — 26,  iii.  7.  iv.  1 — 3  ;  and 
what  this  falfe  doctrine  was,  may  be  inferred  from  the  counter- Ho6lrine  de- 
livered b)  St.  John,  chap.  v.  1 — 6.  The  apollle  here  alFerts,  that  *  Jefiis 
is  the  Chrilt/  and  that  he  was  tlie  Chrifl.  «o/  Sy  waJgronly,  but  by  Hvater  and 
bio9d.  Now  thefe  words,  which  in  theralelves  are  not  very  intelligible,  be- 
come "perfedly  clear,  if  we  con(ider  them  as  oppofcd  to  the  doctrine  ot  Ce-? 
rinthus,  who  aflerted  that.  Jefus  was  by  birth  a  mere  man,  but  that  the 
^on,  Chri(},  defcended  on  him  at  his  bapliim,  and  left  him  beiore  hi« 
death.  But  if  what  St,  John  fays,  cha|).  v.  I — 6,.  was  oppoled  to  Cerin; 
thus,  the  AntichriUs,  of  whom  he  (peaks,  chap.  ii.  18,  J9;  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  vcr.  22,  denied  that  Jafus  was  the  Chrifl,  as  alfo  the  tal;e  pro- 
phets mentioned,  chap.  iv.  1 — 3,  muR  beCerinthians,  r^r  at  leaft  Gno'lics, 
That  they  were  neither  Jews,  nor  Heathens,  may  be  inferred  from  chap.  ii. 
19,  where  St.  John  fays,  '  they  went  out  from  «/ '  Further,  he  deicrlbes 
them,  chap.  ii.  18,  asperlbns,  who  had  lately  appeared  in  the  world.  But 
this  defcription  fuits  neither  Jews,  nor  HealheiM,  who,  when  this  epiiile 
was  written,  had  not  lately  begun  to  deny,  that  Jefus  was  the  Cbrift." 
{P.  401.) 

"  In  fome  places,  efpecialiy  chap.  iv.  2,  3,  St.  John  oppofes  falfe  teach-r 
ers  of  another  defcription,  namely^  thofe  who  denied  that  Chrift  was  cpme 
in  the  flefti^  Now  they,  who  denied  this  were  not  Cerinthians,  but  anoj 
th«»r  kind  of  Gnoftics,  called  Docetets.  For,  as  on  the  one  hand  Cerinthus 
maintained,  that  Jefus  was  a  mere)  and  therefore,  real  man,  the  Docetes, 
on  the  other  hand^  contended,  that  he  yvas  an  incorporeal  phantom,  in  which 
the  C^on  Cbriftf  as  tl^e  diyiiie  nature^  prefented  itfcU  to  mankind^,  chap.  i. 
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1.;  wr  hands  Jtave  handled,  eppears  I  ike  wife  to  be  oppofed  to  this  error  ofiHe 
Docelcs."  (P.  409.) 

Gut  pinhor  docs  not  pretend  to  afcertain  the  precife  time  when  this 
epiftlc  or  tre^tife  was  written,  but  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  be- 
fore the  dcftrjcrion  of  Jenilalcm.  He  has  a  pretty  long  chapter,  di- 
vided »m«)  fcven  f  dlions,  on  the  remarkable  verle  mentioning  the  three 
heavenly  wit nefles,  which,  in  his  decided  opinion,  is  fpuiioas.  As 
vre  do  rot  think,  t!  :  eatiircverly  of  (o  much  importance  as  many  have 
thought*,  we  fhail  not  here  ente-^  into  the  debate  ;  though,  we  cannot 
avoid  faying  that  Michaelis  has  treated  Mr.  Travis  with  a  titi^ac  of 
contempt  from'  v;hich  ihat  gcntlema.rs  unqu;iH'»iiabl  ^  iearnir.g  and 
ingenuity  (hou)d  have  fcreened  him  \  and  that  the  digumeius  by  whiych 
he  himfelf  attempts  t)  prr>vc  th  :t  th^  difputed  verfe  was  not  in  the 
Latin  verfion  read  by  St.  Cypri  .n,  arc  fuch  as  he  would  have  laughed 
at,  and  very  proptrl)  laughed  at,  had  they  been  employed  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  queftion. 

On  what  he  f;^.ys  of  the  fccond  and  third  epiftles  of  St.  John  we 
have  very  few  remarks  to  make.  That  they  v-ere  written  by  the 
apoftle,  and  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  by  an  Epheiiaii  prefbyter  of 
the'name  of  John,  he  proves  we  think  completely,  and  anfwers  the 
objedtions  that  have  been  moft  generally  made  to  them.  That  the 
fecond  was  addrefled  to  a  Chriftian  commumty^  and  not  to  an  individual^ 
is  an  opinion  which,  though  he  has  plaufibly  fupported  it,  we  cannot 
adopt;  but  we  areftrongiy  inclined  to  believe  with  him,  that  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  the  third  is  addrtfled,  was  a  member  of  the  Church  at 
Cori^ith,  remarkable  for  his  hofpitality  to  ftrangers.  When  he  affirms^ 
that,  in  the  ape  ftolic  age^  the  power  of  excomnumication  was  lodged 
in  the  consrt-gation  at  larg^,  he  advances  an  opinion,,  which,  though 
even  Mofheim  Hmlelf  feems  to  have  adopted  it,  is  directly  contra- 
di£led  by  the  atjthor  gf  the  Apocalypfe.  If  tbe  power  of  excommu- 
nication had  then  been  in  the  Chnftian  congregations,  the  anrels  of 
Pergamus  and  Thyatira  could  not  have  been  reproved  for  fuffering 
falfe  doflrines,  which,  on  that  fuppofition,  they  had  no  authority  to 
fupprefs.  Without  entering  here  into  the  controverfy  concerning  the  . 
conftitution  of  the  primitive  church,  on  which  we  have  had  repeated 
occafions  to  deliver  our  opinion  at  great  length,  we  fliall  only  fay  that 
the  apoftles  would  not  have  adled  like  men  of  common  fenfe^  had  th^cv' 
entruiled  *' the  power  of  the  keys,"  as  it  has  been  called,  to  men  fo 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  Chriftianity  as  the  greater 
part  of  almolt  every  Chriftian  congregation  muft  then  have  been* 

Michaelis  is  a  remarkable  inflance  how  far  a  deflre  of  fingularity 
"Will  carry  a  man  even  of  great  learning  and  of  no  apparerit  heretical 
bias,  from  the  plain  path,  only  becaufe  it  hath  been  trodden  by  thou* 
fands  before  him.  This  propenfity  difccvers  itfelf  in  his  objedlions 
to  the  ii;fpiration  of  the  fecond  and  third  gofpels ;  in  his  obje^ions  to 


See  our  18fch  Volume,  p.  133. 
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the  canonical  authority  of  the  eplftle  to. the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  gene- 
ral cpiftlc  of  St.  Judej  and  in  the  contempt  with  which  he  is  difpoled 
to  treat  thofe  who  think  difFecentl,'  from  himfelf  of  the  contefted  verfe 
of  the  firft  epiftle  of  St.  John.  It  appears,  however,  nowhere  ftronger 
than  in  his  obfervations  on  the  Apoc^lypfe. 

He  introduces  thefe  obfervations  by  an  apology  for  his  own  fccpti-  . 
cifm,  and'  hy 'pleading  the  authorityof  Luther,  who  cxprefled  his  con- 
teifkpt  of  the  Apocalypfe  in  very  unbecoming  terms.  In  England  the 
authority  of  Luther  is  nothing ;  and  we  hope  that  it  is  nowhere  e<]uai 
to  the  authority  of  Michaeii^  ;  for  without  detraSing  01;  wifliing  to 
detrad  from  the  merits  of  that  bold  reformer,  we  may  fafely  fay  that 
his  opportunities  of  forming  a  corre6t  judgment  of  the  queftions  ia 
debate  were  very  infeiior  to  thofc  enjoyed  by  our  auihor.  Luther  and 
the  foreign  reformers  are  indeed  often  appealed  to  by  fome  injudicious 
polemics  among  ourfelves  on  other  fubjeds ;  but  why  fliould  we  look 
op  to  them  as  to  auiborities  on  any  fubjedl  ?  The  church  of  England, 
as  the  author  of  the  letters  in  vindication  of  the  Apocalypfe  well  ah- 
ferves,  "  was  bleffed  with  the  privilege  of  fettlmg  her  articles ^ad  her 
canon  at  a  later  period ;  at  a  time  when  the  teitimonies  of  the  antients, 
concerning  the  books  of  fcripture,  were  more  accurately  afcertained, 
and  when  the  firft  crude  notions  of  the  honed  reformers  had  been  ma- 
tured intofafe  opinions  by  the  progrcfs  of  time  and  tiuth..  This  is  a 
repiiarkaUe  iaftance  6f  good  coming  out  of  evil.  The  advantage  arofe 
from  the  fubjugated  ftate  in  which  this  Church  was  holden,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reformation,  by  the  tyrannical  hand  of  Henry  VI I L 
which  kept  back  the  fettlement  of  our  ecclefiaftical  opinions  till  they 
were  more  maturely  confidered." 

Without  regardmg  the  authority  of  Luther,  therefore,  let  us  accom« 
pany  our  author  in  his  inquiry  into  the  evidence  that  we  have  for  the 
authenticity  and  divine  inl'piration  of  the  Apccalypfe;  and  as  that  evi- 
dence is  divided  into  external  and  internal,  let  us  conHder  each  fepa* 
rately  and  then  form  our  judgment  from  the  whole* 

Michaelis,  in  examining  the  external  evidence,  begins  with  Eufe- 
bius,  whom  he  reprefents  as  not  having  been  able  ta  obtain  any  hifto- 
rieal  certainty  on  the  fubje£l,  and  as  therefore  taking  a  jniddle  courfe, 
neither  pronouncing  it  a  forgery,  nor  afcribing  it  to  St.  John  the 
Apoftle.  We  have  many  witneffes,  however,  anterior  to  Eufebiuf, 
whofe  tefticnony  we  can  examine  for  curfelves  unbiased  by  his  opi- 
nion ;  and,  therefore,  our  author  very  properly  appeals  to  them,  whe- 
ther they  received  the  Apocalvpfe^  openly  rejected  it ;  or  have  paffed 
it  over  in  fuch  filence  as  in  cfFeft  amounts  to  a  rejecSion* 

'*  The  mod  antient  evidence,  and  who  belongs  perhaps  to  the  lafl  men- 
tioned dafs  of  writers,  is  Ignatius.  For  he  wrote  epiflles  to  the  Chrifiian 
commanities  at  Ephefus,  Philadelphia,  and  Smyrna,  which  are  thofe  of  (he 
feven  churches,  to  which  the  feven  epi()les  in  the  book  of  Revelation  are 
addreflfed  in  the  name  of  Chrifl.  Yet  Ignatius,  though  he  particularly  re- 
minds Jhe  Epheiians  of  the  praifes  beHowed  on  tliem  by  St.  Paul,  is  totally 
fiknt  both  in  hit  epUUe  to  the  church  of  Cphefus,  and  in  bis  epifiles  to  the 

churches 
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churches  of  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia,  of  (he  praifes,  which  according  ifo 
Rev.  ii.  1—7,8 — 11.  iii.  7 — VI,  their  biftiopK  had  received  from  Chrift 
himrerr.  Under  thefe  circumflances  may  we  not  conclude,  either  that  the 
Apocal)p'e  was  unknown  to  Ignatius,  or  that,  if  it  was  known  to  him,  he 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  genuine?  And  may  we  notlikewilie  infer,  that.  If  it 
was  a  genuine  work  of  St.  John  the  ApoiUe>  it  coulxi  not  have  remained  un- 
■  known  to  Ignatius  r"  (P.  4(52.) 

This  argument  has  a  plaufible  appearance  to  him  who  refle£ls  not 
on  the  circumftances  und^r -which  the  cpiftles  of.  Ignatius  were  writ- 
ten ;  but  that  it  fhould  be  urged  by  Michaelis,  {hews  only  to  what 
fliifts  even  the  mod  vigorous  mind  will  have  recourfe  in  fupport  of  a 
favourite  hypothecs.  Michaelis,  as  wc  have  feen  *,  queftions  the 
autKenticity  of  the  cpiftles  of  Ignatius  when  they  are  produced  iti  cvi'- 
dence  that  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  were  written  by  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  attributed  ;  but  he  exprefles  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  of 
their  authenticity,  when,  from  the  mere  Jtlence  of  Ignatius,  he  infers, 

•  or  wi(hes  to  infer,  that  the  Apocalypfe  was  not  written  by  the  apoftlc 
St.  John  !  Yet  ^*  the  filenee  of  Ignatius,"  as  the  learned  author  of  the 
Remarks  obferves,  (p.  38)  **  proves  nothing,  uplefs  we  make  it  incum- 

-  bent  on  the  author  of  a  few  Epiftlcs,  (when  on  a  journey  and  under 
lentence  of  death)  to  quote  every  authentic  book  known  to  the  churches 
to  which  he  writes.'* 

But  does  Ignatius  really, obfervc,  with  refpeft  to  the  Apocalypfe, 
.  fuch  a  fi!ence  as  amounts  to  a  rejcSionof  it  ?    This  queftion  the  au- 
thor of  the  Litters  to  Mr.  Marjb  in  Vindication  of  the  authmticity  and 
Avine  Infpiration  of  the  Apocalypfe  has  anfwcrcd  in  the  moft  fatisfadlory 
manner. 

•'  We  are  to  take  into  our  account,  the  peculiar  circumflances  under 
which  this  Father  of  the  Church  wrote  his  epiflles,  which  are  the  only  re- 
mains of  his  works.  He  was  a  prifoner,  upon  travel,  guarded  by  a  band  of 
foldiers,  whom,  for  their  ferocity,  he  compares  to  leopards,  and  by  them 
hurried  forward  in  his  patfage  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  there  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beads.  In  fuch  circumflances,  he  would  write  only  at  uncertain 
leafons,  and  with  ^frequent  interruption;  his  train  of  thoughts  neceflarify 
^  broken :  and  his  quotations  depending  probably  on  memory  alone,  would 
be  inaccurate.  From  thefe  cauies  it  has  happened,  that,  in'his  hafly  epiflles, 
tlie  references  of  Ignatius  to  facred  fcriplure,  may  be  fly  led  allusions,  nitber 
than  quotations,  and  to  many  of  the  facred  books  he  appears  not  to  allude  at 
all.  Tlie  epiflle  to  the  Ephefians  is  the  only  book  exprefsly  named  by  him. 
Of  the  gofpcis  he  only  quotes,  or  plainly  alludes  to,  thofe  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John.  And  it  will  appear  dubious  to  thofe  who  examine  the  quo- 
tations and  allulions  of  this  Father,  whether  .the  AQs  of  the  Apoflles,  or  any 
of  the  epiftles,  are  indubitably  quoted,  or  alluded  to  by  him,  except  that  to 
the  Romans,  the  firfl  to  the  Corinthians,  to  the  Gaiatians,  Ephefians,  Phi- 
lippians,  and  the  fecond  to  Timothy.  But  fhall  we  affirm,  that  Ignaliot 
lejeflcd  two  of  the  gofpels,  and  fourteen  of  the  other  books  of  facred  fcrip- 


See  our  18lh  Volume,  Pp.  9, 10, 
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tare,  becaufe  no  clear  and  evident  allufiou  lo  them  can  be  f^)und  In  lliefe  hit 
batly  ep.'fllcs  ?  No  one. will  make  this  affirmation.  The  aulh^nticity  and 
divine  inTpiratron  of  ihefo  fcriptural  books' are  ('iipportcd  by  other  and  (uffi- 
cicnt  evidence ;  anti  the  conclulion  vihich  Michaehs  invitci*  us  to  draw,  IVcm 
the  filence  of  Ignatius  refpe^ling  the  Apocalypfe,  mull  appear  ralli  and  un- 
founded. We  can  neither  conclude,  becaufe  Ignatius  has  not  mentioned 
the  Apocalypfe,  nor  alluded  to  it,  that  theiefore  it  was  unknown  to  him  ; 
nor  that,  if  it  was  known  to  him,  he  did  not  believe  it  genuiiie;  nor  yet 
that  his  filence  concerning  it  amounts  to  a  rejeflion  of  it.  7'his  anlwer  may 
be  applied,  and  I  trufl  efTedually,  in  cafe  it  Oiall  ht  concluded  (hat  Ignatius 
has  patfed  over  the  Apocalypfe  in  silence.  But  there  are  fomc  pallages  in  his 
epiiiiesy  which  may  perhaps  be  admitted  to  allude  to  the  Apocalypfe.  It 
may^e  thought;  that  if  Ignatius  had  not  feen  the  Apocalypfe,  he  would  iw^t 
have  ufed  certain  expreilions,  which  he  has  employed  in  the(e  paifages. '  I 
ibali  prefent  them  at  length,  becaufe  they  have  never  yet  been  produced* 

'''  Rev.  i.  9.  I  *  ^^"**'  ^^  ^^"*'  *^  ^"• 

•'  The  text  of  the  Apocalypfe  is  here  taken  from  the  approved  edition 
ofGnelbach;  and  it  is  a  confirmation  to  be  addend  (b  his  fupports  of  this 
text,  that  it  was  thus  read  by  Ignatius.  This  exprelfion,  though  (he  idea  be 
quife«fcriptural,  is  to  be  founds  I  believe,  in  no  other  paflkge,  but  in  this 
of  the  Apocalypfe  only."  {Tfte  Evidences  for  the  AutJientiuty  dud  InsJUreuim. 
^the  j1fiocal)'/ise.  Pp.  23, 24.) 

This  excellent  letter- writer. produces  two  ether  paiTages  from  Tgna^ 
tius's  Epiftle  to  the  Ephefians,  which  obvioufly  allude,  the  one  to 
Rev.  xxi.  2,  and  the  other  to  Rev.  xxi.  3,  fo  that,  we  have  the  apo^- 
tolical  biihop  of  Antioch  not  a  fi}ent  witnefs,  as  Michael  is  fuppofeSy 
againji  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypfe,  but  a  witnefs  giving  the 
very  fame' evidence  for  its  authenticity,  that  he  gives  for  the  attthen- 
ticity  of  various  other  books  of  the  New  Teftament. 

"  The  old  Syriac  tranilalor,"  fays  Michaelis,  *'  whom  I  mention  imme* 
diately  after  Ignatius,  becaufe  in  my  opinion  he  lived  in  the  firft  centur/« 
did  not  Iranflate  the  Apocalypfe:  confeqiently  he  either  knew  nothing  of 
it,  or  did  not  believe  it  to  be  genuine,"    (P.  4'63.) 

But,  as  the  letter-writer  obfcrves,  whoever  has  read  Marfli's  notei 
upon  ihat  part  of  Michaelis's  work,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  pxove 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Syriac  verfion,  niuft  be  convinced  that  there 
is  no  lufHcienc  evidence  that  it  was  made  before  the  fourth  century  ; 
and  we  (hall  prcfently  difcov.er  the  reafon  for  omitting  the  Apocalypfe 
in  a  verfion  made  in  that  century,  and  intended  for  popular  ufe. 

From  the  Syriac  verfion  Michaelts  proceeds  to  Papias>  without 
taking  the  fmalleft  notice  of  Polycarp,  who  undoubtedly  re^oived  the 
Apocalypfe  as  the  genuine  work  of  St.  John.  This  is  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  reafonable  controvdrfy  by  the  teftimony  of  his  difciple 
Trenaeus;  and  that  teitimony  is  confirmed  by  other  witncfTes  firft 
brought  forward,  we  believe,  by  the  author  of  The  Evidences,  ice.  now 
under  revjcw, 

**  This  apafiolical  and  excellent  man  (Polycarp)  foffered  martyrdom, 

abput 
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about  the  middle  of  (he  fecond  century  ;  that  is,  about  fixtj  year*  after  the 
Apocalypfe  had  been  publilVied.  An  account  of  this  event  Is  given  in  a 
genuine  and  interefting  cpiiile  written  (rom  th^  church  of  Smyrna,  over 
^•hich  Polycarp  had  prefided,  and  in  which  city  he  fuffered.  In  this  epiftle, 
part  of  which  is  reported  by  Eulebius,*  there  feenis  to  be  fome  allufioiis  to 
the  Apocalypfe,  wl)ich  have  eicapcd  obfervatlon.  And  if  the  Apocalypfc 
Jw'as  received  by  the  church  of  Smyrna  at  Polycarp 's  death,  theri  can  be  no 
doabt  but  it  was  received  by  him  their  bilhop  and  iu/lrud^or. 

'In  Rev.  i.  15. 
•  The  feet  of  the  Son  of  Man^ire 
defrribed/ 


TU^ftf^(M». 


'IntheEpiftfe, 
'  The  body  of  the  fuffering  martyr 
is  reprefented,* 


That  the  writer  did  not  ufe  the  word  ;3^aXxoXiCayof,  may  be,  accounted 
for,  by  his  having  in  view,  at  the  fame  time,  another  paflTage  of  fiuripture, 
1  Peter  i.  7,  where  llie  apoftie  compares  the  fuflfering  ChrilHan  to^o/^/r/W 
f« /Z^yf/r;  but  whydid  he,  after  having  ufed  the  word  goU,  omit  (he  i«oe 
xov^;  ^oTUfjia^ofjLivw  of  St,  Peter,  to  fubftitute  gy  xximw  fm^otpfwj?  Why  I  but 
becaufe  he  was  led  to  il  by  this  paflage  of  the  Apocalypfe  f 

•*  The  pious  and  fubllme  prayer  of  Pol)  carp,+  at  the  awful  moment  whon 
the  fire  was  about  to  be  lighted  under  him,  begins  with  thele  words,  Kvpif, 
I  Biog,  0  Trayjoxplwp.  They  are  not  only  remarkable  for  the  change  of  cafe^ 
from  the  vocative  to  the  nominative,  which  is  obfervable  in  the  Apocalypfe; 
but  they  are  the  identical  words  in  the  prayer  of  the  Elders,  Rev.  xi.  17. 
Kvptf,  0  ©EOf,  6  vctiio,KfaThf,'*    fEvidences,  &c.  Pp.  27,  9,S  ) 

From   thefe  inftances   we  heartily  agree   with   the    annonymous 


♦  The  entire  epiflle  is  pijiblifhed  by  Cotelerlus  in  the  fecond  volume. 
S.  S,  Patrum  qui  temjioribus  aposUlicisfioruerufit,  and  trail flated  into  Englifli  bjr 
Archbilhop  Wake. — Rev. 

t  As  this  prayer  is  not  long,  and  as  it  is  the  wretched  fadiion  of  the  age 
to  defpife  the  tafle  and  talents  of  the  fathers  of  the  church^the  Englifln  rea- 
der may  not  perhaps  be  ill  pleafed  with  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  hini' 
feir  how  properly  the  epithets  pious  and  fublime  arc  applied  by  our  author^ 
/  to  the  compofition  of  Polycarp. 

"  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  4he  Father  of  thy  well-belo^'ed  and  blefTed 
Son  Jefus  Chri/l ;  the  God  of  angels  and  powers,  and  of  every  creature,  an«l 
especially  of  the  whole  raqe  of  juft  men,  who  live  in  thy  prefence:  I  give 
thee  hearty  thanks  that  thou  hafl  vouchfafed  to  bring  me  to  this  <Jay^  and  to 
^  this  hour ;  that  I  (bould  have  a  part  in  the  number  of  thy  martyrs,  and  in 
the  cup  of  thy  fon  Chriil,  to  the  refurredion  of  eternal  life,  both  oFlbul  and 
body,  in  the  incorrupt  ion  of  the  Holy  Ghof^  (»  ei/^x^ta,  vmuftuloi  myiau): 
i^mong  which  may  I  be  accepted  this  dav  before  thee,  ais  a  &t  and  accept 
table  Sacrifice ;  as  thou  the  true  God,  with  whom  is  no  fal(hood»  haft  botH^ 
before  ordained,  andmaniieUed  unto  roe,  and  alfo  hafi^  now  fulfilled  it.  F<u: 
this,  and  for  all  things  elfe,  I  praife  thee,  I  biefs  thee^  I  glorify  thee  with  th» 
eternal,and  heavenly  Jefus  Chrift  ihy  beloved  fon;  with  whom  to  thee  anci 
flie  Hgly  Ghoil,  be  glory  bgth  now,  and  to  all  fuccccding  agej.     Amen.'* 

JFakis  translaiicm^ 

writer-, 
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anonymous  author,  that  fome  confirmation  is  derived  to  the  tefiimony 
of  Irenxus,  that  Polycarp  and  his  difciples  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna^ 
received  the  Apocalypfeas  a  facred  book  \  and  as  Polycarp  was  himfelf 
a  difciple  of  St.  John,  it  feems  to  us  that  his  tcftimony  ought  to  be 
decifive.  We  proceed,  however,  with  Michaelis^  who  obTervea 
that—  ,  . 

"  Paptas,  who  is  reprefented  by  Eufebius  as  a  man  of  great  credulity » 
woald  be  an  evidence  of  the  ulmolt  importance  again (l  the  Apocalypie^  if 
it  could  be  clearly  and  indifputabiy  proved,  that  he  had  never  quoted  it. 
For  his  very  credulity,  how  great  foever  it  might  have  been,  would,  in  cafe 
he  rejected  the  Apocalypfe,  increafe  (he  weight  of  hisHeflimony.  Papias^ 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  was,  as  is  well  known^ 
the  founder  of  the  Millenarian  fyflem  among  the  orthodox.  His  opinion 
was,  that  after  the  geneiial  relurreftion,  Chrill  would  reign  a  thou^nd 
years  upon  earth  with  the  faithful :  and  it  was  this  opinion  which  induced 
Eufebius  tO  afcribe  to  him  the  charadier  of  credulity.  Now  it  is  certain, 
that  in  not  any  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible  the  dodlrineof  the  Millennium 
is  taught  in  exprefs  terms,  though  many  Millcnarians  have  pretended  that 
feveral  of  the  antient  prophets  have  fpoken  of  it.  fiuf  in  the  Apocalypfe, 
and  the  Apocalypfe  alone,  this  do6)rine  is  difcover^ble,  if  we  take  all  the 
exprelfions  ufed  m  the  20lh  chapter  in  a  ftridily  literal  (enfe:  and  this  is  the 
^chapter  on  which  all  the  Millenarians  of  modern  ages  have  principally 
grounded  their  optr^ons.  If  then  Papias,  the  father  of  the  Millenarians^ 
who  made  it  likewife  his  particular  bufinefs  to  inquire  into  what  had  been 
faid  and  done  by  the  apottles,  has  never  quoted  the  Apocalypfe,  (his  filence 
muft  imply,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century  the  Apocalypfe  . 
was  unknown  in  A(ia  ^linor,  which  is  equivalent  to  its  not  then  exi(iing. 
For  Papias  was  bi(hop  of  Hierapolis,  a  town  not  far  from  Laodicea,  to  the 
angel  of  which  church  one  of  the  feven  apocalyptical  epiftles  wasaddrelTed. 
Could  then  this  prophetical  book  have  remained  unknown  to  him,  if  it  had 
then  exifled  ?  And  if  he  had  known  it,  would  he  have  rejeded  a  work 
which  would  have  been  the ^ bell  fupport  of  his- favourite  doctrine?  And 
would  not  his  very  credulity  have  contributed  to  his  acceptance  of  it,  with- 
out fufficient  examination  of  it,  even  though  it  had  not  been  genuine^ 
(Pf.  463—464.) 

Would  not  the  reader x>f  this  extraft  naturally  fuppofe  that  the  works 
of  Papias  have  come  down  to  us,  and  that  in  fuch  of  them  as  treat  of  ^ 
the  Millennium  the  Apocalypfe  is  never  quoted  ?  The  truth,  however^ 
is,  that  of  the  writings  of  this  antient  father  there  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  only  a  few  very  fliort  fraginents  quoted  and  preferved  by 
Eufebius. 

**  In  thefe  we  have  no  mention  of  the  Apocalypfe  They  treaf  of  other 
fubjeds  ;  of  the  gofpels  chiefly.  And  to  two  only  of  the  ibur  gofpels  has 
'Papias  given  evidence.  Yet  no  one  has  doubted  for  this'reafon,  whether 
Papias  received  the  other  two.  Yet,  as  the  fubjed  on  which  Papias  was 
then  treating,  was  the  gofpel,  it  i^  Wronger  evidence  againfl  St.  Jvhn*s 
gofpel,  that  lie  did  not  mention  that  gofpel,  than  that  he  omitted  to  write 
on  his  Apocalypfe  [is  againft  it].  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  the  quotations 
of  Papias  from  the  epilUes  of  (he  New  Teftament.  It  is  faid  by  Eufebius 
that  Papias  quoted  from  the  firft  of  Peter  and  the  fir^  of  John,  and  nO  dli^er 
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of  the  epiftles  are  mentioned  as  quoted  by  him.  Yet  no  notion  hat  thence 
been  entertained  by  the  learijed,  that  he  rejeded  the  other  epiftles  of  the 
(acred  canon.  '  He  confirms  thofe  which  he  has  mentioned/'  fays  Lardner, 
"without  prejudicing  the  reft." 

"  Upon  the  (ame  footing  ftands  his  silence  concerning  the  Apocalypfe.* 
And  this  filence,  in  thefe  fhort  fragments  ot  his  works,  wouid  be  no  evi-* 
dence  againft  it,  even  if  we  had  no  teftimony  that  he  receivod  it  as  holy ' 
writ.  But  fuch  teftimony  we  have  from  Andreas,  bi(hop  of  Cacfaria,  who 
wrote  in  the  fifth  century.  Michaells  colledls,  from  foroe  expredions  of 
Eufebius,  that  Papias  had  no  where  cleared  up  the  important  qiieftion, 
whether  Jtkn  the  Presbyter,  who  also  lived  at  E/iheiUs,  Kvas  the  wi  iter  of  tht  jfjiO'^ 
calypse.  But  how  could  our  author  ^ped  (uch  determination  from  Papias, 
when  it  appears  that  in  his  time, the  queftion  was  never  agitated?  Eufebius 
hlmfelf,  in  the  fourth  century,  ftrft  ftarted  it.  Dionyfius.  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  century  preceding,  hdd  mentioned  fome  other  John,  ^Afierhajis  theauthor  ; 
but  even  he  docs  not  mention  John  the  Presbyter,  Sot  is  there  any  evidence 
that  it  was  af^ribed  to  any  other  than  to  John  the  Apoftie,  by  any  orthodox 
writer  of  the  church,  during  the  firtt  century  of  its  appearance  in  the  world.*' 
(Evidences,  &c.  Pp,  29—30.) 

The  fame  excellent  writer,  after  confuting  fome  other  caviU  of 
Eufebius  and  Micbaelijs  refpeding  Papias,  concludes  his  fourth  letter 
with  two  arguments,  which,  added  to  the  teftimony  of  Andreas,  of 
Caefaria,  leave  not  in  our  minds  a  doub^  but  that  the  biihop  of  Hiera* 
polis  received  the  Apocalypfc,  For  thefe  arguments,  however,  wc 
refer  the  reader  to  the  letters  thcmfelves,  and  fliall  conclude  our  ob- 
fcrvations  on  the  teftimony  of  Papias  with  the  words  of  the  able  ^/- 
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•  — » 

''  He  builds  an  argument  (for  the  fpurioufnefs  of  the  Apocalypfe)  on - 
Eufebiu's's  account  of  Papias;  who  is  faid  to  reprofent  him  as  grounding  his 
do6trine  of  the  Millenciam,  mt  m  the  Bible,  but  on  certain  expressions  €f  Christ 
mnd  his  e^stles,  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  di(co« 
ver  on  what  authority  this  alfertion  is  made :  Eufebius  (aw  no  fuch  conclu-  ' 
fion  i  for  he  fpeaks  of  the  Apocalypfe  in  the  very  fame  chapter  without 
queftioning  its  authenticity.     But  the  words  in  queftion  are,*  d  km  rryoufjau^ 

fiV^lkKu;  u^lJktfd  [Ml  avfiu^axoTot,. — raj  «:rocrToXixjK  hnyticrtii  means  in  general  ac* 
counts  of  the  apostles,  hot  excluding  the  Bible,  or  any  part  of  il,  as  the  Apo- 
ealyp(e;  which  indeed  feems  particularly  pointed  out  in  the  words  which 
follow  :*— T«  »  wTiiiiy/iaoi  flr^  «t/|aw  fjMvlixu;  ti^fxiva.  Eufebius  ufes  the  gene- 
ral expreffibn,  becauie  Papias  aftedted  to  have  learnt  as  much  by  word  of 
mooth  as  from  books.  Andreas  of  Cxfarea  therefore  had  good  reafon  to 
confider  Papias  as  giving  teftimony  to  the  Apocalypfe."  (Remarks,  &c. 
p.  38.)  '  •  \ 

That  Juftin  Martyr,  Melito,  Irenaeus^  and  Athenagoras,  received 
the  Apocalypfc  as  canonical  fcripture  is  admitted  by  Micbaclis  j  but, 
as  the  author  of  the  Letters  to  M,  Marfh  ohferves^^— 

"  He  has  pafted  over  in  filcnce  the  evidence  to  be  found  in  that  va- 
luable remnant  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity — Th£  Epistle  prom  the 
Gaxlicak  CuulicH£S4^  wbicbielates  the  fufferiugs  of  their  niartyrs  about 
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the  year  177,  80  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Apocalypfe.  We  are 
obiiged  to  Eafebius  for  preferving  aconiiderable  part  of  this  letter,  in  which 
Lardner  has  remarked  this  pafTajto— A)(o\ovd«y  ru  a^^hmn  at  vvayi^.'  They 
are  the  very  words  of  the  Anocaiypfe^  ch.  xiv.  4.  and  fo  peculiar  in  idea 
and  expreflion^  as  e^ridently  to  be  derived  from  no  other  origin."  (Evi- 
dences, &c.  p.  34.)  I 

Our  anonymous  author  gives  two  other  quotations,  whicb,  added 
to  this,  render  it  impoifible  to  doubt  but  that  the  Gallican  churches^ 
which  employed  the  writer  of  the  epiftle  to  write  in  their  name,  re- 
ceived the  Apocalypfe  a:^  divine  fcripture. 

Michaelis  admits  \hat  the  Apocalypfe  was  undoubtedly  received  by 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tcrtulli^n,  and 
"  with  their  evidence,"  he  fays,  '*ends  the  fecond  ceptury.**  But  he 
forgets  Apollonius,  who  is  reprefented  by  Eufebius  as  Aipporcing 
the  Apocalypfe;  who  fufFcred  martyrdom  about  the  jear.  |86,  and 
whofe  teftimony,  as  the  ai/tbor  of  the  letters  obferves,  is  a  valuable 
addittoh  to  our  evidence. 

Thus  then  we  have,  in  the  firft  and  fecond  centuries,  as  witneflea 
for  the  Apocalypfe,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Papias,  Jusxm 
M^ARTYR,  the  Gallic  Churches,  Iren.«us,  Athenagoras, 
Melito,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tjirtullian,  Theophilus^ 
and  Apollonius  ;  whilft  there  is  not  one  unexc^eptionable  witneft 
produced  againft  it,.  Marcian,  the  Gnoftic,  and  a  k&,  called,  from 
their  antipathy  to  the  word  ><9yof,  aa  employed  to  denote  Chrid'ft 
divine  nature,  ^^ogi.,  did  indeed  tcjtA  it  as  they  rejeded  other  books 
of  iacred  fcripture ;  but  the  rejedion  of  the  Apocalypfe  by  Marcian 
is  greatly  in  favour  of  its  pretenfions ;  for  it  is  the  teftimony  of  an  un-» 
willing  witnefs,  that  the  Apocalypfe  was  in  circulation  before  th9 
year  127  ;  whilft  the  reafoning  by  which  thd  Jhgi  endeavoured  to 
prove  it  the  work  of  Cerinthus  is  abfurd  and  contradidlory.  Accord- 
ing to  them  there  was  no  Chiiftian  church  at  Thyatira  when  the  ApO'- 
calypfe  firft  appeared  ;  and  yet  they  attribute  the  Apf>calypfe  to  Ce- 
rinthuSy  who  was  contemporary  with  St.  John,  and  lived  in  Ephefuft 
aunidft  the  feven  churches ! 

In  the  third  century  Hippolitus  and  Oric[en,  two  of  the  brighteft 
luminaries  of  the  antient  church,  received  the  Apocalypfe  as  the  wor^ 
of  St.  John  the  Apoflle,  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  averfion  of 
Origen  to  the  Millenarian  doarines  muft  have  made  hkn  willing,  as 
his  unrivalled  learning  and  acutenefs  made  him  able,  to  confute  ita 
pretenfions,  had  fuch  a  confutatlion  been  poffible.  To  this  weight  of 
evidence  what  does  Michaelis  oppofe  i  Why,  nothing  buf  the  tefti- 
mony of  Caius,  a  Roman  Prefbyter,  who  fpeaks  of  tf«.  Apocalypfe, 
as  the  work  of  Cerinthus ;  but  that  Apocalypfe,  as  our  learned  pro- 
feflTor  himfelf  acknowledges,  was  in  many  refpe£ls  different  from  the 
Apocalypfe  of  St.  John*  and  is  therefore  a  work  with  which  we  have 
no  concerfv  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria,  whom  Michaelis  wiihcs  to 
prefs  into  his  (;aufe,  certainly  received  the  Apocalypfe  as  a  divinely 
infp.ired  book ;  though,  from  its  obfcurity  and  certain  peculiarities  o£ 
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ftyle  and  manner,  he  exprefles  fome  doubt,  as  he  fays  others  had  ex-* 
prefled  before  him,  whether  it  was  written  by  St.  John  the  £vange<- 
lift.  It  was  for  the  fame^  reafon^ — the  obCcurity  of  the  prophecies 
iHid  the  peculiarities  of  its  ftyle,  that  Eufebius/and  fome  other  critics 
of  his  time  appear  to  have  doubted  whether  St.  John,  the  author  of 
the  Gofpel,  could  have  been  likewife  the  author  of  the  Apocalypfe; 
but  no  one,  however  defirous  of  invalidating  the  authority  of  the 
book,  has  ever  produced  any  external  evidence  to  fuit  his  piirpofe.  Ic 
^  has  indeed  no  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  facred  books  publiflied  by 
Cyril  of  jeriifalem,  and  the  council  of  Laodicea ;  but  thcfe  cata- 
logues contairi  only  what  was  to  be  generally  read  in  the  chiircheiy* 
omitting  the  Apocalypfe  as  the  Church  of  England  has  lijcewife  omit- 
ted it  in  the  calendar  which  appoints  the  ordinary  leiFons  for  the  daily 
fervice  through  the  year.*  '*  1  hat  fo  myfterious  a  boo^,  efpecially 
after  the  ahpfe  of  it  in  the  controverfy  concerning  the  Millennium, 
^ould  have  raifed  doubts  in  the  minds  of  fome,  ought  not  to  furprife 
us,  .  The  church  at  large  certainly  decided  for  it."^    (Remarks,  &c. 

P-40.) 

Intimately  connected  with  the  external  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Apocalypfe,  is  the  time  at  which  it  was  written  ;  for  if  it  was 
not  publifhed  before  the  year  96  or  97,  no  -notice  could  be  t^ken  of 
it  by  Clement  of  Rome,  or  the  apoftolical  Hermes,  both  o(  whom, 
probably,  and  the  former  certainly,  wrote  before  that  period.  In  this 
cafe  too,  a  writer  of  the  fecond  century  becomes  a  much  more  impor- 
tant  evidence  than  he  could  have  been,  had  the  Apocalypfe  been  in 
circulation  fev^nty  years  fooner,  as  fome  have  ^ppofed.  MichaeKs 
enumerates  fix  different  opinions  which  have  been  held  with  re(pe£l  to 
the  date  of  the  Apocalypfe. 

1.  "It  has  been  aflerted,  that  the  Apocalypfe  was  wriden  irt  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  2.  Otners  refer  it  to  the  reign  ot  Nero*  S, 
Others  leave  it  undetermined  whether  it  was  written  under  Claudius  or 
Nero,  but  contend  that  it  was  written  before  the  reign  of  Doroitian,  and 
before  Iho  J^wi(h  war.  .  4.  According  to  the  ai'ual  opinion,  it  was  written 
-  in  the  reign  of  Doroitian.  5.  It  lias  been  referred  to  the  reigo  of  Trajan. 
6.  To  that  of  Hadrian,"*     (P.  519.) 

Michaelis  eafily  demoIiOies  the  firft  of  t^efe  opinions,  and  (hews  <m 
how  flender  evidence  the  fecond  rcfts,  though  it  was  adopted  bv  the 
ictimortal  Newton.    The  third  he  feems  himfelf  to  prefer  to  all  the 


♦  That  this  is  the  cafe  with  refpe^E  to  the  Laodicean  Caialogae  is  indU^ 
putable;  for  the  canon  in  which  it  is  given,  begins  thoa: — "  That  pfalms 
coropofed  by  private  perfons,  or  uncanonxcal  books,  ought  not  to  bk 
jREAD  IN  THE  CHURCH;  but  Only  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament.  What  books  of  the  Old  Testamint  must  bb  r&ad; 
Genesis,  Exodus,  &c.  .  O  F  T  H  E  N  Ew ;  fwr  Giisjieki  AcU  of  the  ApMtles^  sevem 
Catholic  EfistUs,  and  fourteen  rfSt,  Paul,'*  which  aro^^aumeratcd  as  they  are 
xeo^ved  m  our  cboccfa.^WMnMoV  Tramlaim^ 

Others^ 
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ethers,  labouring  to  prove  that  it  is  fupported  by  the  teftiohony  of 
Ireiueusy  whofe  words  he  thinks  have  been  generally  mifunderftood. 
He  (ays,  indeed,  that  one  or  other  of  the  three  firft  opinions  mi0  be 
adopted  by  ^hofe  who  confider  the  Apocalypfe  as  an  infpired  book; 
for  thus  odly  fhall  we  be  enabled  co  fhew  that  its  firft  priopbecies  wer# 
fulfilled  in>a  iborttime.    But 

*'  If  it  be  confidered  as  a  mere  humdn  competition,  U  may  be  either 
ftfcribed  to  Cerinthus  [this  is  utterly  impollible]  or  attributed  to  feme, un- 
known writer  who  lived  between  the  time  of  Papias  and  that  of  Jultin 
Martyr:  in  the  latter  cafe  it  might  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Ha* 
drian.  But  if  it  be  really  a  forgery*  if  it  contains  prophecies  of  the  Jewiih 
war  made  after  the  events  themfelves  had  taken  place,  .we  have  reason  to 
wtttJer  ikat  the  author  did  not  prophtty  mwe^ircumitantialij»  and  that  he  a/ijiears 
n  little  acquainted  with  the  events  of  the  war."     (P.  528.) 

This  is  indeed  fo  wonderful  that  nu  man  can  fuppofe  that  the  Apo-» 
calypfe  was  written  after  the  deftru£tion  of  Jerufalem,  and  at  the  fatne 
time  intended  by  its' author  to  contain  prophecies,  as  by  St.  John,  of 
the  Jewiih  wars !  It  is  equally  innpoflible  to  believe  that  it  was  written', 
with  whatever  intention,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  for  we  have  feen 
it  plainly  referred  to  by  Ignatius,  who  fufTered  martyrdom  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  But  the  date  of  the  Apocalypfe  has  been  fo  completely 
afoertaiDed  by  the  author  of  The  Letters. to  Mr.  Marjh^  that  we  (hall 
be  greatly  furprized  indeed,  if  we  ever  again  fee  the  queftion^gitajted. 
This  learned  writer,  after  demolifbing  the  three  opinions  firft  ftated 
by  Michaelis,  proceeds  thus  in  fupport  of  the  fourth. 

"  Irenxus  was  bom,  according  to  his  own  account,  in  the  age  immer 
diately  fucceeding  that  jn  which  the  vidons  of  the  Aprx^ilypse  were  feen. 
He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  as  his  name  and  language  import,  and  probably 
an  AfiaticGreek,  for  he  was  an  auditor  of  Polycarp,  who  had  been  an  au« 
ditor  of  St.  John  the  ApoHle,  by  whom  Iren^us  conHantly  affirms  the  Apo- 
calypfe to  have  been  written.*  Accordingly,  when  Irenasus  fpeaks  upon 
fucn  fubje6ls  as  concern  the  external  evidence  of  the  church,  he  appeals 
for  the  truth  of  what  he  has  advanced  to  Polycarp,  and  to  others,  who,  he 
lays,  had  feen  the  Apbftle  John.  He  appeals  alio  to  the  AHatic  Churches, 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  educated.  When  removed  from  A (i a 
into  Gaul,  where,  upon  the 'martyrdom  of  Pothinus,  he  became  bi(hop  of 
Lyons,  be  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  the  brethren  of  the  Afiatic 
Churches,  from  whom  he  Would  receive  the  mo(i  genuine  information  then 
to  be  obtained  concerning  the  Apocalypfe.  He  was  in  his  own  character 
the  mofl  learned,  pious,  prudent,  and  venerable  prelate  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  He  wrote  largely  in  defence  cif  the  truth;  and  it  has  been 
a  pfevailing  opinion  in  tife  Church,  that  be  fealed  his  teiUmohy  with  his 
blck>d. 

"  Here  then  is  a  witnefs,  far  furpafling  in  authority  and  credibility,  any 


*  The  author  from  whom  ihh^  extra6t  is  quoted,  refc  rs,  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  page,  to  the  precife  book  and  chapter  where  every  thing  will  be  found, 
which  he  affirms  to  have  been  faid  by  Irena^us*  - 
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that  has  hitherto  been  produced.*  Accordingly  his  evidence  and  no  other 
has  been  received  by  the  writers  vnearell  to  his  time,  and,  vf'iib  the  very 
few  exceptions  that  have  now  been  produced,*  by  the  universal  Church. 
And  until  tfiefe  days  there  hais  not  been  the  lead  doubt  of  the  import  of  hi% 
evidence ;  no  ope  has  feen  o^caHon  to  interpret  his  words  otherwife  titen 
according  to  their  obvious  and  received  meaning — tkat  ike  visions  of  the  A/tocia^ 
fy/sse  were  seen  in. ike  times  <f  Domitian,  But  (ince  a. novel  interpretation  of 
t^efe  words  hasiilow  been  attempted,  in  ord^  fo'prefs  them  Into  the  fervice 
of  a  preconceived  opinion,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  produce  them. 

**  Irenaeus,  fpeaking  of  the  myftical  name,  alcribed  to  Anti^Chrifl  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypfe,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  its  intefpreta^ 
tion,  adds  et  h  c^it  aw^mi^  iv  t»  wf  kou^v  Kn^vrlta^ou  n  ofofJM  rwlo,  h'lKtifw  a» 
f ^«cOn  Tou  }cai  T>iy  tt,tcwa>^)^V9  tu^axolo;.  Om%i  yoL^  Tgo  croXXot/  p^^yot;  Isa^vt,  ,  »ii.M 
&X^^  *''^*  '^'K  iJ/uiTf^tf  yivio^t  v^  to  vsXof  mg  Ao/i,£li«r>i;  et^xvi  •  which  is  thus  lite- 
rally tran  (la  ted — Bui  if  it  had  been  fii-ofer,  /hat  this  news  ihottJd  be  openly  pro*- 
claimed  in  t/iis  Jkresent  time,  it  ivould  Jiaye  bceti  told  even  by  him  ivho  saw  the  Re^ 
veiaticn.  For  it  was  not  seen  a  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  age  \or  gene-^ 
ratio ;),  toward  the  end  ofDomitiah*s  reign, 

*'  Thefe  words  are  plaii^  and  unequivocal ;  no  variety  of  interpretation 
of  them  arofe  during  fixteen  hundred  yeiM's,  in  which  they  wefe  read  by 
the  Church :  and,  indeed,  the^  only  doubt  concerning  them.mtu  is,  '  xi'hat  is 
it  that  Irenasus  affirms  to  have  been  seen  in  Domitian's  reign  ^*  What  does 
,the  ycrb  'seen  refer  to,  and  agree  with  ?  What  is  the  nominative  cafip  under- 
-ilood  to  the  verb  iw^oOn?  ISR)W,  I  will  venture  to  affirm;  that  no  (&reek 
fcholar,  unbiafTed  by  auy'  favourite  opinion,  can  poffibly  fuppofe  that  the 
i/erb  cw^dn,  'was  ieon'  .can^  be  referred  to  any  other  nommative  than 
ir  «roxaXv4^ftf.  '  The  Revelatiop.'  But  it  xi  npt  a  matter  wherein  a  critical 
'  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  is  required  to  enable  us  to  decide.  Plain 
icompion  fenfe  is  Hufficient]  to  fupply  vvhat  is  v&nting.  And  no  perfon 
J>onrefred  ,of  that  \[aluable  'qualificationi  can  read  this  paflage  tranflated  li- 
teraUy  into  ai,riy  language,  without  perceiving  that  the  thirlg  rei>refented  to 
"be  seen  in  the  latter  claufe,  mufl  be^  the  fame  as  was  faid  to  have  been  feen 
in  the  formet.  The  fame  verb,,  ufed  fo  nearly  with  a  relative,  ipuft  refer 
-^o  the  fame  noun.  Otherwife,  th6re  is  no  dependence  on  comihoja^lan- 
jguage;  'dnd  we  mud,  inalfour  writings,  be  driven  to  ufe  the  repetitions  in 
vogue  yyith  the  lawyers;  and  Irena^us,  if  he 'were  to  write  in  modem 
"times,  'fauft  He  InRrucled  t<J  fay,  after  the  word  Revelation,  not  it  was  fren 
ifctft  the  aforesaid  &evelatiin  wa^  feen/'  (The  Evidences,  &c.  Pf.  14, 15,  1(J.! 

This  reafoning  is  unanfwerable,  and  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Apdcalypfe  was,  written  in  the  risign  of  Domitian,  about  the  year" 
"196  <Mr  ^7  ;  'whence  it  folJQWs,  that  ithetcfti  monies  which  Wc'havc  in 
f avqu*  of  itsr  authenticity ,c  in  the  fecond  and  third  centuries,  are  en- 
titled to  even  grater  credit  than  an  ec^ual  number  of  teftimbnics  in 

;— -^l ■  ,     .  .^^  ;^    .  -. — ^ — ' : — I — r 

*  Thefe  are  Epiphanius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  on  whofe  autho- 
rity alone  the^ Apocalypfe  has  b^en  fcfppofed  to  have  been  written  duriqg 

Syriac  ver- 
the  reign  of 


the  reijgn  of  Claudius;  and  the  anonymous  fubfcr  ption  to  the  Syr 
Yion  of^e  Apocalypfe,  which  fays/ that  it  was  written  ^uring  the 
•Nero. '^^     •*  •  '  ^-  ■*••■,•--•-.?•-.;  ... 
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the  fame  centuries  in  favour  of  any  orie  of  St.  Paul's  epiftlcs.'  Now, 
we  have  feen  that  in  thefe  two  centuries  there  is  in  favour  of  the  Apo- 
calypfe  a  whole  cloud  of  the  mod  refpe£lable  witnefles,  with  not  a 
Jingli  tiftimony  againft  itj  but  thofe  of  Mercian  and  the  Alogi  !  Yqc 
Michaelis  affirms,  that  when  wq  place  in  one  fcale  the  writers  who 
either  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  rejeded  it,  and  in,  the  other,  thofe  who 
received  it,  the  balance  will  remain  in  equipoife ;  and  that  the  quef->, 
tion  of  its  authenticity  and  divine  infpiratton  mud  be  decided  at  laft 
by  the  internal  evidence  furnilhed  by  the  book  itfelf ! ! 

Into  his  difquifitions  on  the  internal  evidence  our  limits  will  hardly 
permit  us  to  enter.  The  author  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Marfh  has  faith- 
fully  accompanied  him  through  them,  and  fhewn  that  irt  the  objec- 
Jtions  urged  from  the  obfcurity  of  the  predictions,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  apocalyptic  ftyle,  there  is  nbthing  which  is  not  more  than 
overruled  by  the  irrefiftible  force  of  the  external  evidence.  To  thefe 
letters  therefore  we  refer  the  reader,  confident  that,  if  he  perufe  them 
^with  the  attention  and  impartiality  which  the  importance  of  the  fub- 
]tSt  demands,  his  faith  in  the  divine  infpiration.  of  the-  Apocalypfe 
will  not  be  (haken  by  all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  difplayed  by  Mi- 
chaelis. Nay,  with  thefe  letters  at  hand  to  guard  him  from  error,  he 
may  read  with  great  advantage  to  himfelf,  the  obje£lions  which  are 
urged,  from  internal  evidence,  to  the  divine  infpiration  of  the  Apoca- 
lypfe. Of  thefe  obje£lions«  fqme  are  indeed  artful  and  unfair,  and 
fome,  at  firft  fight,  appear  frivolous  \  but  nowhere  have  we  hen  more 
perfpicuoufly  ftated  the  qualifications  requifite  to  a  fucccfs^ul  in- 
terpreter of*^  that  myfterious  book, 

•*  In  the  firft  place,"  fays  Michaelis,  "every  man  who  attempts  (o  com- 
ment on  a  work  mud  be  complete  mafler  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written.  Now  the  Apocalypfe,  though  written  in  Greek*  is  at  the  fame 
time  full  of  Hebrailms.  It»  language  is  figurative,  and  the  figures  have  re- 
ference to '  Jewifh  cufloms ;  and  the  whole  work  has  maniicfily  the  form 
'and  manner  of  an  Oriental  compofition.  Confequenlly  an  interpreter  of  the 
'Apocalypfe  moO,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  unite  a  knowledge  both 
or  the  Oriental  languages  and  of  Oriental  antiquities)  for  mere  Hebrew 
philofophy,  or  fuch  as  is  derived  only  from  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  the  ufe  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon^  is  infufficient*  But  the  commentators 
on  the  Apocalypfe,  efpecially  thofe  who  have  taken  the  lead^  and  havefet 
the  fafhion  to  others,  have  for  the  moll  part  been  very  deficient  in  this  no- 
cefiary  qaaiification,and  moreover  have  been  biafTed  with  prejudices,  which 
are  not  well  adapted  to  a  difcovery  of  truth."     (P.  505.) 

"  A  fecond  qualification,  which  an  interpreter  of  tiie  Apocalypfe  ought 
to  poflefs,  is  a  tafle  for  poetry  and  painting;  for  in  the  Apocalypfe,  not- 
withflanding  its  uncouth  Greek,  we  meet  with  very  fine  defcripiion.  But 
when  a'vifion  is  well  reprefented,  the  rules  of  poetry  and  painting  are  tifu- 
ally  obferved,  and  confequently  fbme  knowledge  of  thefe  arts  is  requifite, 
in  order  to  underhand  the  reprefentation.  Thus,  if  a  painter  defignedto 
reprefent  a  dream,  occafioned  by  the  particular  interpofition  of  Divine  Pcp- 
Vidence,  he  would  paint  an*  angel  flanding  by  the  bed  of  the  perfon  who 
had  the  dream ;  and  this  hem  ight  do,  without  intending  to  fignify,  a^  a  do^ 
*  .  D  4  matical 
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mattcal  irulh,  that  an  angel  in  a  bodil)'  (hape  really Hefcendrd  to  that  per- 
fon,  and  inspired  ihe  dream.  In  like  manner  the.  angels,  which  a6l  focon- 
fid«rat)le  a  part  in  the  ApocalypCe,  may  be  coniidefed  as  poetical  imagery, 
unlef's  we  fuppofe  that  its  author  intended  to  convert  into  articles  of  faith 
the, fabulous  uotions  of  the  Tews,  that  every  land  andxevery  element  had  ita. 
peculiar  angel.  This  is  only  one  inftance*  out  of  many,  which  might  be  al- 
leged^ But  among  the  commentators  on  the  Apocalypfe,  where  dial!  ^e 
find  one  *,  who  had  a  proper  talie  for  the  explanation  of  poetical  reprefen-  . 
tation?"  (P.  501.) 

"  The  third  and  mofl  important  requiHt&is  a  cohiplcite  knowledge  of  bif- 
lory,  efpeciaily  the  hiftory  of  Afia.  A  general  knowledge  of  hiltory  is  by 
no  means  fufficient;  it  mud  be  a  knowledge  which  deicends  to  the  moil 
minute  particulars ;  for  a  prophefy,  in  which  neither  perfon  nor  place  is 
named,  we  can  underhand  only  by  knowing  the  diflin'guilhing  circumHan- 

cesofthofe  events  to  which  it  relates. But  the  commentators  on  the 

Apocalypfe  are  fo  far  fro-iii  having  polfefl'ed  a  complete  knowledge  of  hif- 
.  tory,  that  the  grealeft  })art  of  them  have  difplayed  only  a  moderate  thar*  of 
it.  Vitripga  will,  perhaps,  be  menf  ioned  as  an  exception  ;  but  among  the 
commentators  on  the  Apocalypfe  we  can  reckon  only  one  Vitringa,  and 
even  Vitringa's  hiflorical  icnowledge  was  not  fufficiently  extenfive.  The 
af^cienfbidory  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl  is  foreign  to  our  prcfent  purpofe ; 
and  the  hidory  of  the  feventeeo  tail  centuries  was  underdood  by  Vitringii, 
in  Its  full  extent,  only  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  Europe.  But  we  cannot  expe6t 
that  prophecies,  addreflfed  to  feven  communities  in  Afia  Minor,  (hould  be 
~^fulfilled  only  in  EuroAe,  or  in  the  Latin  fihunh,  Chriftianity  fiouriflied  under 
the  £a(lern^  as  well  as  under  the  Weflern,  Emperors:  it  was  {>ropa|^ated 
likewifeKi  Arabia,  in  Verfia,  in  the  Great  Tartary,  from  theCafpian  lea  to 
,  the  borders  of  China^  and  even  in  China  itfelf.  Afia  has  been  the  feat  of  the 
moft  important  revolutions  with  which  the  hiftory  of  Chriftianity  isclofelj 
connecle4.  In  Aiia  was.  founded  the  religion  of  Mohamnoed ;  and  out  of 
Afia  emerged  the  Saracens,  the  Turks,  and  the  Tartars,  Whoever,  there- 
fore, is. not  acquainted  with  the  Conftantinopolitan  and  Afiatic  hidories  of 
thefe  nations,  is  by  no  means  qualified  to  become'an  interpreter  of  the  j^po» 
calypfe.  But  among  all,  who  have  ventured  to  interpret  it,  not  one  can 
boaibofthi')  thorough  acquaintance;  anc)  the  principal  realon  is,  that  the 
beft  accounts  ef-  the  Saracens,  the  Turks,  and  the  Tartars,  are  contained 
in  Syriac  and  Arabic  authors,  which  very  few  hiftorians  can  read  in  the  ori- 
ginal, 'aikl  of  which  we  have  ei|her  no  tranflations  at  all,  or;,  not  fuch  as^an, 
hlAorian  can  appeal  to  4s  an  original  document. 

"Further,  as  mofl  men  are  acquainted  with  the  hi  (lory  of  their  own 
country,  and  this  hiftory  always  appears  of  lb  much  the  importance,  in 
'  proportion  as  we  know  the  lefs  of  the  hiftory  of  other  countries,  the  in- 
terpreters of  the  Apocalypfe  have  (ought  at  home  for  the  completion  of  its 
prophecies  ;  and  as  prophetical  defcriptions,  without  either  names  pr  dates, 
^re  applicable  to  various  events,  each  interpreter  has  found,  in  a  gresvt  part 


f  Bilhop  Hurd  cannot  be  properly  called  a  commentator  on  the  Apoca- 
lypfe ;  but  he  ha4  attempted,  in  his  Wa^burtonian  Lectures,  an  explana^- 
tion  of  Tome  parts  of  it ;  and  he  certainly  poITe  Jes  ^  talle  for  the  explana- 
tion ojf  poetical  repreft;ntation.-^—*R£V« 
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of  the  Apocalypie>  the  biflorj  of  his  own  country  *.  And  when  we  confi-* 
der  that  the  padion  for  this  mode  ofinterpretation  has  been  varioufly  modi- 
iied,  fomelimes  by  religious  seal  and  a  fpirit  of  perfecution,  at  other  time* 
by  a  fenfe  of  oppreifion,  and  enmity  to  the  ruling  Church,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  Cemmentaries  of  the  Apocatypfe  have  affumed  fuch  vartnns 
Ihapes,  that  what  is  affirmed  as  indltputably  true  in  the 'one,  is  as  flatly 
G^ntrodiaed  in  the  other.'*  (Pp.  5 1 0 — 5 11.) 

If  thefe  refledlonsbe  juft,  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  incon- 
trovertiblyjuft,  it  follo^A^s  that  no  illiterate  man  can,  without  the 
greateft  arrogance,  obtrude  his  inicrpretations  of  the  Apocalypfc  on 
the  public  ;  and  that  the  interpretations  of  men  of  even  more  than  or- 
dixiary  learning  qiuft  often  be  falfe,  and  when  true,  be  fumetimes  true 
by  accident.  But  it  follows  likewife,  as  the  author  of  the  teturt^  f 
Mr.  l^arfli  has  obfeived,  that  the  objeAioti,  deduced  by  Michaelis 
from  the  obfcurity  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  contradi£tory  expofitions 
of  them  by  different  commentators,  falls  to  the  ground  ;  for  the  pro- 
phecies are  particularly  obfcure,  only  becaufe  thofe  who  have  hither* 
to  attempted  to  interpret  them,  have  not  been  qualified  for  fo  arduous 
a  tafk.  ' 

**  We  cannot  know  what  ages  of  Chridianity  are  yet  to  come ;  in  whatt 
manner  the  predidlions jof  the  book  may  yet  be  fulfilled;  nor  what  portion 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  or  of  human  knowledge,  may  be  granted  to  explain 
if.  The  prophecies,  now  dark,  may  to  future  generations  become  *'  a  ihi- 
ning  light/'  and  the  apocalyptical  predictions  rtindered  clear  by  their  com- 
pletion, ferve  as  an  impregnable  bulwark  of  Chridian  faith,  during  the  later 
ages  of  the  militant  Church.  Difficulties  are  found  in  the  obflruier  parts  df 
every  kindoffpeculalive  knowledge.  Every  ftudy  has  its  dark  recelfes,  not 
hithe.  to  penetrable  by  human  wit  orindiillry.  Thefe  apocalyptic  prophecies 
are  the  deeper  fpeculations  i'n  the  ftudy  of  divinity.  Arid  are  we  to  be  fuu-  . 
prifcd,  that  men  meet  with  difficulties  here,  men  whofe  bold,  prying  inib-* 
lence,  is  checked  in  the  paths  of  every  Icience,  by  the  incomprehenfiblo 
greatneis  of  the  works  of  6od  !**  (Evidences*  &c.  p.  74.) 

We  have  now  exhibited  to  our  readers  as  comprchenfive  a  view  of 
what  is  contained  in  Michaelis's  Introdudtton  to  the  New  Tejiamenty  jKS 
our  limits  would  permit  us  to  give  ;  a  much  more  comprehenfive  view 
indeed  than  has  been  given  by  any  of  oiir  brothef  journalifts,  or  than^ 
has  probably  been  relifhed  by  fuch  as  turn  over  our  pages,  only  foi? 
amufcment,  or  to  difcover  what  is  daily  paffing  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  But  this  work  is  riot  one  of  thofe  fugitive  publications  which 
are  talked  of  for  a  time,  and  then  defervedly  negleded  for  ever.    Jt 


.  ♦  This  may  be  true  of  the  German  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypfe,  but  it 
is  not  true  of  the  moft  celebrat^ed  interpreters  of  that  book,  who  have  flou* 
fiihed  in  England,  and  been  members  of  the  CJiurch.  They  have,  indeed, 
for  the  molt  part,  foand  Anti'Chrid  in  Rome,  and  of  courfe  applied  the 
prophecies  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Weflem  Church ;, but  the^  have  not  con* 
^uc4  thefe  CO  tl)e  Chi}f ch  of  £nglan4f 
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will  obtain  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Clergyman  whp  is  realljr 
defirous  ofunderftanding  thofe  facred  oracles,  from  which  every  thjng 
mud  be  deduced  that  he  inculcates  on  his  audience  as  heceflary.to  faU 
vation.  It  contains,  indeed,  maqy  things  of  which  we  highly  dlHip* 
prpve  i  but  it  contains  much  more  entitled  to  our  warmeft.praife,;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  dwelt  on  it  fo  Jong,  and  entered  into 
its  merits  and  demerits  To  minutely.  We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  re- 
commend it  to  all  who  are  entering  on  the  ftudy  of  tbeology ;  "but  it  is 
Iikewife  pur  duty  to  caution  them  not  to  fuiFcr  themfeives  to  be^pn^oly 
influenced  by  the  authority,  defervedly  great,  of  the  learned  author) 
and  his  flill  more  learned  commentator. 

.  *'  Let  them  learn,  at  an  early  ftage  of  their  progrefs,  what  queftioiu  are 
primary,  and  what  fecondary;  and  not  proceed  to ji  minute  con^der^ionof 
^he  latter,  till  they  are  well  eltablifhed  in  the  firfi  principles  and  leading 
truths  of  tJie  former ;  and  haye  acquired  the*haj^ic  of  duly  appreciating  tiie 
various  difcuflions  which  may  be  thrown  in  their  way,  kelt  otherwiCe  they  be 
nntimcly  involved  in  numberlefs  difficulties  and  finilh  in  endlefs  doubts.*' 
(Remtnks  m  Michaeli^s  iMtroduction,  (^c.  p.  42.) 

Thefe  are'judicious  reflexions ;  and  indeed  the  whole  pamphlet,  of 
which  they  conftitute  a  parr,  is  fo  mafterly  a  performance,  that  w* 
recommend  the  purchafe  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  Lf iters  to  M.  Msrfiy 
to  every  purchafer  of  Michaelis's  Introdu£lion  to  the  New  Teftaroent. 
They  fupply,  in  fome  degree,  the  want  of  the  editor's  notes  on  the 
fecond  part  of  that  work ;  though  we  hope,  that,  notwit}i(landinj| 
them,  thofc  notes  will  not  be  for  ever  withheld  from  the  public. 
7here  is  yet  ample  room  for  an  additional  volume  by  Mr.  Marlb  ; 
and  if  he  fpbjoin  to  it  a  copious  Jndex,  he  will  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  a  Work,  which,  though  it  ought  to  be  read  once,  at  leaft, 
with  the  utmoft  care  by  every  divine,  will  be  found  chiefly  uftful  as  a 
work  to  be  occafionally  consulted. 


EJfayi  in  a  firies  of  Letters  to  a  Frieniy  on  the  following  Jul je^s,^  !• 
*  ^On  a  man^s  writing  Memoirs  of  himfelf  2.  On  Deciftonof  Cba^ 
raster,  3.  On  the  Application  of  the  Epithet  Romantic.  4.  On 
fome  of  the  caufes  by  woich  Evangelical  Religion  has  been  rendered 
lefs  acceptable  to  perfom  of  cultivated  Tajle.  By  John  Fofter.  e 
Vols,     i2mo.     Pi  ice  7s.     Pp.  507.     Longman  and  Co,     1805. 

WE  opened  thefe  vo1um,es  with  no  very  fanguine  expe£tations  of 
indrudlion  or  of  amufemem  ;  becaufe  we  remembered  how  q^uch 
ftuptd  traOi  had  formerly  met  us  under  the  title  of  Essays.  But  we 
had  proceeded  only  a  very  little  way  when  we  found  that,  in  the  pre« 
fcnt  inftance^  at  leaft,  our  prejudices  were  ill  founded.  To  declare 
>at  once,  >our  opinion  of  this  book ;  we  muft  fay  that  we  have  feldom 
perufed  any  publication  with  more  pleafure.  We  do  not  mean  that 
every  (entiment  of  the  author  meets  our  approbation  ^  for  he  holds 
•  £q;ne  pofitions  with  which  wc  cannot  agree,  as  will,  foy  and  bye,  ap- 

ptur 
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year.  He  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  a  moft  rnallerly  writer;  per* 
fpicuous,  acute,  profound,  and  eloquent.  He  apf^srs,  in  tnxTf 
page,  the  warm  fupporter  of  the  beftnnterefts  of  mankrnd  i  he  wri» 
with  a  degree  of  feeling  and  energy  which  is  highly  captivating.  Hb 
ftyle  (with  foine  very  ^w  exceptions}  is  uncommonly  excellent*  It 
is  chafie,  ornameniej,  and  often  (ublime.  Hi^  ftock  of  plcifiio^ 
imagery,  and  his  nchnefs  of.  illuflration,  are  fo  vai ious  that  we  hai«Uf 
know  an  att^or  by  whom  he  is,  in  thefe  refpects,  furpafled*  We  ane 
forry  that 'he  has  not  given  u&  any  clue  by  which  to  know  his  prafcll 
.fionorrank  in  life.  He  would  do  honour,  undoubtedly,  to  any  rank 
or  profeffion.  From  fomt?  circumftances  which  will  appear  in  tlir 
courfeof  our  remarks,  we  have  been  led,  to  fuppofe  that  he  bdongs  to 
that  denomination  of  Chriflians  who  call  themfelves  of  the  Cemftalm 

The  firft  of  thefe  Eflays  is  vefy  valuable.  The  author's  idea  is  tkat  s 
inan  (hould  write,  for  hjs  own  ufe,  an  accurate  and  ^i^hful  account  of 
the  great  outlines  ofhis  life,  particularly  of  thofe  circumftances  wft"  * 
have  made  his  opinions,  fentiment^,  and  habits  what  they  sow  < 
There  can  be  no  doubt  thatfuch  a  retrofpective,  review  as  chia 
be  highly  ufeful.  But,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  eiCecatiiog 
it  which  Mr.  Fofter  does  not  overlook.  The  following  remarks  «e- 
exceedingly  impreflive.  ^  * 

*'  One  of  the  greateft  difficulties  In  the  way  of  crecutmg  the  pit»ofai 
iafk,  will  have  been  caul'ed  by  the  extreme  deiiriency  of  that  Mf  obSaivA* 
tion  v^bich,  to  any  extent,  is  no  common  enijiloyment  either  of  yoatli  «k 
(of]  any  later  age.  Men  realize  their  cxiftcnce  in  the  furroandiag  cili|e^ 
that  act  upon  them,  and  form  the  interests  oi  felf,  rather  than  in  that  wtyadf, 
that  interior  being  which  is  thus  aclcd  upon.  So  that  tiiis  being  itidC  wstit 
its  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  dillind  from  the  objeols  of  thole  thouglitsa«| 
feelings,  but  rarely  occupies  its  own  deep  and  patient  attentiou.  Mem  , 
^rry  their  minds  as  they  carry  their  watches,  perfeclly  ignoraut  of  Ibe 
mechanifm  of  their  movements,  and  quite  c/mlcnl  with  undeiftasding  tiMr 
little  exterior  circle  of  things  to  which  the  pallions  like  indexes,  arcpumi* 
ing.  They  are  like  per  Ions  looking  at  the  enlightened  w'orld ,  thro«|^  » 
crevice  of  a  dark  room.  Knowledge  of  lelf  can  be  gained  only  by  a  v»« 
gilant  attention  to  (elf.  A  man  might  have  lived  an  age,  and  travericd  « 
continent,  minutely  exploring  its  curioilties,  and  interpreting  the  half-oUi- 
terated  charaflers  on  its  monuments,  uoconfcious.  the  while,  of  a  iMvceTt 
ppei^ating,  on  his  own  mind,  to  imprefs  or  erafe  characteriflics  ot  mncM 
more  importance  to  him  than  aiH  the  figured  brafs  or  marble  chat  Europe 
contains.  After  having  explored  many  a  cavern  or  dark  ruinoirt  arcnve, 
he  may' have  lefl  undetected  a  darker  recefs  in  his  character*  He  may 
have  convetfed  with  many  people,  in  diffi;rent  languages,  on  Ottmbcrlert 
fubjec^s,  ybot.have  neglected  the  inquifitive  convertations  with  hiMlelf,  by 
yvhich  1bi3  wU.dle  mcual  being  (hould  have  been  kept  continaally  difclt>fed  t» 
his  view"    (Vol.  I.  Pp.  S— 10). 

Thefe  Effays  arc  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend,  for  which  fenii 
thfe  author  apologizes  in  an  adver^ifement ;  but  we  do  not  perceive 
thyjU  the  fub}«c(  ja  at  ail  hurt,  by  beiqg  put  juto  this  for^«   '  Am^pig 
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the  difFtnent  chdra£)ers  which  come  under  his  review,  his  reoiarki  em 
that  tooft  daring  of  beings  ••  a  coniemnef  of  God**  arc  fuch  as,  wc 
think,  even  the  infidel  or  profligate  could  not  read  without  emotioiitf 
With  regard  to  the  former  he  thus  addreiTes  his  friend* 

"  If  jou  were  fo  unacquainted  with  mankind  ^hat  this  character  miglit 
top  amx^onced  to  you  as  a  rare  or  (ingular  |>henomenon,  your  conjectures  at 
tiie  procefs  througli  which  the  miud  has  been  conducted  would  tend  to- 
ward ibincthing  marvelJous.  You  might  expect  for  one  thing,'  to  behold 
the 'marks  of  an  extraordinary  antiquity,  as  the  longefl  age  would  leena 
nee^it'ul  to  have^iatured  /uch  (upreroe  and  awful  heroilm.  Surely  the  crea- 
ture tliatthtts  lifts  hi%  voice»  and  defies  all  invifible  power  withm  the  pof-. 
iibilties  of  iafiuity,  challenging  whatever  unknown  being, may  hear  him> 
and  may  appropriate  that  title  of  Almighty  which  is  pronounced  in  fcorn,  to 
eviiK:e  nis-exiflcnce,  if  he  will,  by  his  vengeance,  was  not  as/eflerday,  a 
Jittle  child,  that  would  tremble  and  cry  at  the  approach  of  an  infignificaat 
reptile."  ^  > 

**  But,  indeed,  it  is  heroifm  no  longer,  if  he  invms  that  there  is  no 
God.'  The  amazement  then  turns  on  that  great  procefs  by  which  a  inan 
coulifgrow  to  th^  piercing  and  immenfe  intelligence  that  can*  know,  or 
^'ithout  matcnkifs  prefumption  alfume,  that  there  is  no  God.  What  ages 
and  what  lights  are  r^quilite  for  this  attainment!  This  intelligence  in* 
Tolvcs  the  very  attributes  of  Divinity,  while  a  God  is  denied.  For»  anlefs 
this  man  j$  omniprefent,  unlefs  he*  is,  at  this  moment,  in  every  place  in  the 
Univerfe,  he  cannot  know  hut  there  may  be,  in  (ome  place,  roahiteftations 
of  a  deity  by  which  even  Jie  would  be  overpowered.  If  he  docs  not  know 
abiblutely  every  flgent  in  the  Univerfe,  the, one  that  he  does  not  know  may 
be  God.  If  he  is  not  himfelf  Ahe  chief' agent  in  the  Univerfe,  and  doea 
not  know  what  is  fo,  that  which  is  fo  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  in  abfo- 
lute  poHellibn  of  ail  the  propofitions  that  conditute  univer&l  truth,  the  one 
^hich  he  wants  may  be  that  there  is  a  God.  If  he  cannot  with  certainty 
ailigQ  the  caiife  of  alt  that  exifls,  that  caufc  may  be  a  God,  If  he  does 
mot  know  every  thing  that  has  been  done  in  the  irameafurable  ages  that  are 
jiaft,  lonie  things  may  have  been  done  by  a  God.  Thus,  unlels  he  knows 
'  all  things,  that  is,  precludes  anothe/  deity  by  being  one  himfelf,  he  cannot 
know  thai  the  being  whofe  exigence  ne  rcje6ts  does  not  Cxift.  But  he 
iT)ufl,>how  that  he  does  not  exift,  elfc  he  deferves  inefFable  contempt  for  the 
madnefs  with  which  he  (irmly  avows  his  reje^on,  and  a€ts. accordingly. 
And  yet  a  man  of  wv/iaary  age  and  intelligence  may  prefent  himfelf  to  yoa 
-with  the  triumphant  avowal  of  being  thus  diftinguidied  from  the  crowd; 
and,  if  he  would  defcribe  tlie  manner  in  which  he  has  attained  this  emi* 
pence,  you  would  feel- a  melancholy  interefl  in  contemplating  tliat  procefs 
of  Ivhich  the  refult  is  fo  portentous."     (Pp.  59 — 62.) 

On  th.e  condud):  df  the  praifual  infiilcl,  who,  without  denying 
God  in  fpeculation,  hardly  ever  thinks  of  him,  our  author's  reflections 
are  equally  fine.  There  is  foinething  in  them  more  powerfully  inte* 
refling  than  we  have  often  fcen.  Our  limits,  however,  will  allow  us 
fo  produce  but  a  very  fhort  fpecimen. 

•  "  Ob  why.  is  it  fo  poflTible  that  this  greatefl  inhabitant  of  every  place  fre* 
quented  by  man  fliould  be  the  lafl  whofe  fociety  is  fought,  or  whofe  vici- 
nity is  felt  iinpqrtaut  ?  Why  is  it  po^Me  to  be  lurrounded  with  the  intelli* 
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fent  reality  wlwch  is  infinite,  and  not  feel  all  other  (hingii  in  the  creation/ 
by  which  our  minds  could  be  affedled,  as  if  retaining  will)  diflicuky  their 
^rms  of  extiience,  and  continually  }u(t  on  the  point  ol'  vaniihing,  fird  into 
thadows,^  and  then  into  nothing  ?  Why  U  this  (lupendbus  intelligence  (o  re- 
tired and  filent  in  his  prefence  over  all  the  fcenes  of  the  earth,  and  in  all 
the  paths  of  and  abodes  of  man?  Why  does  he  keep  hisglory  invKible  be- 
hind the  (hades  and  vifions  of  the  material  world.^  Why  does  he  not  to 
match  generation  difclofe  for  once  fume  ceieftial  fpedacle,  fome  awful 
▼iiage,  to  make  an  tiTdelible  impreflion  of  facred  fear.  And  why-  kit 
pomble,  in  contempt  df  all  that  he  has  dirplayed  to  fear  or  to  love,  Co  ad* 
vance  toward  him  in  the  lafl  confirmed  Hate  of  a  character  completed  bj 
the  full  ademblage  of  all  thofe  unworthy  acquiHtions,  which  he  has  fepa* 
rately  difapproved  through  every  (lage  of  the  accumulation  !  Why  is  it 
pollible  for  little  feeble  creatures  to  maintain  their  poor  dependent  beings, 
fortified  and  invincible  in  (in,  amidst  the  all  pervading  prefence  of  Omnipo- 
tent Purity  ?  Why  does  not  the  awful  thought  of  luch  a  Being  (trike 
through  the  mind  with  fuch  intenfe,  intolerable,  antipathy  to  evil,  as  to 
blafl  with  death  every  a^live  principle  that  is  beginning  to  pervert  it,  and 
render  gradual  addition*;  of  depravitv,  'growing  into  the  tbiidity  of  habi^ 
as  iropolfible  as  to  build  Hni^^ures  of'woed  and  ilone  amid(i  the  fires  of  the 
lad  day  ?  How  is  it  po(hble  to  forget  the  folemn  folicitude  which  (houU 
accompany  the  con(cioufnefs  that  fuch  a  Being  is  continually  darting  upon  um  . 
the  mighty  beams  of  obfcrvant  thought,  (if  we  may  apply  fuch  a  term  to 
Omnifcience),  the  piercing  infpe^lion  compared  to  which  the  concentrator^ 
attention  of  all  the  beings  in  the  Univeri'e  bcfides  would  be  but  as  the 
powerlefs  gaze  of  an  infant  ?  Why  is  faith,  that  f})iritual  faculty  of  fep*' 
ing  the  invifibie,  fo  abfent,  or  fo  incomparably  more  ilow  and  leludanlW 
receive  a  jufl  perception  of  the  grandefl  of  its  objects,  than  the  fenfes  art 
adapted  to  receive  the  impre(fionS  of  theirs  ?  Why  have  the  few  particles 
of  dud  which  the  fpirit  inhabits,  the  triumphant  atlieillical  power  to  avert 
front  around  it  that  facred  edence,  which  diffufes,  through  the  world,  ita 
infinite  intcn(ity  of  being,  thus  {^lacing  that  fpirit  as  in  a  vacuity  and  ex- 
tinaion  of  Gocf  ?"    (Pp.  72—75)'. 

Our  author  reprobates  with  becoming  leverrty  thofe  impudent  and 
immoral  narratives,  with  which,  under  the  titles  of  Memoirs,  Con« 
feflions,  and  Apologies,  certain  hiftorians  of  their  own  difgrace  at 
once  infult  and  corrupt  the  public.  Men  who  do  not  even  pretend 
to  vutue,but  who  glory  in  a  continued  courfcof  profligacy  ;  unprinci-* 
pled  tools^of  an  unprincipled  party;  profane  travelling  coxcombs^ 
players,  and  the  makers  of  immoral  plays  ;  all  thefe  he  obfcrves,  caa 
defcribe  the  whole  tenor  of  a  contaminated  life  with  the  n^oft  inge- 
nuous effrontery .  Profefled  courtezins,  aflumincr  the  tone  of  pUin«* 
tive  fenfibility,  entertain  us  with  the  whole  naufeous  detail  of  their 
juiventures. 

'*  They  can  tell  of  the  precautions  for  meeting  fome  perfon  of  di(}inc- 
tlon,  in  a  manner  that  fliould  not  fubjed  him  to  the  reputation  of  fuch  a 
meeting ;  the  hour  when  fhey  crofl'ed  the  river  in  a  boat ;  the  arraogementt 
of  money;  the  kindncfs  of  the  gentleman  at  one  time*;  his  contemptuous 
ntgled  at  another;  and  evesy  thing  elfe  that  can  turn  the  coropaflion,  with 
wiuch  w«  deplore  their  iiril  misforiunes  and  errors,  into  abhorrence  at  the- 
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^^a^try  ^hich  cannot  be  content  without  proclaiming  Ibe  ooininehce^ 
---"    lc«|aeU  and  all,  to  the  wide  world."    (Pp^  1 07,  108). 


We  fhall  clofc  our  extrafis  from  this  ingenious  Eflay,  with  the 
Collowing  reflections  of  the  author  on  the  man  who  is  perpetually 
ctonging  his  aptnions.  The  description  is  what  (to  addpt^  for  once, 
M  very  faihibnable  ternn},  tnay  be  cMed  pi£fur€/gue  ^  arid  the  paflage 
will  exhibit  a  pretty  accurate  fpecimen  of  Air.  FoAer's  genei-al  Ayle 
^  writing.  .. 

••  The  piibh'cation  of  a  luminous,  ra^ntal  hiflory  of  a  thinking  man,  re- 
Bsarkable  for  a  number  of  complefe  changes  ol  his  Tpeculative  iyiitiTo, 
]Bigbt»  even  without  much  a(!i(iance  of  incidents  and  adion,  be  verv  inte- 
uriting  to  redcdlive  readers.  The  general  tenacity  of  opinions  once  dell- 
loeiatety  adopted  after  the  juvenile  dreams  are  fled,  throws  the  air  of  a  cu-* 
IUM»  phenomenon  on  a  man  whofe-mind  has  been  a  kind  of  caravanfera  of 
Dpintons,  entertained  a  while,  and  then  fent  on  pilgrimage ;  a  man  who 
%».%  admired  anddifmifledlfyftems  with  the  lame  fort unati^dcilitywilhfwhicli 
John  E uncle  tound,  adopted^  married,  and  interred  hU  (ucceffiun  of 
mtvci,  each  one  being,  for  fhe  lime,  not  only  better"  lh*n  all  that  went 
lefbre,  but  the  beft  in  the  creation.  You  admire  the  vertatile  aptitude  of  a 
Kind  Aiding  into  fucceflTive  forms  of  belief  in  tkis  intelle6lual  metempfy- 
diniis,  by  which  it  animates  fo  many  new  bodies  of  dodrincs  in  their  turn. 
Jind  as  none  of  thofe  dying  pangs,  which  hurt  you  in  a  tale  of  India,  at- 
lexid  thedefertion  of  each  of  thefe  fpeculative  forms  which  the  foul  basin- 
kabtted  a  while,  )0u  are  extremely  amused  by  the  number  of  tranfitions, 
and  eagerly  a(k  what  is  to  be  the  next ;  for  you  never  deem  the  prefent 
Hate  ot  fuch  a  man's  views  to  be  for  permanence,  unlefs,  perhaps,  when 
Jtfs  has  terminated  his  courfe  of  believing  every  thing  by  ultimately  believ- 
ing nothing.  Even  then,  unlefs  he  is  very  old,  or  feels  raprc  pride  in  being 
a  fcepticy  the  conqueror  ofallfyftems,  than  he  ever  felt  in  being  the  cham- 
pion of  one ;  even  then,  it  is  very  poflible,  be  may  Ipring  up  again,  like  a 
-vapour  of  Are  from'  a  bog,  and  glimmer  through  new  maze&,  or  retrace  his 
conrfe  through  half  of  thofe  which  he  trod  before.  You  will  obferve  that 
'  laa  refpedt  attaches  to  this  Proteus  of  opinion,  aAer  his  changes  have  beeu 
pittltiplied;  as  no  parly  expe£t  him  to  remain  with  them,  nor  deem  hioi 
■auch  of  an  acquifition,  if  he  fliould.,  One,  or  perhaps  two,  conHderable 
Ganges  [this  mode  of  fpeaking,  though  altogether  common,  is  not  tlridly 
grammatical]  will  be  regarded  as  Hgns  of  a  liberal  inquirer ;  and/  there* 
lore,  the  party  to  which  his  firft  or  his  fecbnd  inlelledual  converfation  may 
afllign  him,  will  receive  him  gladly.  But  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  ab- 
dicated the  dignity  of  reafon,  when  it  is  found  he  can  adopt  iio  priixriplcs 
but  to  betray  them ;  and  it  will  be,  perhaps,  ju/lly  fufpedled  that  there  is 
lomethiAg  extremely  infirm  in  the  ftru(5)ure  of  that  mind,  whatever  vigour 
may  mark  fome  of  its  operations,  to  which  a  fer ies  of  very  diflerent  and 
/ometimes  contrafted  tlieories  can  appear,  in  fuccedioii,  demonftrativeiy 
tnie»  and  which  imitates  in  fmcerity,  the  pcrverfity  which  Pctruchio  only 
aflfeaed,  declaring  that  which  was  yeflerday,  to  a  certainty,  the  fun,  toba 
to-day,  as  ccrtainly>  the  moon."    (Pp.  88 — ^90). 

We  know.  Uotithatouf  author's  feccnd  EflTay,  in  depth  snd  folidity 
of  obfervaticirt;  or  io  excellence  of  compofition,  is,  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  firft.    tyacy  f^tai  it  difplays  a  very  iiminatc  knowledge-  of 
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tlie  fineft  fprings  and  moVements  of  human  nature.  The  dilFereixt 
ingredients,  features,  and  afpeds  both  of  a^-^eci(ive,  and  of  an  inde- 
eiuve  chara£ler,  are  invcftigated  and, delineated  with  a  mafterly  (kill  ; 
and  the  whole  isilluftrated  by  a  great  variety  of  pertinent  examples. 
Our  readers,  we  are  furc,  will  perufe  this  Eflay  with  much  fatisfac-^ 
lion,  though  our  limits  forbid  us  to  indulge  in  quotation.  We  have 
room  for  only  one  ihort  (ketch,  which  is,  iiideed,  a  ftriking  one, 

"  Lady  Macbeth  may  be  cited  as  a  harmonious  chara6!er,  though  the 
cpithiet  Teems  flrangely  applied.  She  had  capacity,  ambition,  and  cou- 
rage; abd  (he  ^tiled  the  death  of  the  king.  Macbeth  had  ilill  more  capa- 
cily,  ambition  and  courage ;  and  he  alfo  willed  th«  murder  of  the  king. 
But  he  had,  befide>,  humanity,  generofity,  confcience,  and  fome  meafure 
of  what  forms  the  power  of  confcience,  the  fear  of  a  fuperior  Being. 
Confeqaentiy,  when  t£^e  dreadful  moment  approached*  he  felt  an  infup* 
portable  confltd  between  thefe  oppofite  principies,  and  when  it  was  arv 
rived,  his  utmod  courage  failed.  The  wori'e  part  of  his  nature  fell  proftrate 
nnder  the  power  of  the  better ;  the  angel  of  goodnefs  arreted  the  demon 
that  grafped  the  dagger,  and  would  have  taken  that  dagger  away,  if  the 
pure  demoniac  firmnels  of  his  wife,  who  had  none  of  thefe  counteractive 
principles,  had  not  (hamed  and  hardened  him  to  the  deed.'*  (Pp.  173,  174). 

The  author's  third  £(ray  is  partipularly*  valuable,  and  examinea 
what  is  called  a  Romantic  chara£ter  in  a  great  variety  of  views.  Mr, 
Fofter  begins  by  remarking  on  the  general  bias^  whicb  is  difcovered 
in  thoughtlefs  or  fuperficial  minds,  of  applying  degrading  and  viliify* 
ing  epithets  without  due  regard  to  propriety  or  juftice.  ^^  u  cofts  no  la- 
bour," as  he  well  obferves,  "  and  needs  no  intelledt  to  pronounce  the 
words/ficlijb.jlupid,  dully  oahu^y  ab/urd,  ridiculous.**  (Vol.  11.  P.  l),. 
But  many  perfons,  not  fatisfied  with  terms  fo  vague,  arc  grati(ied  when 
they  are  furni(bed  with  words  which,  apparently  at  leaft,  convey  a  more 
determinate  kind  of  cenfure.  "  Puritan,"  he  fays,  *'  was,  doubt- 
lefs,  welcomed  as  a.tern^  of  moft  lucky  invention,  when  it  was  firft 
applied,  in  contempt,  to  a  clafs  of  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy."  (P.  3).  The  term,  we  fuppofc,  was  fometimes  mifap- 
plied  ;  and,  unqueftionably,  among  thofe  who  went  by  th^  name 
were  numbers  of  worthy  well  meaning  men.  But  the  ftyle  in  which 
our  author  fpeaks  of  them  we  cannot  adopt.  They  were,  certainly, 
pious  and  devout  in  their  way  ;  but  their  piety  was  not  of  the  genuine 
flamp.  Inftead  of  being  amiably,  humble  and  quiet,  it  was  forbid*^ 
ding,  boiilerous,  feditious  and  proud.  The  ingenious  author  is 
equally  angry  with  the  ufe  of  the  term  Metbodiji^  "  the  vain  and  ^fia- 
lignant  fpirit,"  he  fays,  *•  which  had  defcried  the^elevated  piety  of 
the  p>iritans,  fou/ghc  about,  as  Milton  defcribes  the  wicked  One  in 
Paradife,  for  fqme  vehicle  iti  which  it  might  again,  with  facility, 
come  forth  to  hifs  at  zealous  Chriftianity,  and  in  another  lucky  mo- 
ment fell  on  the  term  Methodift.**  (P.  6}.  To  us  this  appears  an 
unlucky  fentence ;  for,  unlefs  we  have  been  grieyoufly  miiinformed 
the  word  Methodifl  was  not  originally  impofed,  by  enemies,  as  a. 
nickname  or  appellation  of  reproach,  but  fpontaneouily  chofen  and 
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'  appropriated  to  tbcmrelvesby  Mr.  Welley  and  his  friends,  yaiohinlfm 
is  another  >vord  which,  in  Mr.  Vofter's  cftimation,  is  frequbmly 
employed  with  no  diftinflnefs  of  meaning.  In  a  finiilar  manner, 
^e  epithet  Romantic  is  a  ilandard  expreffion  of  contemptuous  re- 
proach, though  the  clafs  of  abfurdities  which  it  is  meant  to  deride  i% 
left  fo  undefined  that  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  fay  how  far  they  extend  ^ 
•*  and  yet  the  word,"  Cays  Mr.  Foftcr,  "  feems  to  difcriminate  their 
charafler  fo  completely  as  to  put  them'oul  of  argument."  (P.  ii). 
What  then  is  to  be  ui^derftood  precifely  by  the  term  romantic^  when 
applied  to  human  charader  ?  Its  obvious  etymology  refers  to  thofe 
qualities  which  charadlerized.'the  p^rfons  and  tranfadions  difplayed  in 
romances,  Now  ^^  the  great  general  di{lin£lion  of  the  adors  in  thofe 
books  and  times  has  been,"  fay's  our  author, 

**  The  afcendancy  of  imagination  over  judgment ;  and  this  is,  therefore 
-,  ftc  main  principle  of  every  thing  that  may  julUy  now  be  denominated  ro- 
mantic in  human  character.     Perfons  of  f^rong  clear  upderfrandtng,  and  of 
little  or  fubordinate  fancy,  are  never,  in  any  great  degree  romantic.     You 
would  laugh  to  hear,  fof  inflance,  of  the  ronianlic  Dean  Swift.''  (Pp.  I^, 

14); 

Our  author  thep  proceeds,  in  a  very  pleafmg  manner,  to  illuftrate 
ihis  predominance  of  fancy  over  judgment.  He  traces  its  influence 
in  thofe  vifionary  perfons  who  pcrfuade  themfelves  that  they  are  re- 
ferved  for  a  deftiny  and  courfe  of  life  total lysun like  the  common  con- 
dition of  mankind ;  and  in  thofe  flattering  hopes  which  parents  arc 
apt  to  indulge  with  regard  to  the  future  profpeSs  of  their  children. 
Some^wild  reveries  which  were  lately  much  in  voguc^  and.  wjiich 
threatened  us,  in  truth,  with  confuilon  and  ruin,  are  finely  ekpofed 
in  the  following  paiTage. 

.  **  The  fame  charge  of  being  unadapted  to  man  feems  applicable  to  the 
fpeculation  of  thofe  philofophers  and  philanlhropifU,  who  have  eloquently 
difplayed  the  happinefs,  and  alFerted  the  practicability,  of  an  equality  of 
property  and  modes  of  life  throughout  fociety.  Thole  who  really  antici- 
pated and  projeded;  the  practical  trial  of.  Ae  rvflcm,  mud  have  forgotten 
on  what  planet  thofe  apartments  have  been  buijt,  or  thofe  arbqurs  were 
growing,  m  which  they  were  conlemplatmg  fuch  vi lions.  For,  in  thefe 
vifions,  they  beheld. the  ambition  of  one  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  crart 
or  audacity  of  another,  the  avarice  of  another,  the  flnpidity  or  indolence 
of  another,  and  the  felfiQinefs  of  almoft  all,  as  mere  adventitious  .faults, 
fuperinduced  on  the  character  of  the  fpecios,  and  inilanlly  flying  off  at  th« 
approach  of  better  inflitutions,  which  (hall  prove,  to  the  confufion  of  all 
the  calumniators  of  human  nature,  that  nothing  is  fo  congenial  to  it  as  mo- 
deration and  difintereflednefs.  However,  it  is  but  jud  to  acknowledge, 
tliat  moft  of  them  |iave  admitted  the  neceOity  of  fucJi  a  grand  transformation 
as  to  make  man  another  being,  prcvioufly  to  the  adoption  of  the.  fydem. 
This  is  all  very  well.  When  the  proper  race  o^men  ftiall  come  from  Utopia, 
the  fyftem  and  polity  may  very  properly  come  along  with  them ;  or  may- 
be carefully  preferved  here,  in  volumes  more  precious  tiian  thofe  of  the 
Sibyls,  againft  their  arrival.  Till  then  the  fober  obferrers  of  the  hnnmn 
chaiader  will  read  thefe  beautiful  theories  as  romances^  adapted  to^excite 
^  fareaftic 
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/arcaAic  ridicule  in  their  (plenetic  hours,  when  they  are  difguHed  with  ha- 
luao  jiature*  and  to  produce  deep  melancholy  in  their  benevolent .  onei, 
when  they  pity  it."  '  (Pp.  S2— -34). 

Our  author  remarks  that,  in  works  of  romance,  fcarccly  any  rela- 
tion whatever  is  preferved  between  ends  and  me.ins.  Sometimes 
the  end  propofed  is  fuch  as  no  means  on  earth  can  be  fuppofed  to  ef. 
fed.  Ac  other  times  pradicable  obje£lsare  attained  by  means  which 
bear  do  refemblance  to  thofe  which  muft  be  employed  in  the  economy 
of  real  life.  The  imagination  o{  fome  men  is  conftantiy  carrying 
tb^m  into  fairjr  ground  where  they  are  employed  (to  ufe  a  commoa 
expreflion),  in  building  caflies  in  the  air.  Such  cafile 'builders  are 
highly  rootantic.  A  man.  of  this  tnrn  reads  in  the  newfpapers,  that 
an  eilate  of  20^000!.  a  year  was  lately  adjudged  to  a  labourer  or  [)a<|- 
per.'  He  imn^ediately  realizes  as  fplendiJ  a  fortune ;  for  why  Aoi4)d 
not  he  have  the  fame  gooJ  luck !     A  gentleman  trdvellir^g  by  the  mail 

.  coachi  met  with  a  mod  interefting  young  lady,  whom  ^^  had  ncvfr 
feen  before :  they  were  mutually  enamoured,  and  were  married  jn 
fix  weeks.  Our  caftle  builder,  'with  rapt  tire,  anticipates  a  fimilar  ad« 
venture.  This  difeafe  of  the  mind  is  uniformly  inflamed  where  it  al- 
ready exifls^  and  frequently  produced  where  u  did  not  previoufly  exift 

.  by  ih^  reading  of  novels.  On  this  fubjcd  Mr.  FoAer's  obfcfvati^as 
are  moft  fenfible, 

"  That  clafs  of  fif^itious  works  called  novels,  though  mach  more  Jike 
real  life  tlian  the  romances  which  preceded  the  in,  an  cV  which  are  now, 
with  a  few  corre£lions,  partly  come  into  vogbe  again,  is  yet  fall  of  thefe 
lucky  incidents  and  adventures^  which  arc  introduced  as  the  cliief  means 
toward  ultimate  fuccefs.  A  young  man  without  fortune,  for  inftance, 
is  precluded  from  majkipg  his  adJrelfes  to  a  young. female  in  a  fuperior  fitua- 
tlon,  whom  he  believes  not  indifferent  to  him,  until  he  can  approach  her 
with  fuch  worldly  advantages  as  it  might  not  be  imprudent  or  degrading  for 
her  to  a«cept.  Now,  how  is  this  to  be  accompliihed? — Why,  I  fuppofe 
by  the  exertion  of  his  talents  in  fome  fair  and  practicable  department ;  and 
perhaps  the  lady,  befides,  will  generoufly  ^ahdicate,^  for  his  fake,  fome  of 

'_  the  trappings  and  luxuries  of  rank.  You  really  fuppofe  [that]  this  is  the 
pl.aii?     I  am  forry  [that]  you  have  fo  much  lefs  genius  than  a  novel  writer. 

.This  young  man  has  an  uncle,  who  has  been  ablentalong  time,  nobody 
Jiiiew  wh'ere,  except  the  young  man's  lucky  flar«.     During  his  abfence  the 

^pld  uncic  has  gained  a  large  fortune,  yvith  which  he  cetijirns  to  his  native 
land,  at  a  time  moft  opportune  for  every  one  but  a  highwayman ;  who  at- 
tacks him  in  a  path  through  a  wood,  but  is  frightened  away  by  the  young 
hero.  Who  happens  to  come  thereat  theirrftaot,  to  relcueand  recognrie  his 
uncfe,  and  to  bein  return  recogni fed,  and  made  the  heir  to  as  many  ihou- 
fands  as  the  lady  or  her  family  could  wifii.  Mull  not  the  reader  think  .it 
very  liktly  that  be  too»has  fome  old  uncle,  or  acquaintance  at  leafl,.  .ret^^mog 
with  a  fhip  load  of  wealth  from  the  £afl  Indies,  and  very  desireahJf  tjbat  the 
)iighwayxnao  lliould  make  one  fuch  attempt  more,,  a^d  very  certain  that,  ,  jn 

,  that  cafe,  he  fliall  be  there  in  the  iiick  of  tlnne  to,  catch,  sill  that  .fortuije 
fends?     One's  indignation  is  excited  at  the  immo'al  tendericy\bf  Aich  lef- 

^  fons  to  young  reader?,  who  are  taught  to  regard  all  fober  'regular  p*ans'for 
compaflinjg  an  objeft  with  difgufl  or  defpomiency,  and  to  mufe  bn  imprhba-  ' 
VO.  ex.  TOL.XXVit.  •         -         -        JE  ••     '  i'  .Mlilifes 
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.  billties  till  they  become  foolifli  enough  to  exped  theni^  and  to  be  me*- 
lancholy  when  they  find  that  they  may  expeft  them  in  vain.  It  is  unpar- 
donable that  thofe  pretended  inllru6loVs  by  escample  (hould  thus  explode  the 

.  calculations  and  exertions  of  manly  refolution,  deftroy  the  connexion  be- 
tween ends  and  means«  and  make  (he  reward  of  virtue  (b  depend  on  chance, 
that  if  the  reader  does  not  either  regard  the  whole  fable  with  contempt,  or 

]>romi(e  himfelf  [that]  he  (hall  receive  the  fevours  of  fortune  in  foiAe  fimi- 
ar  way,  he  molt  clofe  the  book  with  the  c6nviCUon  that  he  may  han?  or 
drown  himfelf  as  foon  as  he  pleafes ;  that  is  to  fay,  anlefs  he  has  learnt  froot 
ioine  other  fource  a  better  morality  mnd  religion  than  thefo  books  will  ever 
teach  him."    (Pp.  43— 45). 

But  we  muft  baften  4o  Mr.  Fofter's  laft  EfTav,  which  we  might 

yfeppofe  intended  to  exhibit  his  religious  principles  ;  though  we  arc 

;iinder  the  neceffity  of  faying  that  thefe  principles  are  not  very  clearlj 

•exprefl^;    We  have  already  obferved  that  be  fcems  to  be  of  Wefley's 

*  connexion.     The  title  of  this  Eflay,  indeed,  might  fuggeft  that  he 

belonged  to  that  daft  of  Evangelical  *•  True  Churchmen,"  who  have 

lately  made  a  figure  in  this  Review.    We  fee  no  reafon,  however,  to 

believe  that  Mr.  Fofter  is  a  .Calviniil  of  any  defcription :  in  other 

words,  we  fee  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  embraces  Calvin's  do^ine 

of  predeftination,  either  in  a  moderate  or  in  a  high  fenfe.     Before  we 

proceed  it  is  proper  to  produce  the  evidence  on  which  we  ground  this 

conclufion. 

'«  It  would  be  going  beyond  my  purpofe,"  fays  our  author,  "  lo  carry 
my  remarks  from  Iht  literary  merits,  to  the  moral  and  theological  charader- 
iftics  of  Chrilhaq  books;  elfe  a  very  flrange  account  could  be  given  of  the 
-  injuries  which  the  Gofpel  has  fuffered  from  its  friends.  You  might  often 
meet  with  a  fyfleroatic  writer,  in  whofe  hands  the  whole  wealth  and  variety 
and  magnificence  of  Revelation  (lirink  into  a  meagre  lilt  of  dodrinal  points, 
and  who  will  let  no  verfe  in  the  Bible  fay  a  fyllable  till  it  has  placed  itfelf 
under  one  of  them.  You  may  meet  with  a  Chrirtian  WifwiV  who  feems  to 
value  (he  firguments  for  Evangelical  Truth  as  an  analun  values  his  dagger, 
and  for  the  &me  reafon ;  with  a  Jcscanter  on  the  invifible  world  who  make* 
you  think  of  a  PopiQi  Cathedral,  and  from  the  vulgarity  of  whole  illumina* 
tions  you  are  excelfively  glad  to  efcape  into  the  folema  twilight  of  faith  ;  w 
^ith  a  grim  sstmlot  for  a  theoiy  if  the  Divine  Attributes ^  which  seems  to  flight  in 
reptesenting  the  Deity  as  a  dreadful  king  cf  furies ,  v)hcfe  dominion  is  ovetjbadtnved 
toith  vengeance,  vimse  music  is  the  yell  of  'victims ,  and  whose  angels  are  transformed 
inh  a  lepon  rf fiety  dragons.*'  (Pp.  179,  IgO). 

No  words  could  cxprefs,  we  think,  with  more  irrcfiftible  force, 
Mr.  Fofter's  deteftation  of  Calvin's  theory,  than  thofe  which  we 
have  here  printed  in  Italics.  Yet  our  author  is  a  moft  ftrenuous  ad- 
vocate for  what  he  calls  Evangelical  Religion.  It  is  ftrange  that  he 
fliottfd  not  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  tell  us  at  once  what 
he  means  by  thefe  terms.  It  is  ftranger  ftill  that,  after  reading  the 
whole  Effay,  we  find  it  impoffibl.e  to  fay  precifcly  what  his  meaning 
is.  He  talks,  indeed,  again  and  again,  of  the  **  diJlmSiionSy'  and 
ef  the  ^^ peculiar d'ljiinaioniy'  of  the  Chrifti^n  icligion.  «*  Thefe,** 
\   J^^  ffy^»  *^  A'C  chiefly  coniprifed  in  that  view  of  Cbriflianicy  which* 

among 
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among  a  large  number  of  the  profeiTors  of  it,  is  denominated,  in  a 
fpecific  fenfe.  Evangelical.^*  [P.  107).  But  he  ought  to  harp  been 
more  explicit.  A  man  of  his  information  cannot  pe  ignorant  that 
every  clafs  of  profeffing  Cbrifiians  confider-their  dwn  view  of  Chrif* 
tianity  as  Evangilical ;  indeed  if  they  did  not,  they  could  not  pretend 
to  be  Chriftians  at  all.  The  term  EvangglUal^  therefore,  as  expref- 
iive  of  any  particular  fet  of  notions,  is  injudicioufly  chofen.  We 
know  exaaly  the  tenets  of  the  Calvinifts,  of  the  Arminians,  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  of  the  Socinians,  &c.  Bat  oar  author  himfelf 
is  a  luminous  inftance  of  the  ambiguity  which  may  be  concealed  un- 
der this  equivocal  word  sEfumgelicaL  It  is«  however,  but  juftice  to 
obferve,  that  we'have  not  difcovered,  in  Mr.  Fofter's  volumes,  any 
views  of  Chriftianity  brought  prominently  forward  to  which  we  ihould 
greatly  obje£^.  In  one  or  two  places  he  feems  to  confider  the  imme* 
diate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  only  caufe  of  all  that  is  good 
in  man.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  we  have  been  led  to  fup« 
pofe  him  a  follower  of  Wefley.  But,  whatever  his  peculiar ^notiont 
may  be,  they  are  never  pit>pofed  with  arrogance  or  fpleen. 

In  tracing  the  cau&s  by  which  Evangelical  Religion  is  often  ren- 
dered unacceptable  to  perfons  of  cultivated  tafte,  our  author  dtfplayi 
liis  ufual  knowledge  and  ingenuity.  We  cannot  attend  himitep  l^ 
ftep  ;  but  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  paiTage,  with  which, 
we  doubt  not,  they  will  be  highly  pleafed. 

'/  It  was  efpecially  unfortunalej  if  fuch  a  man's  tducaima  was  in  the  fociefy, 
and  under  the  infpeclion  and  controul^  of  perfons,  whether  parents  or  any 
other  friends,  whofe  religion  was  in  a  £orm  fo  unattradive  to  tafte.  In 
that  cafe  the  coantera6)ive  effed  of  aflbctation  muil  have  been  almofl  in- 
ceflant,  after  he  had  begun  to  acquire  the  more  refined  intelle6lual  habits, 
which  even  this  feeling  of  incongeniality  would  but  incite  him  to  CheriOt 
susd  cttUivate.with  fo  much  the  more  iptered.  Thefe,  perhaps,  he  bej^n 
and  continued  to  acquire  from  books  of  elegant  fentiment,  or  piulofophical 
refearcb,  which  he  read  in  difregard  of  the  advice  or  injandion  to  read 
none  but  works  fpeciiically  religious.  To  fuch  Hudies  he  has  again  and 
again  returned,  with  an  animated  rebcmnd  from  (yftematic  common  places^ 
whether  inculcated  in  private  or  in  public  inilruaion,  and  has  felt  the  full 
contrail  between  the  tone  of  the  moral  fpeculatlons  or  poetical  vifions  of 
genius,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Golpel  had  been  con- 
veyed.  He  was  not  ferious  and  honeii  enough  to  make>  when  in  retire^' 
inenl,  a  candid  effort  to  abf!ra6t  thefe  truths  from  the  form  in  wliich  they 
were  thus  unhappily  exhibited,  and  try  how  they  would  appear  in  abetter. 
He  could  eaiilv  have  transferred  them  info  this  better  form ;  or  at  lead,  if 
he  could  not,  he  had  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of  that  mental  fuperiority,  of 
which  he  was  congratulating  himfelf  that  his  difgufls  were  an  evidence, 
fint  hisfenfe  of  the  duty  of  doing  this  was,  perhaps,  lefs  cogentfrom  his  per- 
ceiving that  the  Evangelical  do^rines  were  inculcated  by  his  relatives,  with 
no  lefs  deficiency  ot  the  means  of  proving  them  true  than  of  rendering 
them  interefling,  and  he  could  eafily  difcern  that  his  inftrudlors  had  received 
the  articles  of  their  faith  implicitly  from  a  clafs  of  teachers,  or  a  religions 
community,  without  even  afublequent  exercife  of  realoning  fo  conffrm 
what  they  had  thus  adopted.    Jl^^v  believed  thefe  articles  through  thef  ha^ 

E2  '  bit 
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I.      ■  *       '  •  * 

lut  of  bearing  them,  and  onaintain^dL  ihem  by  thq  habit  of  beligviw 
tbein.  .The  recojl  of  his  feelin^s,^  thefafofe,  did  not  alarm  his  cdhfcierice 
livith  the  conviction  of  i(s  being  abfbluteiy  the  truth  of  God,  that  under  thiai 
uninviting  form,  he  was  relaxant  lo  embraced  Unaided  by  fuch  a  convic- 
j^tidii,  and  unarmed  with  a  force  of  argument  ftifficient  to  imprets  it*,  the 
ferioufnefs,  perhaps,  fohietimes,  rugged  leriou^heTs,  of  his  friends,  ificelFantly 
alTcrting  his  mind  to  be  in  a  fatal  condition  till  he  (bould  think  and  feet-*ex- 
a6l!y  as  they  did,  was  little  likely  to  cone i hate  his:  repugnance.  When, 
fometimes  their  admonitions  took  the  mild  Or  pathetic  tone,  his  refped  for 
their  piety,  and  hib*  gratitude  tor  their  alfeflionate  fQlicitude^  had,  perhapit 
a  momentary  effect  to  «nake  him  earneitly  Mrifh  [that]  he  could  abdicate 
eve^y  intelledlCial.  rehaemeiyt,  and  adopt  the.eiitjre  aflembiage  of  t^pir  feel* 
iq^s  end  ideas.  Bat  as  the  contracted  vkv^s,  Uie  rude  iigures^  and  thq 
mixture  of  lyfiemalio  and  illiterate  language , recurred,  his* mind  would 
again  revolt,  and  compel  him  to   lay— tins  cannot^  will  not,  ()e  my  mode 

of  religion.''     (Pp.  129— 182). 

.      '  ■•"'#* 

^  Our  author  very  properly  c€(i(Mres  the  ftyle  in  whjch  religious  in- 
flru6(ion  is  often  comn\ui>i^atcd**  }t  i^  frequently  barbarous,  vulgar^ 
and  difguftijigr  Hjs  idea  i^s  right-when  he  fays  that  it  appicars  to  hioi 
<^  that  GhrilHan  dodrine  (hould  be  given  in  that  u^colo^re4  neutral 
vehicle  of  expreilJon  which  is  adapted  indifferently  to  common  feiioui 
fubjefls;  which  lAay,  therefore,  be  called  the  language  of  gepqrality.t 
and  which  fliould  beconie  peculiar  on  any  one  fubjed,  only  juft  fq 
/ar  as  that  fubje6l  has  indifpenfable  peculiar  terms/'  (P.  150).  But  it 
i$  certainly  true  that  the  mode  of  expreflion  madeufeof  by  thofe  who 
arc  deemed  Evangelical,  is  v/idely  different  fiom  the  general  ftandard  of 
language,  tt  is  diftinguiflicd  by  a  (larch  fyftcm^tic  caft  of  phrafe- 
ology;  "  infomuch"  lays  Mr.  Fofter,  **  that  in  reading  or  hearing 
five  or  fix  fentences  of  an  Evangelical  difcourfe,  you  afcertain.the 
fehool  by  the  mere  turn  of  e^jpreffion,  indepehdently  of  any  attention 
to  the  quality  of  the  ideas."  (P.  145).  .On  thi^  important  topic-we 
.  €6pf  the  following  impreffive  reflections^ 

*'  The  proofs  of  an  intelledl  fuperior,  in  fome  fmall  degree  at  leaft,  to 
the  common  level,  acconiJDanied  by  a  moderate  lliare  of  elegance  and  of  cor- 
re^lnefs,  are  requifite  to  even  the  loweil  form  of  what  can  be  deemed  good 
writing  by  cultivated  and  critical  readers.  It  mull  have  either  thefe  com- 
bined qualities,  or  an  extraordinary  meafure  of  one  of  them.  Supcfrlatively 
firong  fenfe  will  denomiuate  a  performance,  e'xcelieni,  or  at  leaft,  able, 
writing  in  theabfence  of  all  the  graces,  and  notwith (landing  a  confiderable 
degree  of  incQrredinefs,  Belowj this"  pitch  of  finale,  or  of  combined 
quality,  a  book  cannot,  in  a  literaty  view,  pleafe,  tho4gh  its  fubjcct  were 
the  moft  interefting  upon  earth  ;  and  for  acceptance,  therefore,  the  fubject 
IS  unfortunate  jn  cpming  to  thofe  perfons  in  that  book.  A  difguft'ng  cup 
will  feem  to.  fpoil  the  fined  element  which  can  be' conveyed  in  it,  ihougn 
that  were  the  nectar  of  immortality. 

"  Now,  in  this  view,  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Evange- 
lical caufe  has  not,  on  the  whole,  been  happy  iii  its  prodigious  lift  of  authors. 
A  number  of  them  have  difplaycd  a  high  order  of  excellence ;  but  one  re- 

Sets,  as  to  a  viuch  greater  number,  tliat  they  did  not  revere  the  dignity  of 
.  eir  religion  too  much  to  befet  and  fufiocatc  it  with  fuperflaoos  o5bnng». 
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To  yoij  I  do  not  need  to  ex[)at>ate  on  the  character  of  the  collective  Chrif- 
tian  library.  It  will  have  been  obvious  to  yoti  that  a  great  many  books 
form  the  perfect  vulgar  of  pious  aathorlliip,  an  allemblage  of  the  moft  fub* 
•rdinate  materials  that  can  be  called  thought,*  in  language  too  grovelling 
to  I^  called  ftyle.  Now  only  Tuppol^  a  man,  who  has  been  cotiv«ir(ant  and 
enchanted  with  the  works  cf  eloquence,  reBned  taiie,jor  fining  realbn^^to  k» 
come  an  enquirer  after  Evangdical  truth,  and  in  theontki  to  meet  with  a 
niunber -of  book:)  of  this  dafs:  jn  what  light  vyduld  the  religion  pf  Chri/l 
jneritably  appear  to  him.  If  he  did  ju4i  find  fome  .{i^ppiier  deliafiations  Of 
it?"      (Pp.,173— 17^).  ;  .'...: 

Large  as  o^fquotationdhaVt 'Already  beert-/*«^nd  obliged  as  we  are  td 
flraw  to  a  conclufion  ;  we  y«t  4!anrtCt  qoic  thcf  fubj*6t  of  ilUwtitttn 
and  injudicious  works,  on  topitrs  of  religion,  wittouc  laying  before 
6tir  readers  one  other  paragrapb  from  th:s  inscnious  EiTiyift^  with 
which  we  need  hardly  obfcWei  -that  we  meft  cordially^ agree.     '  •  "  -^ 

"  It  is  quite  unneceflary  tofay4  Jhat  the  lill  of  excellent  Chrirtian  writer; 
S^'ould  be  very  confiderable.  But  as  to  the  vJift  iiialiJ  of  books  that  would,  by 
the  consenting  adjudgment  ofalmoflall  men  of  liberal  cultivation,  remain  ar- 
terfhis  deduSiori,  6ne  cannot  help  d<«ploring  the  '('ire(5l  WhicH  they  mufl 
liave  had  on  unknown  thoufandteof  leaders,     h  would  feem  bey<md  all  4i(^ 
fnte  or  queflion,  thai  bodks  which,  though  dv«o  aifeftiHg  the  eiHtnlial 
truthsof  Chri(liantty,yettttteily.preGiude  the  full  impr«)ilion  ofitscharader; 
'Which  exhibit  itsclaims  on  adoHfaiioti  and  alTeclion,  withinfipid  feeblenelt 
4>f  fentiment,  or  which  cramp  its  4iisple  majd'^y  into  .$n  arti^cial  form,  at 
once  diftorted  andmean,  muli  l^ferioufiy  prejudicialrio  the  infiaence  of  this 
iacred  fnbjed,  though  it  be  admitted  that  many  of  them  have  fometimei 
imparled  a  mealure  of  inftrudtion,  and  a  meafure  of  coofolation.     This 
they  might  do,  and  yet  convey  very  contrad^cd  and  .inadequate  ideas  of 
the  fubje6l  at  the  fame  tinie.     There  are  a  great  many  pf  them  into  which 
an   inteiiigent  Chriflian  cannot  look;  without  rejofcin^  that  they  were  not 
the  books,  or  not  ahme  the  books,  from  which  he  received  his  miprethons 
of  the  giorv  of  his  religion.     There  are  many  which  nothing  would  induce 
him,  even  though  he  did  not  materially  differ  from  thero  in  the  leading  ar* 
ticles  of  his  belief,  to  put  into  the  -bands  of  an   uiqniring  young  perTbn  ; 
which  he  weuld  be  ferry  and  afhamed  to  fee  on  the  table  of  an  infidel ;  aud 
fome  of  which  he  regrets  tn  think  may  ftill  contribute  tokeep  down  the  Handf* 
ard  of  religious  tafte,  if  I  may  fb  cxprefs  it^  among  the  public  jnftrudof  s  of 
mankind.     On  the  whole  it  would  appear,  that  a  profound  veneration  for 
Chritlianity  would  induce  the  wiih  that,  afler  a  judicious  feledion  of  books 
bad  been  made,  t|ie  ChriftiansUlfo  had  their  Cali/thOmar,  audiJ;eir  GcnpaJ 
uimrwu:'     (Pp.  180^-183).  ' 

Mr.  Fofter  is  feriouflydlfpofed  to  maintain  that  the  greatcft  part  of 
what  is  termed  Polite  Literature,  by  familiarity  with  which  tafte  is 
refined  ;^and  the  moral  fentimcnts  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  formed; 
**  is  fatally  hoftilc  to  the  religion  of  Chrift,"  .  It  introduces,  he 
4hink8,  infenfibly,  a  certain  fet  of  opinions  which  arc  not  in  unifoa 
with  the  principles  of  that  religion,  and  trains  the  feeling  to  a  habit 
alien  from  the  Chriftran  Spirit.  And  here  he  docs  not  refer  to  wri* 
tern  obvioufly  and^proteficdiy  irreligious,  who  have  laboured  to  s.duce 
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^he  judgment,  into  error,  and  the  pafliqns  into  view  ;  but  to  the  general 
aficnoblage  of  thofe  elegant  authors  who  are  held  efTential  to  a  liberal 
education,  and  who  are  commonly  regarded  as  favourable  to  both  le* 
ligion  tnd  virtue^     It  is  modem  literature  too  that  he  has  principally  ia 
v^w ;  though  of  the  ancients  he  obferves  t^at  their  writings  **  have 
isontinued  to  operate  till  now  With  their  own  proper  influence,  that  . 
is,  a  corredly  heathenilh  influence,    in  the  very  fight  and  prefence  of 
Chriftianity  on  the  minds  of  rarany  who  have  admitted  the  truth  of 
thai  religion/*     (P«  i80*     He  does  not  fuppofe  us  in  any  danger  of. 
adopting  the  fables  of  the  Pagan  mythology  ;  for  moft  readers  are  fuf- 
iiciently  tired  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  of  Apollo  and  Minerva.    But 
the  charaders  and  lentimeots  which  the  ancient  hiftorians,  biogra- 
pherS|^  and  poets  lead  us  to  admire  are  certainly  not  the  charafiers  an4 
lenttments  which  are  recfommended  by  the  religion  of  Chiift.    Of 
our  author's  criticifm  on  the  Iliad  we  extraA  a  ihort  fpecimen,  con- 
taining obfervations  as  juft  as  they  are  refined.  The  reader  of  Horner^  . 
be  fays, 

**  Will  find  the  mightieft  flratn  of  poetry  employed  to  reprefent  feroci'- 
OU8  courage  as  the  greatell  of  virtues,  and  thofe  who  do  not  poflefs  it  aa 
worthy  of  their  fate — to  be  trodden  in  the  daf(.  He  will  be  taught,  at 
lead  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  (he  poet  if  he  is  not  taught,  to  forgive  an 
iieroic  fpirit  for  finding  the  fweeteft  luxury  in  infulting  dying  paftgit,  and 
^'jSiiagining  (he  tears  and  defpair  of  diflatnt  parents  or  wives.  He  will  be 
inoellknily  called  upon  (o  worftiip  Revenge,  thereat  Divinity  of  (he  Iliad^ 
in  comparifon  of  which  the  thunder  of  Olympus  is  bat  a  defplcable  pretender 
to  power.  He  will  be  taueht  that  the  roofl  glorious  and  enviable  life  is  that 
to  which  the  greatefl  numoer  of  other  lives  are  made  a  facrifice ;  and  that  it 
is  noble  in  a  hero  to  prefer  even  a  (liort  life,  attended  by  this  felicity,  to  a 
long  one  which  fliould  perniiia  longer  life  alfo  to  others.  The  dire  Achilles, 
a  being  whom,  if  he  really  exifted,  it  had  deferved  a  confpiracy  of  nations 
to  chain  or  to  (\iffocate,  li  rendered  intereding,  even  amidll  the  horrors  of  re- 
venge and  dedraciion,  by  the  intenfity  of  his  affedion  for  his  friend,  by  the 
tnelanchoiy  fubliroity  with  which  he  appears  in  the  funeral  fcene  of  that 
friend*  by  one  moipentary  inflance  of  lomethinglikecompaffion,  and  by  his 
Ibiemn  references  to  his  own  approaching  death.  A  reader  who  has  evea 
f>afled  beyond  the  juvenile  ardor  of  life,  feels  himfelf  interefted  in  a  man- 
ner that  excites,  at  intervals,  his  own  furprize,  in  the  ^le  of  this  fter0 
dellroyer;  and  he  wonders,  and  he  wi(hes  to  doubt, ^whether  the  moral 
chat  he  is  learning  be,  af^er  all,  exadlly  no  other  than  that  the  grandefl  em- 
ployment of  a  great  fpirit  is  the  dedruclion  of  human  creatures.  But  thi^ 
my  dear  friend,  is  the  real  and  efle^ive  moral  of  the  Iliad,  afler  all  that 
critics  have  fo  gravely  wriften  about  lelTons  of  union,  or  any  other  fubordi- 
nate  moral  inflrudlions,  which  they  difcover,  or  imagine  in  the  work.  Who 
but  critics  ever  thought  or  cared  about  tfaefe  inflruftions }  Whatever  is  the 
chief  and  grand  imprcffion  made  by  the  whole  work,  on  the  ardent  minds, 
which  are  mod  fufceptible  of  the  influence  of  poetry,  that  is  the  real  moral ; 
and  Alexander,  and,  by  reflexion  from  him,  Charles  XIL  correftly  received 
the  genuine  infpiratibn.^'    ^Pp.  190-1-192). 

On  modern  authors  our  ingenious  Eflayifl  Is  particularly  fevere.  To 
the  Polite  Literature  of  a  country  lie  docs  not  afiign  any  clafs  of  writers 
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direAly   dieological.      That    fchool    of   thinking  and  of  ^tafte  in 
which  cultivated  minds  are  flcnerally  bred  confifts  of  poets,  moral 
philoii^hers,  hiftorian^,-  ellayifts,  and  the  writers  of  tidion.    AU  • 
tbefe  he  aflerts,  with  very  few  exceptions,    incolcate  maxims  and 
Sentiments  which  are  far  from  being  in  unifon  wtth  genuine  Chrifti- 
anity.     It  will  probably  not  a  little  furprixe  our  readers  to  find  Addi- 
fbn  and  Johnlbn  accufed  of  being  hoftile  to  Evangelical  Religion. 
Our  author  complains  that  the  many  ferious  eflays  in  the  SpeSator 
have  not  mor^  of  What  he  calls  <*  a  Cbriftian  tinge  ;**  and  he  alleges ; 
that  the  company  with  whom  Addifon  aflbciated  would  have  greeted 
him  with  a  perfea  ftorm,of  ridicule,  when  he  entered  one  of  his  ce- 
lebrated coffee-houfes,  on  the  day  after  he  (hould  have  publiflied,  in 
the  Spedator,  a  paper,  for  inftance,  on  the  neceffity  of  l^eing  de-« 
voted  to  the  fervice  of  Jefus  Chrift.    The  mind  of  Addifon,  our  au- 
dior  thinks,  was  not  ftrong  enough  to  encounter  fuch  ridicule.    That, 
of  Johofon,   however,   he  acknowledges  was ;  yet  he  thinks  that 
Jolmfon  was  not  fufficiently  familiar  with  the  (implicitv  of  Evange- 
lical truth.     From  the  writings  of  this  illuftriousmoralift,  Mr.  Foftef 
has  quoted  two  (hort  pa0*ages,  which  he  thinks  juftifies  this  charge;   . 
and  as  they  are  ihort  we  give  them  tp  our  readers.     **  the  fick  diam? 
her  ia  ft  fcene,  where  the  higheft  and  brighteft  of  mortal  beings  finds 
nothing  left  him  but  tbs  tan/dou/tte/s  pf  his  innocence.^'    (Rambler.  No. 
48).     ^^  Sorrow  is  not  that  repentance  of  crimes,  for  which,  how* 
ever,  irrevocable,  our  Creator  has  promifed  to  accept  it  as  an  tf/^nr* 
msjU.'*    (Do.  No.  47).    Wc  would  differ  from  Mr.  Fofter  with  re- 
fyeSt ;  but  w^  certainly  fee  in  thefe  phrafes  of  Johnfon  no  dangerous 
doSrine.    Our  author  feems  to  think  that  they  exclude  the  proper . 
atonement  or  (atisfa6lion  of  Chrift.     If  fo  be  is,  furely,  under  a  mif* 
take.     The  phrafes  themfelves  imply  no  fuch  meaning;  and  wc 
know,  befides,  with  the  utmoft  certainty  that  no  man  ^as  ever  a 
£rmer  believer  than  Johnfon  ia  that  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Cbrif* 
tian  faith. 

We  fliall  briefly  advert  to  two  other  charges  advanced  by  our  author 
^gainft  this  clafs  of  our  writers.  He  faya  that  they  *'  commonly  re^- 
prefent  eternal  felicity  as  the  pure  reward  of  merit ;''  and  that  they 
recommend.'*  Anti-Chriftian  motives  to  aSion."  (P.  275).  He  in- 
ftances  in  the  ^^  love  of  praife,"  or  of  human  applaufe.  cut  in  talk- 
ing comparatively  of  human  condu£b,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  avoid 
cither  the  nodon  or  the  term  of  nurit ;  and,  in  our  nriAures  on  Mr. 
Overton's  work,  we  have  fhewn  that  this  expreffion  involves  no  he* 
lefy,  and  is  no  way  derogatory  to  the  merits  of  Chrift.  With  regard 
to  the  love  of  praife,  we  wonder  what  ihould  have  led  Mr.  Fofter  to 
regard  it  as  an  Antt^Chriftian  motive ;  for  #e  think  that  it  is  fully  j 
landioned  and  approved  in  the  books  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Tei- 
tasnents.  On  the  whole,  wefuppoie  that  the  following  fentence  will 
ht  reckoned  uncommonly  and  unjuftly  fevere. 

«''  At  the  clofe  of  ibis  review  of  our  fine  writers,  it  appears  to  me  a  mojt 
melancholy  confid<;ration  that  fo  many  accompliihed  and  powerful' minds 
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(hfluld  ha^e  tieen.in  a. world',  wheie   the  tiobleft  caufe,  which  diat  world  >' 
e\9ec  iaiv»  was  inviting  their  a(nnance»  apd  that  this  cau(e  (hould  have  - 
vs&p/iy  (ought  evcD, their  iieptrafity,     Theyare  goiie  into  eternity  with  the 
gisilt  ^euiiig  ou  themipfi^avin^  eroployed  their  genius,  as  the 'luagicians 
their  enph^ntmcmts^gain^  Moks,  lo  couoteracl  the  Saviour  of  the  world'*'*. 

4  Letti/from  the  AKcbbiJh/ips  a»d,BiJbfipf  cf  the   Province  cf  Dublin  ta 
his  Hoiinefs  Piu^  FL,  on  thr  Conjliiution  announcwg  the  Cendemiation 
of  the  Errors  of  the  Synod  of  Pijiorid  ;  with  the  AnJ'wer  wbilh  ihe^  re-  • 
4Uved  by  order  of  ^  his  Hoiinefs.     To  which  is  added  a  JUUe^Jrom 
_.  the.  Sacred  Congrigatim  of  Propaganda  Fide  to   the   Eccufia/iical 
TrujUes  07^  the  EfiaUifl)ment  j^nd  Regulations  of  the  Ao^^i  Coilege  of. 
Si\  Patrick  at  Mafnotb\  with  the  Ar^wer  of  the  Tru^ees  U  (hf^ 
faid  Brief  and  the  elegant  original  Latin  as  [i7]  was  printed  iy  the , 
College  Printer^  by  order  of  the  Trujlces*     l2mo,     Y?.  47^;.  84-.* 
Coghlan,  London,  .  1797.  •        •      , 

THIS  very  (hort  pamphlet,  with  a  very  long  title-page^  came' 
lately  tooii/  hands'by  chance:  and  as,  among^  other  'thi)igfi,  it* 
OiewSy  in  the  teeth  of  the  advocates   for  Popifli  emancipation,  thaC- 
the  Chtrrch  of  Rome  has  not  changed  her  doctrine"  rcfpetfting  the  per- 
fecution  of  heretics,  and  her  difpcnfing  power,  we  think- it  h^ceflary 
to  take  fame  notice  of  its  (Contents.     We  pdfsolrer  rfie  epfrftfe'of  Arch-' 
|>ifllop  Troy  and  his  fufFragans  to  the  Pop*,' on  their  receiving  his  Gt>n-» 
demnation  of  the  dodlrines  of  the  Synod  of  P.iftoria,  andtbe  anfwer 
of  the  preKdent  of  the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide  ;  though  man/' 
things  ift   both  merit  animadverfion  :  and  proceed  to  that  Prefiderit*a 
Lctur  to  the  Trurtecs  of  the  College  of  lVlaynooth,and  to  their  repjy. 
Botti  of  thefe  will  prove  by  th&moft  undeniable  inferences,  that  the 
above  uniocial  and  dangerous  tenets  are,  at  this.dayftht  do£^rir1es  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  her  faithful  children  the  hicfaricKy  6f 
iT-eland.     The  Prefident,  in  his  official  letter,  fan6ii0ned  by  the  Pope, 
after  defiring  them  to  pay  attention  to  the  morals  of  tht  fludents  und«r 
their  care,  comes  ne«t  to  the  point  of  do^rine. 

•'  THe  ueii  objefl  of  your  paftoral  care  will  be  to  provide  for  the  young 
pandidates  for  holy  orders  ([le  wlioleforap  fbpd  of  found  doftrinc  (o  be  by 
therr)  tranfmiUed  to  the  next  generation  which  will  be  the  befl  means  you 
pan  empi-y  to  prevent  the  introduclion  or  the  propagation  of  perniciovi| 
crrbrs  among  your  flocks.  .  .  .        * 

P^ni  that  this  doflrine  may  be  the  fotind  do£lrine,of  the  Chufcl\ 
of  Rome,  he  points  out  in  the  following  paragraph/ the  pure  fuurcc 
from  whex^cc  that  found  do£lrLnp  is  to  be  (Irwo, 

*•  As  *Dft&ny  theological  points  are  flill  treated   problematically  in  the 

phools,  fo  that  either  (ide  of  the  (^ueAion  may  be  marntaiA^d  ^ithotttitte 

imputaijr);}  of  error  or  a  breach  ot^. peace,  it  will  behove  you  to  djre6l,the 

Itlention  of  t{)e  ItudeiUs  to  fuch  authors  95  have  treated  tl^e  fubje£l.«    Yoi^r 

*  '  choic^ 
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clloioe  will  naturally  be  due^ie^  tq  ihofe  two  great  lurolnarieiof  the  Church#^ 

Audin  aiid  Aquinas.     After  the  iDufi  diligent  inveftigationj  they  have 'd«-. 

livercd  opinions  whicli  havebee«  revered  by  the  wTfeft  jnen  ofslU^ountrttft 

and  all  ages,  and  have  Keen  fafliuned  by  tiie  approbation  of  thp  Apoftoficr  • 

Se<f/*         /'.-'•  '  *  •  '  : 

*diM .  ..'   .  i    '  .       . 

H<^<c^qhidcs  wi.th  faymg  th^t  (Inden^^^  thiis  inflruded,  ^'  will  ex-», 

citeUie^mlration^^j^h^ir.ppponentFy  and  will  induce  them  toglmi t)r| 

God  \n  truth  an^inffirit ;"  which,  Ir  plain  language,  is  iwitha  mprj^^ 

Dor  lei^y'^na^  t^^ic.will  enable  ihenv  iu  pervert  ufery  PmcQaat  iit 

Ireland  to  the  Popifh  faith !  '  ,  . 

.  Tfavs  far  the  Prefidentof  the  Prop3gar]<la.     Let  us  next  fipe  how  , 

Archbiihop  Troy  and  bis  fufFragans  echo  back  the  fentimcnts  of  t)i« 

Prcfidept,  ^      ;  .     .  : 

•♦Iti  the  itiftru6l ion -of  youth,  the  hopes  of  the  fanSuary*  it  wilt  be  of 
great  importance  to  puf  befcAi'e  them  the  wholeibme  fpbd  of  swnd  dodlmne» 
as  yoor  fitfiiti^nce  very  j^iWy  oblerves,  end  tacautien  them  againd  noxtoua 
and  fttfpec^d  paliors.  They  maii  be  taogbt  to  refrain  from :  trivial  andi 
contentBOU&dircufiion.  In  thofe  queflions  wljicb  are  treated  probiemati* 
cally,  the  opinion)  of  Auftin  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  whofe  doctrine  has  ob^ 
tained  (he  bigheit  commendations  of  the  Apqi'^olic  Sec,  wiU  be  th.e  fafeil 
goides  in  their  inveliigations." 

We  juft  (lop  to  obferve  that  tht  concluding  fentence  of  this  extra£l 
is  in  the  Enj^lifli  tranllation  a  very  faint  copy  of  the  Latin  :  **  St. 
Aufiin,  and  his  nioft  faithful  interpreter  St.  Thomas/'  are  both  de- 
ptiv^d  of  their  Saintjhit  m  the  tranllation:  and  the  indccifive  words 
*•  w//  be  the  f of  eft  guides  in  their  inveftigation"^^  irelt  away  the  ftrong 
and  decided  ^xpretfion  of  the  original,  ^*  hos^  tanquam  duces  et  magxftro^ 
in  fjufmodi  luaftionikus^  ampte^andoi  et  fequendos  curabimus:**  which 
18  literally  **we  wiit  take  caire  that  their  dodriney^^// be  embraced 
^nd  followed,  as  they  ard  our  guides  and  dodors  in  queftions  of  the 
kind."  ^ 

Let  us  now  fee  what  is  the  do£^rine  of  thcfe  two  luminaries  of  tho 
Romift  Church,  (fo  warmly  recommended  at  this  day  in  the  official 
letter  of  'the  Propaganda  Prefident,  and  fo  fervently  adopted  as  their 
gufding  ftars  by  the  Irifli^bifliops)  with  refpeiSl  to  perfecution  and  the 
rfifpenfing  and  depoiing  power.  * 

'  St.  Auitin,  in  a  long  letter  ad  Bonifacium^  rccotntncnds  perfecution^ 
by  arguments  indeed  the  mpft  defpi cable,  and  by  a  mod  ridiculous 
and  monflroufi  perverfion  of  Scripture.  **  Schifmatics  cry  out  (ho 
fays)  did  Chrift  cveV  make  ufe  of  force^  or  csnipet  any  one  ?  He  ccr* 
uinly  did — I  give  them  St.  Paul#as  an  example — Chrift,  they  muft 
acknowledge,  firft-  compelled^  •  and  then  inftruded  him  t."  We  wtH 
venture  to  pronounce  that  this  Saint's  identification  of  the  eonverjion  of 
St.  Paul  with  the  perfecution  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  however  it  may 


t  Ep/5Q.' ad  Bonifaciumi 

.    "  be 
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Ih;  taught^  cannot- be  hilieuedtven  by  the  Profeflbrs  of  the  College  of 
I^aynooth  ;  and  that  the  pupils  muft  have  their  underftanding  com-' 
pletely  difcipHned  by  the  icourge  of  auihority^  before  they  can  fwal* 
low  the  abfiirdity.  This  Saint,  this  Dux  tt  Magifier^  quotes  Scrip* 
ture  here  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  Doflors  of  the  Sorbonne  ia 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  who  tell  us  that  the  extgrminMtUippf  here** 
tics  is  undeniably  a  Scripture  dedrine,  ^<  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book 
c^  Judges  that  Sampfon  fet  fire  tp  the  tails  of  300  foxes  ;  by  which 
foxes  are  plainly  typtfied  unto  us  the  (kid  heretics^  whom  we  ought  to 
cwreSt  and  punifh  capitally*^ 

St.  Thomas  is,  indeed,  the  faithful  interpreter  of  his  precuribr 
Auftin ;  here  Dr.  Troy  and  his.  Suffragans  have  told  the  truth :  the 
Saint  himfelf  (hall  confirm  their  verity  on  this  point.  He  lays  it 
down  as  an  axUm  that  *^  a  heretic,  if  he  obftinately  perfift  in  his  herefjr 
after  a  firft  and  fecond  admonition,  is  firft  to  be  anathemsitifed,  ana 
then  put  to  death/'  f  2da.  ads.  qHseft.,  iima«)  In  bis  happy  quotation 
of  Scripture  in  confirmation  of  his  axiom,  he  vies  with  his  leader 
Attftin.  The  quotation  is  from  the  vuleate  tranflation  of  the  loth 
verfc  of  the  3d  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epiftle  to  Titus,  *'Hereticum 
liominem,  p6ft  prtmam  et  Tecundam  correptionem  devita.**  The 
lad  word,  devita,^  he  has  chofen,  in  the  face  of  the  meaning  of  the. 
original  Greek *^  and  in  oppofition  to  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the 
Latin  verb,  to  tranflate,  by  implication,  kill^put  to  death,  ixterminate^ 
inftead  of  avoids  reje£i, — But  what  fignifies  tjie  pervetfioo  of  Scripture^ 
when  the  perfecuting  do«Slrines  of  the  Church  are  to  be  efiabli(hed,,as 
we  are  told  that  the  latter  is  "  the  livily  breaft  of  Qjrlft^**  the  former 
enly  ^^lifekfsinki.''  Or  of  what  importance  is  a  text  of  St*  Pauly 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  an  axiom  of  St.  Thomas  I    - 

As  to  the  other  dodlrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  dijpinfing  and 
dfpofing  powtTs  it  is  taught  in  the  cleareft  and^oft  decifive  manner  by 
St.  Thomas,  the  Do61or  whom  the  Prefident  of  the  Propaganda  re- 
commends to  the  Iri(h  Popiih  bifhops,  and  to  the  profeflors  of  the 
College  of  St.  Patrick  at  Maynooth,  as  the  immaculate  fource  of  found 
dodtfine ;  whom  the  Iriih  Popi(h  bifhOps  declare  they  will  follow  as 
their  guide  and  Do^or,  and  whofe  dodrines  they  pronounce  they 
•*  will  tak^  care  Jhall  be  embraced  and  followed  I"  This  DoAor  o£ 
tht  pre/ent  Pdpi(h  Church  in  Ireland  tells  us  that  although  the  Chriftian 
foldiers  obeyed  the  commands  of  Julian  the  Apoft^te,  it  was  only  be- 
caufe  the  Church  at  that  day  had  not  the  pm^er  of  bridling  the  civil 
nagiftrates  (tefrenos  principes  compescendi)  but  that  thcrcal  dodhine 
of  theChurch,  which,  of  courfe,  isfobe  aSed  upon  whenever  (he  baa 
,^«rf/r,  16  delivered  by  Gregory  VII,  in  a  council  at  Rome.  **  We» 
following  the  ftatutes  of  our  predeceflbrs,  do,  by  our  apoftollc  autho-' 


t  Orati6o  of  Ludovicus,  a  canon  of  the  Lateran  Church,  before  the 
council  of  Trent.    Apud  Jewel's  Defence, 
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rky,  abfolve  all  chofe  from  their  ostth  of  fidelity j  who  are  bound  to 
*^xcommtmUa^idfer£oM  either  by  fidelity  or  oath*^tilI  the  excoininu* 
nicated  perfons  have  made  proper  fatisfafiion/' 

We  recommend  chefe  plain  fads  to  the  confideration  of  thoie  vtiy 
fonJidpntletntn,  who,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  make  old  fa-^ 
iher  Time  f|peak  the  language  of  MoIiere*s  Mock  Do£(or,  *<  NdUa 
avons  change  tout  cela.  It  appears  that,  like  the  Dodor,  they 
fpdik  without  book ',  and  that  Time  has  made  no  change  in  the  doc- 
(rines^  Aough  the  pra^lice  is  happily  cramped  by  exifting  circum* 
fiances  ^  while  the  true  children  ot  Rome  exclaim  inwardly  with  St. 
Thomas^  *'  Ecclefia  non  habet  poteftatem  terrenos  principes  compef- 
cendi !"  We  would  likewi(f  venture  to  recommend  to  the  above- 
mentioned  very  candid  gentlemeUi  a  little  attention  to  the  fubjed  in 
debate  :  it  is  in  its  confequences  of  the  bigheft  importance.  Above 
.all,  we  would  earneftly  intrcat  them,  for  their  own  fakes,-  not  to  boaft 
of  their  ignorance,  while  they  pronounce  moft  decidedly  on  the  mat-' 
ttt  in  difpute.  Whoever  does  fo,  whoever  fets  out  with  faying  that ' 
his  habits,  &c.  have  never  led  him  to  confider  a  queftioa  which  depends 
00  fkSts^  on  a  knowledge  of  times  paft,  ^s  well  as  of  the  prefent,  and 
at  the  fame  time  magifierially  decides  upon  it,  inftead  of  convii^ion^ 
will  produce  ridicule ;  **  rifu  popuium  quatit.'' 

We  had  fio  thoughts  of  looking  into  St.  Thomas  for  any  thing 
paore  than  what  belonged  to  the  two  queftions  of  perfecutien,  and  of 
the  difpenfing  and  depofing  power :  but,  in  turning  over  hb  volumin- 
ous work,  we  ftumbled  on  a  variety  of  matter,  which,  as  we  had  not 
iiealt  deeply  in  the  (ludy  of  the  Schoolmen^  incited  firft  of  all  our  afto- 
aifiiment,  and  afterwards,  our  indignation  and  abhorrence.  That  the 
Church  of  Rome,  at  this  day^  and  at  a  time  when  men,  who  call  . 
themfelves  Proteftants,  are  endeavouring  to  perfuade  us  that  the  old 
follies,  abfurdities,  and  iniquities  of  the  fchools  are  dont^  away,  that 
time  and  knowledge,  in  fpite  of  the  wou'd-be  fucceiTorof  St.  ^eter« 
in  fpite  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Thomas,  and  in  fpite  of  the  prefent  (in» 
ful  truftees  fand  future  faints)  of  the  college  of  ^St.  Patrick,  have 
obliged  it  to  lower  its  tone,  and  to  envelope  what  it  is  determined  not 
'  to  change,  in  a  tenfold  difguife,  (hould  have  recommended  this  School-  v 
man,  and  Popifli  faint  as  the  repofitory  of  knowledge  and  dodrine,  is 
inconceivs^te.  But  it  is  ftill  more  inconceivable  that  the  Irifli  Pbpilh  ''' 
biibops  (confidering  the  circumftances  in  which  they  iland,  and  in- 
de^  m  any  circumftances)  (hould  have  publifhed  this  mandate,  along 
with  their  filial  and  hearty  acquiefcence,  and^thus  have  expofed  theic 
nakednefs  and  their  ihame. 


*  He  takes  care^  in  the  fame  place,  to  (ell  us  (hat  all  heretics  are  exeetft- 
mmicated  pcxhnt :  etg^,  to  fpeak  in  the  (iile  of  SU  Thomas,  it  is  only  be- 
canfe  the  Popiil)  Church  of  Ireland  has  noi^pwcr,  (hat  Geo.  ITL  an  excom^ 
mumcafeJ  perfon,  now  fita  upon  the  Throne*  Vid.  2da.  24se.  qaaefi.  1^. 
Art,?; 
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,  Were,  we  to  recitQ  .alL.  the  follies,  impert  inenc^s,  and  g^oflheft  pf 
iVis  Dux  et  Magiftir  xjf  the  College  of  St;  l^atVick,  a  voliirrie  not  led 
than  his  own  would  b^'  necpffary  \  we  (hall  Content'  ourfelvcs  witb 
laying  befQre  the  public  one  or  two.  ^***  ^ 

Pfoteftants  reft  fatisfi^d  .v\-iih'  the  lihle  that  Is  faid  of  angelsin  the 
Hbjy  Scriptures,  tnowing  thai  if  nioreha9j5efeh  nedcflfary  for  JlChfif^ 
tian/mofe  would  havjq  bec*n  revealed.  Npt  fo  St:  Thomas:  hfe  is  as 
well  ac^uaintccT  with.thd  hierarchy  of  an  gel  s.^sihe. "divines  of'fti^Col- 
'  lege. of.  St.  Patrick  are  with  the  nurtierous.g  editions  in  the  Hqmifli 
hierarchy.  He  can  tell  you  how  they  ihlnk  anci  hdw  they  a'S  with  as 
much  minutenefii  anJ  certainty  as  the  members  of  thecoHegc  could 
anatomife  fhe  thoughts,  >nd  paint  the  daily ^xeftlons  of  minf^  '6f  one 
©f  thejr  own  ftpdents ;  he'inl^rms  us  that"th*e  %%\}er  orders  of  -angelt 
are  the  oijariluns  of  .iodividualSy  that  arthangels  prefide  over  provinces, 
principalities  over  human. nature  at  large,  powers  over  devils,  and'that 
dominions  are  entruffcd  with'  tHe  care  of  inferior  angels.  That  eaCh  in*- 
dividoalhas  only  one  guardian^  angel ;  buf  t1iat  a  ()relate,  befides  this 
guardian  angel,  is  illaminatcd  by  an  archangel,  of  *a  principality'.  *That 
angels  fometin[ies  fight  [pugnani)  in  the  cau(c?6ftlieirpafticularch?irge$ 
—that  the  fame  guardian  angel  ferves  both!  for  the  mother  arid  child. 
While  it  remains  in  the  wombj  with  an  et  c^tcrd  without  end  of  angelic 
matters  equally  cert^iin  and  edifying.* 

.Pafling,  from  this  tranfcendent  (ubjeiS^,  th'e'Doflof  deigns  t6  treat 
of  mere  mortal  and  carnal  affair^,  which  be  han^Tes,  to  all  appearance, 
4»n  amare.  His  inveftigatipn  of  the  paiffion  of  the  fexes-,  his  minute 
delineation  of  its  phyftcal  effe£ls  (in  order,  no  dclubt,  that  the  Confeflt^ 
may  bemafter  of  his  iubjeft,  may  be  able  to 'get  to  the  bottom  of  thef(fe 
myfterious  matters,  that  he  may  afcertain  the  appropriate  penance)  .is 
likely,  inflead  of  tending  to.purity  of  life,  either  in  the  youqg  con- 
feiTors,  or  their  peniteots,  to  produce  a  plentiful  race  of  St.  Thomas — 
begotten  Irifhmen,  who  may  be  afterwards  moulded  by  the  elder 
priefts,  who  are  paft  the  labours  of  the  younger,  into  an  excellent  re- 
volutionary army  of  the  Church,  by  the  htlp  of  the  faint's  dodrines 
of  per  fee  ut  ion  and  the  difpenfing  and  depofmg  power.  TTie  articles 
in  St.  Thomas  de  Virgi^utate^  Luxuria^  de  Ojcuusy  &c.  are  convincing 
proofs  of  what  we  here  advance.  Upon  thcfe  we  permit  the  Doftors 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridiie,  and  thofe  who  have  attained  a  dofiorial 
age,  to  caft  their  eyes.  But,  however  proper  the  minute  examination 
of  tbefe  ticLlifh  quefiions  rh^y  be  thought  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  truftecs  of  ihe  College  of  St.  Patiick,  however  neceflary  they 
may  deem  them  to  the  inftruction  of  their  fludents  who  afpire  to  the 
honour  of  the  Confeflor's  chair,  in  order 'that  they  may  be  able  to 
fearch  out  and  difcriminate  all  th^  variety  of  fliades  of  the  fcxua[j)af- 
fion  in  their  male  and  female  penitents,  we  pronounce  our  veto  to 

*     .     ■  ''     ' 

.*  Thorn.  Aquin.  Suinma,  Ima.  pars,  quaefl.  10Sr-:,lTJ,  where' tlie  reader 
will  find  many  things  equalfy  extraordinary  and  edify mg.  The  various  ar- 
ticle! on  the  Vir^jiii  Mar^',  and  they  are  many,  are  highly  worthy  of  perufM, 

the 
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Aie  p^ublof  chem  by  9i>y  freshman,  undergraduate^  .&ft:.  in  either 
Uiaverfity.  At  to  the  members  of  the  Scotch  UniveriuieSy  they  are 
io  <ievoted  to  metaphyriqi « to  what  they  call  the  liudy  of  mind,  that, 
like  St.  Paul  in  certain  ck^imiftan(;^s,  th<;y  hardly  know  whether  they 
•are  in  or  out  of  the  body2,.9j^,iHdef4  wlieihtr  they  have  a  bcdy  ;  th^y 
therefore  may  venture  to  cake>a  pe«p.at  thefe  phyficalqutdionsi  yit, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  prudent  even  for  them  (o  abAain  from  (he  pe^ 
rufal*  s 

.  Xhe  obvious  concluHon  to  be  drawn  from  this  fmall  pamphlet,  thuf 
jmpr^udently  fent  into  the  world,  is,  that  no  change  has  taken  place  in 
{^leyChurch  of  Rome  with  regard  to  the  dodtrines  inimical  to  Fro- 
teftapt  governments:  and  that  (he  is  nowy  as  formerly,  deeply  tinged 
with  the  folly  and  groflhcis  of  the  ages  of  darknefs.  The  court  oC 
Rome,  and  the  Ir.ifh  Popifli  hierarchy,  h^re  flatly  contradidl  their 
Popiih  and  Proteftant  defenders  in  this  country,  declaring  their  Church 
CO  be  unchanged  and  unchangiabli*. 


lUport  pf  the  Trial  at  Bar  of  the  Hon,  Mr,  JuftUe  Johnfon^  me  of  tb* 
Juftices  of  his  Majeftfs  Court  of  Common  Pitas  in  Ireland^  for.  « 
Uhely  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench^  on  Saturday y  the  23^  Day  of 
Novembery  1805.  Pp.  |22.  2s.  6d...  Butterworth,  .London  | 
Burnfide,  Dublin.     i8o6. 

THE  trial  of  a  Judge  for  a  lihelh  fomething  fo  perfefily  novel,  in 
our  Courts  ot  Jufticc,  as  to  excite  the  public  attention  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree.  The  mind  of  an  Englifliman  is  fo  apt  to  affb- 
ciate  every  thing  that  is  juft  and  honourable,  and  dignified,  and  praife-' 
worthy,  with  fuch  a  character,  that  it  revolts  with  horror  from  the 
contemplation  of  i  charge,  the  objedl  of  which  is  to  fix  on  it  every 
quality  of  an  oppoFite  nature.  And  in  exa£t  proporti(>n  as  this  horror 
is  excited,  will  be  the  rigid  circumfpedion,  the  fcrupulous  nicety* 
ivith  which  it  will  examine  the  proofs  of  an  accufation,  fo  foul,  and 
fo  heinous,  when  preferred  againf{  a  perfonage  of  this  dcfcription.  It 
is  in.  this  temper,  and  with  thefe  feelings,  that  we  fate  down  to  pe- 
rufe  this  trial,  which,  on  various  accoiints,  we  coniider  as  one  of  the 
mod  important  th^t  have  occurred  for  many  years  pafl.  Important 
certainly  it  is,  as  it  afFcfls  the  character  of  a  Judge,  till  now  unim- 
pe^ched,  of  a  Judge,  who,  before  he  was  appointed  to  that  high  fitu- 
ation  of  confidence  and  refponfibility,  had  holden  difFt^rent  pofls  of 
importance,  and  had  difcharged  the  duties  of  each,  with  honour  and 
integrity  unqueflioned  and  unqueflionable.  fiut  it  is  of  ilill  greater 
importance,  as  it  concerns 'the  general  ardminiflration  of  criminal 
judice  in  this  country,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and,  the  vcrdi£ts  of  juries. 
And  all  thefe,  in  our  eilimation,  are  inoA*  deeply  implicated  in  the 
trial  before  us. 

'This   cafe^   hpwever,    differs  from  moft  pi;ofecution8  fer  iimilar 
oiFeaces^  inafmucb  as  no  queftion  argfe  refpeding  the  libel  itfelf-r' 

(Iiat^ 


(2  ORIGINAL  CITfTICISir. 

that  \ij  wlietfier  it  was  or  was  not  a  libel  $  it  being  admitted  to  be  n 
libel  as  well  by  the  defendant  as  by  the  profecutor.  Th^  only  -pointf 
for  confideration,  then,  were,  whether  this  libel  was  written  by  Mr. 
JuRice  Johnfon,  and  whether  it  was  publifhed  by  him,  as  averr<Ml, 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex.  Our  obfervations  on  this  latter  part  will 
be  brief;  but  on  the  former,  from  the  confequence  attached  to  it,  we 
ihal)  expatiate  fomewhat  at  larg^.  In  order  to  comprefs  what  we 
have  to  fay  on  the  iiibjed  into  as  fmall  a  compafs  as  poffible,  as  well 
as  to  fet  the  queftion  (dripped  of  all  extraneous  matter)  in  a  tiear 
point  of  view,  we  fhall  give  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  goes  to 
prove  or  to  difprove  the  fad  of  authorOiip,  in  oppofite  columns.  Ouf  , 
readers  will  then  be  able  to  judge  of  its  weight,  and,  at  lead,  as  com- 
petent to  decide  on  it,  as  chc  juiy  before  whom  it  was  tried. 

It  ^ould  be  the  height  of  prefumption  in  us  to  aflert,  in  oppofition 
to^the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  four  Judges,  that  the  cafe,  cited  by 
the  Counfel,  of  the  feven  Bifhops,  was  an  analogous  cafe;  or  that 
the  faA  of  the  libel  being  publifhed  in  Middlefex,  by  the  agency^  ot 
inftrumentality  of  the  defendant,  was  not  proved.  But  it  would  be  de» 
tefiable  hypocrify  in  us  to  fupprefs  our  opinion  on  the  fubjeA;  and 
not  to  fay,  that  after  the  moft  attentive  perufal  of  the  arguments  of 
Counfel,  and  of  the  fentiments  of  the  Judges,  we  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  us,  difcover  any  difiercnce  in  the  principle  of  the  two  cafes  ; 
nor  can  we  perceive  that  the  golden  rule  of  law,  requiring  tie  heji 
evidence  ^' which  the  nature  of  the  cafe  wiU  admits  was  obferved  in  the 
very  unfatisfadlory  proof  of  publication  adduced  on  this  extraordinary 
trial.  The  Judges  feem  to  have  thought  it  important,  in  confiderin^ 
the  application  of  the  cafe  of  the  feven  Bifhops  to  the  prefent  cafe, 
that  the  remonftrance  prefented  by  thefe  prelates  to  the  King  was  no 
UbeU  But  that,  with  humble  deference  we  contend,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  queftion.  Whether,  in  point  of  law,  it  was  or  was  not 
a  libel,  did  not  fignify  a  ftraw,  as  to  the  argument  built  on  the  pro- 
ceedings.' It  was  fufficient  that  it  was  then  deemed  a'libel;  and  the 
only  point  for  confideration  was,  whether  the  proof  of  publication  in 
Middlefex,  required  in  that  ca(t,  was  not  that  kind  of  proof  which 
had  not  been  fupplied  in  the  prefent  cafe,  though  indifpenfibly  ne- 
ceflary  to  fupport  the  charge.  The  Judges  decided  that  it  was  not  j — 
we  bow  to  their  authority ; — though  we  cannot  agree  with  their  con- 
clulion. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  the  evidence,  on  both  fides,  relating  to 
the  fact,  of  Judge  Johnlon  being  the  author  of  the  libel,  we  inall 
ftatc  the  condition  of  the  different  witncfles,  as  collefted  from  their 
own  depontions ;  and  the  neceflity  of  this  flatement  our  readers  will 
imnried lately  acknowledge,  in  a  cafein  which  much,  very  much  in- 
deed, depended  on  comparjftive  credibility. 

The  witnciTcs  for  the  Crown  were  four  in  number ;  viz.— ^i.  Mr. 
Richard  Waller,  Solicitor  to  the  CommiJJioners  of  Cufioms  in  Ireland; — 
2.  Mr.  Charles  Ormfby,  an  Attorney  j — 3,  Mr.  Jcfhua  Nunn,  "  Sr- 
cond  Remembrancer  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer^  one  of  thi  Deputies  thire, 

and 
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.  ^luf  mu  of  the  Sicondariis  then ; — ^4.  Mr.  John  Edwaris,  Solicitor  to 
ihf  Rivoiui^^ 

The  witnelles  for  th«  Defendant  w^re  Jive  in  number ;  viz. — i.  Sir 
Henry  Jebb,  a  PhyftciaA ; — a.  Dr.  Hodgkinfon»  Senior Tellow  of  tbo 
Univeriity  of  Dublin  ; — 3.  Mr.  Archdale,  a  Solicitor ; — 4,*  Mr.  John 
Giffard,  the  moft.  (launch  defender  of  the  King  and  Conftitutioo,  in 
Church  and^tate,  and  the  moft  ftrcnuous  oppofer  of  traitors  and 
rebels  ;• — 5.  Mr.  Caffidy,  formerly  an  Apothecary. 


Evidence  forth  PnfeeitiioH* 
Mr.  Richard  Wallen 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  (the  firft 
letter)  to  be  the  hand-writing  of 
Mr.  Juftice  Johnfon  ? 

A.  I  do.  Sir., 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  the  lead  doubt 
that  it  his  hand-writing  ? 

A.  I  do  not  feei  that  I  have  a 
donbt  ifi  my  mind  bat  it  is  his  hand- 
writing. 

Q.  As  to  the  body  of  the  letter 
you  fay  you  entertain  no  doubt  of  it^ 

A.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  have  as  little 
dpubt  aj  any  man  can  have  on  any 

jea. 

Q.  Have  you  examined,  with 
eqaal  care  that  paper  ?  (the  fecond 
letter)— -have  you  the  fame  opinion 
of  that  as  of  the  other? 
.  .  A.I  have  no  doubt ;  I  entertain 
'^m»  little  doubt  tt  is  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Jafiice  John(bn,  as  I  can  op  any  fub- 
jed  whatever. 

In  his  crosj'examinatioK'Mr,  Walter 
iaid  he  had  not  feen  the  Judge  write 
fince  June,  1801. 

Q.  I  would  beg  of  you  to  look  at 
tbefe  papers,  they  feem  to  me  re- 
snarkaoly  well-written;  did  Mr. 
Ju  (I  ice  Johnfon  always  write  fo  clear- 
ly and  fo  neatly  as  that  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q,  His  opinions  were  not  fo  writ- 
ten? 

A.  Not  quit^fo  fmall. 

Q.  Nor  quite  fo  fair? 


Evidence  fir  the  D^enee, 

Sir  Richard  Jebb  examined.  He 
ftated,  that  he  had  Iren  extrente-' 
ly  intimate  with  Judge  Jdmfon 
for  about  thirty  years;  had  beefn 
>  conftantly  in  the  habit  of  correfpond- 
ing  with  him,  every  week;  and  had 
been  "  intimately  acquainted  with  Us 
hand-writing  fir  tvoenty  years  ewutantly, 
do-am  to, the  present  time,** 

Q.  Look  very  carefully  at  thefe 
]>apers,  becaufe  you  cannot  hare 
feen  them  before.  From  yobr  know- 
ledge of  his  hand-writing,  dp  you  be- 
lieve this  (the  firft  letter)  to  be  bis 
hand-writing? 

A.  I  do  believe  this  is  not  the 
hand-writing  of  Judge  Johi\fon. 

Q.  Look  at  this  (the  fecond  let- 
ter). 

A.  This  flrikes  me  to  have  Icfs 
fimilitude  than  the  other. 

Q.  Is  that  hand-writing  a  leder 
or  fairer  hand  than  Judge  Johnfon 
writes? 

A.  His  hand  in  general  was  larger 
and  freer,  and  the  turns  of  the  long- 
tailed  letters  are  different  from  his. 

Q.  From  your  idea  of  his  hand- 
writing, by  leeing  it  for  fo  long  a 
parrod,  do  you  think  this  is  his  hand* 
writing? 

A.  My  belief  is,  that, it  is  not. 

Q.  Your  belief  is  not  founded  on 
com  pari  (on? 

A.  No,  from  niy  long  knowledge 
of  his  habit  of  writing. 


•  We  do  not  collect  this  firom  tin  depolition  of  this  honourable  man,  btvt 
fiom  oor^^rfonal  knowledge  of  his  conduct  and  chara£ter.  But  of  this 
more  hereafter. 

A.  Hit 
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.EviJence/or  t^^  Trosecution, 
A;  His  general'  hand  was  free, 
but  nsore  like  the  words  "  Affairs  of 
Ireland." 

(N.  B.  Thefe  word«  were  written 
in  quite  a<difrei;ent'hand«) 

Q.  You  admit  (liiiwriting  is  much 
more  fair  wd  finall  than  the  general 
hand  of  the  Learned  Judge  ? 

A.  It  is  much  fairer  and  (mailer 

than  his  conraion  writing... 

J  • «  Mr,  Charles  Orrpfby  examin^; — 

be  ffated, .  that  he  had  known  the 

.Judge  20  years,   and  had  (ei^n  him 

:  very  often  write  franks^  and  had  alfo 

(een  opinions  of  his  writing. 

Q.  Be  fo  good  as  to  tcli  us  whe- 
,  ther  you  believe  that  (the  firft  letter) 
^  to  be  Mr.  Juflice  J.ohnfou's  haitd- 
*  writing? 

'A.  The/general  tenor  I  do  appre- 
hend to. be  his  .Jiand- writing.— The 
general  bo^y  I  apprehend  to  be 
his  writing.  The  general  writing 
(of  the  fecond  letter)  I  believe  to 
be  his  hand-writing,  from  the  beft 
<  opinion  I  can  form. 

CroiS-examinafioH, 
Q.  You  bad  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  his  corrected  pleadings >    • 

'  A.  Yes ;  and  I  have  had  franks 
from  him  before  he  was  a  Judge; 
and  have  feen  his  fignature  fince  he 
watf  a  Judge»  fuch  as  a  fignature  to 
Affidavits;  but  I  do  not  recoll^dl 
.  feeing  any  of  his  letters  immediately 
after  he  was  a  Judge. 

Q.  Wa$the  character  of  hlsbanfl- 
writing  to  the  correfled  pleadings  as 
.  corre6k  as  that  ? 

A.  They  were  rather  of  a  loofcr 
hand  than  this — this  feems  to  be 
written  more  clofe ;  but  the  carting 
of  the  letters  is  the  fame,  particular- 
ly the  letter  I ;  and  the  corredled 
pleadings  was  rather  a  wider  hacd. 
The  letter  I,  in  particular,  is  like  the 
letter  he  figns  his  name — Johnfon. 
The  hand-writing  to  opinions,  or 
pleadings,  was  what  I  call  a  more 
icatttred  hand. 

Q.  As  large  a$  the  hand  to  plead* 
in^? 


Evidence  for  the  Defence, 
Q.  I  think  I  underftood  yoa  to 
have  faid,  (4iat  your  acquaintance 
*   with  his  hflftd* writing  lias  goiie  on 
without  interruption  ?. 

A.  There  never  has  been  an 
hour's  interruption. 

In  4iis  cross-examination,  Sir  R.  Jebb 
faid,  that  the  hand-writing  of  the  let- 
ters was   "  very  dlffimHar  to  Judge 
Johiifon's/'    but  that    a-  man  lefs 
acquainted   than   himfelf  with   the 
'Judge's  writing,  might  think  there 
^as     fome     general     refemblanc^: 
— that     he    had    feen    the    Judzo 
'    write    '*  to    crowd   as    much    m 
as  he  could/'  and  on  a  brief,  and 
that  "  on  all  occafions'^  he  had  "  fi^ii 
him  vyrite  a  larger  and  freer ^andl" 
.  '  Dr.    Hpdgk.inron  examine  J,      He 
ffaled  himfelf  to  be  nearly  rglated  to 
the  Judge,    to   have  correfponded 
with  him,  "  without  interruption," 
'for  **  upward**  of  twenty  years,"  and  ' 
to  have  feen  iu'ni  frequently  writer 

Q.  From  your  general  knowledge 
of  .his 'Character  of  writingi  do  yoa 
believe  that  to  be  his  hand-writing? 
(ffiewing  liim  the  firff  letter). 

A.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  his 
hand-writing. 

Q*  Look  at  the  other  (the  fecond 
letter). 

A.  7X/X  //  so  totally  a^Jifferent  hanJ^ 

particularly  at  the  beginning  of  \X, 

that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is 

not  his  hand'ivriting,  as  I  believe, 

Cro  fs-examirta/ion, 

Q.  With  ref})ect  to  the  firft,  yqu 

feemed  tc»  uke  pains  to  look  over  it  ? 

A.  I  did  lb,  becauie  an  ab/lra£t 

piece  of  writing  of  this  kind  being 

produced  to  me  naw,   for  the  firii 

.  time,   at  a  diflance  from  my  own 

country,  it  is  necellkry  tiiat  I  (hould 

carefully  examine  it,  and  efpectally 

as  at  (irff  view  it  lias  fome  general 

appearance. 

Q.  You  wfts-ftt  the  fame  diftanoe 

from  your  native  country  when  you 

Hooked  dt '  the  fecond  paper,    and 

therefore- why  did  you  take  lefs  timie 

in  looking  at  it  than  at  the  first  ? 

Q.  He 
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Evidence  for  the  Prosecution, 

A.  No,  Ihis  feems  to  be  m  con- 
trailed  hand. 

Q.  He  wrote  a  worfe  charafter  in 
pleadings  ? 

A.  Il'was  a^Ioofer  and  a  larger 
iiand,  and  not  written  with  )he  care 
-which  appears  in  this,  of  putting  Co 
luoch  on  the  psiper. 

Joihua  Nunn, '  examined.  —  He 
ftated,  that  he  had  known  the  Judge 
fince  1792>  that  he  had  feen  him 
write  frequently,  that  he  knew  the 
cbarader  of  his  hand-writing,  and 
that  he  had  examined  the  letters, 
containing  the  libel,  before. 

Q.  Tell  me  whether  you  believe 
that  (the  firft  letter)  to  be  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Jufticejohnfon? 

A.  I  do  believe  this  to  be  of  the 
hand- writing  of  Mr.  JuQIce  Johnfon. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  (tlie  fe- 
cond  letter)  to  be  the  hand-writing 
of  Mr,  Juflice  Johnfon  i 

A.  I  do.  Sir.  ' 

In  his  cross-examination  Mr.  Nunn 
feid  he  had  not  (een  the  Judge  write 
fince  Juhe,  180K 

Mr.  John  Edwards  examined,'  He 
fiated  hnnfelf  to  have  be^n  clerk  to 
the  CoUedlor  to  the  Revenue  from 
1794  to  1802;  that  is,  from  the 
age  of  16  to  21,  that  he  had  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  the 
Judge's  writing,  and  that  he  suphosed 
he  could  form  a  judgment  whetner  a 
|>aper  was  his  writing  or  not. 

^.  Do  you  believe  it  (the  firft 
letter)  to  be  his  hand- writing? 

A.  I  do.  Sir,  from  the  opinion  that 
lean  form ;  to  the  bed  opinion  I  can 
form,  I  believe  it  to  be  Mr.  Jiiflice 
iohnfon's  hand-Wiiting. 

Q.  Seeing  the  general  charader 
of  the  hand-writing,  do  you  fpeak  to 
that  (the  fecond  letter)  alfb? 

A.  1  conceive  it  to  be  the  hand* 
^writing  of  Mr.  Juftice  Johnfon,  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  opinion  I  can 
Jfbrm  of  it. 


VO.  X€I.   YOJt.  XZIII. 


EAfidencefor  the  Defence. 

A.  This  latter  is  fo  very  ,unliko 
Judge  Johnfbn's  writing, particularly 
in  the  beginning  of  it,  that  jt  took 
me  lefs  time  to  i(>rm  an  opinion  of 
it  than  of  the  firll  paper  writing. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  doubt  as  to 
this  not  being  his  hand-wnting? 

A.  It  is.  not,  particularly  in  the 
beginning,  at  all  like  it  I  will  not 
fay  there  are  not  (bme  word^  like, 
but  the  general  appearance  of  it  if 
very  unlike. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  tbe  word 
"could?"  '      , 


A.  1  did  not. particularly  obferv# 
that  word  in  theie  papew. 

Q.  How  do  you  Ipcll  it?    . 

A.  C-OMi-l-d>  1  believe  it  is  ufu- 
ally  fo  fpelt.  .      ' 

Q.  How  does  Judge  Johnfon  fpell 
it  ?  does  lie  fpell  it  with  the  "1,"  or 
without  it? 

A.  I  have  found  that  he  has  fpeit 
it  both  ways.  , 

Q.  Can  you  take  upon  yourfelf 
to  fay,  that  you  took  particular  no- 
tice of  I  he  words  sAouU^vid  could,  to 
fee  how  he  (pelt  them  in  the  papers 
now  (hewn  to  you? 

A.  Certainly  not  particularly^  it 
was  hardly  poflible  to  do  fo  under 
the  circu^fiances,  and  in  the  man* 
ner  in  which  (hey  have  now-beeO 
produced  to  me ;  nor  do  I  believe . 
that  he  has  fpelt  them  in  the  papert 
now  fliewn  to  mc« 

Q.  It  was  the  general  charaAer 
then  of  his  hand*writing  that  yoa 
looked  at  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  faid  that  you  had  (eeni 
his  writing  frequently ;  wha(  wat 
the  nature  of  that  writing? 

A.  Letters  and  notes. 

Q.  When  written  ? 

A.  Some  a  long  while  ago;  fome. 
within  Ihefe  few  months. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  paid  par^ 
ticular  attention  to  the'  words  could 
and  ww/i/in  Judge  John  Ton's  ,writ^ 
ing  ?  ' 

F  A.  In 
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EvUencefor  the  Defence. 

A.  In  the  pajiers  nowiliewn  to 
me  I  did  not,  it  was  Icarcely  poffi- 
ble  for  me  to  do  fo  under  the  cir- 
cumflances  in  which  I  have  now  fird 
fcen  them;  in  other  writings  of  his 
I  have  certainly  done  lb,  and  have 
feen  him  feveral  times  and  oi>  difle- 
rent  occafions  fpell  tliefe  words  in 
both  ways. 

Q.  i  t^k^  it  you  pbfcrved  that 
circumftance'  fcefore  this  profecu- 
tion'f      ' 

A.  Cer^aiply  long  before. 

Q.  Wfib  was  it  that  pointed  it  tp^ 
you  that  the  words  couU  and  luoald 
were  fpelt  that  way  i' 

A.  Without  an  "1."  I  had  heard 
it,  I  believe,  rumoured  through  tjie 
Four  Courts  in  Dublin,  that  that  c/r- 
curodance  had  been  iadened  upon 
by  the  profecutors,  and  that  it  had 
]^ft  no  (ioubt  of  his  being  (he  author 
of  thefe  papers. 

Q.  You  heard  it  by  common  ru- 
mour ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  TJ?en  as.jrou  have  beard  there 
'vi^s'tfiat  diftiMguifliing' feature,    I 
flibuld   think   that   on    referring   to 
thele  letters  you  would  take  parti- 
cular notice  of  it?  ' 

A.  Having  heard  (he  obfervation, 
I  in  confequence  of  it  have  looked 
orer,  and  examined  niahy  writings 
of  Judge  Johijlon*s,  fome  written 
many  years  ag6 ;  and  I  have  found' 
that  be  (pelt  tTiefe  words  both  ways, 
thereftfe,  even  if  it  had  been  prac-* 
ticabfe,  I  (hould  not  probably  have 
diredted  my  atten(ion  to  this  cifcum? 
dance  upon  the'  prefcnt  occalion. 

Q.  I  am   fure    you    mu'fl    have 

fhrewdnef^i  enough   to'  fee   that  it 

would  be  very  material  (o  obrcrve 

wkether  could  and  skmtld  were  iyrote 

,in  the  ufual  way  that  they  aVe  'writ- 

\  ten  ijit  not? 

A.  i  think  T  havjB  already  explain- 
*e4  why,  even  if  practicable,  it  is  not' 
probable  that  I   Ihouid  now  dired 
mykttehtion  to  that  circumftance; 


Evidence  far  tk-Dffig^e,  \ 

)[udge  Johnfon,  like  moii  9i\fer  per* 
bns.  writes  them  in  both  ways. 

Q.  What  would  you  fay  to  hii- 
writing  them  differently   fince  the 
.  pfiofecution  ?  ^ 

A.  Of  that  T  know  nothin|[«  not 
having  bbferved  it. 

At*  the  clofe  of  bis  examination 
the  Doctor  faid,  that  be  had  come  to 
England  principally  on  his  own  bu(i- 
nefs,  and  never  conceived,  till  the 
Monday  before  the  trial,  that  he 
^  was  to  be  called  as  a  witnefs  on  it. 
..'*  }At.  Archdale  examine^d,^  He  flated 
himfelf  to  have  been"  intimately  ic- 
quainted  with  the  Judge  Jof  14  or 
15  years,  {o  h^ye  correfpbnded  with 
him,.to  have  lieien  ^ini  write  la/efy, 
and  fo^  thf  coufje'of  trpj^rsg^  to  have 
been  an  allilUnt  to  NJr.  waller,  and 
to'  |rav,e  hai  pore  frequei\t  oppor- 
tunities of  Teeing  the  Judg^^write 
than  Mr.  A^'^aUer  bad. 

Q.  In  yuur  judgm^nji  isthat  (the 
firft  letter)  the  hand- writing  of  Judge 
John  fen? 

A.  In  my  judgment  of  Judge 
Johnfon's  writing  it  is  not. 


?•  Have  you  any  doubt  ? 
.  Upoji    my   word,    /  iave  ns 
doubt  in  th/i  vi^rl^i. 

Q.  What  is  yojjr  opinion  of  the 
fecond  letter? 

A    Wy  opinion  is,  that  it  is  rot 
Judge  Johmcn's  band- writing,  fto%  do 
'*'■  J  think  it  any  wa^  like  it ;  no  similitude 
at\^lfott,  ^ 

*  '  rC olhing  paterial  to  the  point  oc- 
curred in  the  cross-examinaflm  of  this 
witnefs ;  in  his  re-examination  he 
added,  that  Judge  Johnfon's  haiul' 
was  "a  fair  and  larger  liand"  than 
the  hand-wjiling  in  the  iellers, 

Mr,  Jolm  Gijfard  examined.  He 
Hated  thai  lie  had  known  Judge  John-* 
•fon  more  tjiap  30  years,  though  h^ 
had  been  ^^^  but  little  in  the  habit  of 
feeing  him  write ;"  that,  however, 
he'^had  leeh  him  write  **  within  Ihis^ 
week  **  Upon  the  two  letters  being " 
ftiewn  him«  fe^aralely,    he   fwofe, 

thai 
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E'vUence  fiir  the  Defence, 
ir  that  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be 
Ihe  hanfl- writing  of  (be  Judge. 

In  -  hi«  cr^ss-exatkme^cn  he    bid, 

Uiat  (be  fiHhle((er>  was  more  like 

m' liv  Jqlix^^haBd  tl^inithQ  fecond. 

"  The'fone*  k  a  cram pt  band — (be 

-  Judge*!}  is  4  Loi0re  dadiing  hand.^ 

Q,.  Tiiat  js  nojL  fucb  a  o^e  as.  the' 

A*  Noi  it  is, rot. 

-Being   fliiewn   the  fecond    letter 
a|;ain,  be  was  aiked,  **Does  the  cut 
'of  ih'efe  letters  refembt'Ju(fee  John-' 
fon's  hetters  ?  '  -^ 

A.  IP-yoii  fapp6fe  the'trai^fvcrfe 

liner  to  oe  paraliof  to  (he  plane  of 

.    the  b^uzQi^  tbcn-the  writing  fliewn 

.  jne  is  more  per))endicular  to  that 

I    plai)e^thao  Judee  Jobnfon's. 

...  Q,  You  could  not  be  impoled  on 
then  fo  much  as  tor  believe  it  jiis?^ 
A.  No. 

Q.  You   fay   that,  this  ^hand  .is 

^  larger  than  y9ur§,  and   tlTat  Judge 

Johnfon's  is  larger  than  yours ; '  Ihis^ 

writing,  theiy  way  be  Jiidge  John- 

fep's? 


P^viJfncffor  ihs  Defence. 
.  "  A.  G,  oifi   that  is  a  grots  w 
*  quitur,, 

Hated/ thai  he,  had  known  Mr,  J 
(ice  Johnron  iof  '25  }ears,  had  btr 
educated  in  the  famecily  vviih  hin 
and  had'lK^cn  in  liie  luibit  of  co.re 
fponduig    \^iih  Jiim    *'  generally   lo 
this  cfav."  .  Ut^ing   ftiewn   the  fifst 
letter,  li<:  .fa id,  "  There  is  feme  le* 
feinbiance.** 

Q-  From  yoQc  knivdedge  of  the 
cTiaraclof  of  his  writing;  do  you  be- 
lieve it  It)  be  his? 

A,  I  ralhcfUhink  it  it  not,  for  his 
'  is  a  more  ckifufe  and  larger  hand« 
Q.  iMhe  character* of  (bat  hm  . 
writing  more  lUff  than  yo»(hitik  i 
Judge  w/mld  write? 
...iC  1  tljink  it  is. 
.     Q.  Look  at  tJw  otbpr  papf  r. 
.     A.  Id:)  not  think  the  lecond  is 
like  a^.lhv;  firlt. 

Q.  I^ultiiigthefaniequefji^nagr 
to' vnu,  flo  y{)u  tlunk  either  hi  ih*. 
bis^ band- writing  ?  ^ 
,  A:  I  tbliik-iieilhcr.. 


^-  Such  is  the  evidence  en  borlf.fides.  "'Oof  readers  .wi!!  form  th. 
owniopinion  of  it,     Gc/r opini^nmoft  dacrdcd^y  is,  that  the  weight 
?  •  evidence^  whether  we  c^nfiderthc opportunities  enjoyed  \^y  rhei-efpcft 
->  witnefles,  of  acquaintance  with  the  hand- wriiiig  o*  the  Judge,  or  \ 
*   •  d^cifion  wit4i  which  they  fpeak,  is  in  fav  >ur  of  the  defendant.  ^  1' 
*    whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  obtain  on  th?it  p?)int  ;  we  thi 
theic  exifls  not  ^  man  bold  enough  to  deny  th  s  tai^t,  that  the  eviJci 
was  fuch  as  mu(t,  of  neceffity,  throw  luch  a  .ce^ret-  of  doubt  a 
uncertainty  about  the  caft,.  as^  wb^n^rcf  it  ..appears^  is  irivariab' 
by  the  mild  fjiirit*  cf'tfce  firitrfli  law^,  m«de  to'  fjivour  the  par)    '< 
cirfed.  ^-Thfat  tWs  h  fhe  centre  confti-ntly  purfjcd  in  all  ovir'C»imii. 
C<>urts,  at  tfhe  Old  Bailey  efpecialjy,  where  ib^*  J»  -g'  s  n*  vcr  t-il 
eiofe-the??  charges  to  the  Jury,  with  an  exhonatioh  lo-i^ive  the  pi. 
foner  the.bfencfit  of  any- doubt  tha^  fairly  arif^ffr  in  their  .mfnds,  we  ap 
peal  to  the  knowledge  of  every  man,  in  the  h  ib^t  df  .r  tending  thefe 
courts.     Thofc  minds,  in  which  the  contradidpry  evidence  produce" 
"'■     On  thiff'^ial  could  nor,  or  did"nOtj  raifc  fucH-Jonbts,  mirft  be  vci 
difFerentl/  donftrudled  from  any;,miTids  of  which  we  hnve  any  concej 
"  .   tion.  '  Bfit^<e  now  come  to  a  very  delicate  pare  of  the  queftior. — th 
/    Judge's  charge.     Here  we  advance  with   fear  and  trembling.     Ret 
"'^  .Jlraiued,'  en  tiic  one  hand^  by  our  great  re<"ne£t  for  thecharafter  and 
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high  ftation  of  his  Lordihip  ;  and  ftimulaled,  on  the  other,  by  a  fenfe 
of  public  duty,  by  an  earneft  de(tre  to  promote  truth  and  juftice,  we 
feel  at  a  lofs  how  to  ad.  A£biated,  however,  by  the  beft  of  mottvvs^ 
we  will  boldly  proceed,  aflerting  that  righ)^  of  nee  difcuffion,  which 
Britons  alone,  of  all  the  "nations  of  the  earth,  enjoy»  but  not  tref- 
paiSjig  beyond  thofe  bounds  which  prudence  and  decorum  alike 
prefer!  be« 

*^  His  Lord(hip/'  we  are  told,  ^<  read  over  the  eYidence  of  Mn 
Waller,  Mr.  Ormfby,  Mr.  Nunn,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  without  anf 
particular  comment,  farther  than  that  from  the  officitd  fituatiout  thef 
held,  they  were  perfons  who  appeared  to  be  every  way  competent  to 
identify  the  hand- writing  of  the  defendant* 

Now,  with  all  due  deference,  we  fubmit,  that  as  all  the  obfcnratiofis 
of  his  Lordfliip,  on  the  evidence  for  the  defendant,  had  a  direfit  ten^^* 
dency  to  difcredit  the  teftimony  of  his  witnefles,  it  might  not  hare 
been  amifs — aa  the' merciful  fpiiit  of  the  Eogiifh  law,  too,  alway* 
confiders  a  Judge  as  Counfel  for  the  prifoncf*— to  renurk,  thai  three 
out  of  the  four  witnefTes  for  the  proiecutioa  were  officers  6f  the  Crown, 
and  might  therefore  poffibly  be  fuppofed  to  have  fome  little  bias  oa 
their  minds.  Not  chat  w^  mean  even  to  infinuate,  in  the  moft  dif<- 
tant  manner,  chat  an  officer  of  the  Crown  is  not  as  honourable  a 
man,  and  as  unlikely  to  forfwear  himfelf,  as  any  other  man  upoa 
earth.  Far  be  any  fuch  unworthy  fuppofition  from  our  minds«  We 
only  fuggeft  what«  as.  it  appears  to  us,  would  have  been  a  ftrong 
mark  of  impartiality  in  a  Judge,  without  at  all  going  out  of  his  way. 
Befides,  it  could  not  efcape  obfervation,  that  the  Viceroy  of  Ifclandy 
in  which  country  thefe  witnefles  held  public  fituatidns,  was  not  very 
fcrupulous  in  the  difmiiBon  of  public  officers,  who  prefumed  to  differ 
from  him,  even  in  the  confcientious  difcharge  of  their  duty. 

The  Chjef  Judice  laid  a  great  (Irefs  on  a  cock-and-bull  fiory  re« 
peated  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  of  a  perfon  in  Dublin  who  wrote  fo  like 
Judge  Johnfon,  that  the  two  hands  could  not  be  <liftingu!ihed ;  anJ 
that  he  had  written  the  letters  containing  the  libels  ^  but  by  tvbom  he 
jwas  told  this,  or  whether  he  believed  it,  does  not  appear  from  his 
tedimony.  But  an  inff  rence  is  drawn  from  this,  that  he  did  believe 
it,  and  that  therefore  when  he  faid  that  the  writing  of  the  libellous 
letters  was  net  like  the  writing  of  the  Judge,  he  muft  forfwekr  him* 
felf.  In  oar  mind  iuch  an  inference  is  not  stall  fanflioned  by  the 
evidence  (fuppofing  it  to  be  here  corre^ly  reported)  and  is  much  too 
ilrong  to  be  loofely  drawn.  Ic  is  obfervable,  too,  that  Sir  Richard 
Jeob  fwore  that  he  had  feen  the  hand-writing  of  the  Judge  forged  in 
franks,  long  before  this  libel  was  written.  But  the  Chief  Juftice 
purfues  rhis  (as  it  appears  tons,  miftaktn)  idea.  *^  The  courfe  of  the 
examination  of  the  witnefles  tends  to  the  inference,  that  although  two 
perfons  wrote  fo  much  alike  that  their  writing  could  not  be  diftinguilh- 
ed.  yet  that  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  hand- writing  of  oneof  them,  has 
no  refemblancc  to  the  chai after  which  it  profcfles  to  have  imitated." 
NoW|  if  fuch  be  the  courfe  of  the  examination  of  the  witnefles,  that 

^  exa- 
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txtmination  muft  be  moft  incorredly  detailed  to  the  printed  trial  before 
lis,  for  moft  certainlyj  we  neither  did  oor  could,  draw  from  it  any  fuch 
inference  as  that  which  is  here  imputed  to  his  Lordfliip.     It  never  ap- 
pears to  have'bcen  fuppofed,  by  any  one  of  the  witnefles  in'  quef* 
tion  (admitting  the  accuracy  of  the  printed  trial },  that  the  libellous 
Jetters  were  written  by  the  fame  perfon  who  foreed  the  Judge's  hand- 
writing  fo   fuccefsfullv.    JDt.  Hodgkinfpn  plainly  fi»ys,   that  the 
farmed  writing  was  produced  to  him  by  the  Judge's  brother,  ^*  to  (bew 
how  eafy  it  was  to  counterfeit  the  Judge's  hand-writing."     And 
farely  it  wals  natyral  enough,  when  it  was  known  that  the  charge 
was  to  be  fupported  by  the  fimilarity  of  the  band- writing,  for;i  near 
relative  of  the  party  accufed  to  ihew  the  dreadful  uncertainty  of  fuch  a 
ciiterion  of  guilt,  by  producing  a  perfon  who,  it  was  very  well  known, 
wrote  fo  much  Wit  the  Judge,  that  the  writing  of  one  might  be 
eafily  miftaken  for  that  of  the  other.  But  the  confufion  of  Sir  Richard 
Jebb's  bead  gave  to  this  natural  proceeding  a  fufpicioua  afpeAj  and 
the  Counfel  for  the  Crown  took  advantage  of  it  awhile  the  matter 
coming  unexpededJy  on  |he  defendant's  counfel,  who,  it  appears 
from  the  remark  of  one  of  them,  bad  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
tian&&ion,  the  Judge's  brother,  Mr.   Thomas  Johnfon,  who  was 
prefent,  and  who  could,  we  doubt  not,  have  cleared  up  this  apparent 
myftery  in  a  fatisfa^ry  way,  was  not  called.     Perfifting,  however, 
in  the  fame  notion,  his  Lordlbip  faither  adds,  <<  the  only  conclufion 
l.can  draw  is,  that  it  appears  very  inconfiftent,  that  a  perfon  (hould 
be  laid  to  write  fo  like  Judge  Johnfon,  that  the  ft^le  of  the  one  can* 
not  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  other ;  and  yet  that  witnefies  (hould  after- 
wards come  into  court,  and  pretend  that  there  is  no  fimilitude  between 
tbiir  writing."  The  tncanfiftincy  here  talked  of,  can  be  vifible  only  to 
thofe  who  can  dtfcover  in  this  triaji  what,  after  the  moft  attentive  ytm 
nilal,  and  re-perufal  of  it,  we  have  been  unable  to  iind. 


may  1 
&id« 


As*to  Mr.  Archdale,^  his  Lordfhip  dill  addrefling  the  Jury,  faid,  f'Xt 
'  be  neceiliiry  lor  you  to  attend  to  the  demeanour  of  thjs  man.  -He  has 
,  upon  his  oath,  that  if,  upon  his  goitig  out  of  court  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  evening,  any  perfon  whom  he  did  not  know«  was  to  aflc  him  to  wall; 
with  him  to  Whitechapel,  he  would  go  with  him  $  and  he  aHb  tells  yoo,  he 
went  to  a  houfe  in  Dublin,  mfy  became  ie  ynu  mt  afraid  H  go  eniy  noieu  ;  fucb 
a  mode  of  giving  evidence  in  a  Court  of  JoAice,  .cerlatuly  throws  great  dil- 
credit  on  the  teftimooy  of  any.witnefs." 

Mr.  Archdale,  on  bis  examination,  fwore  that  he  went  to  the  houfe 
in  queftion  with  Mr.  GifTard;  a  barrifler.  ''  Q.  How  came  you  to 
go  with  him? — A«  Bicaufi  be  afktdme^  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  |^ 
any  where."  Either  his  Lordinip's  charge  or  Mr.  Archdale's  evi- 
dence muft,  furely,  be  incorredly  taken.  We  fliall  only  farther  ob«  ' 
iStfve  on  this  part  of  the  charge,  that  nothing  but  his  Xord(hip*s  ig* 
Aorance  of  tlie  habits  and  difpofition  of  Iriihmen,  could  have  led  him 
Co  difcredit  their  teftimony  upon  oath'becaufe  they  have  more  \vildiiefs 
tad  eccentricity  about  the^tthan  Englifhnien^ 
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\Vc  now  c6me  to  confidcf  t  part  of  this  charge  which  ftrikes  us  as*  ^ 
the  moft  extraordinary  palTagc  we*  ever  read  in  any  produ<9ion  pur- 
poitinfz;  to  bear  thaf  fliimp  of  foUitinhy  which   every  pon ion  of  a    ^. 
Judge's  charge  mull  bear.     But  before  we  quote  it,  we  muft  extrafl    * 
that  pirt  of  Mr.'Giffard's  evidence  whrcK  ga^i  rife  to  itl 

•'  'Q  Of  what  profcdion  are  you  ?-^A.  M.  pr^nt  J  am  of  /lone.  I 
held  nn  uftice  in  the  Revenue,  but  was  turned* out , by  Lord  Hardwicke. — 
Q.  Why? — A.  PVr  that,  be'uig  a  Protedant,  I  moved  a  Petition,  which 
was  prcfcnted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  pf^yi%  (hem  to  fu (lain  thq  Kin^ 
and  ConlHtutionJ — Q.  How'  do  vou  know  this  was  the  caule  of  your  dii- 
miJlal?^^.  Lord  Hard wicl^e  tola  me  fo/* 

.,.  Now^we  beg  the  particular  attention  of.  oitc  readers  to  the  Chief 
JTudice'^  obfervation  on  this  part  of  Mr.  Giffard's  evidence. 

"  As  to  what  has  been  told  ydu  by  the  next  witnefs,  Mr.  Giffard,  re- 

fpcding  Lord  Hardwicke's  having  turned  him  out  of  office  because  he  toai a 

PKotestanH  it  is  a  liberon  the  NobK  Lord's  Charadler,  to  fuppofe  there  can 

be  huth  tn  fnch'a  flateroent.     If  it  Was'poffible  that  LaiJHarJwicke,  or  any 

>ther  man,  haJ  been  base  enough  so  fo  haH^'atteJ,  it  is  mot  at  aiijkfohahie  that  he 

vould  have  been  hardy  enough  to  have'avowed  it,  as  the  ^tiuss  tells  yoft  he 

IS  dene,  - 

Now  here  we  would  contend  againft  all  the  Judges  of  \\\i  land, 
were  it  poflible  they  could  be  oppofed  to  iis  on  fuch  a  point,  that  if  a 
witness  of  unimpearhed  charader,  fwears  that  a  faS,  within  his  per- 
fonal  knoWtedj^c,  did  happen^  no  argument  founded  on  the  imprcha^ 
bility  of  fuch  fa£t  can  pofTib!}  be  urged  againft  the  credibility  of  his 
teftimony.  If  the  faft  did  not  happen,  Mr.  Giffard  was  guilty  of 
wilful  and  deliberate  perjury  j  It  was  i,  point  on  which  he  could  not 
be  miflaken  ;  ir  did  not  adniit  of  mifcdnception  ;  it  was  not  fufceptible  * 
of  tyvo  interpretations*^  it  niuff,  therefore,  have' happened,  pnccifely 
as  he  dated  it,  or  he  muft  be  wilfully  perjured^     To  oppofe  ^he  plea  ^  • 

of  impribahii/iy  to  the  truth  of  fuch  teftimony,  is  to but  we  for-   .. 

bear ;  we  would  not  for  the  world  hurt  the  feeJingi  ^f  the  Chief  Juf- 

ticc  ;  and  we  have  recently  betn.told,  for  the  firft  titne  in  our  lives, 

bv    high  authbrity,  that  to  hurt  the  feeKngs  ofapublicman,  by'a 

Jifcuflion  of  his  public  conduct,  is  lihelbui.     Here  again  we  boW  to 

♦lie  authority,  though  we  enter  our  fofemn  ptoteft  agailift  Utt'diifum. 

vVe  have,  however,  a  great  deal  more  to  ray  Oh* this^' extraordinary 

alfage.     In  the  firft  pbce,  we  conclude,  that  the.  Chief  Juftice.'s     . 

/ords  muft  be  reported  incorrcdlly  ;  for  our  readers  wjll  perteiye,. 'm 

momeijt,  that  Mr.  Giffard  did  not  fay  what  the  Jubge  is  here -tQadc 

I  aflcrt  that  he  did  fay.  ^  Mr.  Giffara  did  not,  certainly,  ^y  tnat 

ord  Haidwi^ke  turned  him  out  of  office  becaufe  he  was  a  ProteftoHty, 

It  bcraiife  he  (b  ing  a  Proteftaat)-  moved  a  certain  Petition  againft  \ 

'v//;5//V  Em>ndfation.     Now,  we  can  very  eafily  conceive,  that  Lord 

•Icnb'T  'Ugh,  ^*ho  t'oxmed  a  part  ofthat  Adminiftration,  by  which  Loid 

idvvicke  was  'tppoihted  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  which  came  into 

_ ,  ACT  oat^  very  principle  of  a  determined  oppofitioh  againft  the 

aaonftrcus 
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monftl^ous  claims  of  the  Irifli  Papifb/ttuft  naturally  feel  a  conHder- 
abie  degree  of  indignation  ac  any  imputation  caft  upon  the  faid  Vice- 
roy, for  diftnifling  a  tiuft^  and  approved  fervant  of  the  King,  only. 
for  oppofing  thofe  very  claims.  '  And  if  this  had  been  intended  as  a 
farcafm  on  the  Viceroy  (howevet'We  might  have  thought  it  mifplactd 
in  a  judicial  charge)  it  would  have  psilTed  unnoticed  by  us.  But  the 
folemnity  of  iHc'occafion,  and\behig1fchara£lerof  the  Judge,  forbid 
us  to  entertain  anyTuch  fiippofition.  We  can,  then,  only  exprefs  our 
aftonifliment,  that  a  fad  notorious  td^all  Ireland,  a  fad  which  h^d 
been  rendered  the  fubjed  of  public  difcuflion ;  on  which  refolutions- 
had  pafled  publicly  in  the  Municipal  AflTembly  of  Dublin,  fliould  have 
been  fo  perfedly  unknown  to  his  JLordibip,  as  to  induce  him  rather  to 
fufped  a  moft  refpedable  gentleman  of  wiltul  and  unprofitable  perjury, 
than  r6  give  credit  to  bis  aiTertion  of  the  truth  of  fiich  a  fad. 

For  our  part,  we  have  been  long  acquainted  with  every  cUctim- 
ftance  attending  this  difgraceful  tranfaiiion;  and  (hould  have  com^ 
mented  on  it,  with  appropriate  feverity,*^but  for  particular  circumlRsin- 
CCS,  partly  of  a  public,  partly  of  a  private,  nature.  Since,  howeve^r, 
a  doiiDt  has  thus  been  caft  upon  it,'  it  WouTd'be  the  height  of  irijuftice 
to  a  moft  nfieiltorious  incjivldtial,  and;  fiifdeed,  a  derelidion  Of  public 
duty,  were  we  any  long^f  ?o  perfev^rcln  the  cautious  plain  of  filence* 
which  we  have  hitherto  puffued.^  B^fides,  cveiy  confidei^ation  calls 
upon  us  fbr  fuch  an  explanation  asf  will  remove  froiti  the  noble  mind 
of  the  Chief  Jufttce  the  errodeotis'impreflions  which,  from  the  moft 
laudable  impulfe,  as  fuggefte^  above,  it  was  led  to  entertain'. 

After  the  Committee  of  'Po{)i(h  Delegates  had  fate  feveral  days,  in 
iKiblin,  not  only  with  the  acquiefcence  of  the  government  of  that 
country' (^0^  certainly  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  them),  but  in 
frequent  communication  with  it,  ^md  with  its  peVfi^d  approbation,  a 
petition  was  by  them  4)repared«;and)>as  ii.weli  known,  afterwards 
prefented  to  the  Imperial  Parliainent,  where,  ftrange  to  fay,  it  was 
fupported  by  Mr.  Grattan  and  Lord  Greiiville !  The  loyal  Protefftants 
of  Ireland,  who,  notwithftanding  the  falfhoods  of  their  advocates  in 
both  countries,  <'  adually  pofle^  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  landed^ 
and  three-fourths  of  the  moveable  property  in  Ireland  \  who  are  more 
than  two-fifths  iDf  the  whole  population,  and  who  hav6  always  re- 
mained firm  to  their  King,  and  to  the  Britifh  Conftstution,"  felt 
aUrmed  at  thefe  proceedings^  and  prefumed  to  think  that  they  alfo 
might  meet  and  deliberate,  in  a  con  ft  i  tut  ion  al  way.  Accordingly  the 
xitizehs  of  Dublin  met  in  their  **  Qiiarter  AfTeaibly,"  on  the  26th  of 
April^  1803,  when  Mr.  GilFard^  atcor  an  appropriate  fperch,  moved 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  carried,  with  only  thrte  dijffin*  . 
tiart  Vsicis : 

1 .  "  That  w^hav^  fech  ivhh  af?6ni(hinent  and  forrow,  a  copy  of  a  peti- 
tion Utely  prefented  to  Parliament  in  the  name  of  the  Ronan  CathoHcSvof 
Irekind,  and  containing  demands  of  political  power,  which,  if  yielded,  mult 
be  ruinous  to  our  happy  Confiitutlon  in  Church  and  State. 

2.  "  That  the  time  aud  manner  of  making  thefe  demands,  while  Ike  hor- 

F  4  '  rors 
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rors  of  the  laft  ten  years  are  flfll  frefh  in  our  recolledlion,  are  vn^cicnn. 
and  iropro})or,  and  mull  neceliiirijy  preduce  the  most  dmgetwt  initaiwn  inths 
public  mind, 

3.  «'  T\\ii  a  petition  be  prefentcd  to  each  Houfe  of  Parliamcntj  in  oppo« 
fition  to  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland." 

A  petition  was  acconfingly  framed,  and  afterwards  prefented«    And 
th*e  very  day  atrr  thcfe  relolutions  were  carried,  on  Saturday,  April 
27,  was  Mr.  G»fFard  difniiflcd  from  .the  office  of  Surveyor  on  thj^  Clif* 
tom-houk  Q^iiiy  of  Dublin,  which  he  had  holden  ever  fincc  the  year 
X'i%\>     Hf   inn  mediately  wrote  to  Lord   Hardwicke,  complaining  of 
thi^-  treatment,  the  conftquence  of  his  effort,  in  the  prcfent  inftancen 
to  fupport  and   maintain  the  King  and   Conditution.     And  will  any 
man  be  bold  enough  to  deny  that,  in  moving  the  refolutions  in  qucf- 
ti  <n.  he  at  once  excfrcifed  an  acknowledged  right,  and  difcharged  a 
facred  duty  ?  He  afterwards  had  a  long  convcriation  with  the  Vice- 
roy, who  did  not  tor  a  n^oment  conceal  that  his  difmiflion  was  the  con- 
V  fequenc^  of  his  condudl  at  the  Quarter  Affembly.     His  Excellency, 
forlooth!  wiChed  to  conciliate  all  parties,  and  to  prevent  all  difcuf- 
fions  on  religious  fubjefls  !  !  That  the  wifli  was  a  laudable  with  we- 
are  not  difpoed  to  deny  ;  but,  by  the  means  v^hich  his  Excellency 
adopted    for  its    gratification,    we  (hould    have    fufpedled  chat   he 
had  pafleJ  his  whole  life  in  Ireland  ;    for  certainly,   to  conciliate 
one  parly  by  irritating  the  other,  and  to  prevent  difcuffi^n  by  con- 
fining It  to  onefide  6\  the  queftion,  is  not  a  very  cuftomary,  nor  a 
very  rational  moie^of  proceeding.     Be  that  as  it  may.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  pcrfided  in  his  refolution  to  gratify,  as  he  thought,  the  Papifis 
at  the  expence  of  the  Proteftants,  and  Mr.  GifFard  remains  difmiffed 
at  this  very  moment.     To  put  the  matter,  however,  beyond  all  doubt^ 
we  (hall  c'xtrafi  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons  of  Dublin,, 
pn  the  2d  of  May  1 805,^  from  the  Dublin  paper  of  May  4. 

IP  .  AojouRNKo  -Quarter  Assemblt. 

Thursday^  ilf^l;r  2«JS05. 
f'  Mr.  Giffard  addrelTed  the  Sherifl^  and  Commons  on  a  fubjedl  which  he- 
confidered  as  of  (he  highefi  importance — their  right,  in  common  with  every 
other  fubje6^,  to  petition  any  branch  of  the  Icgiflature-^-a  right,  which  hever 
till  the  prefeQt  day  had  been  denied,  or  even  doubted.  He  called  to  their 
«ec()lle6li.on,  that  on  the  lad  day  of  their  meeting  in  full  alfembly,  both 
houlcs  had  almoli  unanimoufly  agreed  to  petition  the  two  houfes  ot  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  on  th^  fubjedl  of  the  Roman  Catholic  demands,  and  to  prav^ 
dial  the  Cor)rtitution  in  Church  and  State  fliould  be  preferved  uniropairecl : 
it  were  unnecellary,  he  faid,  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  which  were  then 
plfered ;  they  had  convinced  the  affembly,  and  the  matter  had  pafled  with 
full  approbation :  For  the  part  he  had  taken  in  promoting  that  bufinefs,  he 
had  been  the  next  day  difmided  from  an  office  in  the  Cufloms,  which,  with 
nn (pot ted  charadlf  r,  he  had  enjoyed  for  tworand- twenty  years ;  an  office, 
wholly  unconne6lt'd  with  politics,  converfant  only  in  mathematical  calcula^ 
tions,  and  no  more  related  to  religious  differences  than  was  the  art  of  watcb^ 
making;  and,  after  a  courfe  of  twenty-feven  years  fervicej'lic  was  deprive 
^  of  every  thing  of  which  government  cpold  deprive  him  ^  for  what?  For 
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exercifing  (he  verj  right  which  the  Raroan  CathoAct  exerci'e,  and  juflly 
cxercife.  In  an^  fituation  coniied«d  with  politics,  if  the  conduct  of  their 
lervant  was  difagreeable  to  government,  they  were  right  in  difcontinuing 
his  fervices;  but  to  deprive  hiro  of  an  office  which  was  the  gift  oftlie  noble 
and  liberal-minded  Duke  of  Rutland— -a  roan  for  ever  to  be  lamented  by  Ire- 
land— a  man  whof^  gifts  were  honours-^whofe  favours  fhed  dignity'  where 
they  were  beHowed;  an  office  which  through  every  change  of  government 
from  that  to  the  prefent  time,  whether  his  fnyds  were  in  or  out  of  power^ 
he  had  l!il  b<ren  allowed  to  hold ;  even  Lord  r  it2willlana,  irritated  and  ex« 
al^rated  as  hia  mind  was  by  thofe  about  him,  had  never  condefcendcd  to 
thejneannefs  of  looking  for  the  Surveyor  a.nd  G  auger  on  the  Cilflom  houfe 
Quay,  to  offer  as  a  facrilice  to  party,  was  an  a^  referved  for  the  prefent 
day ;  and  the  crime  which  it  was  to  chaftife— -was  a  loyal  effort,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  the  whole  City-Aliembly,  to  maintain  the  Coiiflitution  ih  Church 
and  State,  aud  to  defend  the  King  from  the  aifront  of  a  demand  to  violate 
bis"  Coronation  Oath.  Who  has -^one  this  (continued  Mr.  GifTard)?  into 
the  erudite  and  accomplifhed  mind  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  (iich  a  thought 
would  n^ver  enter;  the  goodnefs  of  his  under/landing  would  fliew  him  that 
the  perfon  >vho  addredes  you  was  doing  but  his  duty,  and  the  goodnefs  of. 
his  heart  would  never  allow  him  to  injure  any  one  for  a  corporate  ad  of 
mere  duty.  His  fecrctary,  Mr.  Marfden,  and  his  fecretary  the  Bilhop  of 
Kildare,  I  know  did  not  advife  it :  whence  then  did  it  emanate  ?  Did  it  em- 
anate from  the  viper  of  fedition,  who  having  f^ung  his  own  country  almoft 
to  death,  is  now  gone  to  (bed  his  venom  in  another  ?  Pid  it  emanate  from 
the  libeller  of  the  King's  perfon,  and  of  the  principles  of  the  IVotefbntgo^ 
vemment,  and  of  the  gloripus  King  William  ;  probably,  indeed,  it  was  a 
compact  of  men  on  the  other  fide,  and  that  this  is  probabb  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  fa£l,  that  it  has  for  ^any  days  paft  been  declared  by  fome  of 
the  mod  notorious  agitators,  that  the  perfon  who  fliould  prefume  to)iftliis 
voice  againft  the  Roman  Catholic  petition,  fliould  Jje  vifited  by  the  fevereil^ 
difplealure  of  the  government.  To  juflify  this  a6l,.  it  is  (aid  that  a  melTag^ 
wa»  fent  to  me  to  .forbid  me  from  broaching  the  fubje6t  of  the  petition  a( 
all ;  this. may  be  intended  as  a  j unification  oi  the  difmi^Fal ;  but  I  moA  pofi*-. 
tively  deny  receiving  any  fuch  meJage.  My  honourably  fi  iend,  Major  Sirr^ 
who  flood  by  me  during  the  debate,  knows  I  received  none;  the  gentle- 
loan  who  is  faid  to  have  brought  it  knows  1  received  none  inch.  How  I 
would  have  adted  had  I  been  forbidden,  it  is  unneceflary  for  me  to  fay;  but 
this  I  beg  to  fay,  that  fuch  a  (lyle  of  commanding  would  reduce  us  to  mere- 
automata,  inflead  of  leaving  us  free  agents  to  act  according' to  the  di6late( 
of  o«r  confcience  upon  the  oaths  we  have  taken,  and  ly^^on  a  fubje^  the  molt, 
Inomentous  to  one's  happinels, 

'*  TTiat  the  Kipg  has  a  right  to  difmifs  his  fervanfg.  was  never  denied, 
miferable  fhould  we  be  were  it  otherwile;.  but  that  <he  miniller  of  tho 
crown  fhould  difmifs  his  Majeily's  fervants  for  their  zeal  and  fidelity  to  him  | 
is  unaccountable  indeed."  I  know«  Gentlemen,  I  have  troubled  you  ido 
long^upon  this  fubjedl;  which*  did  it  concern  only  fuch  an  unimportapt 
perlbn  as  me,  would  be  inexcufable ;  but  it  concerns  you  all — it  concef  ns 
idl  the  P|i0tellants  of  the  United  Kingdom— it  concerns  the  Parliament* 
who  are  the  guardians  of  the  privileges  of  the  people,  becaufe  they  are  their 
pwq  privileges.  I  have  done  my  duty — I  may  have  caufe  to  ngh,  but  I 
have  none  to  bliidi ;  for  I  may  truly  fay^  th^t  I^d  I  but  le^Vfid  my  God  with 
Jmlf  theaoeai  1  fiDored  th^goverpm^Qt. 


V. 
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*  He  woald  not  in  mine  age. 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.'   . 

<f  Mir.  M*Aulet  then  rofe. — He  faid,  that  tefore  he  came  ii)(o  the  alTem- 
hly,  be  had  heard  that  from  common  report,  which  nothing  but  the  iiate- 
ment  which  be  had  jufl  hearcl,  could  have  allowed  him  to  bilieve — that  a 
gentleman,  wholiad  for  twenty- two  years  railh'uilj  ferved  his  Majefty,  had 
been  deprived  of  his  oiSce  fof  daih^g  to'raife  his  voice  in  lupport  of  th^ 
King  und  Con/!itution. 

"'He  was  called  to  order  Iby' Mr.  Kell^*.  of  the  ^feafiiry,  who  irtfiftcd 
^tbat  the  afrerablyhad  met  for  a  fpccificpurjrufc  coiKcri/rtig  t He  city  accounts, 
»nd  could  entemin  no  other  bafiiK'!^. 

[A  long  difcdHion  enfued  upon  the  qoeft'ion  of  ordef,  In'which  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, Mr.  EWine,  Mr.   Hnfl(;n,  anil  Mr.   Farrel,  rupporlcd''Mr.   Kelly  ;  ^ 
and  were  oppofed  by  Mr.  M'Auley  unJ  Mr.  Pow^iK  .  The  point  was  at 
length  determined  by  a  qucflion  being  put  from  ihiiCTiAgg^bbn  pefniitiing 
Mr.  M'Auley  to  fpeak,  which  was  .carried  in  the  affirmxihf^feij '  '' 

"  Mr.  M'Auley  then  proceeded.-^ He  thought  ihe  prefent  a  moment  in  ' 
•which' the  affembly  was  either  to  vindicate  itlelf,  and  to  allert  f*#  right  of 
.diicuding  {mblic  queflioYis — or  (o  fubmit  to  have  their  mouths  feafed  up  by' 
tb^  dir6aion  of  the  Caiirc,  and,  psrhnp'?,  linger  out  a  miierabK!''aiid  6o1f-'  ' 
t^mptlble  exidence,  until  it  lliould  be  the  ple.ifure  of  Come  future  admlrii-  " 
ilrationto  fend  an  officer  to  turn  them  out  of  their  room,  as  Cromwell  did 
the  Rjimp  Parliament,  with  fcotfs  and  expreflions  of  contempt.     He  felt 
the  difficulties  which  might  impede  the  relolutlons,  he  was  about  to  offer; 
every  man' of  thofe  he  addrelfed  might  be  liable  either  in  his  trade  or  his  ""^ 
perlon  to  feel^e  vengearite  of  an  angry  government  or  a  vindiQive  party, 
Mrho  feemed  to  have  ibuhd  favour  with  that  government:  but  he  difdaini'd 
fuch  fei^tngs  as  thofe  of  fear  V  prudence  on   iUch  an  occalion  ;  he  would 
make,  perhaps,  a  iail  efToVf  for  "tllte  freedom  *ot  debate  i  ffei'haps'he'hiight 
iucceea  in  preferving  it. 

**  H*i  then  moved,  .       .,  ^         ^  *  s     •  v 

*'  That* it  is  the  undoubted  right  bf  iCef-yfubJcfl  orthiSreatra  to  petifioA 
any  bfanch  of  the  legi  nature." 

"  This  refolotipn  he  would  n»l!ow  fey  two  others':  *' 

*'  That  to'tnjure  any  fubjed  ff^r  the  eNerOife  of  his  right  is  opprcflive. 

"That  We  have  heard  with  (Irong  ffolIHg^  of  regret,  that  a  member  of 
this  afleittbly  liisi^  been  deprived  of  Sn  office  v^hich  he  had  held  for  twenfy- 
'( wo  y^ars  under  the  crown,  for  having  exerciied  this  right  in  his  corpofate 
laipacity.'^ 

Thjitwofirft  of  thcfe  rc'bliJtioiis'werc  carried  unanimoufly;  and 
ths  third  by  a  majority  of  58  to  tqc  * 

If  we  had  not  long  known  theperfeft  ignorance  of  the  people  of 
Qreat  Britain  refpedlinoi  the  real  Itate  of  Ireland,  and  the  p.jins  taken 
to  miflead  them,  we  fl>  luld  be  very  much  alloniftjcd  that  the  Chief  ' 
Juftice  of  the  King's  B  nch  fli  liT^i  not  have  bft-n  acquainted  wfth  a 
H€t  of  fuch  pnbl  c  no*^ar»<ty.  We  are  convinced,  however^  th'at 
When  his  Lordlhip  ftia'I.  h:ive  been  in'oimcd  of  this  trdafaSion/he  , 
•?ill  experience  deep  re^ra  iit  havijijr,  by  his  difbelief  of  it^  caft  dif- 
tredic  on  the  teflimo^y  of  as  h  inoirah.e  a  nriaYi  4iS  his  Majefty  can 
koaft  jof  aAiong  h.s  iubj  da*    Nor  will  lits  r  grec  beoiminiihed  when 

he 
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hcjearns,  that  the  life  of  this  faithful  fervant  of  the  crown  bad  beea/^ 
de^^ted  to  the  fervice  of  hi^  country  :  That  for  ten  yeal-s  be  conf|- 
hiapded  a  company  of  n^iljtia,  duiinga  mod  periloua  crifis,  when  he  ^ 
figrialized  hisr  zeal  and  ^is  courage  on  various  occafions  ;.  that  he  ift 
HQw  captain  commandant  of  three  companies  of  infantry  which  he 
raifed  during  the  late  fanguin^ry  jretielTibn  ;  an^  t^at,,.  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year  1798^  he  loft  a  gairajitj^pn,  an  officer  in  the  army,,  who  was     . 
murdered  by  the  rebels  in  c^ti  bloody  for  refuftng  to  abjure  his  (ove«  % 
reifi^n,  and  to  become  thelr.Ieader ;  t^o  j^ephews,  ,one  of  whom  was 
kilkd  in  apprebeqding  Lord  l£d  ward  Fitzgerald  ;  and  the  other  was 
murdered  by  the  rebels ;  a  brother- Jh4aw,  who^died  in  a  rebel  prifon, 
and  five  other  relations  who  fell  in  tjwdi^efent  adions  andj;^mairacre8« 
We  are  convinced,  too,  that  wheo  his  Ldrdfhipjearns  this,  be  will    - 
feel  with  us  the  extreme  cruelty--^to  u(e  the  injldeft  term  i^ can.  ap*  •. 
ply  to  fuchcpnduA — of  depriving  fuch  afn%n  oJF  all  the  (ruits  of  bis  ■ 
able  and  boneft  fervices,  tp  the  free  and'fvil]  en^mei)t  pf  >vhich  he 
-was  entitlcul^on  the  ftrongeft  grounds  of  jultice,^  and  of  turning  him    • 
loolie  on  tlie'^world,  at  an  advanced  age,  to  fefk  fSr  a'new.profe|fion.    • 
We  are  moft  happy,  however,  to  ftate  that  this  ftrange  <Qndu£l  of  the 
late  Viceroy  dJJnot  ^ncet  the  approbation  of  his  Mijefty's.minifters  ;    ' 
who,  indeed,  couid  not  but  fee  thr  ill-efFeds  of  ttiis  miftaken  zeal ;  '^ 
which,  infte'ad  of  promoting  a  fpirit  of  conciliation,  haqadired  ten- 
dency to  kindle  the  flames  of  difcard.     \^ith  equal  pleafure  too^  we  . 
ftate,  that  one  oftheverj  jij|rty^  which  it  was  meant  to  gratify,  wc  ^^ 
mean  ofie  of  the  Catholic  Delegates,  moft  honourably  expremd  hiso' 
difapprO%ation  of  the  meafuit  to  the  Viceroy  bjmfelf,  and  reprobated 
the   idea   of  injuring  any  man  Yor   fairly   maintaining   his  'prin-   * 
ciples.  ...  V  -    • 

^sthe  Chief  Juftice  nlnfttiow'  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mr.^ 
Gi£Fard*s  ftatement,  Ve  Xbali;leave  hisLordihip  to  chara£terize,  %i 
he  .pieafes,  the  condud  to  which  it  refers.  We  have  not  dared,  our- 
felyes,  to  apply  to  it  the  very  ftrongterm  of  reprobation  which  ap* 
pekrs  in  that  pafTage  of  his  Lordftiip^s  charge,  which  we  have  quoted 
above. 

To  return  to  the  triai  of  Judge  Johnfon  j  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  remarks  of  the  Chief  Juftice  on  the  evidetice  of  MeifTS  Archdaie 
and  Giffard,  might  have  an  offcdt>n  the  minds  of  the  jury ;  but  ftill' 
we  infift,  that  the  contradidibn  between  ttie  eyidcjhce  on  the  point 
which  Gonftituted  the  very  eifcnceof  the  guile,"  vte,  the  band- writing, 
was  fi;ch  as  to  render  the  cafe  extremely  doubtful ;  cold  we  repeat, 
where  ^hat  is  the  cafe,  in  a  criminal  canfe,  it  is  the  invariable 
pradicQ  of  a  jury  to  pronounce  a  verdi<5l  of  acqiiitf^I.  Bur, 
itrarige-to.  fajt,  thi»  jury  dpes  not  fecm  to  have  thouglipt  the  cafe 
doubtful  at  all;  for  they' returned  avcrdift  of  Guilty  ^  in  2b^  quartet  m/ 
an  hour  !  I  /  '        ' 

We  have  dw^lt  fo«  intfUi  at  large  on  this  trial,  not  fdely  t>n  ac- 
count  of  it8ConfeqMnce.ta  a  hjgh.judicialchara^ler;  but  from  iia' 
tScEt,  MSSLfrecidfttt  'fisi  cafes  of  great  doubt,  to  be  determined  on 
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(he  mod  doubtfbl  of  all  kinds  of  teRxmonj *^iviJifici  to  band-writingi 
\t  appears  to  us  a  departure,  as  we  have  faid,  from  the  general  prac- 
tice, to  find  a  verdi^  of  guilty  in  a  caufe  which  it  is  impoffible  for  any 
(nan  to  read  without  concluding  that  it  is  a  cafe  of  extreme  doubt.-— 
Our  obfervations,-  hitherto,  have  been  confined  to  the  evidence  deli* 
rered  on  the  trial,  and  our  conclufipns  have  been  drawn  from  that  evi« 
knee.  ,  But  we  are  very  much  miftaken,  indeed^  if  it  will  not  here- 
ifter  appear,  that  Mr.  Juflice  Johnfon  not  only  did  not  write  him** 
Telf,  but  did  not  procure  any  other  perfon,  direftly  or  xndiredly,  to 
nrrite  (tx  him,  thofe  libels  of  which  he  has  thus  been  found  guilty.  We 
Dappento  know  that  :they  contain  reflefiions  on  a  nobleman  whom 
the  Judge  has  never  fpoken  of  but  in  terms  of  approbation  and  refped. 
As  to  ourielves,  we  cannot  be  fuppofad,  in  our  obfervatiotis  on  this 
rxtradrdinikry  cafe,  to  be  fwayed  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
public  duty.  The  libels  in  queftion  are  directed  againft  perfons^ 
fbmc  of  whona  have  been  frequently  defended,  ancl  not  one  of  whom 
has,  till  now,  been  attacked,  by  us.  We  fubmit  our  arguments 
sir.d  refiefiions  to  the  jodgment  of  our  reader?,  and  will  chearfully 
kbide  their  award.' 


Thi  fFtrh  of  the  late  Edward  Dayes^  Draught/man  to  bis  Royal  High^ 
mfsthe  Dukto/rorky  in/criM^  by  permtjfion^  to  the  Duchefs :  ccn^ 
saining  an  Excurfion  through  the  principal  Parts  of  Derbyjbire  an3 
Torkjbire^  with  illujlrative  Nota^    by  E.  W.  hrayley\  Effays  on 

'  Painting  ;  InfiruSfhns  for  Drawing  and  Colouring  Lanijcapes\  and 
Prrfeffional  Sketches- of  Modern  Ariifis.  12  Plates,  Pp.  375,  4to» 
1 1.  10s.  Pnblifecd  by  Mrs.  Dayes,  Devonfliire«»ftreet,^  Qiieen* 
fquare.    ,  Vernor  and  Hood,  &c.     1805. 

PRJESTAT  non  vtvere^  quam  vlvere  mifert^  was  the  concluding 
opinion  of  the  n^oft  ingenious,  but  ill-fated  author  of  this  vo* 
lume.  1  he  fate  and  fortune  of  painters  and  poets  ofcen  prefent  the 
moil  melancholy  views  of  human  life  :  their  morbid  fenfibiltty,  their 
natural  eccentricities,  and  the  J^/irvr /rr/VaAi/rv^i/m,  contribute  to  em- 
bitter an  exiftence  that  contains  the  elements  of  the  moft  exalted  plea* 
lures.  The  common  parent  of  their  calamities  indeed  has  frequently 
been  exceflive  vanity,  that  peftilence  of  human  intelic6i.  Time,  bow- 
ever,  and  the  more  general  difTufion  of  knowledge,  have  greatly  dirni^ 
niflicd  the  influence  of  this  milady ;  few  of  the  votaries'4>f  the  Mufes 
will  now  fuiFer  famine,  in  order  to  make  verfes,  inilead  of  purfuing 
r)me  more  profitable  employment.  But  the  progrefs  of  lade,  unhappily, 
has  not  h.therto  been  fo  efficient;  and  it  i&jufily  obferved,  ths^,  **  \t 
isa.great  misfuitutie  for  the  arts*  when  the  woi Id  entertains  ah  opi* 
nion,  (hat  a  man  cainnot  be  a  genius  without  being  mad-;  or,  in  other 
prords,  being  a  brute  or  a  fcoundf  el/'  :Anifts  fliil  languilh  between 
:he  delufive  hopes  of  pofthumous  fame,  and  the  mifery  confequent  on 
iiomcmary  exceflts.  Their  peculiar  drcumftances  perhaps  may  be 
I  '  ^ir 
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flieiS' apology,  as  every  ^dintrer  of  «  beauctfiil  poem  U  eager  loJcaow 
.  fooiething  of  the  life  of  the  author,  while  the  amateurs  of  paiotiog  reft 
contented  with  the  knowledge  of  the  paiater*s  name. 

The  firft  part  of  this  volume  confilb  of  **  An  Excurfion  chroagh  th<; 
principal  parts  of  Derby(hire  and  Yorkfhire  j**  the  great  objed  of 
which  was  to  vifit  the  Norths  and  the  Weft  Rtdiags  ofthe  latter,  an4 
contemplate  the  beauties  of  Dove-Oale  in  the  former^  In  the  literal 
and  graphical  delineations  of  Mr«  Dayes,  tfaeteis  anealy  corceAneft^ 
a  ^ndeur  and  fidelity  of  expreffioo  rarely  to  be  fcimd  in  fuch  topogra- 
phical outlines ;  they  form  a  ftriktng  oMitiaft  to  the  bombaftic  rant 
and  puerile  flippancy,  bTtlhed  on  the  fiune  diftrids  by  a  recent  tooril^ 
It  is  even  ftUl  more  rare  to  Sod  an  arttft,  whofc  original  and  penetra« 
dog  genius  has  explored  the  depths  of  hiflory,  and  the  primordial  caufes 
of  events,  joined  with  all  the  qualities  necraary  Co  a  gmat  mafler  of  the 
pencil ;  mi  wboTe  litecaiy,  archailogicaU-  hiuort^  .and  philoibpiiical 
cbftnralioas  are  aooompanied  by  moral  refleaioos;  replete  indeed  with 
rioomy  fofebodii^[s,  yet  enlivened  with  an  air  of  noreky  and  fub« 
luoe  ptety.  Chat  even  infidels  maft  admire.  Wandering  over  a  aioft 
romaodc  country,  and  contemplating  fcenes  that  may  be  dcoominatel 
beandftiUy  fbUime,  bis  fufceptiUe  mind  fiseois  to  Juve  nrpaiwfcd  with 
the  mijetty  of  nature,  to  the  moft  animated  adoratioa  ofthe  Supreme 
VfnL  A  few  (bortextrafb,  taken  pfooufeoodlyi  wili  enable  our  rea- 
ders no  j«%e  of  tbe  truth  of  theft  obicrvatMoa* 

^  Tbreeapitolatedie  awntsof  Dovb«Dalb,  ma  pifturesqoe  pomtol 
view,  were  to  say  iua  few  words,  that  it  postcsses  an  anion  of  gtandeor 
and  beauty,  not  te  be  equalled  by  9nf  tinag  I  ever  beheld.  It  b  of  ihia 
1^i;kcast  ofcbarader  which  Bsiks  holds  among  the  females  in  poetry,  BbP- 
fowdale,  in  Cttmberiaad,  is  sablijne  liom  its  oijLgnitaide  ;.  yet,  beincdesl** 
tttte  of  wood,  it  wants  (he  power  to  please:  all  there  is  barrer^  and  deso- 
late; here  beauty  reigiu  tftuasphanl.  Delightful  Dove-DrJc !  In  thee  na« 
tare  exhibits  one  of  the  (inesf  of  her  produ^ious !  Beautiful  spot !  Well 
may  Cotton  have  spoken  sc  rapturously  of  thy  stieaui-^ 

'  Koitc  so  bright. 
So  p1eai;ant  to  the  taf le,  noa^  lo  the  sight ; 
None  yields  the  gentle  ang!er  sadi  delighl/ 
Happy  is  the  man,  who,  divested  of  care,  finds  himself  enabled  to  letirofo 
such  scenes  as  these,  and  who  at  the  same  time  possesses  sensihiiity  to  enjt)f 
their  eyccileixe.    To  be  feeliogiy  alive  to  such  wonderful  works,  is  tnie 
piety  ;  f  ach  at  not  to  be  found  in  the  bustle  aud  artifice  of  society.  '  Grea^. 
and  beneficent  C^atar  oi'  tiie  Universe !  deign  lo  accept  of  this  tribute  of 
a  feeling  heart;  while  nsy  soul  overflows  with  gratitude:  Thou  who  in  thy 
goodness  hast  bestowed  on  oie  a  sensibility  to  distinguish  the  perfediou  of 
tiiv  works!  Without  this  blessing,  all  nature  would  become  a  blank;  '  nor 
hid,  nor  dale,  nor  shady  gro /e,  nor  the  enlivening  sun,  nor  limpid  stteaai/ 
could  charm, the  sense  to  rapture/' 

The  account  of  Conifborough  Cafile,  the  Britilh  Caer  (Unan^  iiss 
become  highly  interefting  to  the  lover  of  antiquity,  fince  the  learnf  •! 
diifertations  of  Mr.  King  haVe  ^ren  credibility  to  the  opinion  of  its 

having 
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•  kaviAg  becA  "  built  m  an  age  when  Phfenician  and  Phrygian  idcafH>f 
^  archiic£lurc  ftill  prevailed  in  this  country ;"  and,  from  the  circum- 
fiance  of  its  being  built  on  a  rocky  eriiinence,  .the  faypui:|t^tu'ation  of 
Voth  Phenlciahs  and  Greeks,  jtis  not  ihi'prqbable'that  jt  prefents  fomc 
imitationa  of  iYi^Phry^i€e'arces.  *  The  ruins  of  the  once  magnificat 
Caftle  of  pQiitefraiSt  are  fetched  >^ith  eq^al  freedpm  and  fidelity,  and 
we  have  a  cohcffe  hiftory^of  this  btood-ftaiiied  fortcefs,  iji  which  ^ 
Kjng,^two  royal  Princes,  and  two  Earls  were,  put  to  death:  To4he 
pidoriahand  hiftorical  account  of  Wakefield  is  attached  a  very  amufing 
biographical  memoir  of  "  that  eccentric  charafter,  the  wealthy  and 
Witty  Dr.  John  RadcUffit^  an  eminent  phyfician,  and  the  foundet.cf 

'  Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford."  In  Dr.  RadclifFe  that  fpirit  of  bound- 
lefs  generpfity  and  independence  which  has  raifed  this  Country  fo  far 
above  any  other,  and  which  is  connate  witji  Britons,  is,  happily  pour- 

..frayed.     To  the  pidurcifque   bcjiuties.  of   ^alham^Cove^    fucceed 
riiofe  of  " 

'"  G o R DA Li-Sp A R . — Thgre  a  stupendous ^ ipass  qf  FockvforiQS  a  ravine, 

through  the  bo^om  of  vvhi(:h.fiQWi>  a  considerable  stream.     Thejrocks  dart 

.  their  bold  and  rt^ed  fironls  to  the  hea^ens^  and  impending  fearfully  over 

ti;^e  head  of  the  spectator,  seem  to  threaten  his  ^mn^ediaie  desti  u6lion^    Rock 

is  pileci  on  rock  in  the  moat  terrific  majesty;  iaud  an  impetuous  catafadb 

♦     rushes  down*  their  dark  centre,  tearing  up  with  its  irresrslible  force,  the 

very  foundations  of  the  earth.     Good  heavens,  what  a  icetie  f  -  How'awful  I 

.  }]ow  subltnif$!  Imagine  .blocks  of.  iio^^-stone  risings  to  th^  iqripeiise  height 

of  two  hundred  yards,  and  in  some  peaces,  pryjeiriuig  up^^rds  of  twenty 

over  their  bases  ^  add^io  this  the  roaring  uf  the  c^taraci,  and  iher^U/^nmur* 

murs  of  the  wind^that  howls  around  ;  and  something  like  an   idesf  of  the 

savage  aspedt  of  this  plaice  ma^  be  conceived.   !(^one  of  the  p^ss^4.ij|  North 

Wales  equals  ihis." 

That  Mr.  Payes  pofTefTed  a  xnind  much  fup^rior  to  ihat  of  heing  a 
mere  delineator  of  fjsnfible  objedls,  will  be  the  obfervation  of  a^l  thofc 
who  read  his  fketch  of  the  chara£ter  of  the  parliamentary  genial, 
John  Lambert.  The  following  refiedlions  on  the  predifpofing  caiifts 
of  the  Civjl  Commotions  that  have  occafionally  agitated  this  countiy, 
are  a, happy  illuflration  of  what  has  been  not  improperly  d^oo^inated 
the  Pbilofopl)j  of  Htflory.  '       "  i 

fi  The  trust  reposed  in  Monarchs  fs  <)f  sq  ex^ens^vc  and  lmpt>flant  a  na- 
ture, that  the  slightest  error  is  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consec^eace.^, 
Likecities  under  the  infkiencc  of  an  earthquake,  thousands  are  buried  in 
their  (all.  The  unhappy  Charles,  though  possessed  of  many  pri%'ate  virtues, 
by  endeavouring  to  change  a  free  goverr\inent  into  an  ^bfujlute  roooarchy^ 
Ifegan  a  Revolution,  tender  which  the  nations  of  Europe  at  present  groan. 
Bv  his  mUcondudta^multiludes^were  induced  to  leave  ijiis  country  for  Aire* 
rii-a  ;  not  with  a  dislike  to  the  roan  onllyv' but  with  a  Settled  hat re<l 'to  the 
office  of  $I^ing,  ^  'Shq^great  provincei/>f  New  England  was.ipei^pled  at  that 
period;  and  ev^ry  one  kno\ys^  tha^it  was  at  Boston  where  hostilities  first 
commenced;  i^d  thfit  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  emigrated,  wer^ 
the  most  strenuous  in  their  ^opposition.     Th^  cQUseque^ice.  iuay  be  evJlJF 
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••  ' .  Daycs'f  pxcMr/qn  through  B$riy/hlri  and  Yirifiifi.'  ^  '     J^ 

^  tcaced;  tbeflaHie  sprcgd  to  France,  M^hete  it  oVertartfefl  tlult  momxchy  ; 
and  when  the  effecls  shall  cease  the  Almighty  only  knows]  Every  thing  not 
its  cau&e;  even  that. great  (-vent  was  preceded  by  another  important  one, 

,' /which  prepared  Jh'e  way.     fjenry  the.  Seventh,  too  proud  to  claim  the 

throne  by  decent,  ^ud^too  timid  to  demand  it  by  right  of.  con^qest,.  well 

'knew  that  it  w^s  the  power  ofthe.great  Barons  which  had  inade  him.  King. 

•  Their  power  was  si\ch,  that  apy  bne  of  them  could  alarm,  and  the  combt« 
nation  of  two  or  three,  overthrow  lum.  Hepce  it  became  necessary  to  use 
policy*  rather  than  -  f<^rce  to  break  their  power.    To  obtain  hi»  end^  he 

.   framed -the  statu  tes^f  pDpiilation  ;.  the  statute  against  retainers ;  and  that 

.  for  alienation.     The.fyst,  by  its  efiie^t,  increased  aarknltare,  by  orderbg 

that  all  ^ro-houses,  to  which  one  huivdred  acres  of  ground  and  upwar(b  ' 

were  attacl),ed»  should  be  kept  %()  for  ey^r ;  thi^j^dered  ibe  yipoiafinry  in 

a  certain  de^rcQ  free  ^of  the  Lords,,  who^herjej^y  lost, tbeir  foot  soldiers. 

.  The  adtagaiiiit.retai pecs  prevented  the  IfOrds  haying  m  .their  lervice  the 
younger  sons  of  good  families,  who  were  men  of  spiflt*  and  we0.skilled  in 
arras,  and  who  served  them  as  cavalry:  this  being  forbidden  uqder  heavy 

.  penalties,  deprived,  them  of  another  prop  to  faftion.     Hence  they  became 

"^  inactive,  prodii(a1,  and  luxurious;  and  their  immense  estate^  thoagd  more 
than  enough  for  country  hospitality,  became  too  small  for  die  refined  plea«* 
sures  of  the  town,  and  the  expences  of  a  court.  But  the  statute  of  aliena- 
tion^ enabling,  them  to,  sell,  or  moi4 gage,  Without'  heavy  fines,  efledually 

'  destroyed  their  jpwer,  ati$l.  accelerated  the  fall  of  the  old  iQa^ons  by  tenure. 
By  these  n^eaiis  Henry  t^^  Keyenih  increased  his  own  PP>Vcr  with  that  of  . 

'the  Commons  the  Nobility  being  the  only  Sufferers.  The  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  under  his  son,  threw  a  vast  property  into  the  public  mar- 
ket;  and  ^le  strides  which  commerce  wjj^'then  making,  raised  up  purcha- 
sers in  the.>vealthy  merchant  and  trader." 

'  *In  the  fequcl  the  airthor  difc overs  a  tendency  to  .favour  the  fentl- 
nients  of  the  ancient  Whigs,  iit  confequence  ot  which  his  portrait  of 

.  Lambert  is  drawn  wit  i  a  rather  friondiy  pencil,  but  ftill  ,with  much 
decorous  moderacion  and  love  of  impartiality.  His  knowledge  of  hif- 
rory,  notwithdiinding  his  conftitutional  bias,  has  prevented  him  from 
being  deluded  in  the  extreme  by  the  filly  declamations  of  modern  po- 

.  liticians.     Indeed  he  evinces  a  tafte  and  flrength  of. mind  and  judg-  . 
mcnt  that  we  (hipuld  ia  vaip  look  for  in .  the  .efFufions  of  fuch  fpe- 
(ulators. 

Return'ng  to  thq  cnr^ic  immediate  ohjeds  of  his  ftudy,  he  prefents  ut 
withavery  neccflJLj.y>butoft -M  neg!e£ledpaitof  the defcriptionof moun- 
tains ;  nan^Ai^',  iheix  citVition  iibovc  the  level  of  the  fea :  had  it  been 
accompanicru  with  jbme  in  tor  mat  ion  o|i  the  direfljon  of  their  moft  ele- 
vated Summits, ^anijii reared  d^^cllvitics,  it  would ii^ve  been  ftill  more  in-, 
terefting  to  the  n^turalift.  It  appea/s  that  tbe^mountains  of  Yorjcfliire 
are  the  hiihell  in  South  fiiitaini  WernlTcbe  .is  534O,  Ingleborough 
5280,  and  Pcrniiygcir  5220  f<:et,  ^hi|c  SQowdon  is  only  3568,  and 
Benlomcnd  324ft  feet  hii/h.  Near  Aflcrig^  are  Wcathcrcoat  Cave, 
Mill-gill  Force^  WhitfielJ's  Force,  and  Hardrow  Force,  which  pre- 
fent  fuch  a  variety  of  watei  fills,  catara£ls,  and  cafcades,  that  we  are 
iiot  furpnlcJ  to  find  they  arpufcd  the  eoiliuiiafm  of  this  piAurefque 

,   touriJftf  ' 
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tMirtft.  The  intns  of  Bolton  Caftle  calls  forth  fomlK  o^  the  authoiH 
Melancholy  prefentiments  in  very  animated  and  fympathetic  refit Aions 
Off  the  tranfient  ftateof  human  grandeur^  with  ftrong  perruafions  to  ^ 
be  contented,  and  *<  pafsaway  our  fleeting  momrnts  in  a  divine  tran. 
<]utllity."  Bolton  was  the  birth-place  of  Henry  Jenkins,  who  lived 
Jrom  the  year  1500  to  1670.  The  few  fcattercd  Remains  of  Joreval  ^ 
or  Jcrvis  Abbey,  aroufe  the  artift's  honeft  Indignation  agaioft  the 
taftelefs  and  covetous  defpoilers  of  antienuworks  of  art,  who  make 
fences  or  roads  with  what  was,  perhaps,  *^  the  only  memorial  of  de^^ 
parted  excellence!"  Reverence  for  antiquity,  if^  not  a  virtue,  is  at 
leaft  its  hand-maid^  and  we  have  feen  to  what  excefles  of  brutality 
shofe  wretches  have  gone,  who  defpifed  and  infulted  the  memory  of 
their  forefathers :  In  the  fame  moral  (train  are  the  refledions  on  Foun* 
tain's  Abbey.  Our  author's  obfervat^ons  on  the  antient  and  modern 
ftate  of  York,  the  Eboracum  of  the  Romans,  are  in  his  own  peculiar 
manner  \  a  manner  that  arranges  fads  to  beget  refledion,  and  that 
communicates  much  information  in  few  words»  His  accountof  that- 
city  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  a  defcriptton  Ance  attempted  by  one  of 
Its  natives  in  his  Highland  tour.  On  Burton's  labouring  to  prove  the 
fratricide  and  inceft  of  Caracalla  at  York,  a  remark  occurs  that  can* 
BoC  be  too  affiduoufly  inculcated. 

*'^\Vhat  matters  it  wht:re  a  wretch  might  have  perpetrated  crimes  which 
diferace  the  nature  of  man  !  It  would  be  much  better  (0  confign  them,  wilh 
fheir  aftor,  to  oblivion :  fuch  inquiries  do  not  contribute  in  the  leaft  to  the 
advantage  of  Ibciety.  What  is  it  to  us,  whether  Sappho  was  a  proftitute, 
or  how  often  Anacreon  mighty  drunk  to  bed  ?  It  is  a  great  pity  that  hii- 
tory  /peaks  fo  often  to  eur  padinns,  and  fo  feldom  to  our  reafon.  Tho  falfe 
morals  in- poetry  have  done  infinite  harm:  Homer  begat  Achillea,  whofe 
diabolical  a6lioi)s  became  the  guide  to  Alexander  and  others,  who  plague 
fociety  with  their  vices," 

On  the  moral  character  of  the  people  we  have  the  following  con- 
vlfiding  obfervations. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  mod  delightful  county  appear,  in  general,  le 
btrin  a  high  tlate  of  cultivation  ;  they  are  polite,  holpitable,  and  attentive 
CO  iirangers^  being  totally  deflitute  of  that  narrownefs  of  foul  that  loo  fre- 
4|uentl^  gives  the  liioti  exquihte  pain  of  mind  to  the  obferver.  The  mao« 
ners  of  the  females  are  extremely  amiable ;  they  arc  mild  as  the  zephyrs  of 
their  own  native  vales,  and  fafcinate,  by  their'beauty,  like  the  fpnng." 

In  endeavouring  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  the  manner  and 
fpirit  of  this  original  excurfion,  we  paflfed  over  the  '*  Illustrative 
notes,"  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Brayley,  who,  as  might  be  expeded  from 
bis  acknowledged  talents  and  exquifite  tafte,  has  enriched  the  works 
o'*his  deceafed  friend  with  multifarious  obfervations,  genealogical^ 
^)terary,  mythological,  and  philofophical.  Our  limits  profcribe  the 
p  IFibility  of  extra6ling  more  than  one  of  thefe  very  amu(i\(e  and  in-*. 
lercfting  illuftrations. 

^  The  delightful  groundi  of  Ham>  ia  Stafibr(H|tfe|  the  feat  of  H.  Bate- 
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>  m«n«  £fq.  are  generally  vifited  by  Hrangers,  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoying  a 
tamble  in  iKeir  romanlic  walks.  Their  great  celebrity^  however,  ha^i  ari« 
ien  Irom  the  (rnguiar  circumdance,  of  the  rivers  llamfis  and  Alani/oUhe^ 
emerging  into  day  within  fideen  yards  of  each  other,  after  flowing  in  dif- 
Xinci  fubterraneous  channels ;  the  farmer  from  the  vicinity  of  Wettun  Miil« 
A  didance  of  nearly  five  miles  Northward;  and  the  latter  from  Leek  Wa- 

^  ter-Houfes,  aA)out  fix  miles  to  the  South- Weft.  That  the  ilreams  which 
rife  here  are  s^ftually  the  fame  that  are  engulphed  in  thefillures  of  the  rocks 
iat  the  above  places,  has  been  proved  by  experiment ;  and  that  their  waters 
do  txot  intermingle  during  their  under-ground  courfe,  is  evident^  f  o'm  the 

.  dificrence  of  temperature^  which,  on  trial  with  the  thermometer,  in  06lo- 
ber<9  1^02,  I  found  to  be  two  dej^recs ;  the  water  of  the   H'amps  being  at 

.  46,  and  tbofe  of  the  Manifold  at  48  degrees.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  was  51  decrees.  In  a  little  recefs  or  chafm  in  the  limeftone  rocks 
which  overhang  the  hole  whence  the  former  ft  ream  ilFues,  and  incorpora* 
ted  with  thelimeftone,  are  (bme  lingular  petrifactions  like  r^/7,  exhibiting 
thecorreA  forms  of  eels,  flat-fifti,  &c.  In  a  grotto,  in  theCc  rocks,  Cohgreve 
is  recorded  to  have  written  his  comedy  of  the  Old  Bachelor.'^ 

The  aceount  of  ebbing  and  flowing  wells  is  ftill  more  curious ;  but 
•  the  ilkiftratioj^  of  the  word  ITuU  or  T-  Huh^  in  the  Celtic,  or  aocient 
-firitifli  Mythoiogy,  will,  from  another  circumftance,  intereft  even 
ffipfe  who  may  not  be  fo  favourably  ^iifpofedfo  fubjeds  of  North- 
Weftem  antiquities.  A  bronze  bas-rclitf,  found  at  Colchefter,  has  » 
recently  heen  exhibited  in  the  Society  of'Arttiquaries  :  it  confifts  of'a 
boy  or  genius  feated  on  a  dolphin,  the  head  of  which  feenns  deprelTeii 
into  a  (nape  fimilar  to  that  of  a  bird.  The  learned  antiquary  who 
exhibited  it,  acknowledged  hitnfelf  unable  to  give  any  fatisfaflory  ac* 
count  of  this  ititercfting  piece  of  antiquity,  but  fuppofcd  it  to  be  one 
of  the  various  reprefentatio:>s  of  the  god  of  lu¥e,  or  of  the  DiipeAates. 
Mr.  Brayley  has  here  mentioned  a  ngure  nearly  fimilar,  as  an  em* 
bleni  of  ^*  the  defcent  of  Bacchus  ad  inferos  "  which,  it  is  alleged, 
the  Greek«  borrowed  from  the  people  of  the  North- W^ft  regions. 
How  far  this  may  be  accurate  we  (hall  not  at  prefent  inquire;  but  we  ' 
hope  that  the  difcovcry  of  the  bas-rdief  and  the  above  ingenious  fug- 
'^gelHon  may  tend  to  illuftrate  thofc  parts  of  the  Celtic  Mythol  'gy  and 
antiquities,  which  are  ftill  invv>lved  i;)  almoft  impenetrable  oblcurity. 

Hitherto  we  have  feeji  Mr.  Dayes  in  the  charaderonly  of  a  piftu- 
refque  tourift,  we  have  now  to  view  him  in  his  profcffi  >nal  one  of 
painter 'tnd  philofopher;  and  if  the  produdions  of  his  pencil  have 
procured  him  a  lafting  reputation  in  the  one,  we  doubt  not  but  th/fe 
**  £(rays  on  Painting^  will  infure  him  equal  fame  in  the  other.  >  The 
E(rays  are  nine  in  number,  moil  of  which  have  previoufly  appeared  iji 
Tilloch's  Philofophical  Magazine,  whence  they  have  been  tra»iflated 
into  French.  They  tireac  of  Principks  of  compofition  as  corfnedl- 
ed  with  landfcape  painting  ;  on  TaOe  ;  the  Elements  of  Beauty  ;  on 
Grace;  on  Invention^  on  Compofition,  or  Difpofuion  ;  Paw?r  ar^d 
Ufefulnef^of  Drawihg  ;  on  Manner  and  Penciling  ;  and  on  Style.  It 
were  in  vain  to  attemp.t,an  analyfis  of  the  vaft  variety  of  fubjedls  dif- 
culTed  in  thefe  Effays,  almoft  every  fentence  of  which  contains  an 
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aphortPmy  ufeful,  not  only  to  the  profeffional  painter,  bat  to  tbene- 
neral  purpofes  of  life.  No  pcrfon  can  attentively  perufe  them  wini- 
Out  experiencing  imprcflions  favourable  to  good  tafte,  to  tbe  love  of 
decorun,  and  of  fecial  order.  They,  indeed,  eftablifli  on  the  mcft 
inconteflable  evidence  this  truth,  that  virtue  or  moral  reAitude  is  r»* 
dically  eflential  to  all  human  excellence.  It  is  neceflary,  as  the  au» 
thor  juftly  obfervcd,  in  every  department  of  life  to  avoid.    * 

'"  Falling  into  a  carelefs  habit,  and  going  from  bad  to  worfe;  what  it 
virorth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well.  Let  us  alfo  guard  againft  the  common 
error,  that  genius  cannot  exift  unconiiected^with  dillipa^on  :  thefaA  is,  the 
inoft  renowned  artifts  have  been  the  mcft  tcmpefate.  Tntemperance  and 
iludy  cannot  exift  in  the  fame  mind,  or  at  leaft  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  pro- 
duce any  feniiblc  advantage.  He  who  begins  his  career  of  life  in  the  grati- 
fication of  his  corporeal  fenfations,  will,  in  time,  find  the  memory  of  ail 
other.delights  deadehed,  and  ultimately  mufl  fink  into  torpor,  from  which  it 
yviH  be  impodible  to  route  himielf.'' 

Painters  will  find  in  thefe  Eflays  an  inexhaufiible  fubjed  for  thfnk- 
ing,  and  confequently  a^more  ufcFul  auxiliary  to  the  powers  of  ima- 
gination,  than  idle  dreams,  or  the  ufe  of  unnatural  food.  In  the  £f- 
.lay  en  Beauty,  the  author  differs  fronv  Mr.  Burke,  (who  excludes  pro* 
portion  from  the  conilituents  of  the  beautiful),  and  contends  k>r  the 
proportion  in  the  Grecian  models  of  beauty.  But  in  this,  perhaps^ 
he  IS  more  cor- e6i  as  k  painter  than  a  philpfopher,  as  there  is  fomc- 
thing  Qither  in  our  perceptive  faculties,  or  in  beauty,  that  cannot  well 
be  reduced  to  inches.  The  Dutch  an  atom  id  Camper,  indeed,  WenC 
ftill  Carther  in  denying  the  exigence  of  proportions  and  the  uierit  of 
tbe  Grecian  models  ;  but  his  tafte  was  vitiated  by  the  French  fchoot. 
Mr.  Dayes's  EfTay  on  Grace  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  fimple  and  intei* 
ligible  illuilratioaof  that  quality  hitherto  attempted.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  fe  no  ale  figure  from  Carlo  Maratti  is  fomewhat  too 
recumbent,  and  recedes,  a  little  from  the  tfue  line  of  grace,  to  approach 
afFvf£l:ation  of  melancholy  :  all  the  others  are  exquihte  models  of  the 
the  graceful.  The  •*  InftruSions  for  Drawing  and  colquring  Land- 
fcapes,"  though  purely  didadlic,  are  enlivened  by  appofite  quocations 
from  the  poets,  that  give  them  a  fcntimental  air  fcarcf^ly  to  be  expe6led 
in  fuch  a  fubjed.  To  thefe  fucceed  <*  Profeffional  Sketches  of  Mo- 
dern Artifts,"  which  confift  of  anecdotes  and  ftriSures  on  fhe. works 
of  fi/ty-one  zruRSf  and  will  be  found  amoftufefu^  Fade-Mfcum  to  all 
connoifleurs,  amateurs,  and  dealers  in  the  works  of  the  Eiiglifh  fchooL 
**  Thtfe  Sketches,"  -as  well  as  the  whole  work,  are  the  beft  refutation 
to  the  abfurd  French  charge  of  want  of -tafte  and  of  ignorance  (^  the 
fine  arts  in  this  country.  We  fliall  fele6l  that  of  a  painter,  whofe  fadti* 
t'loun  ^ame  now  impofes  on  public  credulity. 

'*  Geokoe  Mo Rh a KD-^Lanfiscafies.  In  fpeaking  of  this  arlift,  I  fhall 
jioi  judge  of  his  works  as  the  world  in  general  do,  b^  the  degree  of  reputa- 
tion he  has  attained,  bat  by  the  intrinfic  merit  they  poflefs.  That  much  of 
|h^t  reputation  depex^ds  op  }iis  singularities^  is  beyond-  all  aueftion ;  as  ba 
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IS  as  much  talked  of  on  that  account  as  any  other*  II  it  a  great  nitsfertone. 
Ibr  the  arts,  when  the  world  entertains  an  qpir^ion,  that  a  man  cannot  be  a 
genius  without  being  mad ;  or,  in  other  vro^ils,  be  a  bi  .>te  6r  fcoundrel. 
This  makes  many  a  weak  head  rpn  into  excefii  to  acquire  a  reputation*  The 
annv  ftones  of  exceU  related  orMhis  arttit  would  fill  a  Tolume  of  ibme  mag- 
nitude ;  yet  I  moil  fervently  hope  that  110  \)ne  will  be  at  the  pains  to  tranf* 
mit  them  to  pofterity,  as  the  lureft  way  of  difappolnting  all  who  may  fat 
oot  in  life  with  fuch  views*  Wliatever  his  protetfional  talents  may  be*  ha 
it  a  difgrace  to  the  name  of  man,  and  a  blot  on  the  credit  of  ihe  art.  '  Even! 
when  a  boy  he  wasobllinate  and  wayward. — Of  the  high  quality  of  mind»' 
b»  piAures  do  not  poHefs  the  fmalied  Qiafe ;  nor  arc  his  objects  even  ielefl* 
ed,  bat  foch  as  came  firt^  toh4.nd>  with  an  eternal  repetition  of  the  fame  in 
eirery  pi^ure,  whicli  renders  them  all  of  one  family.  How  he  can  be  milV 
tftke^ly  called,  as  he  is  by  fbme»  the  Enghlb  Teniers,  is  altonifhing ;  ex* 
cept  it,  be  from  his  taking  his  fcenes  from  low  life.  As  well  might  every 
p&rtrail  i^tnter  be  called  a  Reynolds.  His^roloaring  it  dirty;  his  touch, 
dry  and  ragged  ;  and  if  it  is  fair  to  judge  by  his  open  fcenes,  he  has  a  ver/ 
foperficial  notion  of  the  cAiaro-ascuro  ;  and  alfo  of  aerial  perfpedive^  as  roaj 
be  feen  in  his  Ikies  and  diflances^  which  are  hard  and  dry.  His  beft  pio» 
tores  are  the  interiors  of  ftables ;  thefe  are  often  fpirited ;  but  he  has  no 
idea  of  exhibiting  his  animals  in  a  itate  of  action;  nor  are  they  anatiMoicaiiy 
<  conredL  His  pigs,  calves,  and  (beep,  aire  onqueftionably  hia  beft  works; 
and  as  they  are  often  in  interiors,  afford  (hadow  qf  courfe.  But»  though 
moll  of  his  pidures  are  (hamefuily  ilight,  he  muft,  neverthelefs,  be  pro- 
nounced a  man  of  fuperior  abilities.  Morlaad  died  ia  Oftober,  1804^ 
aged  forty." 

We  fubmie  the  following  <*  Profcffional  Sketch"  to  our  readers^  . 
without  ekber  diredly  or  indirectly  pledging  our  own  opinion  on  the 
fabjedl.  v 

"  Ha  RRT  FusBLi— iV/j/#ry.^jAU  the  benefit  refttlting  from  the  fine  (afte 
of  Ciprianr*  has  been  in  a  great  degree  rendered  nugatory,  by  the  wild  eA 
fufions  of  the  perturbed  imagination  of  this  native  of  Zurich ;  and  one  of 
the  moCl  (evere  reflexions  on  the  underftandlngs  of  would-be  connoirfeurs^ 
is  the  taking  this  man's,  "  chimeras  dire''  for  efforts  of  the  fublime:  they 
have  always  appeared  to  me  more  like  the  dreams  of  a  lunatip,  than  the. 
produdions  of  a  found  mind. 

Such  frantic  flights  are  like  a  madman's  dream. 

And  Nature  funers  in  the  wild  extreme. 

A  great  deal  might  be  overlooked,  but  for  his  exceflSve  vanity,  w!;ich  will 
not  allow  merit  in  others.  He  aiferts  that  no  roan  in  England  underdaniis 
drawing  but  himfelf ;  and  that  Michael  Angelo  was  a  greater  man  than  God 
Almighty;  alluding  to  the  (lyle  of  figures  of  that  artril,  which  he  is  weak 
enough  to  think  furpalfes  nature.-  Enthufiafm  in  the  arts  is  often  miRaken 
for  genius,  which,  if  not  direded  l)y  found  judgment,  will  anfwer  little 
purf>ofe,  and  often«end  in  error ;  this  is  precifely  the  cafe  of  Fufeli,  whofe 
neart  is  not  tempered  with  the  coolnefs  of  judgment  nece^ary  to  an  artitl; 
His  figures  are  meagre  and  poor ;  and  the  articulations  of  the  joints  fo  hard«> 
]y  marked,  as  to  appear  without  fled)  on  them.  The  pictures  he  has  patnt«  ^ 
ed  for  the  Shakefpeare  Gallery,  are  fo  full  of  contemptible  whimfies,  as  to 
render  them  unintelligible^;  and  to  under(iand  them  would  require  a  mad- 
man's gloifary ;  that  isj  thofe  from  the  Mid.iUBqier  Night's  Dream.     He 
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who  pfopofet  to  hipfttlfan  extenfive  and  permanent  repuUttoni  mullb^ 
careful  that  his  woncsare  (bunded  on  the  tjrue  principles  ol  nature.  Of  the 
fober  dignity  of  hi(fo[icat'palnting»  he  has  not  the  fmalled  conception ;  and 
to  beauty  he  appears  equally  a  llranger:  in  this  refped  his  pi6)ure  of  the 
Kight-mare.is  one  of  the  belt.  H^is  women  in  his  Shakefperian  works,  ar* 
the  devil.  ^  His  colouring  is  chalky  and  hard,  with  a  great  weight  in  the 
ihadows,  and  little< judgment  in  their  difpoOtiun.  It  has  been  whimficaiW 
aiTerted,  that  when  he  firf)  darted  as  an  artill  in  this  country,  the  R.  As. 
held. a  council  lo.cotorult  whether  he  was  a  genius  or  not.  Among  other 
reafons  afligned  for  eie^fng  him  Profblfor  of  Painting,  Bacon  faid  he  voted 
for  him,  that  he  might  once  hear  hhn  ledure  ;  but  he  died  before  that  took 
place.  That  Fu!eli  has  injured  the  tafie  of  our  young  artifts,  may  be  (ecn 
m  their  works,  as  the)  miltjike  his  exttav«igance  tor  grandeur.  He  produ- 
ced a  figure  of  Macbeth  in  front,  with  his  arms  up  ;  the  back  of  the  fame 
figure  Was  Lawrence's  Profpero;  and  the  idea  of  the  back  figure  appeared 
in  Reynolds's  Macbeth.  General  Vernon  faid,  that  when  he  was  fome 
years  ago  returning  from  Italy  through  Switzerland,  he  was  ^ruck  with  cer- 
tain odd  fcranibiings  of  figures  on  the  walls  of  the  inns,  and  traced  them  all 
tiie  way  to  England;  and  that  when  he  ibme  time  afterwards  arrived^ in 
London,  he  knew  the  man  by  the  fame  extravigancies  in  his  pidures.  On 
Jhe  wliole,  he  appears  to  be  juflly  defcrving  of  the  character  give^j  of  him, 
*f  tiiat  he  i^  the  fittetl  artitl  on  earth  to  be  appointed  Hobgoblin  Fainter  to 
the  devil.** 

This  voluojc  is  dedicated,  hy  permiflion,  to  her  Royal  Highncfs 
the  Ouchefs  of  Ybrlf  j  and,  as  a  work  replete  with  original  genius, 
polifhed  tafte,  and^  juft  moral  fentiipent,  it  is  highly  worthy  of  that 
royal  patronage  which  has  been  fo  handfomely  beftowed.  Yew  mo- 
dern works,  indeed,  difplay  fuch  examples  of  original,  profound,  and 
correal  thinking  ;  ftill  fewer  contain  fuch  a  diveility  of  fubjefts  treat- 
ed with  fo  mucli  perfpicuity,  brevity,  and  even  elegance  j  and  what 
is  here  faid  on  hiftory  and  on  painting  and  paiotcrs  migho,  were  the 
expreflion  adniiffible,  be  denoniinattd  *^  matter  tf  ihought^^-  for 
the  bfcnefit  of  poftcrity.  In  a  national  view,  yve  regard  it  with  p?cu- 
Jiar  pleafure,  as  our  continental  neighbours  received  a  very  imperfe<^ 
tranflation*  of  the  firft  rude  outline  of  the  EffaysA  now  greatly  improv- 
ed, with  a  mingled  fenfation  of  aftonifliment  and  admiration,  inge- 
nuotiSy  eonfefling  the  great  inferiority  of  all  their  ov^n  writings  on 
painting,  {n  the  tame  view,  it  prefents  yet  another  and  more  amiar 
ble  feature,  a  noble  example  of  genuine  £nglith  philanthropy,  in  the 
learned  Editor,  who  has  thus  devoted  his  highly  cultivated  and  original 
talents  ai)d  tafte  to  the  relief  of  the  lurviving  family  of  the  author^  and 
(o  the  prefpiyatipn  of  writings  defiined  to  tStSt  a  permanent  public 
good.     We  ibali  clofe  this  imperfeA  (ketch  in  his  own  words  f  . 

''  As  the  excluiive  advantage  of  Mrs.  Daves  has  been  my  great  obje^  in 
bringing  forth  this  publication,  I  trud  that  my  efforts  will  be  feconded  by  a 
liberal  patronage,  My  own  attention  has  been  bellowed  gratuitouHy  :  (he 
feveral  artifts  employed  have  done  credit  to  their  abilities ;  and  highly  to 
their  honour,  their  ^barges  have  been  mofily  regulated  by  the  pure  princi* 
pies  of  benevolence.  The  intrinfic  merit  of  the  work,  however,  is  irj  itfelf 
Diflicient  to  fecure  it  an  extenGve  circulation;  ^nd  I  h«(itate  not  to 
jpffirm,  that  iu  pre-cmipent  valop  vf  III  be  alJowed  wherever  the  arts  are 
cilUwM.'!  4  0^ 
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A  Omparatlvi  View  of  the  new  Plan  of  Education  promulgated  ly  Mr; 
fofepb  Lancajler^  in  his  TraSis  concerning  the  InJlru6lion  of  the  Chil'- 
dren  of  the  labouring  Part  of  the  Community  :  and^  of  the  Syjlem  of 
Christ  an  Education,  founded  by  our  pious  Forefathers^  for  the  Mti^ 
at  ion  of  the  young  Members  of  the  EftabUlhed  Church  tn  the  Prind^ 

Jles  of  the  Reformed  Religion.     By  Mrs.  Trimmer.  8vo.  Pp.  15a* 
Livingtons,  1803. 

MUCH  as  the  public  are  indebted  to  this  excellent  Lady,  hi  her 
diverfified  labours,  in  the  great  caufe  of  pure  Religion  and  of 
Scripture  morality^  To  ably  fupporced   in  the  various  produ<^iQna  of 
her  pen ;  and  valuable  as  her  paft  publications  have,  unque(lionably» 
been;  there  is  not  any  worlc  of  hers  which  has  yet  ifllied  froai  th# 
prefs,  at  once  fo  feafonable,  fo  important,  an^  fo  necefiary,  as  the 
xszSt  now  before  m.    Mr.  Lancafter's  Plan  of  Education,  though  ut. 
teriy  deftitute  of  that  which  is  indifpeniibly  neceflary  in  6very  plan  of 
education,  had  received  the  fupport,  not  only  of  fuperficial  oblcrvers, 
who  examine  nothing  but  the  furface  of  every  objeSprefcntod  totheir- 
notice  ;  but  of  men  who  had  grown  grey,,  as  it  were,  in  the  fcrvico 
of  youth ; — not  only  of  artful  and  defigning  perfons,  who  perceived, 
approved,  and  encouraged,  its  obje£k  and  its  tendency  ;  but  of  ttiofe 
who  had  fenfe  to  difcern  (if  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  exert  it}^ 
aAd  a  difpofition  to  check  and  to  difcourage  both ;  not  only  of  feda* 
ries  of  ev^ry  clafs  and  denomination,  who  are  ready  to  join  in  any 
projeA,  either  defigned,  or  tending,  to  fap  and  to  undermine  the  zL 
tabliihed  religion  of  the  land ;  but  of  thofe  whofe  firft  wiib,  and 
whofe  boonden  duty  it  is,  to  protect  and  to  fupport  that  eflablifii-* 
mem  ;-7-even  the  Head  of  the  Church  himfelf.     If  then  this  plan,  fiy 
enocmrag^  and  fo  Supported,  be,  as  we  (hall  endeavour  to  ihew  that 
it  certainly  is,  radically  vicious  in  its  principle,  and   pregnaat  with 
themoft  mifchievous  and  the  mod  dangerous  efFedls  tothecommunity^ 
what  praife,'  what  rewards  are  due  to  her,  who  has  thrown  afide  the 
veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  its  deformities  from  the  public  eye, 
laid  open  its  hideous  and  difgufting  features  to  general  view,  expofed 
iu  defe^,  and  exhibited  it  in  thofe  true  colours  in  which  the  moft 
common  underftandiog  may  trace  and  appreciate  its,  merits  and  ks 
demerits. 

We- lay  it  down^  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  religion  is  the 
only  true  bafis  of  ever^fyftem  of  national  education  ;  and  if  any  fyf^ 
tern  be  propofed  which  is  deftitute  of  fucfa  baGs,  whatever  merits  it 
may  have,  in  point  of  management  and  dataii,  it  muft  be  eflentially^ 
bad^^and  can',  on  no  account,  be  received  as  deferving  of  encourage- 
ment and  protedion.  We  (hould  have  thought  it  perfe£)Iy  needlefe 
in  a  Chriftian  country,  fo  fpecifically  to  advert  to^.^nd  to  infi^f  upon, 
a  principle  fo  obvious,  and  fo  felf*evident,  if  a  plan  in  which  it  is  not 
only  Qpc  acknowledged,  but  whence  it  it  expref^ly  excluded,  had  not, 
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been  promulgated,  with  mod  extraordinary  diligence,  art,^  and  affi* 
duity  ;  am)  received  the  countenaDce  of  the  King,  the.  greater  part  of 
the  Royal  Family,  and  fome  of  our  prelates.  I'be  plan  to  which  we  ^ 
heie  allude,  is  the  plan  of  Nfr.  Jofeph  Lancaft^r,  who  has  carried  it 
JntoefFe^t  in  a  IchooLin  St.  George  s- fields,  containing  between  fe- 
ven  and  eight  hundred  fcholars ;  and  who  is  endeavouring,  by  means 
of  the  fubfcriptions  he  has  obtained,  to  extend  it  over  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  on  a  fyftem  perfcdly  analogous  to  chat  of  the  Jefuits  on  the 
Continent,  and  very  iimiiar  to  the  revolutionary  fyftem  of  education 
recently  adopted  in  France.  Let  the'  fubfcribers  to  this  plan  read 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  book,  which  we  (ball  now  proceed  to  conlider,  and 
then  continue  their  fubfcriptions  if  they  pleafe. 

In  recommendation  of  this  plan,  it  teems,  that  Mr.  Lancafter  has 
publiihed  fome  Tra£ls,  which  we  have  not  yet  ha^.an  opportunity 
of  examining;  and  among  others,  one  entitled  ^^  Imprwtmenis  iij^ 
Education^  as  it  refpi^s  the  lower  Orders  of  Society^  which  has  run 
through  three  editions,  Mrs,  Trimmer's  obfervauoasoo  this  Trad, 
and  .her  extrafls  from  it,  are  amply  fuflktent  to  (hew  ii«  fpiric  and 
obje£l.  Calling  on  the  wealthy,  with  his  ufual  confidence,  Mr* 
Lancafter  tells  them,  with  the  true  modefty  of  a  quaker,  it  mud  be 
cbnfefled,  that  his  plan  is  z  national  com ern^  and  that  ^*  it  would  long 
ago  have  been  fo,  had  not  a  mere  PhariJaictdfeSf-  making  Jpirit  inter- 
Vened,  and  that  in  every  party y  to  prevent  it.  His  fyftem,  therefore^ 
is  recommended  as  one  ^^  which  would  not  gratify  this  difpofition.*' 
Certainly  it  would  not  gratify  the  difpofition  of  any  man,  of  whatever 
denomination  of  Chriilians,.  who  thinks,  with  a%  that  Religion  is  thtt 
bafis  and  firft  principle^of  every  fyftem  of  education ;  for  it  is  worthy 
of  obfervation  here,  that  Mr.  Lancafter  confiders  the  attention  wbicn 
the  members  of  the  eftabliihed  Church  pay  to  this  e&otial  point  ia 
their  fchools  of  inftruftion  for  youth,  and  the  national  fyftem  wiop^  . 
at  the  Reformation  >  and  ever  fmce  enforced  by  the  law  of  the^realoiy  aa 
a  proof  of  that  Pharifaical  JeCf-  making  fpirit. — But  let  htm  fpeak  fos 
liitofelf. 

'  *<  Aboive  aU  things^  education  ought  not  to  be  made  fubfervient  lo 
the  prcMpaigation  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  fed  beyood  its  own  num« 
ler :  (Quere,  Mr*  School^fieT\  the  number  of  the  edMCsU^  f)  it 
Chen  htcixnt%  undue  influence f  like  the  ftrong  taking  advantage  of  the 
Weak ;  and  yet  a  reverence  for  the  facred  name  of  God  aod  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth,  a  deteftation  of  vice,  a  love  of  vc^racity,  a  d\iei^tteii'» 
tion  to  duties  to  parents,  rehaion»,  and  fociety  ;  eaiefiilaiefft  to  avoid* 
,  bad'  company,  civility  without  flattery,  and  a  peaceably  dbnneanour*, 
may  be  inculcated  in  any  feminary  for  youth  without  violating  the^ 
liin<3uary  of  private  religious  opinions." 

Such  a  ^lan  may,  for  ou^t  we  know,  make  boys  very  good  Qiia« 
ker^,  or  Socinians,  but  it  u  very  clear  it  will 'not  fuffice  to  aiak« 
Chriftians  of  them.  In  (bort,  prayers  of  all  kinds  arc  excluded  frooa 
Mr.  Lancafter's  fchools,  and  the  repetition  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
V»yer,  and  die  Ten  Cpounaodmeats  (which  every  CJirifiian  gpd&- 
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thert>MgcS  bimfelf  at  tlie  font  to  take  care  that  the  child  (hall 
)c«m)»  IB  deemed  a  mark  of  a  Pharifaicalfi£i -making  fpir it.  And  who- 
is  tMs  fturdy  reformer  who  thus  infolencly  ftep  forth  to  revile,  not 
•ealy  oar  lUtional  fyftem  of  education,  but  our  eftabliOied  Religion  } 
.Why^  forlboth,  a  man  bred  to  the  trade  of  making  baikets,  a  Quaker 
1^  profeffioo,  and  having  an  Anabaptift  for  his  father,  and  a  Metho~ 
did  iw  his  mother — ^a  birth  and  education,  certainly  not  very  likely 
to  make  him  entertain  any  undue  bias  in  behalf  of  any  particulai; 
CRed^  whether  of  human  or  of  divine  authprity. 

Mrs.  Trimmer's  very  jaft  remarks  on  th^  paflage  laft  quoted,  wc^ 
Ibali  extxad  for  the  gratification  of  our  reader. 

^  "  The  hiflory  of  mankind  in  all  civilized  nations  may  be  referred  to,  in 
order  to  prove  the  neceffity  of  having  a  religion  of  fotne  kind  conneSed  with 
the  fi»te>  Bud  it  has  ever  been  thought  elTential  that  children  Aiould  be  edu- 
cated in  the  dodrines  and  tenets  or  the  natumal  religion,  Co  as  to  prefeni;e  a 
general  uniformity  throughout  the  nation ;  though  licence  might  be  granted 
to  individuals  and  communities^  /or  deviations  from  the  eflahlifliment  for 
tmueunu  uJk*  No  legiilature,  I  believe,  has  been  more  liberal  in  this  re« 
iped  than  our  own ;  every  Frvtestant  in  the  united  kingdom  is  at  full  liber- 
Vf,  aocorditt^  to  the  Ja  rf  ToUration,  to  conned  hirofelf  with  any  fociety  of 
Bomiiial  Chriflians  amongfl  the  numerous  feds,  into  which  the  Chrinian  . 
world  is  unhappily  divided ;  each  liefi  may  afTemble  without  noleflation  to 

-  worihip  God  in  iUown  way  ;  and  parents  of  every  religious  perfuaiion  mav 
l>ring  up  their  children  according  to  their  own  peculiar  opinions. — But  tf 
any  one  of  tbefe  le6ls  endeavours  to  gain  an  afcendancy  over  the  Estahlis'k' 
mgni  to  fuperfede  it,  and  occupy  its  place,  this  may  indeed  be  called  wuiua 
h^kmut\  the  term,  however,  cannot  juftly  be  applied  to  the  Church,  on 
mocoimt  of  any  endeavours  that  may  be  made  by  her  members  either  to  keep 
ehiMren  wlio  have  been  baptizedaccording  to  her  ordinances  within  the 
Mdj  or  to  bring  back  thofe,  whether  children  or  adults,  who  have  flrayed 
Iram.  it»  provided  no  infringement  b^  made  on  the  liberty  of  confcience 
gissead  to  other  communities  of  Chriiiians.— But  in  ^ gtnaalizing plan,  limi* 
led  io  the  particulars  enumerated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paifage  above 
quoted,  vi2.  '  a  reverence  for  tkf  sacred  name  of  Qon,'  &c.  as  a  member  of 
a  ehurch,  which  holds  Faith  in  the  Doctrines  ef  Christianity  to  be  effential  to- 

vwards  completing  the  Chridian  charadler,  i  cannot  fublcdbe. — In  fliortthe 
religious  opinions  of  e-zery  true  member  of  the  eftabliflied  church  would  be 
« vtHated,'  to  ufe  Mr.  L's  exprefiion),  w^re  it  required  of  them  to  fuffer 
their  children  to  be  educated  by  a  plan  from  which  many  elTential  things, 
areeKclttded.  ^ 

••  I  know  it  may  be  faid  that  Mr,  L*s  plan  leaves  Chriftians  of  all  deno- 
minations at  liberty  to  give  theif  own  children  what  religious  inihudtioA 
they  pleafe,  and  to /end  them  to  Sunday  Schools :  but  it  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  religious  education  is  an  evsry  day  business;  and  it  is  well  knowa 
that  parenfs  in  general  of  the  lower  orders  are  not  capable  of  inflru6ltn^ 
thejr  children ;  and  that  they  are  befides  very  tiejgle6tful  of  their  own  telt* 
gious  duties ;  and,  fuppofing  that  children  are  (ent  to  Sunday  Scheols,  they 
cannot  poffibly  gain  fuih  a  compreheniive  knowledge  in  them,  bs  Day 
Sckoolsi>\xght,  zvAweuld  afford^  if  they  were  conducted  upon  ^^  national 
Mian. 

Mr; 
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Mr.  Lancafter  afterwards  tells  us,  truly  enough,  that  the  world  is 
inundated  with  wlckcdncfs ;  but  we  do  not  fee  that  the  remedy  which 
he  propofts  is  I'kely  to  ftem  the  torrent.  **  I  long/'  he  fays,  *'  to 
fee  men,  who  profefs  Chnftianity,  contend  not.  for  cretds  of  faitby 
tvordsy  and  rames^  but  in  the  pra6lice  of  every  heavenly  virtue."— 
How  our  virtue  is  to  be  increaftd  by  the  renun(^i'acion  of  our  faith  we 
cannot  very  well  underdand  ;  we  mould  rather  have  thcTight  that  we 
were  more  likely  to  become  virtuous,  and  to  acquire  the  ability  of  re- 
Tiding  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  by  adherint;  more  firmly,  and  by 
following  more  clofely,  thofe  Creds  which  this  benevolent  Quaker 
is  fo  anxious  to  explode.  At  ail  events,  we  truft  that  Chr4ftian  pa* 
rents  will  prefer  the  apoftolic  injunftion  to  bold  fast  thi  frofeffim  of 
thuirfaithy  tq  Mr,  L.'s exhortation  to  abandon  itj  particularly  when 
they  confider,  what  hit  fcbolars  are  not  taught,  who  is  ih^cutharand 
ihe  fnijbit  of  iU — On  this  fubjedl,  Mrs.  T.  tnily  obferves  : 

««  Thai  *  a  flood  of  wickednefs  has  broken  in  upon  the  world/  mnft  be 
acknowledged,  but  it  may  be  (raced  to  a  «fifferent  fource  froto  (hat  of  con- 
tentions among  Chriflians  for  Creeds,  IVords,  ana  }}amcs — lo  a  amspir&cy  of 
an  Infidel  Sbct  againfl  Christianity  itself  unJciiveiy  form.  This  is 
tiot  a  time,  (hen,  for  the  Church  rfthis  natioa  to  give  up  her  Crei^s  and 
.  her  Name :  her  members  ^rc/iledged  in  duty  fo  iup/iort  tliem  ;  toedaca(e  their 
children  with  a  predeliflion  for  them  ;  lo  *'  hold  fast  the  Jirofessum  rf  tktirfsitk  • 
^thout  wavering;"  and  "  tcftify  it"  by  "  doing  "UJoiks  tvortlij  of^tht  vocatiom 
wit/i  vihick  they  are  called,"  And,  depraved  as  the  world  is,  fpch  works 
are  done,  and  upon  the  bell  principles,  amongd  thpfe  who  adhere  ta 
the  religion  of  (heir  forefathers;  and  train  their  children  in  the  goodo/^ 
^aths: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  jufticeof  Mrs.  T.'s  remark,  that 
.  Lanca(lcr*s  plan  is  more  in  unifon  with  the  tenets- of  Quakeriftn  (as 
far  as  thefe  are  knoiAn)  thaa  with  the  dodrines  of  the  eftabliflied 
Church ;  and  (he  places  the  queftion  between  him  and  the  membcft 
of  that  Church  in  a  clear  and  proper  point  of  view;  her  rommenes 
on  it  are  judicious  and  unanfwerable.     The  quedion,  (he  <iiys,  is, 

•'  Whether  the  ntitnhersof  the  Church  of  England,  can,  confifiendy  witk 
tl^ir  priiKriples,  depart  from  th^  eftablilh^  1)  lit^m  of  edueation,  which  re«> . 
quires  (he  carrying  on  from  dt^  to  day  a  continued  (('rie«  of  religious  infjr.uc- 
4ion  founded  on  the  Church  Catechism^  of  which  tl>e  Crved  is  a  principal  {f^rt» 
and  adopt  in  its  room  a  iyfiem  from  which  this  Catechism  a«d  the  Liturgy  of 
the  National  Church  are  excluded*  r^ — ^In  tl)e  fedl  tu  which  Mr»  Lancafter 
t>elongs,  there  is,  as  hundcritand,  the  iiricleft  unifo\-mUy,ohder^  and  discipUm^ 
among  therofelves  in  refpcd  lo  childrcir  and  vouth ;  and  in  t^is  pariicoilar 
the  Society  of  Friends  mud  certainly,  be  allowed  tu  fet  a  laudable  example* 
But  if,  as  a  member  of  this  fuciet},  Mr.  Langa/ler  would  be  ready  lo  rejed 
an  invitation  from  the  members  of  the  church  tu  fend  the  children  of  Qua- 
ker parents  to  a  fchool  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism ^  and  to  be  initiated  iu  tb^ 
•  Common  Prayer,  furely  he  mud  ailow  it  (o  be  etjually  reafonable,  on  the  other 
^and,  in  parents  of  the  ellablilhed  religion  to  rcjed  an  invitation,  however 
^pS^"g  ^^  otli^f  refpcds,  to  oafl  thole  Uihigs  (to  tbt;ir  apprehendon  elTeil^ 
ttaU  afid^" 

Mrsl 
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Mrs.  Trimmer  gives  a  iketch  of  Lancaftcr*8  mode  of  inftrU<3iott 
and  of  the  hiftory  of  his  fchoo),  the  plan  of*  which  (we  mean  the 
mechanical  parts  of  it)  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  account, 
of  a  fcholafttc  tnftitution  eft;ib)i(hed  at  Madras,  by  a  very  learned  and 
fenfible  Scotchman,  Dr.  Bell.  .Certainly  many, of  the  mechanical 
parts  of  this  plan  are  good,  and  might,  with  advantage,  be  introduced 
into  our  free  land  parochial  fchools.  But  this  is  a  ftibordinate  conii- 
deration.  It  is  to  iht  principles  of  his  plan  that  we  are  anxious  to 
limit  our  own  attention,  and  to  diredt  that  of  our  readers.  His  lead- 
ing principle  is,  that  the  mafter  fi)ould gain  a  complete  ofctndancy  ever 
the  bearU  mnd  minds  ef  his  fcholars.    ^ 

**  The  inflMCnce  a  mafler  has  over  his  fcholars,*  (fiiys  he)  *  is  very  great; 
tfse  Teneration  with  which  they  regard  him  is  alnmt  equal  to  itMatfy,  aud  (hat 
^mpl^  by  his  coudud  in  his  (lation  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  they  are  all  his  willirar 
iervant?,  and  doubly  proad  to  be  his  ambaffadors  on  trivial  occalioos;  hi* 
fmiles  are  precious^  and  even  bitter  things  are  fweet  when  beAowed  by  faii 
kand.' 

**  This  he  iaflances  in  the  following  quotation  from  Salizmmmft  Gjmmtiim 
fwt  YmA.  *  fiy  way  of  iport,  or  to  try  the  dexterity  of  the  puptk,  the  raaf- 
ter  leads  them.toactuinp  of  trees,  and  while  he  is  counting  fifteen  everyc 
one  muft  climb  up  fome  tree  fo  bigh  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  hit  cane  ; 
all  eicert  themlelves  with  much  laughter  to  efcape  the  ilick,  a«  if  focae  wild 
bead  were  at  his  heels ;  if  any  one  be  defective  in  agility  he  wiM  be  reachf 
ed.  and  receive  the  penance  of  a  few  playful  Arokes.'-*^' Thefe  playful 
ftrolufS,'  fays  Mr.  Lancafter,  ^.from  a  companion  or  an  equal  wquld  inoft 
likely  produce  a  tough  battle*  and  black  eyes,  but  from  a  mafter,  4  beating 
we  read  is  taken  very  pleafantly.  The  effedts  of  the  approbatl(>n,  or  tlMi 
contrary,  of  the  fenior  bovstolener  ones,  feems  to  carry  a  degree  of  weight 
almo/1  limifar  to  that  of  tneir  mafler.  Whenever  a  neat,  ingenioot  trick  of 
a  mi {chievbas  nature  has  been  played,  we  may  be  fure  fome  arch  wag,  who 
officiates  as  captain  of  the  gang,  perhaps  a  Franklin,  was  ihc  original  aini  life 
of  the  confpiracy/-—*  ^c//vr  >«oj//^i,'' continues  Mr.  Lanca(lcr,-'cu^A« /i^o^ 
ms  s^khers,  •mill  general^  sitZL'  their  consequence  hi/  $xercising  themselvis  in  nuxkitf* 
— *1  am  convniced  by  experieiu:e  that  it  is  pradticable  for  teachers  toacr 

2 aire  a  proper  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  youlh  under  their  care,  by 
ire6lin^  thofe  a^iive  fpirits  to  good  purpofes.  Thislivclinpfi  Ihould  iievM 
be  reprefTed,  but  direclcd  to  uTt-ful  ends;  and  I  have  ever  found  the  iureil 
way  to  cure  a  mischievous  boy  was. to  make  a  monitor  of  him.'' 

The  coqfequence  of  this  veneration  for  the  mailer  in  boys  trained  as 
Mr.  L»  tralDa  faia  fcbolars,  and  infe£led  with  that  efprit  cte  corps^  that 
«rdlent  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  fchool^  which  it  is  an  eflential  part  of 
Jhia  plan  to  excite,  may  be  eafily  conjectured.  It  is  precifely  the  plaa 
of  the  Jefttits,  As  for  the  Gymnajtics  of  Mr,  Sallzmann^  of  which 
Mr.  L«  is  fo  enamoured,  they  are  calculated  for  nothim;  that  we  can 
fee  but  to  make  the  fool  of  a  mafter,  a  lauglijng-ftock  to  his  boys. 
They  remind  us  of  a  ^curious  plan  of  education,  promulgated  fome 
yeara  aigo,  by  the  diflenting  minifter  who  wrote  the  memorable  inflam- 
jnatory  hand«>bill  at  Birmingham^  at  the  time  of  the  riots,  and  who 
kept  an  academy  in  the  viciuity  of  that  tow*n  ^  in  whichi  among  other 

reoom* 
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recommendations  equally  alluring,  htf  aflTured  the  public  that  he  mmgUd 
in  the  aTHujements  of  his  feiiow-men\  Anglice,  that  he  played  at  hoop 
and  ball  wi:h  liis  fchotarSk  It  is^  however,  a  novelty,  we  believe^ 
iirputa  le  to  the  fertile  invention  of  Mr.  LancaAcr,  to  r'iuiurdz  boy 
for  mijchiej ;  other  Icfs  enlightened  preceptors,  a  Fofter,  a  Goodali,  m. 
Vincent,  or  a  He.th,  woald  piobdbly  deem  mifihitf  z  fit  fiibjeA  for 
furiijhment^  and,  indead  of  making  the  captain  of  thi  gang  a  mmiior^ 

-     wcuid  order  hUn  to  be  flogged. 

One  rh'ef  bufmefs  of  the  monitofs  is  to  promote  \\xsl% puUic f^iriiw 
as  Mr.  Lancader  calls  it,  which  is  to  connc£k  all  thVboysin  tbelchool 
together^  as  clofely  as  linlcs  of  t}\e  fame  chain  :  and  tfaiey  arQ/lo  teach 
the  boys  that  the  fchool  will  be  difhomuredxi  any  individual  in  it  is 
detected  m  '<  telling  a  lie ,  fwearing^  behaving  ill  to  his  parents^  playing 
truant y  having  a  diityface^  or  a  finging  tone  in  readihg.**  Our  readers 
-wiilj  probably,  be  afionifhed  at  feeing  offences,  fo  difFerent  in  their 
nature,  their  magnitude,  and  their  efFed,  thus  (Irangely  aflbciated  ^ 
and  he  will  immediately  perceive  that  playing  truant,  having  a  dirty 
face,  or  a  Tinging  tone  in  reading,  is  put,  by  this  ftrange  reformer,  on 
the  fame  footing,  with  the  breach  of  two  divine  commandments^  the 
third  and  the  fifth  of  the  Decalogue.  Nor  does  he  feem  to  render 
thefe  oflFences  ouious  to  the  boys,  by  reptefenting  them  as  offenfiTe  fo 
G'od,  but  by  making  them  believe  that  they  ate  dilhohourable  to  the 
ifchool !  !  f  Thus,  as  Mrs.  Trinimer  forcibly  obfervei,  reAdering  ••  the 
fear  of  man  a  ftronger  motive  than  the  fear  of  Cod/'  There  is  ftill, 
however,  anotlier  motiye,  even  more  objection  able,  which  Mr.  Lin- 
cafter  endeavours  to  excite  in  his  fcholars,  for  he  feems  tp  prefer  every 
i[limulus,  however  feeble  or  impotent,  to  the  obligation  which  rsSgioj^ 
impofes.  This  motive  is  nothing  lefs,  than  the  dread  of  ptiitic  ridim 
0ile  \  we  fhall  briefly  obferve  on  tnts  motive,  that  nothing,  in  our  opi* 
nion,  \%  lefs  calculated  to  make  boys  ^ood  qnen,  than  to  encourage 
them  to  ridicule  their  fchool  fellows.  .There  is  (b  great  a  proprnfiiy 
in  the  Jiuman  mind  to  ridicule,  a  propenfinTat  dtred  variance  waih 
the  dodtrine  of  Chriftian  charity,  that  Jt  is  the  duty  of  every  preceptor 

'  to  fupptefs,  and  not  to  encourage  it.  Boys  encouraged  to  indul&e  this 
bad  prrrpenfity;  mud  become  defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  all  /ober  Chrif- 
tians,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  provfe  very  indifferent  members  of 
fociety.  We  doubt  very  much  alfo  whether  the  notable  plan  of  mak- 
ing the  boys  informer?  againft  each  other  is  calculated  to  f  nA««r  «ny 
good  moral  purpofe.  Certainly  it  is  highly  proper  to'tsake  boys  tn* 
tertain  a  proper  -abhorrence  of  the  An  of  fwearing,  or  «(king  fhf 
Lord's  name  in  vain,  and  to  punifh  them-  for  it  when  the^  coniiiitt  \x\ 
and  never,  we  will  ventupe  to  aiTert,  does  this  offence  efcape  punifll*" 
oient  at  any  of  our  public  fchools;  but  theboafting  of  Mr*.  L>  that 
when  an  informer  of  this  defcription  had  a  complaint  to  prefer,  be 
would  not  pollute  his  lips  by  the  repetition  of  (he  words;  but  wrH€ 
tkem  upon^  the  flate  \  and  that  another  fpelt  the  words  very  ddHefati^ 
mfiead  of  pronouncing  them  at  full  kngtb  \  is  proof,  with  us,  tbat  he  baa 
a^ound  both  WeakMd  Vdiot    We  would  fwi  aik  biipy  whether  theib 
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fcrupalous  boys  (whom  we  firmly  believe  to  be  well-taught  hypocrite$)  '  » 
had  not  the  fame  idea  in  their  mmds  which  the  words,  h  nd  they  uttered 
theoi,  would  have  conveyed  ;  and  whether  any  mo|:e  guilt  could  pofli- 
bly  attach  to  tbem  for  uttering.chefe  words»  in  the  uiual  way,  than  for 
writing,  or  for  fpelling  them  r  In  (hort  it  is  a  diitindipn  without  a 
differeocc.  The  concluding  paflag^  of  Mr.  L.'s  iiTiproveinentSy  with 
Mrs.  Trimoier's  comments  on  them,  we  fhall  extract. 

••  The.  benefits  refulting  from  a  fyftem  of  education  which  will  create 
noftves  in  the  minds  of  youth,,  and  induce  them  to  exert  their  powers,'*. 
lays  Mr,  L.  "  is  far  fuperior  to  any  benefit  the  exertions  of  the  mader  can, 
produce  to  them :  this  will  be  illuArated  in  a  ftriking  manner  by  the  foU 
lowing  curious  fadl. — Some  years  ago  a  lad»  when  about  thirteen  years  o£ 
age,  took  it  in  his  head  to  write  paragraphs  for  the  newfpapers :  he  did  fa;. 
but  alJ  the  paragraphs  were  relumed  to  him  unprinted.  Fre\  iouily  to  this 
he  had  attempted  to  write  a  colledion  of  anecdotes:  in  this  he  did  not 
perfevere.  He  attempted  (o  write  a  fermon,  and  left  it  nearly  finifhed,  and 
better  than  could  be  expelled,  conddeiing  his  education  and  youth.  Hit 
next  attempt  was  an  anfwer  to  '  Paine's  Rights  of  Man/  which  was  follow-* 
ed  by  a  new  fyflex^  df  phyBc,  a  dempcratical  pamphlet,  and  a  defence  of  - 
revealed  religion.  In  all  thefe  attempts  lie  waited  many  quires  of  paper^ 
rofe  in  the  morning  early,  neglected  his  meals,  and  was  often  wholly  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  fu^edl  with  which  his  mind  was  engaged.  Thefe  were  his 
varioos  and  fludaating  purfutts.  But  what  was  the  reiult  of  all  thefe  laugh* 
able  attempls  ?  He- inienfibly  acquired  the  art  of  thinking  intenfely  and 
clearly  on  any  fubjed  on  which  his  mind  was  engaged;  and  in  the  end  at-* 
tained  a  concife  familiar  ftyle  of  writing,  which,  it  is  probabl««  be  nevefr. 
would  have  acquired  by  any  other  means.' 

"  I  canno^^but  agree  with  Mr.  LancaKer,  in  the  polition  with  which  hai  - 
-introduces  the  foregoing'anecdote.— A/c^/ivf  are  every  thing,  it  is  they  alonf^ 
which  give  merit  to  the  be(l  a6tions ;  and  to  furnifli  the  youthful  mind  with: 
proper  ones  lor  the  common  occaiions  of  life,  is  a  principal  part  of  a  goo4f 
education. — ^Thofe  which  actuated  '  the  boy  of  thirteen  to  write  anecdotes- 
for  newfpapers,  &c«  &c.'  were  probably  Xr/^  and  the  love  o\fame\  but  his 
principles,  both  in  refped  to  religion  and  morals,  miMt  have  been  very  loofe 
at  that  time^  or  he  would  not  have  fluctuated  fo  from  one  extreme  to.ano-  ' 
ther.— Had  ha  been  well  educated  he  would  mofl  probably  have  begun,^ 
where  he  is  ihewn  to  have  ended,  with  '  a  defence  of  revealed  religion,'  or 
fomething  analogous  to  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  relied  on  that  fsMQ  (liora 
after  havmg  been  tolTed  about  in  a  fea  of  uncertainties  1 — A  few  diredio»a 
from  his  maAer  before  he  lefl  fchool,  or  his  patents  attervvards,  would  pro*i 
bably  have  pot  him-  into  a  right  channel,  and  enabled  him  to  turn  his  natural  * 
abilities  bo  good  account.— -Poor  boys  fent  into  the.  world,  wUhoat  fixe4. 
principles^  may,  in  consequence  of  having  been  taught  to  write  and  ceadr 
Decome  very  dangerous  members  of  focjety.— Had  this  boy,  for  initance» 
retained  his  dem&cr^iUcal  prhuipUit  he  woald  have  been  a  ready  mtrument  sif^ 
vdiikn  and lebdlim** 

Certainly,  andhe.might  have  been  hanged  for  his  endeavour  to  at- 
4a  a  CQncife  ai^  faspiJiar  ftyle  of  writing  1 

(To  he  c$iitinkul4 
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Mimarh  om  the  Re/iert  of  M.  Chaff/*/  {late  Minifter'efthe  interior)  to  the  Conjuh  er 

fimer  G&vemmeut  of  Prance,  ijjith  an  ^Examination  of  th  Claim  ofM.  Gu^tom 

JeMorveau  to  the  Difcovery  of  the  Power  of  the  Miuerfd  Add  Gafes  on  Contagion^ 

In  a  Letter  addrejjed  to  Wm,  It^ilherforce,  Efq.  >1.  P.  &c.  By  Jas.  Carmichacl 

.  Smyth,  M.  D.  &c.  Pp.  50*  8vro.  Is.  6d..  Callow,    iSoj. 

OF  the  important  utility  of  acid  fumigations  it  is  not  now  the  queftion  ' 
the  merit  of  their  difcevery  has  becpme  a  matter  of  national  import- 
ance in  the  eftimatipn  of  the  chemical  politicians  of  France.  Fortunately 
for  lir.  C,  Smyth  he  lives  in  a  civilized  country  ;  but  vrere  he  under  the  in- 
fluence of  thefc  chemico-politico  autht)rs,  he  might  Cxpeft  to  be  brought 
to  the  fcaffold,  and  Chaptal  and  Guyton  perform  the  like  office  to  him  that 
Guy  ton  and  Fourcroy  did  to  the  unfortunate  Lavoifier»  in  order  to  pofTefs 
themfelves  of  his  papers.  That  they  fhould  however  attempt  to  afTume 
the  merit  of  the  difcovery  is  very  confident  with  their  charafter  and  condndl, 
and  it  is  for  Dr.  Smyth  to  expofe  the  flimfy  frabrications  by  which  they 
endeavour  to  make  out  this  impoiition.  A  fiiort  letter  is  perhaps  rather 
fimited  a  compafs  to  reduce  all  the  contemporary  fafts  neceflary  to  de- 
Telope  the  long  and  hitherto  imfufpefled  plagiarifm  of  the  French  chemifts* 
Soch  an  invefttgatiOn  is  rather  a  work  of  labour  than  of  talent,  and  might 
^mfequently  be  more  eafily  executed.  Dr.  Smyth  has  n^iade  an  effay  in 
wliich  are  fome  ufeful  hinti ,  but  his  chemical  reading  and  knowledge  are 
cither  ^ot  fafficiently  exteniive  or  his  time  is  too  much  occupied  in  his 
profeflional  labours.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  or  fome  other  well  qualified 
^rfon  will  return  to  the  charge  of  M.  Chaptal,  and  prefentto  the  public 
in  a  CQpneded  view,  the  hillorv  and  progrefs  of  the  fyftematic  plan  adopted 
by  all  Frenchmen  to  appropriate  every  difcovery  and  all  literarv  merit  to 
the  writers  of  their  own  country  or  language.  Such  a  combination  among 
/  Kterary  labourers  is  perhaps  fomewhat  unprefidented  ;  but  its  exigence  is 
BOW  known  and  felt  by  all  the  truly  learnrd  in  the  Chridian  world.  It  hat 
attained  its  climax,  and  its  irrecoverable  fall  cannot  be  diflant.  Some  Italian 
and  SpaAiih  authors  have  given  true  but  rather  diminutive  iketches  of  thif 
Uterary '  monfter  of  national  ambition.  Kirwan  too  has  pourtrayed  one  of 
its  ruthlefs  hands;  and  our  own  refearches  authorize  os  to  affirm,  that  there 
It  not  a  fadmientioned  in  all  tl^e  voluminous  works  of  the  modern  chemifh 
of  France,  the  archetype  or  mother  idea  of  which  we  could  not  trace  to  fome 
Bagli(h>  Italian  or  German  author.  Their  knowledge  of  the  German  was 
acquired  principally  from  En^lifh  or  Italian  tranilations.  From  the 
Spaniih  through  the  medium  ot  the  Italian,  they  alfo  ftole  the  greater 
Mrt  of  their  knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  almoft  all  their  phyfiology. 
From  the  fame  fource  they  derived  alfo  their  belles-lettres  cridcifin  if  it 
nay  be  fo  denominated.  All  the  pure  bullion  of  the  different  nations  of 
£urope  has  been  moulded  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  and  after  being  alloyed 
j|i  their  mint,  has  been  dl/Teminated  over  the  civilized  world,  which  groan* 
under  the  prefTure  of  its  bafenefs,  while  the  genuine  nadve  ore  has  funl^ 
aln^oft  to  oblivion.  Truth  too  profound  for  their  Hiperficial  and  imbecile 
minds  were  enveloped  in  a  tawdry  veil  to  eftA  their  firft  grand  purpofe, 
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But  ta  return  to  oir  author,  who,  alcboagk  'he  has  not  done  enough 
lias  yet  done  feme  things  well>  and  has  we  think  fatisfaAorily  eftaUifliei 
the  point  that  the  French  had  no  knowledge  of  all  the  mineral  acids  being 
antilaimics  before  the  publicacions  of  Dr.  C.  Smyth  ;  ililllefs  of  nitrou« 
acid  gas.  We  can  alio  add,  from  perfonal  knowledge,  that  neither 
Gay  con  nor  Chaptal  would  ever  have  dared  to  arrogate  to  themfelves  the 
merit  of  Dr.  S's  difcovery,  had  not  the  hint  (in  this  ca(e  as  in  every  other) 
been  given  by  certain  £ngli(h  polemics.  We  alfo  know  fome  of  their 
colleagues  who  could  not  avoid  pointing  to  the  £ngliih  author,  whence 
Guy  ton  iirft  Learned  the  ufe  of  fumigations  by  monatic  acid.  '  Whoever 
has  feen  a  copy  of  the  French  tranflation  of  the  Philofophical  Trs^nfadionsof 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  with  the  'marks  on  the  margin  by  French 
ehemiib,  has  feen  the  key  to  all  the  pretended  difcoveries  of  F renchmen.-** 
The  generous  and  truly  liberal  fentiments  in  this  letter  are  highly  honor* 
able  to  the  author^^  and  becoming  an  £ngli(hraan,  who  is  fuperior  to  loir 
conning  and  national  or  perfonal  abufe.  His  profeflional  merits  have  been 
honeftly  declared  by  his  opponent,  Dr.  Johnflone ;  and  whatever  may  be 
his  fcientiiic  merits  as  a  chemical  difcoverer,  we  fhould  always  wifli  to  [fee 
fuch  laudable  efforts  liberally  recomp^nfed  by  parliamentary  munificence. 
We  mull  however  condemn  him  lor  afcribing  to  Guyton  the  merit  of  dif-r" 
covering  the  ufe  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  when  it  was  notorioufly  pra^ifed  in 
this  country  by  different  perfons  long  prior  to  the  Dijon  experiments.  Dr. 
Smyth  may  alfo  be  ignorant  of  the  real  charafler  of  L.  B.  Guyton,  and  in- 
^enuonily  allow  him  merit ;  but  the  blood-ftained  affaffin  of  his  friend  and 
matter,  Lavoifier,  mud  ever  be  an  objcdt  of  horror  and  deteliation  to  every 
virtuous  mind.  Of  the  truth  of  his  mod  heinous  guilt,  as  well  in  that  as 
many  other  matters,  we  have  been  confidently  ailured  by  one  of  his  prefent 
colleagues,  and  a  profeffor.  Our  author  is  alfo  very  unfortunate  in  not 
knowing  that,  notwithflanding  his  ample  means,  and  in^effant  labour,  it  is 
remarked  of  Guy  toi>,  that  he  has  never  pofTelFcd  '*  one  original  idea  .'**  Let . 
his  friend  and  admirer  in  this  country,  wjio  has  now  literally  written  him-, 
felf  into  pitiable  oblivion,  difprove  the  fa^,  if  he  can  :  it  will  be  a  happy 
fubjeft  for  him  to  make  another  volume,  by  the  help  of  fome  of  his  obfcure 
political  farcafms,  the  offspring  of  inviduous  malignity. 

Afemohs  of  the  Profejjiimal  Ufe  of  the  Right  Honour ah'e  Horatio  Lord  Fifcoun^ 
NeJfony  Vice  Admiral  of  the  IPbite,  Knight  of  the  Ord^r  of  the  Baib^  J)itU 
of  Bronii  in  Sicifyy  Grand  Crfs  of  the  Orders  of  Ferditiand  and  of  Merit^ 
and  Knight  of  tbe^  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crefcent,  Comfrebending  autkni" 
tic  and  csrcumfiantial  Details  of  his  glorious  .4chuvemcnts  under  tbe  Briii/b 
Flag,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Parliamentary  Condu3  and  Private  Charader. 
With  Bio^afbicaf  Particulars  of  Contemporary  Naval  Officers.  By  Jofhua 
White,  £fq.  Second  £dition,  conliderably  insproved.  lamo.  Pr. 348. 
Boards.     6s.  6d.    Cundee.    180J. 

WITHIN  the  rccollcdion  of  the  prefent  age,  no  event  has  excited 
fuch  aniverfal  intered,  fuch  general  and  deep  regret,  as  the  death 
of  Lord  Nelfon,  the  fird  of  Britifii  heroes,  llioufands  of  pens  have  been 
employed  in  eulogifing  bis  memory,  and  myriads,  yet  unborn,  will  dwell 
with  raptare  on  the  page  which  records  his  exploits ;  will  fhed  the  mingled 
iear  of  tranfport  and  unavailing  forrow,  in  perufing  the  account  of  that 
«d  battle,  i»  which  NelfoOi  fought,  con^uered^  and  bled. 
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The  fife  rf  Lord  Nclfon  is  a  theme  replete  with  intereft.  No  one,  who 
§et\9  as  be  ought  to  feel,  for  the  glory  and  the  welfare  of  his  country,  can 
read  it  without  deeply  participating  in  the  heroic  and  pious  exertions  of  his 
liOrd&ip,  while  leading  the  glory  of  England  to  the  achievement  of  fuc- 
Ccflive  viHories. 

-  To  thofe  whowifh  for  ample  and  well  arranged  details,  of  the  life  and 
a6tion8of  him^who  has  done  fo  much  in  fupporting  and, exalting  the  naval 
flag  of  Britain,  the  volume  before  us  will  prove  highly  acceptat>le.  The 
author  Teems  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  his  refcarches,  and  has  fncceeded 
in  coHeding^very  ac:effible  document  relative  to  the  fabje6t  on  which  he 
was  engaged. 

The  portable, form  of  the  volume,  the  neatnefs  of  its  typography,  and 
the  engraved  plans  of  the  chief  oattles  in  which  the  dcceafed  Admiral  had 
been  engaged,  will  be  additional  recommendations  to  the  admirers  of  naval 
merit.  -  ' 

DIVINITY. 

A  Sermon  prencl-d  on  Oicafion  of  fbe  late  Naval  ViStory^  /«  iht  'Par\fb 
Church  of  U'ellingion^  Salop,  Nov.  10,  1805.  By  the  Rev.  John  Eytoo. 
8vo.  pp.30.  Is.  Fine  Paper,  Is.  6d.  Wellington,  printed ;  Crolby 
and  Co.  London  j  Wopd,  tddowes,  and  Morris,  Shrewlbury ;  Scar- 
iott,  Shiffna.l.  1806. 

PlOM  a  very  appropriate  text,  "  Rejoice  with  trembling,"  which  was 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  th  nkfgiving  ordered  for  the  Peace  rf 
Amiens^  and  which,  we  wilh,  was  more  frequently  feleded  on  iimilar  oc- 
cafions.  Mr.  i  ytbn  Iws  deduced  a  variety  of  ufeful  anJ  impredive  -conclufions. 
His  remarks'on  the  piety  of  Lord  N  r  z.  on,  and  his  admirable  fuccelTor,  Lord 
CoiLi'  <iwo  >n.  in  afcribing  the  victory  to  the  Lord  of  Hofls,  and  in.their 
Va-loii^  comments,  an  .  in  their  whole  conduct,  on  that  glorious  event,  arc 
ciUremely  j;Ttiuen(,  and  highly  worthy  of  attention,  indeed  the  whole 
fcrmon  (with  one  folvary  exception)  is  written  in  a  truly  Chrifiian  fplrit, 
with  grent  good  ftnfe,  and  found  indgment. 

1  he  exception  to  which  we  allude  is  the  indifcriminate  cenfore  of  the 
flave  trade,  which  the  preacher  confiderb  as  fufficient  *'  to  render  the  very 
^roe  f'f  C}riltian  an  aboniin.nion  among  the  heathen,"  AgainA  fo  (irong 
an  inference  we  niu(t,  in  Chriftian  char  ly,  enter  our  folemn  protect.  And 
♦c  conjnre  Mr  Eylon  not  liaftilv  to  adopt  a  popular  prejudice  5  but  fc- 
rionfiy  to  inveftigaie  this  much  difputcd  ^u!  ject,  before  he  repeats  fo  deci- 
^ve  a  fcntfnce  ot  condenmation.  Among  other  documents,  we  drenuouOy 
recommend  t  -  his  perufal,  Profeflbr  DaUeFs  curious  and  interefting  Hiflofj 
p\  the  Kingdom  of'Dahomy. 

The  trite  Basis  of  National  Confidence ^  in  Seaforn  of  Difrrf,  A  Sermorij  de* 
li-.'Ud  /¥  the  Fa  tjb  Chuf$h  of  St.  James,  Brjiol,  on  Thurfday,  the  5tb 
Day  of  Decemhr,  J805.  Uy  the  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Biddulph,  A.M. 
Miniftcr  of  the  faid  Church.     8vo.     Pp.22.     Is.     Lanfdown,  Briftol. 

THE  fame  Chridian  fpirit,  the  fame  prudent  difcrimination,  as  pervade 
the  preceding  fermoo,  are  equally  remarkable  aa  thi«7   Aad  happy  are  we 

-  ^  to 
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to  fee  our  cl^gy  take  up  national  vrctories  in  fo  proper, becanfe  fo  Cbrifiian, 
n  point  of  view ;  not  difgracing  themfelves  and  their  profeffion,  by  undif- 
tingaifliioff  adalalioa  ;  and  not  beflowing  praife  but  for  Equalities  and  for 
eonduct  wnidh  a  Cbriftian  minirter  c  n  praife ^nofl  confcientioufly.  The 
concluding  pages  of  this  fermon,  however,  arc  obje  tiooable,  dn  the  ground 
(before  urged  by  us  in  our  comments  on  the  pro. endings  on  the  \bankf- 
giving  Day)  th«nt  they  convert  a  thankfgiving  into  a  charity  fermon  ;  and 
the  preacher  moreover  not  only  fanctions,  but  applauds,  that  pnrt  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Committee  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  which  appeared  to  us 
moft  rqpreheofible>  we  mean  their  application  to  the  clergy  to 'make  col* 
leetiona  at  their  refpect.ve  churches,  inClead  of  applying  to  the  bifhops,  in 
the  fir(l  indacce.  Againft  fo  grofs  and  glaring  an  irregularity  we  (hall 
ever  enter  our  folemn  protefl  indeed^  we  much  doubt  the  leguHiy  of  co^ 
kctiog  iiion<?y  in  fuch  a  way. 

Graiimde  for  the  Mercies  ofProviderut.  A  Sermon  preached  at  R'-i^fite,  i)^- 
cembtr  5,  1805,  heng  the  DfLv  affointedf.r  a  general  I  tank/iirving  to  ^7- 
ndgbty  God  for  th-Jigfialaud  impoitani  Vl^o'V  ottaiu'd  by  bis  M^jeftys 
Ships  of  Wur,  under  the  Comvuind  ef  the  iaU  Vice  Admiral  Lord  J^f count 
Neifim,  ener  the  Comh'ned  Flet-  of  Fran  e  and  Spain,  en  the  'X^Ji  ef 
Ofiober,  IS06.  By  Jeoftey  Snelfon.  M.  A.  Vicar.  8vo.  Pp.  i^ 
Reigate,  printed  by  Jofeph  Allingham. 

THE  Re?  Preacher  (from  Pf-cvii.  Ij  2.)  takes  ©ccaiion^  very  earn'cflljr 
to  iDColcate  on  hi$  hearers  the  doctrines  of  a  general  and  particular  Pro- 
vidence. Thefe  d  ctrines;  he  obfervcs,  are  fo  repeatedly  urged  in  fcrip- 
tare,  that  were  lie  to  ito  M  the  pailage<i  which  teach  theni  in  the  book 
of  Pfalms  only,  the  time  would  fail  him.  He  then  (hews  what  reafop 
Brhons,  in  particular^  have  for  acknowledging  the  kind  interpoiitions  of 
ProTtdence  in  their  behalf  as  a  nafion:  pays  a  high,  but  juft  and  correctif 
diafteiied,  tribute  of  applaafe  to  the  late  unparalleled  exertinns  of  our  navy  ; 
,aod  fpeaka  of  the  noble  and  lamented  Nelfon  in  tertns  which,  though  far 
lemoved  from  the  fulfome  (Ira in  of  adulation >  are  yet  expre(five  of  Uvelj 
gratitude  and  regret.  He  recommends  the  objed  of  the  Patriodc  Fund, 
but  doeii  not  dwell  very  long  on  the  fubjed.  In  .(hort,  the  difcourfe  ia 
more  of  a  religious  than  of  a  political  complexion.  It  is  pioUSi  plain,  and 
orthodox;  well  iiiited  to  the  occa  ion  on  which  it  was  delivered;  and  we 
have  no  hefitation  in  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  have  obferved  in  th^  ferniion  two  or  three  traiitgreffions  of  thAiiIca. 
of  gr.tmniar,  which  the  author  ^ill  excufe  us  for  pointing  out  to  him.  The 
ju)te  In  p  7f  A*  it  no^  (lands,  can  hardly  he  reconciled  to  any  principle^ 
of  c'/nftru^ion.  Perhaps  a, parenthe(i»».  including  the  words  from  gentk' 
man  to  made  would  improve  the  fentence,  whtch^  however,  eren  the9» 
would  ilill  be  aiikward.  in  p.  11«  we  read  thai : — *'  We  having  acquired* 
and  (till  being  able  to  maintait)»  the  high  rank  we  bold  an^ongH  them  [the 
nationa"  of  Europe]  is  not  to  be  accounted  fur  from  what  is  called  natural 
caufes.  Here  is  (hould  evidently  be  are.  In  the  note  tti  the  (ame  page, 
the  relative  ivhich,  in  the  fecood  claufe  of  the  fecond  lentence,  Should  cer* 
^xolj  be  cspupjfed. 
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MEDICINS:  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

An.  Inquiry  info  the  Nature  and  Action  of  Cancan  voith  a  View  to  tie  EstaSliJkment 
9f  a  regul(ir  Moeie  of  Curing  tJiat  Disease  by  Natural  Separation*      By  Sarau«i 
/-  Youngv  Member  of  thu  Rojal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.    I.  VoL 
Svo.     Pp.  ISO.     Phillips*     J 803. 

THE  Author  in  this  Ireatife  propofcs  (imply  to  follow  nature  in  exhibit* 
ing  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  nature  of  cancer,  and  thu^  to  form  a 

•  baHs  ^ot future  dWHndl  and  explicit  criteria  of  thi9  difeale.  With  this  view^ 
he  ((its  out   with    cooTiderhig  the  nature    of  fpecific   vims,    which   be 

•  ■ftaintaiiis,  mufl  invariably  produce.a //(f/«-/irrffe'^  fpecffic  acliou ;  hcHUifhtites 
this  axiom  by  adducing  (mall- pox  and  vaccina,  a^t  examples.  In  adverting 
to  the  nature  of  tl«  •*  cancerous  character/',  he  proves  it  to  have  b^en  fre- 
({oently  miftaken,  and  quotes  f(X(ne  well,  adapted  cafes  of  fyphilis,  wbicti> 
Ifead  erronecuiOy  been  treated  as  cancers. 

He  next  denies  that  cancerous  matter  is  fpecific,  and  %'erj  jtrdrcioufty  re* 
plies  to  the  cafes  of  Tulpius  and  Mr.  Smith,  both  of  which  he  (very  juftly 
in  our  opinion)  attributes  to  menial  tmpofition.  Another  cafe  of  a  child» 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gooch,  where  ulcers  were  produced  by^  the  matter, 
Irom  whi^h  it  was  fuppoled,  the  conflitution  received  a  cancerous  taint, 
is  given  at  length,  with  the  reply  of  Mr.  Pearfon,  and  bears  every  appear* 
ance  of  its  being  firophulous.  We  perfedly  agree  with  Mr.  Young,  thai 
in  numerous  inftances  fdrrhus  is  frequently  miltaken  for  cancer,  and  th^t 
N  owing  to  this  error  great  mifchief  frequently  ariffes.  The  far^c  'reafonxng 
appfies  alio  to  firumous glands. 

In  thJB  inveftigation  of  the  "  tranfitive  critichf,  and  hereditary  nature  in 
•ancer,"  on  which  the  vague  notions  (we  cannot  call  then),  principles)  oT 
Dr.  Nilherare  ably  rL*fu!.  (]>  he  jullly  laments  ihetiuje  attention  which  had 
been  paid  to  this  important  point,  and  of  the  wAntof  diTcriminatlon,  witli 
refpc6l  to  appearances  arifing  from  caafes  and  actions  totally  dilitireht  from 
tbcrother.  As  lie  denies  the  specific  quality  of  cancerous  virus,  he,  of  cx>urfi^ 
caniK>t  admit  its  tranfltive  and  hereditary  nature. 

He  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  theory  of  cancer,  which  b^  ^rouncjs 
An  the  pofition  that  **  a  morbid  alteration  fliould  never  be  viewed  independ- 
ently of  the  nataraf  organization  and  functions  of  the  part,  or  as  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  laws  of  lite."  He  adds,  **  I  thought  it  the  more  necelr 
ferj  to  make  thefe  few  general  remarks ;  becaufe  they  at  once  exclude  the 
erroneous  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  in  the  alkaline  hypothefis/  which  at- 
tributes the  foundation  and  progrefs  of  the  cancerous  diteafe  to  the  prefence 
of  a ,''  powerful  vojaiile  alkali**  in  the  lyf^em  ;  to  the  prefence  of  a  Ihmg 
thatcannof  come  into  being,  but  by  a  puirefadlivo  fermentation;  which 
of  courfi?,  cannot  take  place  as  long  as  the  living  principle  remains.^  He 
concludes  with  the  oblervaticn,  that  •'  all  the  opinions  of  a  vitiated  flate  of 
the  humour  being  neceflbry  for  the  generation  of  a  cancerous  poilbn,  mtifl 
fall  to  the  ground,  fmce  thefe  opinions  have  been  taken  up  on  the  qualities 
of  the  difcharge  *lone,  widiout  any  other  concurring  theory  and  fads- 
Mr.  Young  afterwards  coniiders  the  parts  moR  liable  to  cancer,  wfifich 
polTefs  a  complication  of  llruclure  and  fun^ion,  fuch  as,  the  fen^alc  breaft, 
the  ovaria,  the  teftes,  the  glandu'x  proflater,  the  labia  pubenda,  andlbeir 
neighbouring  parts^  (he  glau^  penis;  tha  tongne,  lips,  angles  of  the  eyes. 
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Csc.;  though  he  confeHes  that  other  parts  lefs  complicated,  fuch  as  the  alae 
of  the  po(e»  the  pendulous  portions,  &c.  are  not  exempt  I'rom  iLs  ailadis  ;  on 
its  extfience  in  the  latter  part>  he  makes  (bme  judicious  remarks. 

With  rejprd  to  a  predirpofition  for  the  com  plain  t^^he  concedes  to  Dr. 
Baihie,  thait  a  certain  degree  of  prediCpofition  may  be  considered  9a  exift* 
jng,  but  certain  rbOrictionr  fuch  as  the  cafe  of  dram  drinkers,  a  woman's 
bread  at  a  certain  advanced  period  of  life,  &c.  &c. :  yet  he  denies  that 
this  may  be  coniidered  as  a  proof  of  the  quefiion,  as  attaching  ihat  pecu« 
Uarity  to  the  cancerous  anions  itielf  which  Dr.  Q.  wdnld  feem  to  infei^ 

Chapter  VII.  treats  of  the  progrefs  and  circutnfiances  of  actual  cancer* 
jwhich  are  ablv  explained  ;  we  fliall  here  only  ftate  an  obfervalion  of  our 
authoo  n«n^()r  that  the  otfenfive  fm^ll  of  cancerous  fore^  ap{>ear;i  to  hk|| 
/o'  have  beep  |D9Ch  exaggerated ;  a  circumiiance  he  attributes  in  agrcat 
meafttre  to  the  fpare  fecretion  in  ulcers  of  this  clafft.  Capter  VI 11.  relates 
to  the  recurrence  of  c^noer^  to  which  we  ftiall  only  add  an  ingenious  ob» 
fervatioa  aa4e  and.  infixed  upon  by  the  celebrated  Peter  Camper,  tliat, 
.whenever  a  fettled  pain  is  felt  in  the  cheft,  as  if  the  Uernum  were  pierced* 
pa  hope  of  efer  accomphtliing  a  cure*  whethei'  by  extirpation  or  othet 
aleaiis,  roud  then  be  given  up. 

In  Chapter  lX..our  author  is  rather  diffufe  in  noticing  the  difpute  be* 
.Iween  Meffrs*  Guy  and  Gataker*  refpeding  the.Pluhket  rec*eipt;  but  ap- 
proves mu(J)  ^f  the  application. of  the  caui^ic,  adapted  to  the  individual 
circuro fiance*  with  a  view  of  promoting  natural  reparation.  In  Chapter  X« 
he  lays  down  the  baHs  for  a  radical  cure,  which  mufl  not  only  (Irike  at  the 
acfim  in  cancer,  .but  alfo  at  a  coimplete  se^araiiom  of  the:  morbid  (lruc!ure. 
After  noticing  the  difficulties*  on  which  a  cure  depends,  he  treats  of  the 
means  of  regulating  excitement  in  complicated  cafes  (the  principal  (if  which 
^re  arf^MC*  an4  its  various  preparations,  which  he  mudi  approves  of)* 
which  he  remarks*  '*  fliould  be  modified  to  the  power  of  a  difea/ed  furface* 
.wl^ere  it  is  evident  the  living  priiwiple  is  but'  fparingiy  difiributed,  and  th^ 
partial  deilru^ion  of  which  muft  give  energy  to  llie  whole  mafs.'*  To  the 
pHnciple  of  excitement  heafcribes  the  fuccefs  of  the  red  onion  ;  but  what 
nc  chiefly  relies  upon  for  this  purpofe*  is  the  fabina.  Thi<  iHmuiaiing 
treatment  he  deems  far  preferable  to  the  anttphfogtflic  plan<\  wliich,  he  qb'- 
fcrves,  can  only  fupprefs  incriasrd  adlion  depending  upon  direct  cxcitemi*nt. 

Chapter  XIII.  embraces  the  cohflitutional  and  auxiliary  remedies ;  and 
here  our  author  ftrongly  recommends  the  alterative  plan,  with  a  view  of 
rouiing  the  abforbents,  as  the  principal  means  of  refblving  the  difeafe; 
thefe  alteratives  are  not  to  be  employed  iingly,  but  in  common  with  aller^ 
ative  means.  With  refpecl  to  the  internal  a<iminfflration  of  arfenic  in  this 
malady  by  Le  Febevre,  we  may  alfo  add  tl^e  names  of  the  celebrated  Selle* 
StaHc*  and  others  on  the  Continent,  to  thole  who  have  made  favourable 
mention  of  it. 

In  an  Appendbc,  Mr.  Y.  enters  upon  a  difquifition  relative  to  the  opinion 
of  the  cancerous  tumour  polTcfling  a  power  of  generating  a  fpecific  p<)i(on- 
or  contam illation*  which*  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  ftatement  of  his 
fentiments,  he  denies*  and  we  think  with  good  reafons. 

His  iiyle  it,  upon  the  whole  oorredl  and  eafy  ;  the  arraligement  is  weU 
adapted ;  and  tlie  outlines  of  his  piethod  of  cure  (for  he  means  this  work  to 
be  coniidered  merely  as  a  bads  for  a  future- and  more  enlarged  ftniclure)  are 
clearly  explained*  The  hints  which  he  hat;  thrown  out,  [as  well  as  his  be- 
coming refpe^b  tO  the  received  opinioifs  of  others,  we  congeive  to  be  well 
^  KTorthy  of  ptatfefc 
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jf  Medical  Gut  Je for  the  Invalid,  to  the  prlntlpalffatenn^  Places  rf' Great  Britain^ 
containlrto  a  Fieio  of  the  medicinal  Effects  of  f rater,  I.  As  af/iUed  t9  tkc 
BoJj  yt  a  simjite  Slate,  2,  Js  CAhibited  in  its  inp^egnated  pr  mineral  Porm, 
3.  As  em/it<j)'ed  In  this  Form  for  the  Cnre  if  particular  Diseases,  with  their  Modes 
f  'Ireatment ;  and  4-.  As  assisted  in  its  Effects  hy  the  Situation  and.  Climate  of 
the  IVatcrtnT  Placer  resorted  to.  l£y  William  Nifbet,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Edinbur|^h^  &c.  &Cw.  12mo.  Pp.  295.  Prio^ 
58.  6d.     Highley.     '180K 

TH£  title  page  fafBi'iently  explains  the  nattira  of  tbtt  ▼olume»  which 
Hfeimot  fail  to  be  of  mucb  ftiore  importance  lo  the  ink/alid  th^ri^th^  local  icH 
iirioation  which  is  given  in  fuch  volumes  as  '^  guides  to  themuiterinj^  plkces/'  'A 
jlage-coacb  will  convey  a  man  to  any  piace  to  which  his.  inclination  may 
lead /him,  and  if  be  be  a  iTranger^  a  friend  may  point  its  curionties ;  but 
dire^lions  as  to  the  modle  of  reltoring  health'  by  ablution,  or  drinking  the 
jnineral  fluids  ore  of  far  greater  importance.  ThM  volume  wiM  IberefofQ 
'be,  iband  emmentiy  ufcful^  as  it  cotUains  not  only  tto  fub(bnce  of  every 
modern  pablicaiion  un  mineral  waters,  and  a  particular  defcription  of  the 
prbperries  of  I  hole  at  alt  the  ladiionable  watering  plaees«  bat  likewife  verf 
copious  remarks  oti  the  dileaiin  for  which  they  are  beneficia!.  IfU  there- 
fore a  valuable  coropaujon  for  all  pemmbiilatisig^  vaktadindriaiu. 


g1  Propofal  for  dc^roying  the  Fire  and  Cboak^damfs  cfC^ttUvusm:  and  ibiir 
Produdion  explained  on  Prt»tipUs  of  modtrn  Chemtfify  :  addrejfid %•  the 
Owners  and  Agents  cf  Cal-workst  ksfc.  By  Thomas  Trotter,  M.  D.  Iflts 
Phyfician  (o  bi*  M;ye%'s  Fleet.  &c.  Pp,47.  8W).  2t*  I8O1SL  -Ncw- 
caftle,  printed.     Loogmnnj  London. 

THIS  IS  an  important  and  inlereillng  little  traft.  *'  The  fabjeft,  'I 
think/*  fays  Dr.  Trotter,  in  bis  addreu  to  thofc  interefted  in  coal- 
mines in  KorthumberKind  and  I^iirham^  "admits  qf  dcroonftration,  atleaff 
as  far  as  bnman  knowledge  (an^dependvon  the  jVith.  of  experiment.  Na 
merit  is  clatmcd,  ^\bc-re  there  is  no  invention ;  and  no.  fame  is  ex.pe6t(yl 
for  being  uuii  (Irious.  I  only  hold  out  a  fhort  explanation  of  wcU-k^iown 
fa«5ls,  in  the  hope  of  feeing  ihcm  cooducive  to  fave  human  beings,  whoib 
labours  arc  ufcful  to  ihe  comnniuity.*'  That  this  propofal,  if  effe6tual, 
may  be  emlnenily  ufeful  lo  humanHy,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  it  is  re- 
mctabercd  that  very  Uicly  in  the  mine  called  Hebburn-main,  32  men  were 
killed  by  exp'olions  of  xhcfte-damj^^  or  hydrogenous  gas  of  chemifb.    The 

'  author  obftrves,  that  ta  dcilroy  this  f  re-damp  ^*  we  have  only  to  employ 
fome  of  the  I!rong  aciCs  in  a  fiateof  vapour,  fuch  as  the  acetic,,  nitrous,  qr 
oxy muriatic.  Thofc  acid  vapours  feizing  the  hydrogen,,  reobitipofe  Water, 
which  is  cottvcr^cd  into  tleam  by  the  caloric,  di/cagaged  during  the  coip* 
Luiiion,''     The  oxymutiatic  acid  gns  be  conlidars  the  befl  for  dedroyiug 

'  bydrogcnoub  gas  or  iirq-daiiip,  and  gives  the  following  proportions  tor  ontt 
fumigation: — •*  Gonimcn  bay  Tak,  30Z.  2dr.  lOgr.;.  black  mangane(c» 
5;  dr.  i7gr.;  water,  1  02.  2  dr.  33gr. ;  itvqng  fulphuric  acid  (ail  oftvi* 
triol),  1  07..  /dr.  5gr.  The  fait  and  manganefe  are  pounded  together^ 
par  into  a  llone  warr  difli  (about  two  inches  deep)  the  water  poured  upon 
theni,  aiid  afterwards  the  fulphuric  acid  (lowly  through  a  glafs  funnel. 

'  This  quautlty  is  fuificletit  fur  a  fpace  of  16  feet  by  l%i  bat  the  f.eqiieQt 
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m^oynietit-maft  depend  on  the  manner  how  the  fire-damp  is  eYolrec)/' 
'i>r.  T.  propoies  to  remove  the  ckoak-'damp  (carbpnic  acid  gas)  by  throwii^ 
^water  into  Che  apartment^  where  it  is  found  to  exid,  as  tbdt  fluid,  elpf* 
'cialljr  at  theteoiperatoreof^O^,  fpee<Uly  abforbs  this  gas;  to  facUit^^  the 
procefs  of^abforptioaaiUtle  lime  might  be  diluted  in  the  water.    It  is  alfo 

"'    nUedged,    tba^    «    whenever    cither    fire-dan^    or    cbcak->da7nf   i»  dc* 
tc6ted  in  coal-pits,  there  will  be  reafon  to  fear  a  colledion  of  tlie  other 

^    nmrihefpoi,  if  not  powerfully  ventilated;  for  it. is  wU-.out  d«iibt,'  that 
they  ^t^  iovariabljr  generated  by  the  fame  proqefs  (the  (iecompofiiion  of 
water  and  vegetable  matter,  or  (lagoant  putrid  water  in  cuntad  with  coal 
tx  cafbonaoeotts  fubftanoes)  and  at  the  fame  time.".    th^Jire-damp  (hy4ro- 
Ml  gas)  isfoom  13  to  16  times  lighter  tluiD  common  air,  and  therefore 
Aoatsat  the  upper  part  of  the  mine:  the  thak-danf  (carbonic  acid  gas)  it 
fliore  than^  twice  the  weight  of  \atmofpherjc  air,  and  conftrquendy  lodges 
always  in  the  botcom,  fo  that  the  fumigation  which  djdroys  ths  former 
cano^t  a£k  on  the  latter,  which  .muf^  therefore  be  difplaced  or  abforbcd  by 
•]inifS4 water,  or  copious  IkeanEis  of  it^Q^  water.     In  ^very  part     here  ila^r 
Bant  water  may  remMO,  the  author  recommends  ihe  immediate  introduc- 
tion of  freih  air  ani  Upi^  water,  in  order  to  avoid  the  generation  of  fire  c^x 
'  choak  dasipg.    Dr.  T.  wi flies  it  to  be  remembered!  that  although  he  now 
-  propofea  fumigations  in  mines,  where  ventilation  is  dkiiicult  and  often  ini- 
.poSbie,  he  fiill  per^s  in  oppofingihem  in  hofpitals  and  in  (hips,  as  dp* 
firoyers  of  contagion.     He  now,  however,  expreflea  his  fentiments  with 

.  much  more  temperance  and  decorum*  than  formerly,  and  difplays^a  very 
hnntaue  fpirit,  in  animated  and  perfpicuoas  language.  There  are,  qeveN 
tbelefs,  fome  fentiments  that  we  are  furprifed  a  '*  Britiili  pby(ician'*  was  not 
•fliamed  to  write.  Doei  Dr.  T.  wiih  to  fraternize  with  the  infamoi^' 
Gcfyton  and  Founcroy,  in  whom  he  difcovers,  ftrauge  to  tell,  bunuyiij  9 
He.fpeaks  of  the  *'  adive  revolutUnafy  genius  and  etfhgbtened  f[^rit  of  Guy- 
ton,  whom  he  mifcalU  Morveau,  although  ihis  wretch  fwore  eternal  hatred 
to  the  ex-noble  title  dt  Motveau  on  the  altar  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris. 

.  Such  an  **  acknowledgment**  may  be  a  proof  of  the  liberality  of  *  a  Bri- 
tiih  phyiician,"  but  it  is  none  of  his  judgment  and  virtue.  To  afcrlbe  in- 
vefrtire  merit  to  a  man  whofe  mind  Wi»s  never  once  iHut^ined  by  a  ray  of 
*^  heaven-bom  genius/^  who  has  never  evinced,  with  all  hifi  indullry,  any 
other  talents  than  thofe  of  a  deftroyer,  mnft  be  an  infatuation  appronchin^ 
infanity*  Yet  how  much  greater  flill  the  delufion  of  that  £ngU(hmao^ 
whofe  knowledge  and  genius  enable  him  to  apply  the  modem  principlef 
of  fcience  to  one  of  the  nioft  important  purpofes  of  fociety,  the  prefcrva-* 
tion  Df  the  lives  of  a  mod  etfeatiaLclafs  of  induftrious  men,  and  wha 
iiraqgely  alcrlbes  all  the  merit  of  it  to  one  of  the  mod  fterile  minds,  to  the 
fao&. atrocious  and  moft  'vih  of  Frencbjla'uesil!   What  finglilh  chem^.ll  can 


•  We  ihottld  here  perhaps  except  a  note  (p.  36.)  which  reliefs  on  th« 
'  ineffictency  of  fumigatiuns,  did  we  not  know  that  it  is  fan&Ioned,  in  fome 
meafore,  by  the  late  unfortunate  fever  at  Gibraltar.  .  U  ihould  indeed  be 
obf^pwed,  that  they  were  not  ufcd  in  the  hofpital  of  that  |;arrifon,  but  Wf 
.  alfo  know,  that  both  Dr.  Smytli's  and  Guyton's  plans  were  but  very  par- 
tially efie&oal^at  Malaga,  where  fumigations  %viA  gdminiftered  with  aa. 
little  judgment  indeed  ^  Aiccer««  ^Rev. 
.'     H  H,:}  coollj 
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coollf  hear  and  voluntarily  approve  of  the  exprcffions  of  Gnyton  aii4 
otherd,  which"  arp  re-echoo!  all  over  France,  that  Black  was  *a  ibpeHf^M 
old  man  O^ieillmrd  borni)  ;  trieftlcy  a  fool  (unjot)  ;  and  Kirwan  a  fiHy  di- 
tard  (fti  rodateur)\  while  the  vifionary  Frencbrfied  labours  of  Clieoeviz,'* 
have  procured  him  the  emphatical  naibe  of  ctimifief  If  Or.  T.  cas  joiii  rn 
fpch  wanton  abufe,  foch  hafel^  InvidioOs  contempt^  atidaboreally  Aidh^ 
foul  ingratitude,  tp  thofe  Englifh  jpbilofophers  who  have  taught  Freochmea 
,aU  they  ret  know  of  true  chemical  fcicnce,  Wfe  iincerely  pityhim.  He 
ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  patrfotifmf  to  defignate  the  Corficao  ruilisfn 
by  the  epithet  ''Tyrant  of  France/'  while  be  beftd^s  the  aaoft  unm6ritdct 
'  praife  on  much  older,  equally  atrocious,  though  lefs  powerful  enetniea  Of 
hiscountr}*;  and  we  can  no  more  pardon  the  philotophery  who  de({)l(es 
the  fell  head  of  a  date,  whilfl  he  reverences  the  cruel  heart  which  foppotta 
!t,  than  we  can  the  merchant,  who  with  the  one  hand  contributes  to  fl>e 
'Patriotic  Fund,  and  with  the  other  knowingly  ligns  a  policy  of  infuraifct?, 
guaranteeing  the  enemy's  property,  falfely  and  treaeherotifly  denbmjnat«d 
neutral !  Tp  Dr.  T.  we  were  difpofed  to  allow  the  fame  merit  for  his  ap- 

5)Iication  of^modern  chemical  principles  as  has  been  allowed  to  Berthollct 
or  his  adoption  of  the  well  known  powers  of  oxymoriatie  acid  to  dteftrof 
Vegetable  colours  in  the  procefs  of  bleaching':  but  as  he  has  ^iw^w^  re- 
figned  all  his  pretenfions  to  the  ^^adive  revolutionary  geniuaof  Goytoo/* 
we,  as  impartial  admioiftrators  of  literary  jufticf,  rou^  beg  leave  to  tranaftf 
this  honour  again  to  its  legitimate  owners,  the  "  Britilh  p^ficians/*  John. 
Aonc  and  ^Snwth*  We  have  yiet  another  example  of  Dr.  T/t  geoerofity  to 
Frenchmen  (till  more  reprehenfible  ;  namely,  his  bellowing  on  Lavoilier, 
(p.  16.)  the  merit  of  being  the  firH  who  decompofed  water.  It  is  grofsl/ 
fblfe$  Lavoilier  learned  that  experiment,  as  well  as  thegern>  of  his  whol# 
fyfiem,  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendiih,  notwithtlanding  all  his  Iq^j  aD<S 
arrogant  aflumptioos  of  being  a  difcoverer.  Our  auth(»r  ought  not  to  fiivf 
thus  wantonly  detradled  from  (he  fupefior  merit  of  this  far-famed  Britilh 
philofophcr,  merely  from  the  \ain  pretenfions  of  Frenchmen.  Th*e  unjuft 
claimsji  however,  of  Lavoificr,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  very  foon  univer% 
fully  acknowledged,  whenever  the  public  becomes  fuHv  acqua-nted  witli 
his  podhumous  works  recently  publiihed  by  the  Countefs  (formeriv  Madanfte 
.Lavoilier)  and  Count  of  Ilunifordj  the  latter,  who  is  a  Br'.tiui  fubjfeA, 
bed  knows  how  far  his  condudt  is  reconcileable  with  the  honour  and  prin« 
ciple  eifential  to  that  di(iingiii(lied  charader.  Bui  it  is  now  time  to  with* 
draw  the  fiimfy  veil  which  French  boafting  has  long  fufpended  before  the 
too  credulous  eyes  of  Englifhrnen,  and  difplay  to  the  hitherto  deluded 


^  Doubtlefs  the  public  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  ingenious  gentleman 
for  his  very  learned  diiTertation  on  the  French  and  EngUfii  adjedive  ter. 
minations  iqu$  and  tr»  and  his  readinefs  to  grind  down  £nglifh  into  French  | 
but  Dr.  WoUafton  has  amply  repaid  him  in  hit  experiments  on  Palla-^ 
dium! — Rev, 

+  We  hope  that  certain  other  philofophers  will  profit  by  this  hint,  an4* 
ceafe  to  abufe  the  envied  honour  of  a  fellowfiiip  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  by  introducing  the  name  of  very  "  wtwortiy  fouignsru^*  merely 
from  the  ignoble  vanity  of  giving  an  occasion  to  publilh  their  own  name$ 

*  in  fome  fycophant  French  journal.    We  figh  on  reflcdting  that  there  haa 

.Aq^  already  an  example  of  this  meanneiii*    IUvb 
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irofU  tlii9  irrefragahle  troth,  that  Frenchmen ',»re  really  at 'derdM  of  oii* 
^oai  genius,  as  all  Chriltendom  bow  knows  tliem  to  bie  of  genuioe  Tirtne*' 
For  the  prefent  we  ihaU  oi>ly  exprefs  onr  aftpniflimen.t,  that  notwitbttatid-^ 
Ing  fo  many  of  our  countrymen  who  viHted  France  during  th^  truce,  uoC 
OBe  baa  yet  diicovereJ  the  exiftence^  or  publiihed  any  accpunt  of  the  in  a* 
mous  ''coofpiracy  among  French  wri'ers  to  aifume  the  merit  to  them* 
iclves  and  country  of  every  difcovery  in  the  arts  and  fciences"  that  has 
been  or  ihoald  be  promulgated  throughout  the  civilized  woWd  The  ex« 
i^ence  of  this  coufpiracy,  and  jiaie  eSbrts  of  the  confpiratcrs  at  Paris,  have 
becQi  fqme  time  well  known  in  Italy,  in  fome  parts  of  Germmy^  and  even 
in.  Spain;  and  we  wou)d  recommend  it  to  Drs,  Trotter  and  Smyth,  to 
think  again. before  they  write,  and,  thus  wantonly  (but  we  hope  unknow- 
ingly) detrad  from  the  fuperior  merits  and  original  genius  of  their  coun* 
txyva^n,  the  '' iflanders/'  as  we  are  now  contemptuouHy  denominat^.- 
l»et  oar  arrogant  plagiari(l  enemies,  however,  remember,  while  they  afFe^ 
to  defpife  j^s,  and  depreciate  our  genius  and  wifdora,  that  almoift  all  tbo 
pbilolphers  oi  antiquity,  almoit  all  the  true  iiifcoverers,  have  been  ijlandcrs  !  , 


POETRY.  , 

KcUe^s  Tmh:  a  Poem.  By  William  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Efq.  Author  of 
Ndfbn's  Triumph,  or  ihe  Battle  of  (he  Nile,  &c,  I\>*tvhich  u  added. 
An  Address  to  England  on  her  Neison's  Death:  By  the  fame  Author.  4(o. 
Pp.  II.    2s.  6d.     Afperne.     1805. 

IT  is  impbifibte  for  any  man  who  loves  his  coutifary  to  read  the  loyal  effn^ 
iions  of^Mr.  Fi^zgerald'^  mafe  without  feeling  ibme  fparks  pf  that  gene- 
rous fpiritby  which  me  is  ever  animated,  aud  v^hich,  at  once,  imparts  grace 
to  her  numbers  and  dignity  to  her  Ayle.  Of  all  the  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  to  this  fird  of  naval  her'^es,  none  is  more  worthy  of  the  fubjedt 
than  this  poetic  wreath  woven  by  the  hand  of  genius,  dire61ed  by  th6  heart 
of  p^triotifm.  Yhe  poet,  having  decorated  the  hero's  too^b  with  appro- 
priate ornaments,  his  eye  glances  forward  to  future  days,  when  it  fliall  be 
the  refort  of  oCher  heroes,  and  the  theme  of  the  traveller's  praife  and  admi^ 
lation. 

''  OAfrom  foroe  diftant  hill,  at  davnrofday,'      ' 
The  lonely  trav'ller  Journey  ii^  on  his  way. 
Shall  cry — when  London's  Famb  fitd  ftrikes  hti  eyes, 

BfiMKATH  THAT  DOME  TUB  MIGUTT  NblSON  1I£S  1 

Such,  were  the  honours,  fuch  the  fplendid  mead, 
'  His  Country  offer'd,  and  his  Ring  decreed! 
Thus  n^iifing  on — the  fubjcdl  at  his  heart — 
The  (igh  will  murmur,  and  the  tea<  will  ftart ; 
And,  pond'rtng  on  the  naval  wanior'a  &te, 
A  life  (o  glorious !  and  a  death  fo  great ! 
His  patriot  mind,  with  new-born  ardour  fii'd, 
Wiil  then  esclaim>  like  one  by  heaven  Infpiied ! 
When  that  casAT  vabsic  moulders  iriio  daft^ 
The  fcythe  of  time  (ball  fpare  the  Hero's  hall ; 
And  iittiire  milfions  fliaR  record  bis  fame^ 
Ffona  age*  toJ^o,  while  Esql^kb  haa  p  lamc  1*  ^ 
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The  Adihits}  !•  England  appeared  in  Uie  boetical  deparlmeni  of  our  Re^ 
^ievir  for  November*  1805;  ouf  readers^  therefore,  muft  know4hat  it  to 

narked  by  tb^  t'amie  fpirit  and  genius  as  **  Nelibn's  tomb.'' 

t 

Th  Pkasufes  rf  Lave  t  heing  Amatory  Poems t  eriginal  and  irartsla/eJ,  from  tki 
Ar§Aic  and  Burgeon  Languages.     Pf^ith  Efigrauings,     Bjf  G.  W.  Fitjswik 
.    liam^fifq.     }2mo..   Pp.  2W.     6s.    Cuhdee.     1806. 

THE  adtni  ers  of  this  fpecies  of  poetrv  will  here  find  a  choilce  coDedionf 
-  as  i^ell  from  the  dead  as  from  the  living  languages ;  indeed  hdr.  FitzwilKani 
I'eems  to  have  ranfacked  every  Amatory  poet  ofantient  and  of  modern  times, 
and  to  have  extra^ed  their  Iweets  with  bee-like  indafiry.  His  Origmai 
Poems  are  few  in  namber*  bat  tiiey  difplaj  both  taRe  and  genius.  We  fhall 
^x*ra6t  one  of  them,  as  a  fpecimen,  on  a  4ubje6t  whieh  we  thought  hsdheeQ 
completely  exhauiled,  but  which  he  has,  certainly  treated  with  confiderabte 
ingenuity  and  talent,  and  in  a  manner  that  gives  it  the  air  ef  novell/. 

"  To  A  -Kiis. 
*'.  Humid  feal  of  foft  affeaions,      . 
*  Tendered  pledge  of  future  bjifs, 

Deareil  tie  of  young  connexionSt 

Love's  firft  fnow-drop,  virgin  kifs ! 
Speaking  fiience !  dumb  confeflion  ! 

Pailion's  birth  and  infant  play  ! 
,  Dove'Hke  fondnefs  chafte  conceflion, 

.Glowing  dawn  of  brighter  day  1 
Sorrowing  joy !  adieu's  lad  action,  ' 

Whea  lingering  lips  no  mora  muO  join  t 
What  words  can  ever  fpeak  affeclion 

So  thrilling,  fo  fincere  at  thine  ! 
Thee  the  fond  youth,  untaught  and  fimple. 

Nor  on  the  naked  breaft  can  find. 
Nor  vet  within  the  cheek's  fmalh dimple---* 

Sole  ofTapring  tiMMi  of  lips  conjoin'd  !  ff 
Then  bafte  thee  to  thy  dewy  maniion  ; 

With  Hebe  fpend  thy  laughing  day. 
Dwell  in  ker  ruoied  lip's  expaniion, 

fiaflc  in  her  eye*s  propitious  raj* 

toetUal  A^ot^f^f^^  «  'i^  Joumey  of  life  \  cdisisting  rf  various  Pieees  in  ^ersef^ 
Set  sous.  Theatric,  Efiigrammaiie,asui  Miscellaneous,     By  Mr.  Meyler,    Svo* 
Pp;211.     6t.     path,  printed ;  Robinfoa,  London.     1806.      ■ 

THE  author  appears  to  have  emptied  the  whole  contents  of  hit  poetical ., 
Common  place  book  into  Ihit  volume,  which  contain^as^oiley  a  coliedlion  of 
rhymes,  as  we  remember  ever  to  have  met  with.  Variety  at  well  of  Aibje^tt 
as  of  metre  abouddt,  and  there  it  fomething  to  pleaie  every  palate  that  ii. 
not  very  faftidious  in  the  choice  or  flavour  oF its  iood*  In  truth  we  cannot 
compliment  Mr.  Meyler  on  hit  poetical  Ulentt ;  though,  from  IbmeTew  linea 
f<;^tt€red  oVr  his  work,  like  a  llra^  flowc^r  on'a  barreo  heath,  we  have  been 
induced  to  bnliete  faiirBoi  deilttKie  of  genius^    lobittrilHUarypoemta 


fb«BQtbsrsofl1ieSpiriltt«l  Qaixole^  and  of  the  New  Bath  Giktde>  which  we 
confider  as  one  of  the  beft  of  his  produAkms,  amidft  a  uumbec  of  itidifi^erei)! 
liocsy  we  find  the  following. 

*•  Above  all  poiip  of  grief,  or  bbsing  pyres,  *  *^  ' 

Give  me  the  iigh  that  gratitude  rnlbires,. 
The  bofom-tomb  which  honed  rudics  raife. 
Shames  the  proud  urn  and  monomental  phrafe ;  (pralfe) 
,    ^nnfcends  the  marble's  boafl,  and  chiflel's  art^ 
Sinking  thMnfcription  deeplj  in  the  heart."  - 

Tli^fe  are  ceitainly  good  lines  $  and  befpeak  ability  in  the  writer  of  theot. 
ttt,  in  this  poem  (which,  hy  the  bye,  like  many  others  in  Ihe  colledton,  is 
highly  creditable  to  \As  heart)  he  jumps  from  one  "kind  of  meafure  to  another* 
in  the  molt  eatraordmary  manner,  and  by  tnat  means  gives  a  ludicrous  air 
lo  a  feriout  fubje^  He  is,  moreover,  the  moft  careiefs  and  Qovenly  of 
banls* 

In  p.  91  of  this  Yolame  is  an  epigrammatic  poem,  entitled,  ''The  Fair 
Equivoqae,**  which  appeared  in  our  Revisw  for  Jan  nary,  1805.  it  was 
given  to  us  as  the  produf^ion  of  a  clergyman  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  if 
si  be  really  the  otTspring  of  Mr.  Meyler's  mufe,  we  can  only  fay  that  it 
bears  not  the  fmalleft  likenefs  to  the  reft  of  tt)o  family,  it  is  beyond  com- 
^iGhi  the  beft  piece  in  the  volume.  / 


MISCELLANEOUS.    " 

Oir  TRB  REfl^TED  Tomb  OF  Alexanj)£R,  wow  in  ^hi  British 

MVSKUM. 

TO  TOE  EDITOR, 
Sia, 

NOTWITHSTANDING  that  almoft  all  the  Revifws  have  now  given 
their  judgment  concerning  Dr.  Ci^Ati't  Dissertatiom  on  the  re/tuted  Toml 
^  AUxai^t  yet  they  have  formed  it  upon  inlnfiicient  evidence,  and  the 
qiiefilon  feems  to  be  ftill  in  as  much  doubt  as  ever,  through  the  many  erro- 
neous itatements.  and  mifreprefentations  of. all  parties;  lor,  as  Dr«  C.  has 
unfaithfullj^  ftrained  many  antientteilimonies  to  prove  that  noble  mouament 
at  the  Muleum  to  be  the  real  farcopbagus  of  Alexander,  fo,  on  the  other 
band,  thbfe  who  have  differed  from  him,  have  equally  employed  fucb  un- 
folid  arguments,  as  have  rather  involved  the  fubjed  in  more  uncertainty* 
than  rendered  it  clearer  than  before.  I  prefume,  thcrefqre,  that  it  will  be 
sicceptable  to  vour  readers,  and  to  fuch  as  may  viiit  that  curious  relic  of  an- 
tiquity, for  which  the  government  have  now  aliigned  a  fom  ef  money  to 
preserve  it  from  mjury,  if  1  endeavour  to  flate  in  a  manner  free  from  all 
prejudice^  either  way,  the  real  nature  of  what  evidence  exills  concerning 
this  fruit  of  our  vidories  in  Ej^ypt. 

That  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  have  ever  reverenced  this  tomb,  as  the 
real  one  in  which  Alexander 'was  interred,  can  admit  of  no.  doubt,  the  only 
quefiion  is,  whether  there  be  any  fuch  evidence  extant,  at  may  help  to  con- 
firm tbe  tradition  thus  received  concerning  it.  This  evidence  as  of  two 
iuds,  eitktc  tlut  antitnt  toe  4ei:ivable  from  Greek  and  ftoAian  auUiors,  or 

H  4  from- 
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from  more  mnCKlem. oriental  ivriler,<:«    <Dr.  C*  has  hail  recourfc  to  b6th,  aatf 
fofiiras  the  l«f  (limony  of  xitiental  autboct  is  Concerned,  tAi^y  invar  tabl^r  ccmih* 
firm  the  oral  tradition  in  Egypt  in  fiavour  of  the^M^*     Neverthelefsi  as  Ihei  . 
Mahometan  prieits  made  advantage  'Of  this  belief,  it  vCt^y  have  been  an  ili^« 
polition  hy  them  »  they  may  have  removed  the  tomb  of  (bmc  ancietibEgyp* 
tian  king  into  the  inclofure,  wl^ich-  was  formerly  the  royal  coemetery  olthe 
Ptoloiuic's,  and  converted  it  into  a  facred  cidern  for  their  ablutions,  under 
the  pretence,  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  Alexandria ;  who  bad 
undoubteJiy  bt^en.  buried  !omewbere  within  that  inclofure,.  as  well  as  th^ 
families  of  the  Ptolomics  themfelves,  but^of  whom  there  is  not  now  the  leaft 
veltige  remaining;  they  having  been  all'  totally  deftroyed  by  the  religious, 
seal  of  the  Chriliians,  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  reverence  paid  to  their 
bodies  and  fepulchres«     It  is  probable,  however,  that  if  liberty  cotiid  J^  - 
obtained  to  dig  the  ground  of  that  inclofure,  fome  inlcriptions,  and  other 
Smcif^t  relics  might  be  icill  discovered  buried  io  the  eartii,  and  poffibiy  the 
foundation  of  fome  of  the  tombs  :  but  that  at  piiefent  Itiis  done  cofiin  ot  Al- 
exander (hould  alone  be  prefer ved,  certainly  raifes  a  fufpicion  concerning  it, 
more  efpeciall y,  iince  we  are  informed  by  Nifbuhr,  that  the  Turks  have  fe» 
veral  fuch  (lone  coffins  before  their  mof()ues,  which  they  employ  >as  facrod 
Ci(icrns  for  the  water  of  their  ablutions.     His  words  are,  **  The  largeft  in* 
.    (iiriptiony  which  I  faw  in  Egypt,  was  that  upon  a  great  coffer  of  black  gni* 
nite  near  the  moique  Teilttn.    Pocock  has  already  represented  the  figure  of 
it  in  his  1 1th  plate.     Perry  has  alfo  given  the  figure  of  a  fimilar  coffer  in  liis 
93d  plate;  it  is  about  feven  feet  long,  and  wider  [plus  large]  at  top  than  at 
the  bottom ;  whence  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that>it  has  ferved  as  the  coA 
fin  of  fome  Egyptian  of  rank  ;  it  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  Both  within 
and  wiihout :  it  irat  preient  ufed  for  a  water-cheft.    Mailiet  pretends  that 
lhi%  ftone-phed  h.as  be^  taken,  oot  of  fome  pyramid,  but  the  flone«cheR  now 
in  the  pyramid  is  pot  round  at  the  head,  nor  covered  with  any  hieroglj* 
phics,     J  conclude,  therefore,  that  persons  of  rank  in  Egypt  were  buried  in  , 
Tach  fuipptuous  chcfk.     It  is  pretended,  that  the  courts  before  mofcjues  at 
Cairo  contain  many  fupb  other  cheAs  conlred  with  hieroglyphics,  and  which 
fcrve  as  water-thens.     About  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  cheil  which 
One  Osmnn  had  caufed  to  be  i/ug  qui  cftht  earth,  and  fent  up  the  Nil«f  Ip  h« 
J))aced  for  Chte  faipe  purpofe  near  ^  mofque,  but  it  was  broken  in  getting  tl 
out  of  the  velFel,  and  afterwards  the  fragments  were  placed  round  a  tree  to 
cover  its  roots.     1  copied  the  hieroglyphics,  as  prefented  in  my  plates,  3!« 
and  others."  Tom,  i,/i,  16\  and  1^6\     Now  the  exterior  form  of  this  coffer, 
here  referred  to,  Teems  to  have  been  a  perfect  parallel lo^tam,  fo^r  a&  we 
C-nn  juflge  by  the  fragments  in  Niehuhr,  as  alfo  fcems  to  be  that  other  men- 
tioned by  him  before,  in  which  reipe^  they  differ  from  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander, which  is  rounding  at  the  head^    The  I)ierog1vphics  also  of  thofe  tw/i 
in  Niebuhr  are  fome  placed  in  horizontal  lines,  and  fome  is  perpendicfttlair 
bnes ;  the  laces,  moreover,  ot  the  figures  reprefented,  turn  fome  one  wajr, 
and  {on\f:^  another,  ,but  in  general  from  left  to  ri^ht.   ^In  thefe  refpedll  agam 
(hey  .differ  irbm  the  tomb  at  the  Mui'eum,  \xi  vvhicfa^  |he  figures  C^rn  from 
l^ight  to  left  in  general ;  the  few  which  do  otherwife  feem  to  haveonl^  a  va- 
riati^^^  of  the  fdmene(K  of  pofture  in  view,  but' there  are  thtee  honzontpl 
.ranges  of  nat^ra}  figures  between  horizontal  ranges  of  Egyptian  hierogly^ 
phics,  which  does  not  occ*)ir  in  anv  other  monument.    In  thi^  i«fped  tH^q 
the  coffers  differ  greatly,  for  on  Alexander's  tomb  the  fjgures  are  not  grbi 
^fque  «»mp«)uhaed  Egyptian  monflers,  but  natural  figures  of  menv  oxen, 
^meis,  or  bQfiii»s,  %x4  OMiny  fignr^  miip  bp^t?  j  U  fcfoisj  in  fm,  to  bo 


*procdltoii,  fbf  ibey  m  ii6f  hpte(en\tA  «s  ft AMKnf,  m.  ttof^^'  (lie  Hgirtgg 
«f«  in  Itie  hterog^yplikrSf  itnd  in  Grange  fti(l*  tfwkvt^ard  poftalrew^  bat  bMt 
wnf^  0tid  atnimals  bate  their  legs  tvt^ii\\j  in  oiolion,  at  if  walking  in  « 
pHTOcefOon.  Wbat  grotefqatf  ^ares  are  iiflcribi^d^  are«  tnoreoi^elr,  lA  i^ng^ 
by  thcmfelves;  fo  that  the  repr«fcntdtu;ns  are  not  ali  of  ii  piece/  but  appe*^ ' 
fn  be  partly  Egyptian  and  partly  Eilropcan :  tbey  may  then  reprefei^t  the 
proceuion,  partly  by  land^  and  partly  by  water,  from  Mem)>his  te  Ate^cM* 
dria,  when  the  body  waa  removed.  Nay,  liill  larther,  at  the  bead  of  thtf 
c4>eSl  is  represented,  within  a  boat^  a  man  fixed  upright  in  the  middle  of 
three  (ides  of  a  fquare  formed  around  his  head,  which-  would  natnrally  el^ 
ough  represent  file  body  of  Alexander  carried  in  the  boat,  and  fixed  up* 
rignt,  jufl  a»Oiodoru$  han  de^iTibed  his  body  to -have  bejeii  fiyfd  whren  cai^ 
ried  &om  Bab v Ion  to  Egypt;  aiu!  the  (cj^uare  iiturs  aronnd  him  may  reprefent 
the  gf>klen  fquare  throne,  which  Diodorus  mentions  to  have  been  extended 
bel^ind -bin  j  (brhh  defcripti«Ni  leems  to  iinf>ly>  Mjat  it  was  fixed  behind 
him  as  a  kind  of  Sad-Soani^  juli  as  that  figure  in  the  boat  reprefents.  Hia 
words  are,  wo  it  ni»  wvf^fix*  T9cf  oA«y  to  i^v  %4m»(  XP^^^^^  'Tm  <r;(i|fAaTi  rrM-* 
ywof.  Sa^  imam  /uxrtem/auigsl  erat  thronus per  lotum  opus  aureus  figurd  i^aara^ 
tm.  Here  tlie  throne  is  delcribed  as  being  extended  unJer  tlie  lowes/  part  of 
the  covered  roof  6xed  over  the  body  in  the  carriage ;  for  inr«p^M(t  meana 
w^  9fo^a»  untUr  ihe  roof,  tiie  Greek' word  being  actually  formed  from  the  Sey- 
thian  roof;  tt  mufl  then  have  been  extended  all  hthind  the  body.  Still  far- 
theff  D'odorui  adds,  M/t/  upon  the  throne  v)ere  traced  out  the  headt  ef  tro^ela-^ 
yftir.  Now  what  was  the  animal  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name 
Tragelpkush  The  moderns  feem  at  a  lofs  to  determine:  tliey  preteod  that. 
it  w'4  the  ciamotj,  or  fome  iuch  common  European  animal  partaking  of  the. 
deer  and  goat,  fiut  it,  does  not  feem  probable,  that  loch  common  animaU 
Ihoaid  be^gured  out  on  fuch  an  occafion  and  fituation.  Diodorus  meniiont. 
tragtla/iki  as  being  found  ,wh$;re  BukuH  were  found,  in  Arabia,  .£thiop|a» 
and  Lybia(lib.  iiT):  tliefe  latter  were  evidently  fiufifaloes,  for  Martial  calls 
them  tfi^ror^j,  and  sufofays,  that  they  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus  at  Rome 
aJcmg  with  Bisons t  in  order  to  fight.  We  know  that  Bu&loes  are  the  pro- 
duce of  the  above-mentioned  wild  deferts^  although  (hey  are  now  rendered 
tame  in  Egypt.  The  IrageUphus  then  mufl  have  been  fome  curious  kind  of 
wild  deer,  of  which  ^paarmah  has  (hewn,  that  theie  are  great  varieties 'iti 
Affica.  Now,  on  the  lowed  of  the  three  ranges  of  uatoral  figures,  and  not 
far  from  the  tniddle,  are  reprelented  two  animals  of  (he  deer  kind^  by  the 
height  of  their  heads  they  look  like  camelopards,  but  fuch  coutd  fcarcely  be 
the  figures  on  the  throne,  for  Diodorus  mentions  camdopardi  an  being  dif- 
^nd  from  trageiaphi,  unlefs  the  hiftortan  whom  Diodorus  copied  meant,  in 
his  description  by  tragehapki,  fome  animaNin  generftl  only  of  a  d&uUe  ntastre^ 
as  Diodorus  defertbe»  them  and  feverai  others  to  be  dupUeisfm^kt  partly 
jgoats  and  partly  deers.  Bui  however  this  may  have  bein,  ftie  fight  of  two 
fuch  nobte  animals  of  the  deer  kind  introduced  into  the  procelfioil,  has  fome» 
thing  very  extraordinary  in  it,  and  tiot  to  be  (bund  among  any  hieroglyphics 
on  monuments  purely  Egyptian.  They  may  bav^  been  intended  to  exhibit 
the  original  animals,  which  were  figured  out  on  the  gOlden  throne  behind 
Alexander,  in  order  to  adorn  the  calvalcade.  The  above  circumdahcestben 
fufBclently  prove,  that  the  tomb  in  queilion  was  not  thit  of  aa  ancient 
Bgyptian  kingi  but  either  the  tomb  >of  Alexander,  or  fome  of  hit  fucceflbrt, 
tl^  Ptolemies  orEuropean  birth  and  manners.  Diodorus  mentionii  alfo  fe- 
verai oiber animals  as'being  traced  oat  cm  other  fiartsoffhe  rOyil  equipage* 
lljIMl  were  pr<4^1joth«r  obt^xumo^foitetilidanimelii  whkburoiild  have 
w  *  .  beeti 
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been  ir^ery'mcceptaU^shU  in  Macedonia,,  where  the  body  Wat  ai  firft  jr» 
tended  to  be  fent.  Ifmch  pejrfons  as  have  ao  oppoctunily  to  examine  ihm^ 
natural  figures  on  the  tomb^  withglaCet,  would  communicate  ^beir  ^bfer* 
viations  lo  the  pablic^  feme  other  |>arlicu]ars  may,  poQibly^  be  difcovered* 
which  will  confirm  the  monument  to  be  not  a  mere  Egyptian  one  by  fimilar 
huemal  evidence,  tn  my  next  I  will  examine  the  extepuU  evidence  of  thm 
Greeks  and  Romans  concerning  the  batly  of  Alexander,  which  Dx.  C.  has 
impaired  by  mifreprefenting  it  with  more  eeal  than  accuracy  i  bat  which,  if 
it  does  not  confirm,  yet,  at  lead,  does  not  ix>ntjnadid  the  owntal  tradition 
concerning  this  coffin.  S.  S. 

Mr.  Ca«.r's  LSTTBRf   OM  TWO  PASSAGES  IK  HIS  No  RTHBEkToVE. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,  .  ,  ' 

l)?ON'mr  rctum>  a  few  days  (ince,  from  Ireland,  I  had  the  gratifies* 
tion  of  perunAg  your  very  liberal  and  handfome  critkrifm  on  my  Northern 
Summer,  or.  Travels  round  the  Baltic  ;' for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged. 
Jn  the  conclufion  of  the  Review,  you  obferve  that  I  have  averted  that  the 
"taumfaer  of  proflitutes  in  London  is  greater  than  that  of  Paris,  if  you  will  do 
me  the  hondiir  of  again  referring  to  the  book,  you  will  find  that  it  is  Ftttrt* 
htr^k,  and)|iot  Paris,  andybo  wHI  much  oblige  me  by  doing  me  the  juftic* 
of  correding  thii  mtflake  as  foon  an  yon  conveniently  can.    '^  ^ 

You  may  rely  upon  the  authenticity  ot  the  Anecdote  refpeding  a  prieft 
of  the  Greek  Church  receiving  a  confellional  bribe;  I  had  it  from  unquef* 
fionable  good  authority.  I  hope  the  fair  Romanifl  will  not,  on  account  of 
the  re-aflertion,  impeach  my  gallantry,  as  fiie  has  done  my  veracity:  and 
that  at  her  next  confeffion  (he  will  acknowledge  herfelf  to  hmve  been  ia 
error.  I  remain.  Sir,  your  mofl  obedient  fervent, 

'earSeiKwrt,  Tft^Ie,  Jan.  IS,  1806.  JNO.  CARH.    ' 

.  POETRY. 

TilRRRMRRAMCKRS,^OR   StELLA, 
A  MONODV, 

'  CHILt^  of  the  Brain,  thou,  whofe  reflecling  power 

Aecalls  each  paffagc  of  the  former  hour, 
Wakes  in  the  mind  bright  fccnesof  raptures  pafH 
Too  (Irong  to  be  forgot,  too  frail  to  laft. 
Inhuman  Memory  !  why  fo  of\j  in  vain. 
Have  I  implored  thy  aid  with  ansciout  pain, 
Whilft  thou,  averfie,  rcfufed  i\iy  fuppliants  prayer^ 
Ycf  now,  un^fked  purluefl  me  every  witere  ? 

OA'  at  my  Board,  when   fpread  witli  wbolefooie  hrt, 
A  figh  reminds  me  Stella  is  not  there  ; 
LoQ  in  that  thought,  while  I  my  fate  lament. 
The  cooling  viands  lofe  their  gratcfi/1  (cent: 
I  wake,  as  from  a  trance,  and  all  furpriz^;^ 
Behold  the  ianiefs  food  before  my  eyes. 

If  I  to  Friendflup's  cheeiing  circles  fiy, 
I  find  thee  there  in  evVy  fparJding  eye  s 
So  look'd  my  Charmer  when  lier  Colin  f^icT^t 
.  And  thus  the  flitting  moaeni  the  beguil'dt 


K  o^er  the  verdant  Lawas  I  ebance  to  dbaj^  ^ 

In  varioiif  fliapes  thou  baunleft  all  mj  way* 
VTi^  taar-firaught  eye  and  piUable  tonet   -  ) 

Thon  fay'il — why,  Colin,  art  thou  bere  alont  ? 
Far  ether  tranfports  did  thy  bd(bm  fift, 
When  Stella  cUmb'd  with  thee  her  favorite  bills 
When  ev'rv  bird  that  chirp'd  among  the  houglf^r  " 
And  ev*rv  bloflom  witiicfsd  to  thy  vowt^ 
Nor  birds,  nor  btoflblhS  only  lent  an  ear, ' 

But  Heaven  and  Stella  l^^ard  thy  vow  fincere.  ;         ^i 

Ye  Birds,  ye  Bioflbms  quit  the  leafTy  fpray* 
for  Heaven  is  wroth  and  Stella  torn  awey : 
Ho  more  thofe  charms  like  blooming  Nature  fmil^ 
lofpire  my  fong  and  crowa  my  pleefing  toil.  '^ 

The  glafsy  itrearo  that  filent  glides  alongt 
Like  Time,  unheeded  by  the  giddy  throng  | 
That,  when  its  banl^,  in  happier  days,  I  soyed» 
Gave  me  the  pidare  of  the  Fair  I  lor>ed. 
No  more  refie^  each  foal  attrading  grac^ 
Bat  my  own  woe  worn  melancholy  face. 

Ye  ipringing  flowVeti  which  adorn  the  greeny. 
I^rfume  the  air  and  brighten  all  the  fcene^ 
Kind  Monitors^  who  once  in  paffions  aid^ 
Taught  this  fond  leQbn  to  my  lingring  maid ; 
How  (bort  is  life)  how  fmil  the  bloom  of  yooitbi 
X<x>  true  ye  fpake  R)r  ww  I  feel  the  truth* 

If  to  thofe  lacred  Courts  1  bend  my  vnay*. 
Where  Youth  and  Age  their  grateful  tribute  pay^ 
^  through  the  Chureh-yard  walk  i  pace  along 
«&nd  muc  my  tootAeps  with  the  fober  throng, 
Kacb  now  ratCd  muund  of  earth,  each  lettered. ftooe 
Swdls  my  fad  bofom  with  a  plaintive  groan  ; 
3ut  whem  in  fight  the  holy  letter  (Iliads, 
Where  iiiithfully  we  plighted  hearts  and  hands,—* 
What  Lover's  tongue  could  thofe  fond  tranfports  fpeakt 
What  Lover^s  heart  but  for  their  lols  mull  break  ?      > 

0  pardon,  mciuus  Power,  whofe  piercing  eye 
Can  ey'ry  thought  in  cvVy  mind  defcry. 
When  in  Thy  houfe  I  join  tlie  facred  ft  rain ; 

If  pious  joy. my  impious  grief  profan<i 
If  the  full  neart,  that  would  be  all  ihy  own, . 
Debafe  thy  fervice  with  its  fenfual  moaa! 
Can  I  forget,  fweei  Saint  I  what  hoheft  pride  - 

1  felt,  when  thou  wurt  kneeling  by  my  tide ; 
Throbbihg  with  heart  felt  joy,  When  Uiou  wcrt  n^ar 
My  thanks  were  ardent,  and  my  vows  fincere.    ^ 

if  from  the  ground  my  eye  has  clianced  to  Hray 
On  ev'ry  fide  T  meet  fome  pitying  ray  ; 
Wbilft  eadi  condoling  gfance  renews  my  fmart* 
And  plants  another  dagger  in  my  heart. 

Ceafe,  ceafie,  afTcdlive  memoxy,  thus  to  tear 
A  wounded  bfealt  with  pangs  too  (harp  to  bear  ir 
I  know  thou  wilt  not-^yet,  (or  once  l>e  kind^ 
Bring  all  my  StelSa^s  virtues  to  my  mtad ;  •      He: 


itt'  Poetrf/     ' 

ficr  piefy  firkJeri^,  htx  love  uiifeign'd. 

Her  ibcial  kindnefs,  thaftil}'  ut)(iarned» 

That  meek  deportment,  wliich  tio  tlioughl  befrajiM 

Unworthy  of  a  pure  and  batbful  maid, 

Thofc  thoufand  decencies  l^at  fweil  delight — 

All  thefe  were  hers all  funk  in  endlets  night ! 

To  life's* laft  moment  can  it  be  forgot 
A  lovely  Wife  aiy^  Infant  were  my  lot,    _* 
Qh  have  I  then  with  mptar'd  fondn^g  g^zed^ 
Wow  the  fweel  Child,  and  U)en  its  Mother  prais'dt 
Long  has  the  littfe  Cherub  been  no  more— < 
KoMT  I  its  Angel- Mothers  lofs  deplore. 

The  vetnaL  Fowers,  in  pity  to  ray  pairi. 
Before  my  eyeff  difplay  their  genial  Train  ; 
Bui  burning  verdure  and  unfolduig  flowers 
Ko  there  can  fobthe  my  grief  di(b'a6ted  hours  ; 
The  fiuih  ef  Beauty  and  the  Warblers  lay 
Ko  more  can  make  my  bleeding  bofom  gay. 
Oh  \  were  her  folding  arm  endofed  in  mine,        r 
Then  might  thek  charms  wtih  prifline  beauty  (liinef 

Why  do  f  m\*^  in  feafch  of  lod  delight,  » 

Whila^each  newobje6l  brings  new  woes  in  fight  ^ 
\M  roe  return  and  leek  my  lonely  flied, 
Aitd  hide  in  fweet  fbr^etfalnefs  my  head-r- 
Ah  \  'lis  iii  v«n— for  there  my  thoughts  review 
The  bappied  houVs  afiedion  ever  knew. 
Where  are  thofe  eyes  which  more  than  words  could  pr^re 
^  The  fofteR  feelings  of  the  pureft  love  ?  - 

Where  is  that  tongue  that  could  at  dnce  impart  '  ^ 

Ktndnefs  and  Prudence  t6  my  aching  heart } 
Wh^relire  thofe  lips  that  Hyblas'  fweets  diflil,    , 
And  all  my  foul  with  balmy  raptures  fill  > 
Where  is  that  ;«diant  form  that  Ihone  around. 
And  made  my  humble  dwelling  fairy  ground } 
Th<ife  moments  where  fo  tranquil  and  fo  brightt 
When  Love  could  revel  in  fupreme  delight,   " 
And  from  introfion  free  and  gaileful  art. 
Ope'  al)  the  tender  fluices  of  the  heart  ? 
All,  all  are  pafb  and  like  the  rufhing  wind, 
.    l.eave  onlyAuin,  Wreijis,  and  Deaths  behind ! 
Come  gentle  fleep,  for  thou  can  fl  foothe  my  care^  / 

And  fiill  the  raging  paflions  of  Defpajr : 
Wrap  my  wild  fenfes  in  thy  filken  vefl. 
And  with  thy  poppies  calm  m v  tortarM  bread. 
He  comet,  ne  comes,  and  with  him  bringsalong 
The  (hin'ing  fubjed  of  this  mournful  fong.  -   * 

I  feel  her  potent  charms  through  all  my  frame  ^ 

,  The  vivid  fpirits  kindle  into  flame ; 

Mad  tumulta  i^ise  on  ^v'ry  vital  part  > 
I  fly  and  grafp  lier  to  iny  trembling  heart- 
Where  had  thou  been,  dear  fource  of  ail  my  pain  ? 
O'!  never,  never  let  os  psirt  again ! 
Extatic joys  the  Morphean  chains  unclofej^ 
And  wake  siy  foal  to^igravsted  woes^t  ^IMPLEX. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS, 

* 

IT  was  our  full  intention  to  talLe  a  view  of  the  political  ilale  gf  EurojijlV  ^ 
and  to  prefix  it  to  ^he  Appendix  to  the  lall  vojumeot'  our  work,  as  a  ^ 
kind  ofHinori^al  Preface;  but  various  circumllances^  not  neceljarv  toenf«« 
n^atet  have  coiebined  tp  induce  us  to  poilpone  the  execution  of  par  de« 
fign,  lor,  at  Ieaft>  another  reonth.  Indeed,  all,  at  pnefentris  fpeculatioa 
and  cunjedure :  the  few  hidorical  ia^ls  tha^t  are  known  afibrd  ground  for  ^t* 
lleelfe.  The  times,  in  truth,  appear  to  be  llrangely  out  of  joint;  a^ 
fure]jr  the  lapie  of  a  ;nontb  is  little  enough  to  refiore  tncm  to  fonethioglike 
«  ftate  of  regul9Fi(y--'to  fiicha  Hale  as  may  enable  the  hiftorian  of  pailiag 
events  tof^rm  iomcJ^r^abU  eih'malc.of  the  prelentfi^uationof  the  |iolitiqpl 
worUf  and  of  the  coniequences  \ylHcli  ipay  be  Itkelv  to  reiult  from  it— 
AoMdlt  ihe.aweful,  and  ^minms  occurrences  of  the  day,  that  which  prellea 
.fivemofi  on  the  mind  of  every  true-born  Briton,  is  the  deaik  of  WiiIiIax 
•Pitt.  Such  is  the  impreflion  which  this  dreadful  event  has  had  on  oar 
mmd4  that  (we  are  not  afbamed  to  acknowledge  the  fadi,  much  as,  we 
know,  it  will  expoie  us  to  the  unfeeling  ridicule  o^  thole  ip  whom  Jtfr(^  j^ 
y«^f  andiow  s^iffiMess;  rife  predominant  oyer  evefv  i^ierous  impuife  of  pi^ 
triotifua),  we  feel  ourfelvcs,  not  only  Incapacitated  from  entering  U|)on  thofo 
feriotts  and  folemn.difcuffions  which  exiftiug  circumliances  fo  imperatively 
call  lor  from  ev^ry  public  writer;  but  even  from  paying  a  tribute  ofjuftkx 
1o  the  object  of  our  lamentations.  .Thofe  difculiions»  then,  and  that  tribute 
muft  be  referve^  ibr  a  future  day,  when  the  mind,  relieved  from  the  weight 
.which  now  prefles  ufK>n  it  with  irreiiitible  force,  (ball  have  recovered  its  na- 
tive elaHicity.  This  is  not  the  language  of  affe^^tion^— the  tefurfuieye,  tii^ 
bnrfting  heart,  too  Arongly  atteflits  fincerity  and  truth, 

**  Qui%,de{Iderio  (it  pudor  ^ut  modus, 

Tam  carl  capitis  ?" 
If  we  be  not  egregioufly  roidaken,  the  day  is  not  far  diAant,  when  the 
want  of  the  knowledge,  the  talent's,  the  inlt^rity,  the  vafi  and  capacious 
mind,,  the  generous,  the  diiintereiled  heart,  of  this  molt  able  and  moll  up- 
right Statelrnan,  will  be  feverely  felt^and  untverfally  ackno\yIedged.  With 
him,  his  cwntiy  was  ever  the  first  objir^,  seffxhc  last.  Fallible,  as  0100  muH* 
ofneceflity,  l>ei  he  might  be  Ibmetimes  milloken  in  ihe  mrairj  of  promoting 
the  interells  of  his  country  ;  but  every,  meafure  of  hh  political  life  had,  un- 

2uef!ronabIy,  thofe  interefls  (or  its  end.  However  party  might  mifrepivtr- 
jnt,  however  malice  might  pervert,  however  perfonal  enmity  might  dif* 
gatfe,  his  condudand  his  motives  ;  we  defy  the  ingenuity' of  either  tofup- 
ply,  from  the  annals  of  Europe,  any  fbLtefman,  ilnce  the  days  of  SuUy,  ib 
perfedtly  fuperior  to  every  felfiAi  feePng,  or  who  to  chearfullr  and  to  uni*  - 
Ibrmly/acnficed  private  mtereft  to  public  good :  His  political  wildom  waa 
pre-eminently  great ;  though,  in  edimating  it  by  it«,effe6ts.  regard  (hould 
ev^be  paid  to  the  critical  circumflangesofthe  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
to  me  neceffity  which  extfied  for  the  occafional  furrender  ot  hb  own  opi« 
Aions,  to  the  prejudices  of  Ihcf  public,  to  the  fentiments  of  his  atTociates  ta 
power,  or  to  other  paramount  influence  which  he  either  could  not,  orou^t 
Aot  to,  controul.  His  oratorical  powers  were,  as  has  been  truly  obferred^ 
^  fuinaisi  like  the  profeSonal  genius  of  Nelfai^  they  0V«r  roie,  in  fplen* 
^    -      '  .  dour 
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dour  amt  effed^  to  a  Ie\'el  with  the  occafion  that  called  Ibr  tTieir  dtfpliiJl^ 

He  combined  the  elegance  of  Tully,«wtth  the  energy  of  Demoftbenes. 

Had  his  fpeeches  been  literally  re|)orledf  the  mofl  chafie,  corre^,  and 

clafllcal  writer  of  the  age  could,  with  difficult}',  have  found  a  (ingle  padtfe, 

'  the  alterations  of  which  would  have  given  additional  grace  to  the  ftyfe, 

'  greater  efled  ""to  t^e  thought,  or  fuperior  dignitjr  to  the  fubieQ*    Hi«  elo* 

'  quehce  was  fpontaneous ;  always  great,  it  monc  with  peculiar,  with  une? 

Joall^d  rplendour,  in  a  reply,  which  precluded  the  poffiUitity  iX  previomi 
ady ;  while  it  fafctnated  the  imagination  by  the  brilliancy  ol  language,  it 
con^iticed  the  judgment  by  the  force  of  argument ;  iike  an  iinp«(aoas  tor* 
'  ^entf,  it  bore  down  all reliiiance;, it  extorted  theadmirationevenoftfaofe  who 

*  alolt  fevereTy  felt  its  lirength,  and  who  mod  earnefily  deprecated  its  efie^ 
Ina  word,  if  ever  there  exiftadaman  of  sroTLsss  intbokitt,  that  man 

^  was  Wuti  AM  Pitt.     Ip  private  life  he  was  rigidly  tuft,  and  llriclly  moral. 

*  And  as  hi^t  virtues  were  greater,  fo  were  his  failings  leis,  that)  fail  lothe  lot 
^  of  qiofl  iDcn.    The  good  and  the  (lanoorable,  amongfl  Iris  contemporariat  ^ 

wilt  admire,  pofteritv  will  appreciate,  hiftoi'y  will  record,  bis  aieritt.  A* 
'  ht  lived,  refpeded,  Ip  has  he  died  lamented,  by  all  who  knew  bit  privmie 
worth,  and  who  felt  the  value  o^his  public  fervioes.  Had  the  Roman  Bard 
'  been  intimate  with  this  illufirious  man,  he  could  not  havc^  drawn  a  mere 
'  faithful  pi^ura  of  hit  public  character  than  is  exhibited  in  ttw  loiiowinf 
'  Koc$ : 

"  JuftnDi*  et  teaacem  pr6po(ili  virum, 
Non  civiumNsirdoT  prava  jubeAtium,  ^  ~ 

Non  vultus  inllanti^  tvranni 
Mente  quatit  Iblida." 

Nbr  yat  a  traqr  r^ipre&atatioo  of  hii  private  charader  than  is  contain^ 
SB  tJiisune  verie:  .  ^  ^ 

<' Integer  Tjitei  fcelerifquepurus/' 

B;^  whom  thcL vacant  place  which  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  made  in  the 
Cabinet  will  be  fupplied,  i^yet  a  matter  of  uiicertainty.  Nor  is  it  eaiy  to 
ellimale  what  courle  or  turu  our  leading  lialeCmen  will  lake  in  the  prtifept 
moft  extraordinary  Hate  of  political  parties.  It  would  be  idle  to  indulge  in 
fpecubtion^  on  thjs^ubjedl ;  or  even,  to  olfcr  an  opinion  until  the  choice  of 
tjie  Sovereign,  in  wlviie  liand»  the  la^s  have  wilely  veiled  the  fele^lion  of 
his  own  iAiniliera,  fball  b(»  known.  Wliatcver  that  choice  may  be.  it  is  tho 
duty  of  the  fuhjed  torelpecl  it;— The  reyal  prerogative  is  an  effenlia!  part 
of  the  Brilith  Conditution,  and  its  exercise  is  not  to  be  queliioi)ed  on  liglH 
or  trivial  ground^:.  Whoever  his  Majeiiy  may  be  pleafed  to  call  to  the  di- 
rection olhis  councils,  >we  fliall  judge  them  by  their  ;«r^j//r<r/ alone;  if  liitife 
%f*i  calculated  tomaintaiii  the  honour  of  the  Crown  uniuUied,  the  iatcrellt 
qf  the  country  uniuipaired^  they  Aiall  have  our  bonqft  i'upport ;  but  if  thefe 
primary  objefl^  Hiould  be  difregarded,  quod  Deus  a'^ertat  !  our  rempotiranees 
(halj  be  Hrru,  (hough  r«fpe61ful,  and,  true  to  the  principles  which  we  h^ye 
inrariabiy  fupportcfJ,  ^)ould  it  ever  be  pofCble  that  our  itx\['t  of  alleg:auce 
•  could  be  opp6U*d  to  them,  we  will  throw  a  fide  the  pen,  and  ilhitirat^  by 
.  oar  conduc),  tlie  unjalHy-reproved,  bacaufe  grofsly-iniCunderflood,  doc* 
'  trine  of  /tantve  ^iditnct  to  hghinuiie  aiuhmity.  ^ 

Drfadt'ul,  indeed,  and  not  lefs  fudden  and  anexpe^ed  than  dreadful,  is 
fh^  change  i^bich  has  taken  place  in  the  alpecl  of  public  affairt  on  ihi^ 
Cvutiriaatof  Aurt!|>i»^  tinea  ^le  laft  month,    AfluoiiDg  tb«  ikrourabie  ac- 
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:COaDtSA  received  from .  Berlin,  and  from  various  parts  of  GeAMny^  of  tb« 
«peratiops  of    the  allied  armies,  fubfeqUent  to  tneir  partial  defeat,  in  the 
plains  uf  Moravb,  on  (he  2d  of  December,  to  be  ^uhstaniiaU^  /rirf,  we  drevr- 
from  thence  a  fla(j[ering,i>i6ture  of  the  Htuation  of  the  powers  combined  !• 

'repel  the  aggredive  condudl  of] the  Corfican  Ufurper.  We  take  no  (bame 
to  ourlelves  ibr  hfivioj^  given  credit  to  accounts  the  truth  df  which  there 

'feemed  to  be  no  reaion  to  doubt ;  and  certainly  the  deductions  which  we 
drew  from  fuch  premifcs  were  perfectly  juft^  and,  ind8?drfuch  as  fublV 
^oent'  intelligence  of  the  refpectiye  force  and  iltuations  of  the  difibrent 

^armies  has  fu|ly  juftiiied*.  It  was  no  more  poffible  for  us  to  fprefee  what 
we  mud  condder  as  the  ^uMlanitMus  conduct  df  the  Emperor  oT  Auflri^ 
than  the  previous  ipiibeciUity  and  trea^h^jry  of  his  favourite  General  Mack* 
As  far  as  we  are  yet  able  toTonn  a  judgment,  from  the  information  tranf- 
iBitted  &om  the  Continent,  there  exiiled  not  the  fmalleft  neceflity  for  the 

'  moll  unaccountable  and  mod  unexpected  conclufion  of  ft  tnice,  by 'which 
Francis  the  Second  figned  the  death-warrant  of  his  boufe's  gfory,  and  laid 

,his  throne,  his  territory.  Lis  political  exiftence,  at  the  feet  of  Napoleone 
(uonapart^.  That  he  (bould  have  confented  to  fuch  a  truce  at  all,  is  mat<« 
'  fer  of  extreme  furprlze;  but  that  he'  (hould  have  (igned  it  without  the  par- 
ticipation or  knowledge  of  that  Taithful  and  magnanimous  al?^,  who  nad 
fought  his  battles  for^bim,  who  had  exerted  all  the  refources  of  his  ki(i£[dom, 
and  who  had  even  expofed  his  own  life,  in  his  ferviee,  is  a  fact  which  futufo 
ages  will  fcarcely  credit,  and  which  it  Would  be  vain  in  us  to  attempt  to 
chara£lerize.  We  may  hereafter  take  It  furvey  of  the  (late  of  EuropHe,  as 
eilablifhed  by  the  peace  of  Presfburgh,  when  the  ultimate  arrangements, 
cc6ife^ttent  on  that  event,  fhall  have  been  carried  into  eflfed.  For  the  pre> 
fent,  lulEce  it  to  fay  that  BilDnapart6  has  atchieved,  what  the  Houfe  of 
£ourbon  had,  for  more  than  a  century,  endeavour^  to  promote  ;-*-not  only 
the  humiliation,  but  the  downfall,  of  the  Houfe  of  AuUria.  It  is  not  merely 
ihe  lofs.of  territory  which  has  produced  this  e^Ct;  but  that  fpirit  which 
couid  alone  fupport  its  honour  and  independence,  that  fpirit  which  erft 

'  animated  the  truly  royal  Therefa,  iitrhen  (lie  fled  from  her  capital,  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  to  her  faithful  magnates  and  gallant  jieople  of 
Httguary — ^that  fpirit  Is  gone,^nd  the  vital  principle  of  the  Imperial  dignttj 
is  extindl.  The  Hungarians,  on  the  occafion  alluded  to,  moit  pertinently 
addrefled  their  juflly  beloved  Emprefs  in  thefe  words:  i^r^i noli ro Marias 
Therefac ;— were  Francis  the  Second  to  feek  for  refuge  among  them,  now^ 
might  they  not,  witli  equal  propriety,  addrefs  him«  Regina  noHrs^  F/anciffe 
Secundse  ? 

On  PruJEa  we  have  never  repofed  the  fmallefl  reliance ;  we  have  repeat- 
edly warned  her  that  if  fl>e  (liouid  perBli  in  her  crooked  and  fellilh  pojicy, 
the  only  rewurd  fhe  would  reap  for  her  unworthy  condu^,  would  be  tb^ 

.fatisfadtion  of  being  the  last  devoured.  She  may  pofhbly  efcape  for  the  pre-* 
fenl  5  but  her  fate,  if  we  niiHake  not, -is  not  far  diftant.  We  obi'erved,  in 
our  lafl,  that  "  if  the  allied  powers  fuffer  the  prefent  opportunity  to  efcape 
them  for  the  accompHfhment  of  this  deiireable  purpofe,  (the  eftabliQiment 
o^the  fecurily  of  Europe), long,  very  long,  it- may  be,  ere  it  will  return; 
and  poffibly  it  may  never  return."  Pruliia.  and  Aufiria  have  fufTered  it  |6 
elcape,  smd  they  mail  abide  by  the  confcqucnces  of  their  own  negle6l. 
FataJ,  alas!  will  thcfe  confcquences  prove!  The  whole  Continent  cj^' Eu- 
rope, (ft.ui&i  only  excepted)  li^s  prbilrate  at  the  feet  of  Buonaparte ;  and 
dfiadful  indeed  n)uil  be  thf  ilate  of  thofe  countries  which  are  indebted^  for 
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.their  AtftV  ^leff  to  ibt  titi\dtT  mercies  of  facb  « 'conqueror.   ThU  Cqrlicftn 
.upAart'  n»  done  Atli  more ;  he  has  compleled  the  degradation  of^  Ibe  reg^l 
^dignity. ;  if  any  thing  indteed  were  wauling  to  it^  completion  ^^fter  the 
.  iduQiption  of  that  di|nity  by  himfelf-^by  roakiugit  (he  reward  of  tiie  mojl 
.  clet^Aftble  treachery  that  ev«r  difgraced  the  conduct  of  man !  Biit  we  tura 
UvUh  difgyjl  irom  tbe  conlemplalion  o(  fucb  objeds  t 
.     ^her^  cftii  be  no  doubt,  that  having  attained  hi$  objed  on  (he  Continent^ 
.  (ibrere  ibl8y■^robably»  the  kingdom  w  Naples  i<  annihilated,  and  the'ter* 
iitory  ahjoe^cea  to  (be  it:m crHy^n  of  Ital))  this  reniers.and ambitious  Ufurp^ 
"will  dircdt  his  undivided  vengeance  againft.  this  country.     We  have  cer- 
tainly the^abiiity  to  baffi)^  his  u(ro6ft  eflforts,  and  even  to  render  his  maritime 
pbw/r  lU  contemptible .a^  bis  military  power  is  formidable.     But  for  either 
of  tHefe  purpofe^y.  Wo^  {manimi//  it  would  be  pbiurd  to  «xpe6l  in  the  pre- 
(ent  flate  of  fodiety)  willbe  nccelTary.     Let  men  of  all  parties  unite  their 
talents  .for  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  for  tbe  deieat  of  its  onemie^, 
and,  Q^jid^r  rrovidence)  our  triumph  will  be  certain  and  complete.     But  if 
our  cpuE^*ils  are  to  be  diHra^led,  our  energy  paJiied,  our  efioKs  render^ 
^  impotent,  by  divifionti  among  ourfelves,  we  (hall  not  only  experience  the 
fame  difgrace  which  the  Continent  has  fu(bined>  but  we  muft  prepare 
ourfelves  for  calamities,  infinitely  more  ruinous  and  dedrudiive,  than  atnr 
'which  baye  been  inflicted  on  the  other  enemies  of  France;  calamities  pr^ 
portioned  to  ibe  magnitude  of  pur  own  efforts,  and  to  the  malignity  of  her 
balreil.     2f7/^  have  been  pnly  perfe^uted,  but,  if  v^e  fail  in  the  oontefl,  aii«  ' 
sibiiation,  as  a  irate,  will  be  bur  certain  lot. 
Jan^  27.'1806. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IN  reply  to  M/,  Marth's  vindication  of  himfelf,  the  lyriter  of  the  critiqua 
to  vvhich  ne  alludes  is  bound  to  declare,  that  he  has  not  the  fiighceA  per- 
ibnal  knowMge  of  the  Rector  of  Lqpg  Critchill  with  More  Cntchili  an- 
nexed— that  the  criticifm  was  fuggefled  foy  the  perufal  of  his  pamphlet, 
^wrhich  is  as  redundant  in  words  as  it  is  defective  in  argument.  The  writer 
of  that  article  recoounends  it  to  Mr.  Marfli,  not  merely  io^  let  Mr.  Sturt 
**  be  welcome  to  a  reafenable  Chare  of  the  profits,"  but  to  jjrive  him  a  f.iBifc- 
j^AL  ihare,  calculating  from  the  thne  he  expected  to  hate  been  in  poffeifion 
of  the  living.  If  Mr.  Martli  has  no  other  preferment  in  tho  diocefe  of 
BriAol  than  the  Rectory  he  now  holds*  he  rauii  bel  aware  that  ujion  his  re- 
fignation,  which,  itis  to  be  lioped,  will  not,  under  any  frivolous  preteqces, 
or  triBing  objections,  be  debyed,  he  cannot  give  induction  to  his  fiiuceflor, 
as  every  clergyman  who  inducts  another  into  a  benefice,  mail  himfelf  be, 
if  not  an  incumbent,  at  the  leafl  a  licentisd  curate. 

We  hope  to  have  now  fatisfied  Mr.  Mardi :  hefe  vrp  clofe  our  corref- 
pondence. 

M.  A/s  offer  is  thankfully  accept;(Ml. 

Z,  IS  requefled  to  be  explicit ;  as  we  are  totally  sT  a  lofs  to  onderdand 
the  particular  object  of  his  expoftulation. 

[Tbe  Appendix  to  Vol.  XXIL  of  this  Work  was  publiilied  on  the  Id  of 
February.  It  C9ntains  as  ufual,  a  Review  of  Foreij^n  Literature,  an  Ind^ 
4b  Ihe  Volume;  abd  various  comAiui)icatioas  friMa  oar  Correfpoodenls.] 
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Hsec  ait,  ac  Ju  v  s  n  c  m  fada  ad  Mavortia  flammat ; 

Ingenio  mot&s  avidus,  fideique  (intder 

1$  fait;  exCuperans  astu  ;  (ed  devias  sequi. 

Armato  nullus  Divftm  podor ;  improba  virtus, 

£t  pacis  defpedus  honos:  pe&iluique  nedulirs 

Sangainis  humani  flagrat  fitis;  his  fuper,  sevi 

Ffore  virens.  Sil.  Ital.,  1  Lib.  55. 
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J  Defcripthn  o/Latium,  or  La  Campagua  di  Roma.  Wlib  Etchings  i/ 
the  Author.  410.^  Pp.  268.  il.  118.  6d.  Longman  and  Co. 
London. 

WHILE  Rome  was  miftrefs  of  the  world,  that  portion  of  Its  ter* 
ritciy  which  forms  the  fubjed  of  the  interefting  volume  be- 
fore us,  contained  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Its  delightful  climate,  hi 
common  with  the  greater  portion  of  Italy,  fruitful  foil,  and  proximity 
to  the  capita],  prefented  to  the  rich  and  powerful  every  inducement, 
which  they  could  defire,  to  retire  to  it,  either  after  the  bufy  turmoil 
of  political  contention,  or  the  fatigues  of  war.  The  villas  both  of  its 
generals,  and  of  the  illuftrious  leaders  of  its  Councils,  exhibited  a  fcenc 
of  giandeur,  which  puts  to  filence  the  noife  of  ihodern  art;  and  fi|r- 
niflies  an  awful  retrofpedion  to  thoie,  who  contemplate  the  downfall 
of  communities.  Thofe  fplendid  edifices,  wliich  once  delighted  the 
eye,  and  beneath  whofe  roofs  was  contained  a  fellowfhip  of  the  truly 
ereat^  are  now  a  ^*  |>i]e  of  fplendid  ruins.''  Barbarian  rage  began  the 
ailapidation,  and  monkiQi  tyranny,  through  a  long  fuccemoa  of  ages, 
has  nearly  completed  the  work.  That  terreftrial  paradife,  the  meri- 
dian of  whofe  happinefs  has  long  fince  paft,  offers  to  the  eye  of  the 
inquifuive  traveller  few  other  monuments  of  its  ancient  fplendour, 
than  the  **  broken  column"  and  the  *<tonb  of  departed  ^reatnefs/- 

Having  Indulged  ourfelves  in  thefe  preliminary  refledions,  we  pro- 
Cted  to  oiFer  our  unbiafled  opinion  of  the  work^  ^hidi  ha«  elioitei 

NO.  C1.I.  Voii.  txiii.  I  th^nif 
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thecn.  Andy  that  laiubbU^curiofity  (nav.be  gratified,  concerning  the 
Huthor,  we  tak«  p^tmitRon  to  otention  tnitt  it  ii  the  underftood  pro- 
duction uf  a  lady,  who  has  already  diftinguiftied  hcrfelf,  and  defervedly 
acquired  a  high  name,  by  4he  two  ioimitabie  performances  of  ^^ Marcus 
Armh)ius'*  and  *^  Diliar^ua/'  the  latter  of  which  is  a  fe()ucl  to  the 
celebrated  *^  RaflTelas*/  of  Johnfon  ;  and  is  by  no  means?  ^unworthy  of 
its  great  precurfor.  v 

The  volume  is  dedicated' to  our  beloved  queen  ;  and  is  truly  worthy 
of  her  royal  patronage  and  acceptance. 

The  comme{icement  of  the  defer iption  contains  an  account  of  the 
fituatiOn  and  climate  of  Latium,  the  fidelity  of  which  corre^nds 
with  every  informaiionvon  the  fubjedl  which  we  have  confulted* 

We  are  next  prefented  with  hiftorical  monuments  of  Latium,  and 
its  firft  inhabitants,  who  are  reported  to  haye  been  the  ancient  Sica- 
nians.  By  whom  thefe  people  were  either  expelled  or  fubdued  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Whether  by  one  of  thofe  numerous  colonies 
which  the  ei^terprifing  Greeks  fent  to  people  diftant  countries,  or  by 
a  remnant  of  the  race  of  Priam,  cannot  ,now  b&  afcertakied.  The 
different  nations  of  Latium,  were  probably  compofed  of  both  Greeks 
and  Trojans;  who  aJike^animated  by  the  fpiril  of  enterprize,  and  at 
firft  by  that  of  mutual  forbearance,  would  mod  likely,  when  feeking 
a  new  refidence,  fettle  m  a  country  (o  coruiguous  to  their  own,  and 
whofe  delightful  climate  fo  nearly  refembles  that  of  the  Troad  and 
Greece, 

Our  amiable  author  tells  us,  that  ^'  Jupiter  being  confidered  as  the 
fupreme  divinity,  and  Apollo  as  the  god  of  prophefy  and  medicine,  it 
was  natural  that  the  chiefs  of  the  firft  fettlers  (hould  fix  the  place  of 
their  refidence  apparently  in  obedience  to  the  didates  of  thefe  twa 
deities.  As  a  prophet,  Apollo  could  forefee  the  events  of  peace  and 
war  ;  and  as  a  phyfician  and  naturalift,  he  could  judge  of  the  falubrity 
of  the  air  and  foil,  and  could  point  out  the  fpot  beft  adapted  for  the 
dwe\lings  of  thofe  to  whom  he  granted  his  proteftion." 

We  prefume  that  the  author  in  the  paffage  now  cited,  has  only  re- 
corded to  us  the  fabulous  legend  of  poets  and  hiftorians.  The  antece-* 
dent  experience  of  the  firft  colonifts,  aided,  by  that  inftindb  which  rs 
common  to  the  fpecies,  would  naturally  dire£l  them  to  the  moft  com* 
modious  fituation,  and  without  the  guidance  of  preternatural  aid.  By 
aflerting  confidently  on  the  authority  of  others,  without  an  examina- 
tion ol'its  coincidence  with  truth,  many  a  writer  has  been  betrayed  into 
the  rood  evident  incongruities.  Jornades  very  gravely  informs  us,  that 
the  Huns  were  the  ofFsprings  of  devils  and  witches,  whom  the  Goths 
had  driven  to  the  dcfens  of  Scythia.  But  were'  we  difpofed  to  write 
the  hiftory  of  the  Huns,  we  fhould  hardly  refer  to  Jornades  as  an  au- 
thority ;  or  to  DJodorus  Siculus  for  any  account  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifland  of  *'  Taprobane,"  (m<  dern  Ceylori)  whom  He 
defcribes  as  having  two  tongues,  and  being  able  to  converfe  with  two 
perfons  at  once,  on  fubiedls  totally  different,  without  confufion^  or  the 
leaft  embarralTment ! !  f 

•    On 
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On  tlie  ftthjeft  of  cciii}«Aural  crtticiiiny  coBcerning  the  iirft  4uhaK  ' 
bitants  oC  Latium,  the  author  has  evidently  cvincid  very  oxteaiive' 
reading  ;  and  although  her  refearche^  on  this  head  do  not  lead  our 
curiofity  to  reft  on  any  certain  data,  yet  we  cannot  but  commend  hero 
indlrfhry  in  producing  fuch  an  aflemblage  of  tlafltcai  authority/ 

That  part  of  the  volume  to  which  w«  have  juft  referred,  contains  ar" 
minute  ftatement  of  the  attention  which  the  ancient  Romans  paid  to 
~  the  coa(h-u£lion  of  public  roads,  aqucduSs,  and  buildings  ;  and  def- 
cribes  with  equal  cleariv^s  the  complete  arrangement  of  their  domeftic 
deconony,  the  whole  of  which  is  written,  with  a  minute -and  faithful 
attention  to  particulars,  which  far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  '^  Review'^  • 
to  enumerate. 

Froni  thefe  early  times  we  are  brought  down  to  the  happteft  sera  of 
the  Republic,  in  defcribing  which  the  author  is  equally  felicitious. 

'*  But  the  p^riod'at  which  the  "Campagna"  muft  have  bcscn  moti  truly 
intereitin^  was  when  a  Cato,  a  Varro,  and  others,  npt  lei's  diflinguiibed  fo^^ 
their  loVe  of  agriculture  than  for  their  military  and  political  talents,  inha* 
bited  limple  but  commodious  dwellings,  rendering  the  country  around  them 
fertile,  and  its  peaCants  induflrious:  under  their  protecting  care,  and  in  con- 
iequence  of  their  beneiicial  inflitutions  and  exertions,  the  Latian  fields 
alTumed  that  cheerful  afpeift  which  tlie  benignant  climate  of  Italy  fo  nafu*' 
rally  promotes;  the  health  and  morals  of  their  domeltics  formed  a  principal 
objed  of  their  attention :  and  a  contented  mind,  amid fl  the  placid  enjoy- 
ments of  a  vigorous  old  age»  was  ^t  once  the  refult  and  the  reward  of  theiv 
rural  occupations.  -  • 

"  y^ith  what  eloquence  ift-fuch  a  life  deicribed  by  Cicero,  and  with  hoW'^ 
Bucb  energy  does  he  recommend  the  iludy  of  agriculture!  This  (iudy  in- 
deed appears  to  have  found  favour  with  the  Romans,  mod  celebrated  for 
their  genius  and  acquirements.  They  were  not  ungrateful  for  the  happi- 
ness uey  enjoyed  in  the  polTeQion' of  a  country  fo  peculiarly  favoured  by 
Providence ;  and  the  treallfes  which  they  have  lefl  us  on  this  interefting 
fbbjed  are  no  lefs  models  of  purity  of  didion  and  elegance  of  %le,  thai% 
faithful  memorials  of  the  Hate  ol  cultivation  and  local  advantages  of  theio 
11  ill  loyely  fcenes."  , 

Upon  transferring  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  the  ancient 
Byzantium,  Latium  was  doomed  to  experience  a  melancholy  reverfe 
of  fortune,  from  which  fhe  did  not  recover  for  feveral  ages*  But 
under  the  reign  of  Theodoric  our  author  teljs  us  that  the  drooping 
fpirits- of  the  Romans  began  to  revive,  that  agriculture  was  encouraged, 
and  that  the  Goths,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  magnanimous 
prince,  affifled  the  inhabitants  in  the  cultivation  of  their  Aelds  and  the 
rc-eftablifliment  of  their  edifices.  This  information  is  given  on  the 
feeming  authority  of  Caffiodorus,  a  Rpman,  and  minifter  of  Theo- 
doric. But  it  is  eafier  to  demolifli  than  to  repair.  Whatever  migbt 
have  been  Theodoric's  intentions,  the  work  was  too  mighty  for  his 
genius.  Muratori  tells  us  "  that  in  the  eighth  century  a  coniiderable  ^ 
part  of  Italy  was  covered  with  large  forefls  and  lakes  of  iaun«n£e  ex- 
tent.    He  enters  into«amjnute  detail  concerning  the  fituation  and 
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liinits  of  feveral  of  thcfe ;  and  proves,  by  the  moft  authentic  evidence 
thai  grett  trads  of  territory,  in  all  the  different  pjovinces  in  Italy^ 
were  either  over^nio.  with  wbod^ or  Uid  under  water/**  The  tabour» 
of  tb^  Gothic  king^  then,  muft  have  had  hjut  a  (hort  lived  exiftence. 

The  pi£^ure  which  is  drawn  in  that  part  of  »he  voluqae,  which  ia 
,  now  undernotice,of  the  prefent  (late  of  the  VCampagna,"  ispleafing, 
and  reprefents  the  amufements  and  manners  of  the  modern  italiane- 
in  the  moft  lively  colours.  But  the  defcriptions  are  certainly  too  ge» 
Qcrah  A  little,  more  attention  to  individual  nature  would  have  added, 
a  confiderabie  intereft  to  t;he  work.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  offer  a 
conje£iure,  we  think  that  the  author's  ftay  in  the'Campagna  was  too 
ihort  for  the  acquirement  of  thofe  p^hiculars  which  relate  to  humble 
life.  To  view  palaces,  and  whole  groupes  of  Italian  nobility^  re- 
quired only  the  eafy  ftcliifion  of  a  travelling  carriage;  or,  aciiilant 
bird's-eye  view  from  a  caflle  or  an  eminence. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  apportioned  to  the  defcriptton  of 
the  various  towns,  particular  edifices  and  remains  of  antiquity,  in  the 
rmmediate  vicinity  of  Rome  :  to  enumerate  which  would  fie  tedious 
and  unnecefTary.  We  (hall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  occafional 
remarks  and  felc£lion^  and  finally  offer  our  opinion  of  its  merits  and 
defers. 

In  a  defcription  of  *<  Cadel  Gandolfo,"  the  following  anecdote  of 
Lambertini  will  (how  a  trait  in  the  character  of  a  fucceffor  of  Su 
Peter. 

**  In  a  long  gallery  ornamented  with  landfcapes  in  frefco,  Ghezzi  hat 
introduced  figufos  of  hermits  and  peafants  refembling  different  prelates  of 
the  court  of  Benedict  the  XlVtb. :  this  pope,  who  was  a  man  of  wit  and- 
learning  as  well  as  a  good  fbvereign,  delighted  in  caricatures  and  having 
heard  tha^  Qhezzi  had  drawn  in  that  manni^r  the  principal  perfonages  at 
Home,  deftred  to  fee  him  and  his  fketch  book.  The  painter  obeyed  verjf 
vnwiliingly,  as»  amongfl  the  re/l»  he  had  not  fpared  his  holinefs.  The  pope, 
however,  was  not  leis  amufed  with  his  own  portrait  than  with  thole  of  his 
fttbjedls,  and  kept  the  book,  paying  Ghezzi  very  liberally  ibr  it,  and  fre* 
ijnently  afterwards  employing  hini. 

**  Lambertini,  inpolfelfion  of  the  book,  would  often  (hew  the  cardinals 
and  prelates  their  refemblances;  and  if  he  perceived  they  were  offended, 
he  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  exhibiting  his  own  caricature,  comforted 
them  with  the  affurance  that  they'were  not  worfe  treated  than  himfelf.  It 
was  to  pleafe  him,  that  Ghezzi  painted  thefe  figures  in  the  gallery :  they 
are  not  exaggerated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  become  difj^uftin^,  and  are  rather 
hamoareus  reprefentations  of  the  different  purfufts  m  which  be  fuppof'es 
the  prelates  to  be  engaged,  than  dtftorted  likenelfes  of  their  perfons  and 
features.^ 

We  fee  that  popeis  can  fometimes  be  merry,  and  imitate  the  vaga<* 
ries  o^  fallible  men.  In  the  account  which  is  given  us  of  ^<  Galoro,^ 
a  inohaftery  of  Florentines  of  the  order  of  Vallmmhrofa^  the  traditiooal 
origin  of  the  moiiaftery  is  curioiu. 

^-  '    ■     '    »  ■ »    ■  ■— 

*  RobectroK\'s  Proofs  &c.  Charles  V. 
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*  "^  The  foimder  of  this  monaftery  h  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  world, 
WDufed  by  iU  pleafares,  and  refentful  of  its  injuries.  Hit  brolher  was  af^ 
^iffinated,  and  he  refoWed  to  avenge  his  death  by  deHroying  his  mordeier; 
after  much  fr uitlefi  fearch  be  at  length  met  him  unaccempanied,  but  was 
fo  forcibly-  ftruck  with  his  penitence  and  deveut  prepar^ition  for  his  impend* 
ing  fatet  that  he  changed  his  purpofe  and  forgave  him.  Soon  after  this 
meeting  he  entered  a  church,  and  thought  be  faw  the  crueifix  nod  at  him 
in  lign  of  approbation ;  which  made  fo  powerful  an  impreffion  on  him«  that 
he  betook  btmfelf  to  a  religious  life  and  became  a  faint.  This  Aory,  ridi* 
culous  as  it  may  appear  to  many>  who  have  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  hur» 
ried  away  by  the  gulls  of  paifion^  is  cbara^eriilic  of  the  Italian  difpofilion : 
endowed  with  lively  imaginations  and  acute  feelings,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  muft  be  impelledi>y  fomething  more  than  cool  reafoning,  to  defift 
from  any  purpofe  which  has  taken  Hrong  hold  of  their  minds ;  and  thej^ 
who  would  deprive  them  of  their  religious  belief,  or  lellen  their  obedienco 
to  the  Church  within  the  pale  of  which  they  were  born,  would  expofe  them 
unarmed  to  evtry  danger  attendant  on  ardent  tefnpers,  and  foon  find  cauf^ 
themlelves  to  repent  the  experiment.*' 

*'  Qflia  and  Porto,"  which  in  early  times  were  towns  of  cotifider- 
able  eminence,  remarkable  foir  their  commerce  and  wealth,  are  now 
die.  mere  (hadows  of  their  former  opulence. 

"  It  is  impoffible  to  vifit  this  fpot  without  refle61ing  on  the  magnificence 
•Tthe  ancient  port  of  Claudius,  and  compaiing  withll  the  melancholy  and 
defolate  Hate  in  which  this  part  of  (he  coail  now  appears.  On  the  reverfe 
of  a  medal  of  Nero,  we  fee  it  reprefented  with  the  fplendid  buildings  ^rhich 
furrounded  it;  and  we  read  defcripttons  of  it  in  hifiprv,  which  fcarcely  iillow 
us  to  think  the  poet  exaggerated,  when  he  fpeaks  of  ft  as  a  work  apparently 
more  than  mertal :  , 

*  At  lad  within  the  mighty  mole  (be  gets 
Our  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid  fea  meets  ^ 
With  its  embrace,  and  leaves  the  land  behind ; 
A  wotk  (o  wonderous  Nature  ne'er  defigned.' 

Dryden's  Juvenal,  Sat.  XII.  Ver.  75* 
"  All  is  now  changed,  and  from  this  truly.diflrefling  fcene  the  Britith 
traveller  will  natural^  turn  his  thoughts  with  exultation  to  his  native  coun- 
try, which,  at  the  time  when  Oflia  flouriflied  in  wealth  and  activity,  could 
boaA  of  as  little  naval  glor)  as  that  of  modern  Rome.  Yet  let  him  remem- 
ber that  triumphant  fleets,  and  victorious  armies,  were  often  basiled  by  the 
once  numerous  inhabitants  of  this  celebrated  coaH,  who,  whil^  they  weV 
coined  their  returning  defenders,  never  perhaps  anticipated  the  reverfe  pF 
Ibrtune,  of  which  it  now  affords  fo  (Irikin^  an  example  :^  let  him  therefore 
while  refleding  on  the  revolutions  of  empires,  and  the  viciffitudes  of  human 
afiairs,  forbear  to  defpife  a  people  once  our  maflers,  but  unite  his  prayers , 
and  efibrts  for  the  continuation  of  that  energy,  and  thofe  advantages  which 
diAinguiih  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  and  fecore  her  inc|epcndence, 
while  they  render  her  the  milUefs  of  the  feas." 

Such  is  the  refle<9ion  of  every  Britiih  traveller,  poflefied  of  thole 
patriotic  feelings  which  here  feem  to  have  animated  tht  author.  And^ 
'we  cruft,  that  while  England  maintains  her  prefent  glorious  confti^u* 
tioO|  the  envy  of  furrounding  nations,  and  preferves  her  proud  fupe* 

I  3  riority 
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riority  o?i  the  cccan,  all  her  energies  will  long  continue  unimpair- 
ed, and  no  diftant  age  behold  a  iimilar  fate  await  her  to  that  of 
«  Qftia/' or  «  Porto/' 

'*  Antium/'  the  name  of  which  is  fo  familiar  to  every  claffic  rca- 
dcr,  occupies  a  commendable  portion  of  the  author's  learning  and 
abilities,  tx  \^  the  birth  place  of  many  orators,  (latefmen,  and  gene* 
rah  ;  and  has  now  dwindled  into  infignificance. 

**  Vclletri,**  is  remarkable  for  the  mufeum  of  Marquis  Borgia,  which 
is  much  reforted  to  by  thofe  who  ftudy  the  remains  of  Egyptian  and 
Etrufcan  labour  and  ingenuity.     BeGdes  which — 

**  There  arc  many  hundred  Egyptian  figures,  or  other  pieces  of  fculpture 
of  that  country,  in  marble,  bronze,  lead,  ivory,  wood,  and  the  compontion 
xralled  by  the  Italians  "pafta:**  araongft  thefe  is  one  v^ith  a  temporary  head, 
to  be  put  on  or  taken  off  according  to  the  day  allotted  for  (be  celebration 
of  any  pariiculaf  feftival;  an  economical  modb  of  worfliip  which  was  pro* 
bably  not  uncommon :  it  refembles  the  cuflom  of  modern  Italy,  wbich» 
when  a  new  pope  is  made,  places  his  head  on  the  (boulders  of  the  former  ^ 
.  -pope's  portrait,  as  the  ancients  alfo  did  by  the  ftatues  of  their  emperors. 
This  moveable  head  is  that  of  a  cat, 

•  ••«*• 

"  Another  interefting  objed  of  curiofity,  is  a  large  ftone  farcopbagus, 
.with  hieroglyphics  within,  and  ancient  Egyptian  charadlers  without.  It 
was  brought  frpm  Cairo,  and  has  excited  many  wiilies  to  explain  the  cha- 
ndlers. Perhaps  if  this  infcription  were  compared  with  that  taken  from^ 
the  French  at  Alexandria  and  brought  to  £ngland>  they  might  be  found  to 
be  the  fame  charaders." 

The  author  has  alfo  perpetuated  the  labours  of  Pius  VI.  who,  at  « 

,     great  cxpence,  and  with  a  tiuly  paternal  regard  to  the  health  and  hap- 

pinefs  of  his  fubje£is,  caufed  a  great  portion  bf  the  Pontine  M arihes 

to  be  drained  and  converted  to  the  ufes  of  life.     The  portrait  which 

Ihe  has  drawn  of  him  iii^ill  heft  exemplify  his  charader. 

*'  The  many  great  qualities  of  Pius  the  Vllh.  cannot  peri(h  in  oblivion  ; 
his  hofpitality  to  travellers  of  every  nation,  and  his  attention  to  BritiHi  tra- 
vellers in  particular,  ought  ever  to  be  remembered.  Advecfity  proved  that 
he  poirelTed  yet  nobler  virtues :  his  uncommon  tnagnanimtty  and  relignation 
under  trials  which  might  appal  the  bravefl,  and  his  dignified  contempt  of 
menaces  and  infults  of  the  mod  barbarous  nature,  can  with  difficulty  be 
effaced  from  the  annals  of  hiflory.  Yet  fliould  all  this  be,  unknown  to  poT- 
teiity,  ftill  would  the  name  of  Brafchi  be  revered  as  the  munificent  lover  of 
the  arts,  in  the  noble  eredlion  of  the  Vatican  mufeum ;  and  as  the  benefaftor 
of  his  fubje6ls,  and  of  the  public  at  large^  in  refloring  fo  confidcrable  a  tr^6l 
of  countr}  to  cultivation  and  falubrity.'' 

This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man,  whofe  private  life  was  cje-- 
cmplary,  and  whofe  public  fufFerings,  infli<S^ed  by  a  lawlefs  banditti^ 
muft  be  viewed  by  every  feeling  mind  with  deep  re/gret,  is  a  proof  olF 
.the  authoi's  fenfibility  and  dinntereflednefs. 

"  Villa  of  Quintilii^s  Varus."  The  defcription  of  which  furnifiies 
a  fuperftitious.  legend  in  perfed  unifon  with  thoufands  of  a  ftmifar 

import. 
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import^  which  are  believed  by  the  adheients  of  the  Romii^  faith. 
OhruMt  ilbtd  male  pariunif  malt  utentum^  male  geftum  Imperium. 

.  "  Tlie  peafants  of  Tivoli  relafe,  that  a  young  fhepherden?  leeptng  her 
flock  in  Uie  vicinity  of  (his  place,  heard  her(elf  /called  froni'one  of  the  ^rol- 
toes,  and  found  that  the  voice  proceeded'  from  a  painting  of  tiie  Virgin 
Mary  on  the  wall,  (of  which  there  are  fev^ral  executed  in  the  lower  age;),) 
and  that  it  commanded  her  to  go  to  TivoH,  and  inform  the  bifliop  that  (be, 
the  Madonna,  was  weary  of  living  in  this  grotto,  and  defired  that  a  chucch 
might  be  bailt  for  her  on  the  hill. 

"  Tbe  girl,  it  feems,  after  ibme  hefitation,  obeyed ;  and,  with  the  afiifi* 
ance  of  her  pairoaefs,  crolfed  the  water  without  welting  her  fi^et,  arrived  %t 
the  btOiop's  palace,  and  delivered  her  meffage.  He  cheerfully  complied 
with  the  injan^ion,  and  the  church  was  foon  ered)ed«  Two  hernnltl  \\\\\  do 
doty  hereon  Sundays  and  other  fedivalst  during  the  nine  months  in  which 
the  picture  of  the  Madonna  makes  Jt  her  reddence ;  but  ihe  pafFes  March, 
April,  and  May ,  at  Tivoli ;  after  which  time,  if  (lie  were  not  brought  back 
%o  Quintiliolo,  the  peafants  affert  and  believe  that  Hie  would  find  her  way 
alone^but  indignant.*' 

Towards  the  olofe  of  the  volume  we  have  a  juft  parallel  between 
the  Roman  barons  of  the  middle  ages,  and  their  amiable,  but  left 
powerful  defcendants. 

*'  Tbe  revenue/of  thefe  (Roman  Barons)  s^rc  employed,  not  in  feditioot 
mr  revengeful  expeditions,  but  in  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  ar- 
lids  and  men  of  letters,  ajid  in  the  maintenance  of  numerous  domedics, 
who«  when  age  renders  them  incapable  of  fcrving,  are  allorwed  to  repof4 
beneath  their  hofpitable  roofs,  while  tlie  infants  are  educated  under  their 
aufpices,  and  at  their  expencc.  We  fee  fchools  and  colleges  endowed 
and  fupported  by  them,  and  Grangers  received  at  their  houfes  with  fplea- 
dour  and  courtefy  5  yet  we  know  that  they  have  loft  all  political  influence^ 
.  that  their  rank  is  become  merely  nominal,  and  their  names  fcaroely  men- 
tioned beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country.  What  muft  we  conclude 
from  the  coraparifon?  Shall  we  noL  fay  that  a^ivity,  whether  employed  . 
fur  good  or  evil  purpofes,  if  united  with  rank,  wealth  and  talents,  will 

.always  command  refpefl*  and  enfure  celebrity; — ^-^nd  that,  if  nations  or 
individuals  fuflfer  themfelves  to  lofe  that  energy  which  dignifies  exillence, 
their  other  virtues  will  make  no  impreflion  on  mankind,  and  they  will 
either  be  negle^led  or  opprelTed  by  thofe  who  once  trembled  before  them  ? 
The  condud  of  the  world  in  this  refpeft  is  perhaps  unja«l,  but  it  is  un- 

ichangeable;  how  ifeceflary,  therefore,  that  the  temerity  of  daring  and 
refilefs  guilt  fliould  conllantly  be  oppofed  by  Ihe  unceafipg  exertions  of 
a61ive  virtue  V* 

The  latter  part  of  this  extra£l  contains  a  refle£Hon  which  fhcu?d 
moft  deeply  be  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  thofe  in  whofe  hands  the 
Almighty  Difpofer  of  events  has  entrufted  the  affairs  of  nations* 
Had  the  diiFerent  fovereigns  of  Europe,  at  the  commeacerhent  of  the 
French  Revolution,  united  in  a  glorious  bond  of  unanimity,  and 
employed  the  energies  with  which  they  were  entru(led  to  ftem  the 
torrent  of  innovation^  and  fupprefs  the  madnefs  of  unprovoked  re* 
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betlion,  Europe  might  now  have  refted  in  peace  and  tranc^utllit/. 
Had  the  modern  Roman  nobility  but  imitSiied  the  better  part  of  the 
ch^radefe-  of  their  ance(l6rS|  even  pf  the  fifteenth  centuTy,  and,  on  the 
profpe<^  of  compion  danger,  had  united  in  a  comn^bn  caufc,  t)\p 
lawlefs  bands  of  Frei^ch  aflaflins,  which  deluged  the  Roman  fiates, 
Jnftead  of  cafy  inglorious  vidory,  would  have  drawn  upon  themfelvea 
that  defeat  and  ruin,  which  are  (be  juft  reqiiital  of  criminal  aggref- 
fion. 

There  certainly  is  no  greater  pleaAire  in  the  whole  province  of 
our  literary  duty  than  to  beftow  liberal  praife  where  commendation  it 
'^due:  while  it  ftimulates  the  ardent  mind  to  a  farther  exertion  of  its 
powers,  we  trpfl-,  that  ic  is  a  humble  mean  alfo  of  directing  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers  to  thofe  fourcesof  information,  which  delight  the 
f^ncy,  amend  the  heart  and  improve  the  underftandtng.  That  the 
author  of  ^*  Latium"  has  our  warineft  thinks  it  would  be  a  derelidion 
of  our  duty  to  fupprefs  or  d^ny.  The  work  which  has  thus  exaSed 
our  tribute  of  approbation,  pofleflfes  the  mod  indubitable  teftimony  oif 
beipg  di£lated  by  an  elegant  and  chaftened  n.ind  ;  in  which  the  moft 
fcrupulous  regard  has  been  paid  to  decorum  of  fenttment,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  $  through  every  page  of  it  the  author  has  left  the 
traces  of  her  familiar  acquaintance  with  books  of  various  erudition^ 
and  has  (hewn  a  happy  facility  of  improving  her  materials,  equally 
demonftrative  of  her  taftc  and  judgment.     We  have  fcarcely  ever 

Erufed  a  performance  frooi  a  female  pen,  in  which  abounds  (b 
rge  a  portion  of  learning  united  with  commenfurate  ability  to  dif- 
play  it.  And  we  confidently  afTert  that  it  will  prove  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  clailic  reader,  and  ^qua|ly  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of 
the  fine  arts. 

Before  we  clofe  this  article  we  cannot  but  mention  our  fatisfaflion  at 

the  art  which  the  author  has  evinced  in  the  defign  and  execution  of  the 

various  defcriptive  etchings  which  accompany  the  volume ;  they  ar^ 

{landing  monuments  both  of  her  (kill  and  tafte,  and  would  do  honour 

^    to  the  abilities  pf  the  moft  experienced  artift. 

We  have  thqs  defcribcd  the  prominent  features  (>f  this  intcrefting 
;^nd  valuable  work :  but  in  retiring  from  fo  pleaiinga  part  of  our 
4uty  life  (^ould  not  acquit  ourfelves  to  the  author  and  the  public  were 
we  to  qmit  mentioning  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  imperfections  ^ 
^nd  thefe  are  a  frequent  omifjion  of  the  relative  pronouns,  where  tbp 
infertion  of  them  would  render  the  jlyle  much  more  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  fubjed ;  and  a  want  of  judicious  attention  in  the  ac* 
jangemept  of  the  fentences,  \Ve  ftquld  have  l^een  better  pleafed 
with  the  author,  and  here  yirt  repeat  an  objeflion  which  we  have  aU 
ready  anticipated,*  had  her  defcriptions  been  lefs  gcr^eral  ;  and  moft 
willingly  ftnuld  we  hayc  acconppanied  her  to  the  hut  of  the  Italiai^ 
peafants,  to  be  informed  of  their  donieftic  focicty,  and  fuch  corref* 
ponding  information  as  comes  home  to  the  bofoms,  if  not  to  the  ba- 
finefs,  of  men  :  but  thefe  arj  flight  impcrfcdlions  amid^  fo  large  a 
pafs  pf  f^pcipior  excellence.     '  w   '  ;    -  .^ 


(  III  ) 

'  Mru  Trimmir^s  Comparativi  View  of  Lancafler^i  Plan  of  Edueafion. 
(dmludid  from  P.gi.) 

ANOTHER  part  of  Mr.  Lancafter's  original  plan  is  the  diftriba- 
tion  pf  honours  and  rewards  among  fuch  of  his  fcholars  as  con-^- 
diuSt  theipfelves  with  diftinsuifhed  propriety.  At  all  bur  public  fchoolf^ 
particular  diligence  in  ftudy,  it  is  well  known,  is  deemed  amply  re*, 
warded  by  naoving  the  boy  who  diftinguiflies  himfelf  above  his  fe* 
niorSy  and  by  the  praife  of  his  mailer  for  affiduity.    The  boy  feels 
fufficiently  iattered  by  this  mark  of  diftinSiony  and  requires  no  other 
ftioiulus  to  exertion.     But  thii  would  not  fatisfy,  it  feems,  |the  extraor- 
dinary pupils  of  Mr.  Lancaftf'r,  who  mud,  as  well  as  their  mafter,  differ' 
from  all  others.     They  muft,  therefore,    havfe  honorary  marks  of  Sf- 
Unilion  forfooth  !  and  thefe,  to  increafe  the  wonder, '  were  deviled 
and  afe  beftowed  by  a  Shiahr!  !  !  But  let  this  Friend  fpeak  for  him«- 
felf. 

"  Another  method,"  fays  he,  ^'  of  encouraging  dfeferving  youth,  who 
diftingtti(n  themfelves  by  their  attention  to  lludy,  is  equally  honourable, 
but  lefs  expenfive.  1  have  eflabiifhed,  in  my  infiitution,  an  order 
OF  MERIT,— -Every  member  of  this  order  is  dlCliiiguinied  by  a  (iiver 
medai,  fufpended  from  his  neck  by  a  plated  chain.  No  boys  arc  admitted 
to  this  order  but  thofe  who  dlAin^uiAi  Ihemfelves  by  proficiency  in  their 
own  AudieSf  or  in  the  improvement  of  others,  and  for  their  endeavours  to 
check  vice. — It  is  certainly  a  diftinclion  founded  upon  the  prmciplc  of 
lubiUty. — In  a  community,  tnofc  who,  from  the  nobler  motives  that  animate 
the  human  mind,  render  important  fervices  lo  the  natjon  to  which  they  be- 
long are  iis»9^les;  and  it  is  impo(]5ble  that  fuch  a  man  Ihould  not  inherit 
his  father's  dtflin^lion,  if  his  own  conduct  does  not  di (grace  it.  It  is 
morally  impoffib^e,  that  the  fplendour  of  actions  which  are  of  real  benefit; 
to  fociety,  or  of  another  clafs  of  adion^:,  which  are  of  no  real  good  to, 
but  only  dazzie,  mankind,  siouU  not  (lied  a  kind  of  falfe  luftre  over  the 
defcend^ints  of  fuch  diih'nguiHied  men.  I  believe  this  is  the  original  prin- 
f:iple  of  true  at|d  hereditary  nobility.  Hereditary  nobility  cannot  poliibly 
cxift  infchools;  but  it  may  in  f/te  first  instance.  In  every  cafe  the  dill  in  61  ions 
that  exift  in  civil  fociety  at  large  are  only  civil  dlHin^tions,  tiiat  imply  the 
pofleflTors  have  rendered  a  real  fervice  to  the  ftate.  Nobility  may  poffibly 
be  abufed>  as  other  inflitutions  are;  but  I  think  it  niyrelf  one  of  the  motl 
heneficial  diftioclions  that  ever  exilied  in  fociety  at  large.  A  diRin^lion 
that  has  exified,  and  will  exift  in  all  focieties,  becaufe  it  is  naturaL  The 
titles  which  are  attached  to  nobility  are  dniy  a  civil  defcription  and  defini- 
tion of  what  ^xtflpd  before.  Thefe  dt(lin6iions  may  be  proper  or  impropeir» 
^  they  are  connp£ted  wjth  truth  and  flattery  ;  but  the  foundation  of  nobility 
illll  continues  pure,  uncontaminated,  and  beneii<^ial  to  fociety.  In  the  coip- 
munity  at  large  it  is  more  diRinguifhed,  becaufe  the  caufe  of  it  is  more  be- 
neficial and  exteniive.  In  fmaJl  and  feledl  focieties,  of  any  defcription, 
^he  advantage  of  civil  dillin^ions  for  thofe  who  are  privileged  by  them  is, 
that  they  are  known  in  a  good  degree  ;  and,  at  firll  light  to  Hrangers  and 
foreigners,  they  do  not  fiahd  in  the  back  ground.'^ 

'VVe  (ho^Id  ^ave  thought  it  necefTary  to  comment  on  this  paflage 
l^uch  at  length,  had  not  the  judicious  author  of  the  bool^  before  us^ 
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hy  her  own  very  pertinent  refledlions  on  it»  rendered  nr  cooaaHBts 
uaneceiTary.   .      •  *  ^ 

"  When  one  confiders  ihe  /tuwBli  tanJtiof  the  boys  of  which  comnon  Dtff 
Seioois  and  Chanty  Schools  are  compofed,  one  is  naturally  led  to  refled  whe- 
ther ihcre  is  any  occafion  to  put  notions  concerning  the  '*  origin  of  whiUtj* 
into  their  heads  ;  efpeclally  in  times  which  fumifli  recent  inrtances  of  the 
extinflion  of  a  race  of  ancient  nobility  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  and  the 
elevation  of  fome  of*  the  loweft  of/ the  people  to  the  higheflflations.-^Boys* 
ftccu Homed  to  confider  therofelres  as  the  noblei  cf  a  school,  may  in  their  future 
lives,  from  a  conceit  of  their  own  envial  merits,  unlefsthey  have  very  found 
principles^  afpire  to  be  nobles  of  the  lami,  and  to  take  place  of  the  heredtteay 
mobility, — I  fpeak  of  the  general  ado/iiim  of  the  plan  of  an  **  Ofder  rf  merit 
vjtoa  the  Jirincijile  cf  nobility,^ 

No  doubt  boys  fo  diftiguiihed  will  be  infpiredy  not  with  a  fpirit  of 
emulation,  but  with  t/<?ff/Vy ;  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  led  to  en- 
tertain fuch  exalted  notions  of  their  own  merit  as  w^l  render  them  ua- 
£t  for  the  humble  ftations  of  life,  which  fhey  aredeftiiied  to  fill,  and  be 
confequently  attended  wi:h  the  mod  pernicioua  confequences  to  them. 
The  monitors,  we  are  told,  exprefsthe  greateft  exultation  when  their 
jcwn  crafles  diflinguifli  themfelves,  and  reproach  the  boys  when  they  arc 
remifs.  This  gives  rife  to  many  a  conte/l^  which  muft  cf  courfc  ren- 
der the  fchool  a  fcene  of  confufion  whil^  it  lafts,  which  is  about  ten 
minutes ;  as  Mr.  L.  fays  it  is  carried  on  ^'  much  in  the  nature  and 
fpirit  of  eommon  ele^ions./' — On  this  Mrs,  Trimmer  fhrcwdly  re- 
marks. ' 

"  Thofe  who  have  wftnefTed  the  efle61s  of  the  shirit  of  common  eleBions  for 
inembers  of  parliament,  to>whicb4  apprehend  Mr.  Lancaller  alludes,  will 
not  wiQi,'  I  prefuroe,  to  awaken  this  fpirit  in  the  bolom  of  school  boy*,  who 
will  in  time  be  men,  and  carrying  it  into  the  world  with  them,  maybe  led 
to  engjage  in  contefis  which  cannot  poflibly  be'conduded  in  2l  Jkeaceahle matt- 
n*/,  if  either  party  is  violent." 

We  next  come  to  the  chapter  of  offences  and  puniChments^  to 
which  we  requeft  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers.  This  rCf 
formzvy  who  declaims  againft  the  cruelty  and  the  degrading  effe^  of 
eanes  and  rods^  to  the  judicious  ufe  and  application  of  which  this 
country  has  been  indebted  for  many  of  our  bed  men,  and  many  of 
her  greateft  ornaments,  fubftitutes  in  their  place  punifhments,  in 
cur  efttmation,  the  moft  cruel  and  the  moft  degrading,  for  which  he 
muft  have  tortured,  we  (hould  think,  the' inventive  brains  of  turn- 
keys, and  ranfacked  the  cells  of  Newgate.  Every  monitor  is  refpon- 
(ible  for  the  good  condu£l  of  his  clafs. 

"  Having  feen  a  boy  idle,  loitering  away  his  tin^e  in  talking,  bo  is 
bound  in  duty  to  lodge  P-n  accufation  againft  him /for  a  mifdemeanor,  which 
he  does  silently,  by  a  card  defcribing  hisoffem^,  which  js^iven  to  the  de- 
faulter, and  lie  is  required  to  prefent  it  at  the  headot  the  icbool;  a  i'^S<^- 
lation  that  muft  be  complied  with.  On  a  repeated  or  frequent  offence  after 
admonition  has  failed^  the  lad  to  whom  he  prefents  the  card  has  liberty 
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H  pot  a  w^odm  Ug  r&tmS  kis  neck,  which  fervea  him  ts  %p%lUiy,  and*  with  thti 
lie  his  r«nt  to  his  feat.  This -machine  may  weieh  from  fiur  to  sixpmtudi 
fone  more  and  fome  less.  The  neck  isNnot  pinched,,  or  clofely  confined; 
it  is  chiefly  burthenfome  by  the  manner  in  which  it  encumbert  the  neck» 
when  the  deiinquent  turns  to  the  right  or  left,  when  the  log  adis  as  a  AeaA 
weight  apoQ  the  neck.  Thus  he  is  confined  to  fit  in  his  proper  pofiU6n« 
If  this  is  unavailing,  it  is  common  to  fallen  tlic  legs  of  oifenaers  togelhec 
trith  vjouikn  skaciies.  Thus  accoutred  he  is  ordered  tu  walk  i'ound  the  tcKool 
room,  till  tired  wt,  he  is  glad  to  fue  for  liberty,  and  promife  kh  endeavour  to 
behave  more  fteadily  m  future.  Should  not  thk  punilhment  have  the  d^^ . 
fired  efledl,  the  left  hand  is  tied  behind  the  hack,  or  taoaden  shackles  fastened  J  romT' 
iliofw  /»  elhofi).     Sometimes  the  legs  are  tied  togrther, 

**  1  ftop  here  to  remark,  that  ihcf*;  puniihments  appear  to  me  difpropof- 
tioned  to  the  oflfences  lor  which  they  'are  inflicled  ;  and  bear  too  great  a  rV 
femblance  to  thofe  which  the  law  of  the  land  iuflids  VLpon  felons.  Boys  of 
the  befl  natural  difpodtions  will  fometimes  be  idle  and  talkative  in  fcnool, 
and  it  is  proper  they  (houM  be  correded;  but,  as  was  obforved  on  another 
occafion,  they  (hould  not  be  treated  as  '•  thieves  and  pickpockets, **  The  de- 
linquent may  be  "  tired  out^*  with  thefe  punifhments,  and  they  may  be  terri^ 
fiedt  by  the  fear  of  a  repetition  of  them,  from  cdmmitting  the  like  offence 
again ;  but  that  is  no  lign  of  amendment  in  the  dis/iosition  rf  thcx  h(y,  which 
(hould  be  the  obje6t  of  evisry  punifbment  that  is  inflidied  in  a  fchooli  The 
ibllowing  modes  of  corrc6lion  are  furely  lliU  more  exceptionable. 

**  Occafionally,'*^  fays  Mr.  Lancafler,  "  boys  are  put  in  a  sack,  or  in  • 
basket  suspended  to  the  rwf  of  the  scliool,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  pupils,  who  fre- 
quently fmile  at  the  birds  in  the  cage.  This  punilnment  is  one  of  the  moft 
terrible  that  can  be  infli6led  on  boys  of  fenfe  and  abilities.  Above  all  it  is 
dreaded  by  the  monitors ;  the  name  oF  it  is  fufticient,  and  therefore  it  is  but 
seldom  re(brted  to  on  this  account.  Frequent  or  old  offenders  bx^ yoked  together 
sometimes  by  a  fiece  of  tqood  that  fastens  round  all  their  necks;  and  thus  con- 
fined they  parade  the  fchool  walking  backwards,  being  obliged  to  pay  vety 
great  attention  te  their  footlieps  for  feafof  running  again  (I  any  objed  that 
might  caufe  the  yoke  to  hurt  their  necks,  or  to  keep  them*  from  fiilling 
down.     Four  or  six  can  be  yoked  together  in  this  wayi" 

*'  Terrible  indeed  muH  be  the  punidiment  of  the  sack  or  basket  !  and  the 
boys  who  can  ••  smile  at  the  birds  in  the  cage^  muft  have  very,  unfeeling 
minds.  I  ftiould  edeem  them  far  more  guilty  than  the  unhappy  culprit  who 
is  exi^ofed  to  Iheir  derifion.  The  punilLment  of  j\\^ yokes  gives  one  the  idea 
of  galley  slaves.  But  thefe  arc  not  the  whole  of  the  punifliments  of  Mr* 
Lancafler's  fchool. 

'«  When  a  boy,"  fays  be,\  *'  is  disobedient  to  his  parents,  kr<fane  in  his  Ian* 
guage,  or  has  committed  any  offence  against  morality,  or  is  remarkable  foir  his  sloven^ 
liness,  it  is  ufual  for  him  to  be  dr  used  up  with  labels  describing  his  offence,  and  a 
tin  or  paper  crovM  on  his  head.  In  this  manner  he  walks  round  the  fchoojj, 
two  boys  proceeding  him,  and  proclaiming  his  fault,  varying  the  pre- 
clamation  according  to  the  different  offences.  .    • 

"  When  a  boy  comes  to  (chool  with  dirty  hands,  and  it  l^ems  to  be  mora 
the  effect  of  habit  than  of  accident,  a  girl  is  a^y.ointed  to  toash  Ids  face -in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  school.  This  ufually  creates  much  diver  lion,  efpccially 
when  (as  previoully  directed)  fhe  gives  his  checks  a  few  gentle  strokes  of  cor^ 
ffr//(w  with  her  hand.  The  fame  event  lakes  place  as  to gvls^  when  in 
habits  of  flothfulnefs,     Qccadonally  fuch  of}enders  agalnil  cfcaulincfs  walk 

round 
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foond  ft«  (cliooU  preceded  by  a  Air  proclaiming  ber  faalt ;  aad  dw  fime  Ji 
Id  Ihe  boys :  a  proceeding  lliat  ttfually  tarns  the/K^/ic  A^'^  ^  ^  wbble 
Ichool  again  fl  the  culprit* 

'*  The  firft  thing  that  ilrikefl  the  reader  in  thjs  place  is  th^  incongruity  io 
Clafling  the  different  offences  here  enumerated.  ''  IHsokedifnu  u^artntC*  is  a 
crime  ^  the  fir  11  magnitude,  as  it  it  a  fin  agaiiift  a  pofitive  commandment 
in  the  fecond  table  of  the  Decalogue.  "  Pr^ame  Umfungi*  is  another  ot 
|b«  fame  nature,  againft  one  of  the  commandments  of  the  firft  taUe;  but- 
^  shmenUncis  in  boys^'  is  a  common  fault  of  childhood,  which  frequently  o«i* 
gisates  with  mothers^  who  bring  up  their  children  with  the  proper  inltabi- 
tantft  of  the  pigfiye.  But  even  fuppoiing  the  fault  to  attach  to  the  boya 
themfelves,  the  offence  it  (o  difproportioiiate  to  the  crimes  before  men* 
lioned»  that  they  Cannot  «//  be  deierving  of  tbe  same  Jiunishmmt.  Nei- 
ther is  the  punifhment  itfelf  a  proper  one  in  any  refped^  or  c^^nfiHeiit 
D^ith  Mr.  Lancafler's  own  plan  of  *'  dtstlnctiw  (u  a  rfutard  of  merit*'  If 
**  THE  Star/'  which  in  this  kingdom  is  an  appendage  of  high  nobility, 
£e  adopted  hs  him  as  the  infignia  of  his  "  Order  of  Merit,^**  furely  the 
emblem  of  Ma  jest  y  fliould  not  be  made  a  mark  of  disgrace  and  ridicule^ 
Beiides,  it  (houici  be  remembered,  Ihat'the  Saviour  of  thi  world 
was  crovitifd  with  t/torns  in  deri&on,  which  is^^ another  reafon  why  the  punilh* 
anent  is  improper  for  a  slovenfy  bof.  Neither  jis  it  confident  with  Cbriftian 
charity  fur  boys  to  be  fet  to  proclaim  the  faults  of  tlieir  fchool-fellows." 

We  do  not  know  when  we  have  experienced  more  difguft  than  on 
Ihe  perufal  of  the  account 'of  Mr.  Lancafter's  novel  punKhments  for 
young  ofFenders.  When  a  boy  acquires  a  fingingtone  in  reading  (which, 
De  it  remarked,  he  cannot  acquire,  without  the  moft  grof8  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  majitr)  he  makes  him  parade  round  the  fchool  de* 
corated  with  matches^  ballads  and  dying-fpticbts^  while  fome  of  the 
boys  march  before  him,  crying  the  articles,  in  the  tone  of  the  Lon- 
don hawkers.  This  excites,  as  it  well  may  do,  the  laughter  of  xhk 
boys ;  but  the  man  who  <;an  exped  any  good  to  refult  from  it  muft,  in 
our  opinion,  be  the  moft  incorrigible  ideot  in  the  world,  while  this 
prepoflerous  punifhment,  engendered,  we  fhould  fuppofe,  in  the 
brams  of  a  maniac,  muft  encourage  thatdet'eftable  propenfity  to  ridicule 
(which  we  have  before  reprobated)  in  the  fpedators  ;  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  render  the  obje£l  of  it  fullen  and  difcontented  than  to 
prevent  a  repetition  o^  the  pradice  which  it  i$  meant  to  corred« 
Mrs.  IVimmer  very  naturally  afks,  in  what  cafes  are  dyinf-fpeub^s 
needful  ?  and,  moft  properly,  adds : 

*'  Though  written  in  Grub-flreet  language,  they  are  ferious  things,  and 
ovght  to  be  reprefented  as  (uch  to  young  perfons,  and  not  introduced  to 
provoke  the  hugb  of  a  fet  of  thou^htlefs  boys,  who,  by  being  accuftomed 
to  ad  the  part  of  hawkers,  or  ot  the  rabble,  for  thte  difgrace  of  their 
fehoolfellow,  who  perhaps  got  his  bad  hs^bit  from  being  improperly  taught 
it  at  fir  ft  (and  in  which  there  is  in  fa£t  no  sin),  may  be.  hardened  to  join 
the  unfeeling  multitude  who  foilow  the  condemned  prifoners  to  the  gallows 

^  The  medaU  worn  by  the  boys  are  called  Star  Medals  in  the  Re/orts. 
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•t  object  ofcuriofityi  and  return  from  the  execution  of  their  fellow  mortab 
ibr  capital  offences  with  no  good  impreifion  upon  tlieir  minds." 

A  boy  who  frequently  plays  truant  *^  is  fonetimes  tied  up  in  a  fack  or 
a  blanket,  and  left  to  fleep  at  night  on  the  floor  o\  the  fchooUhoure/'  the 
floor  of  which  is  neither  tU$d  nor  ioarded.  This  is  a  punilhment^ 
the  merit  of  inventing  which  is,  we  beiievci  exclufively  due  to  Mr. 
Lancaiter  himfelt  1  It  is  both  dangerous  ated  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
A  timid  boy  left  in  fuch  a  fituation  might  receive  an  injury  which  ha 
would  feel  for  the  remainder  of  his  days ;  nay,  fuch  might  be  the  ter-^ 
ror  of  fome  boys  at  being  to  left,  as  even  to  deprive  chem  of  ltfe« 
And  has  Mr.  Lancafter  ever  refle^ed  on  the  poflibility  of  fuch  aa 
event,  and  on  the  consequent  verdi£t  of  a  Coroner's  Jury,  and  the 
decifion  of  a  Court  of  Judice! — h  he  have  not,  it  is.  high  time  he 
Ihould.  But  we  turn  from  this  fubje£l  with  a  degree  of  difguft^  bar<» 
dering  on  abhorrence* 

Mr.  L's  mode  of  enforcing  orders  in  his  fchool  is  curious.  Hit 
hoys  are  trained  like  foldiers  to  obey  the  word  of  command.  But  be 
is  terribly  afraid  of  being  fuppofed  to  encourage  any  thing  fo  hoftileta 
the  principles  of  a  ^aker  as  a  warlike  jpirit ;  and,  therefore,  he  take* 
fpecial  care  to  difciaim  any  fuch  intention,  and  **  to  avoid  all  com« 
mands  which  zx^JiriQly  military.^*  And  how  does  he  do  this  ?  why^ 
iorfooth^ 

*^  When  the  monitor  has  occafion  to  order  the  clafs  to  go  to  the  right  or 
leA,  it  is  done  by  a  (ign,  in  order  to  avoid  the  command,  "  To  the  Hght-^ 
•*  Go  on,"  inftead  ot  Mardi"— and  "  3top/'  in  lieu  of  '*  Halt.**  The 
claOes  are  fmrhiitted  occafionally  to  meafure  their  Aeps  when  going  round 
the  fchool  in  clote  order>  to  prevent  what  elfe  wouid  often  occur,  from  thetf 
•nambers,  treading  upon  each  other's  heels,  or  puQiing  one  another  down« 
In  this  cafe  meatu-  ing  their  (leps  commands  their  attention  to  one  obje6t, 
and  prevents  their  being  anruly  or  diiorderly.  It  is  not  required  that  the 
meal  are  inould  be  exact,  or  be  a  regular  stcM^  but  that  each  fchoiar  ftiould  at* 
tempt  to  wall;  at  a  regular  diflancc  from  the  one  who  precedes  him. ■ 
The  commands  that  a  monitor  gives  to  his  clafs  are  of  a  lim[>le  nature^ 
*'  In** — "  Out.**  The  whole  cTafs  do  this*  at  one  motion  ;  they  learn  to 
fipnt,  or  go  to  the  right  and  left,  fingle  or  double.  They  **  (hew  flates*  at 
the  word  of  command ;  take  them  up,  or  lay  them  gently  down  on  th« 
defk,  in  the  fam^  manner.  Another  command  is  to  "  lling  hats,"  which  is  ' 
always  done  on  coming  into  fch/jol,  and  "  unfliag  hats,"  which  is  always  done 
on  leaving  it.  This  alludes  to  a  very  convenient  arrangement,  which  preventt 
all  the  lots  of  hats,  midakes,  and  conf  ufion  in  finding  of  them,  which  would 
Baturall)  occur  -dimong  fo  large  a  number  of  boys.  It  faves  all  (lielveSf  &c» 
&c.—- All  theie  advantages  are  gained,  and  inconveniences  avoided,  bj 
every  boy  flinging  his  hat  acroCs  his  (houlder,  as  a  foldier  would  his  knap* 
fack,  by  which  means  he  always  carries  it  about  him,  and  cannot  iofe  it 
without  immediately  miffing  it." 

If  all  thcfe  manoeuvres  arc  not  ftriWy  military  we  are  very  much 
deceived.  To  us  the  miserable  fubtcrfuge  of  changing  the  mere  word 
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ef  command  appears  to  be  a  diftin^ion  without  a  difference,  Andf  tf 
Mr.  L.  really  do  not  perceive  this  bunfelf,  he  muft  be  much  more 
ftupid'cbad  we  take  hico  to  be.  Mrs.  Trimgaer  ftarts  an  objeAioa 
to  inis  method  mI  training  which  has  a  great  deal  of  folidity  in  it. 

"  A  qiieftion  will  be  fuggefted  on  obferving  (he  great  refemblance  of 
thefe  adopted  by  Mr.  LaiK-alUT  to  Hioleof  divifiunsoK  Ibldiers  under  their 
ofieers.  Whether  it  i$  con  ft  f  lent  with  (bond  policy  to  train  all  ibe  youtlit 
•f  the  lower  orders  in  thele  evohitions,  \ei\  hereafCbr  they  (hoald  be  drawn 
in,  by  ill-ditpoted  peribns,  to  employ  their  knowledge  of  t^ein  to  bad  par* 
pof^s  ?  Ami  thid  confideralion  will  lead  14>  another  quefiion,  whether  it  is 
vxpfKlient  to  have  fo  krge  ^  number  of  boys  in  one  Ichool  as  to  render  thia 
ineafure  necelfary^'' 

On  Mr.  L.'a  plan  of  female  education  we  have  only  to  obfcrve, 
tbac  the  notion  of  educating  200. girls  in  the  fame  fchool  with  7  or 
i(oo  boysis  one  that  no  rational  being  could  have  adopted,  and  which 
bo  mail  in  his  fenfes  will  purfue. 

The  ne«t,  and  by  much  the  moft  important  divifion  of  Mr.  Lan- 
rafter's  work,  which  attrads  the  notice  of  hisr  able  commentator,  is 
chat  which  relates  to  the  religious  inftruSfion  of  youth.  Here  it  is 
thatliis  plan  is,  as  we  dated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  radically 
4efe£live;  for  the  vague  notions  of  religion  which  he  endeavours  to 
infill  into  the  minds  of  his  boys,  without  ihe  z\do(  prayers,  even  of  the 
Lord's  PrayeTy  (the  divine  origin  of  which,  and  the  divine  authority  by 
which  its  u/e  is  commanded  and  enforced  are  not  fufficient  recom-» 
mcndations  in  the  eyes  of  this  meek  ;tnd  pious  reformer!)  the  Creed 
or  the  Teyi  Commandments ^  all  of  which  are  profcribed,  in  his  fchool ^ 
.  are  *raiher  calculated  to  make  them  confident  in  ignorance,  Chan  to 
impart  to  them  any  knowledge  of  the  do^lrines  of  Chriftianity,  or  of 
the  duties  of  its  followers.  What  he  calls  \iWpra&i€alin/iru£Hon  is  not 
a  religious  leiTon,  but  a  philofophical  diflertation,  on  the  beauty  and  ne^ 
ccflity  oi order y  the  objedl  of  which  feems  to  be  more  to  promote  regu- 
larity and  method  in  his  fchool,  than  to  make  the  fcholars  love  and 
fear  God.     Mrs.  Tjimmer  obfeiVcs  on  ir,  with  herufual'judgment : 

**  This  mode  of  giving  religious,  or  r^ihov /ihiUsophical  instructon,  mzy  ^t^ 
fibly  contribute  ioproduce  ortia  in  the  scJml ;  but  a  mure  powerful  motive  will 
be  found,  I  conceive,  by  fchoolboys  in  the  dread  of  the  xv^m^^/ ^^iiffff 
and  the  vjoodai yokes,  &c.  much  more  than  this  is  ncceifary  to  produce  order 
in  llie  heart  of  a  iingie  individual  of  the  falleu  race  of  man/' 

Mr.  L.  condemning,  of  courf*,  the  Chufch  Catechifm,  which  we 
tell  him^  for  he  feems  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  is  founded  on  Scripture^  re- 
marks, that  Scripture  Caiechifms  are  the  bcft ;  and  he  adduces  fome 
fpecimens  or  one,  framed  by  one  Frcame,  aQiiaker;  that  ib,  xh^ 
queflions  w,ere  framed  by  him,  and  the  refponics  conflft  of  pailages 
from  Scripture.  To  this  there  can  be  no  objcdlion  ;  but,  wi  fec.no 
rcafon  in  the  world  why  the  Church  Catechifm  (houldbe  rejeaed, 
and  a  Quaker  Catechifm  introduced  in  its  (lead.  It  would  not  be  fair  • 
^Ji^  judge  of  this  favourite  catechifm  of  Mr.  L.'s  by  the  few  fpcciment 

before 
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6eibre  ua ;  when  we  (hall  baire  (een  the  whole  of  it  we  ifaali  be  bettev 
able  to  decide  oa  its  merits.  It  however  does  not  aniwer  the  ptir« 
poTe  for  which  Mr»  L.  pr^tffis  to  adopt  it ;  namely,  for  the  inft  no« 
tion  of  *^  youth  id  the  leading  and  unconirffVirUd  frineiplis  t^'Chrifiim^ 
Uity^  It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  the  moft  common  capacity,  and  ta 
ably  pomted  out  by  Mrs.  Trimmer,  that  he  could  not  poffibly  give 
his  pupils  an  explanation  of  the  texts  which  he  quotes,  without  toudu 
ing  upon  ibme  of  the  moft  controverted  points  of  do£krine/  Adoptkig 
a  part  of  Mis.  Trimmer's  plan  of  education  (though  multlating'that 
^  he  does  moft  of  the  pallaees  which  he  quotes  from  Scriptuie),  he 
propofes  fo  introduce  Dr.  Watts's  Divine  Songs  for  Children^  among 
a  part  of  his  boys )  on  which  Mrs.  Trimmer,-  mpft  peittneatly,  aflca  ^ 

"  What  edition  of  Dr.  Watts' s  Divine  Songs  can  Mr.  Lancafler  fet  }ik 
fcholars  to  learnt  There  are,  I  know,  two  editions  incirculation ^  one  9« 
the  pioas  author  wrote  it,  and  approved  by  orthodox  Chri(lians>  f/ic  otlier 
mltereJ  since  his  death  to  fuit  S^iHian  ojiinions.  'This  book>  therefore,  either 
way,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  free  from  the  *■  uncomrovined^  doctrimes  of  Cbrii* 
tiamfy.** 

According  to  Mr.  L.'s  plan  of  religiotis  tnftru^ion  (if  that  may  be 
called  infiruSfion^  which  leaves  the  mind  of  the  pupil  utterly  untnfora^ 
edof  the  eflential  do£trines  of  Chriftianity),  the  boys  are  pever  to 
pray  but  when  they  feel  the  necefftiy  of  prayer -^  t]iat  is,  as  from  his  lan- 

fuage,  we  muft  neceffarily  infer,  when  they«re  moved  thereto  by  tBe 
{oly  Ghoji  ;  a  necejjity  which,  at  the  rifle  of  being  condemned  2iS  Here- 
ticSf  or  at  leaft,  as  reprobates  infefled  ytrith  a  Pharifaicalfe^-making 
fpiritj  we  fcruple  not  to  affirm,  no  hoy  ever  has  felt ;  nay,,  more  wc 
will  add,  that  no  boy  was  e\er  fe  moved;  of  courfe  prayer  muft  be  eo- 
tirely  out  of  the.queftion.  Howevcfj  prefuming  on  this  experience  in 
his  tavouredpopils,  he  is  to  ftore  their  minds  with  fcriptural  fupplicv' 
tions,  that  they  may  be  at  all  times  prepared  for  extemporaneous  effu- 
fions.  But  every  fobcr  and  reflefting  Chriftian  wifl  concur  with  us, 
we  fufpcft,  in  reprobating  this  wild^and  fantaflical  notion  ;  this  habi- 
tual negleft  of  a  moft  important  duty  ;  and  agree  with  Mrs.  T.  **  that 
It  is  contrary  both  to  reafon  and  to  Scripture  to  fiffer  children  to  pafs 
their  earlicft  years  without  leading  them  into  the  habit  of  prayer.*' 
"  The  neccffity  of  ^ray/r  is  not  a  feeling  that  will  rife  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  mind  of  man,  in  his  prefent  fallen  and  corrupt  Aate^  it  muft  be 
early  inftitled  into  it ;  he  muft  he  taifght  it,  as  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
an  aft  of  dury.  As  to  making  a  Bible  of  a  boy's  memory,  by  making 
him  get  the  Bible  by  rote,  it  is  the  moft  whimfical  and  abfurd  notion 
that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  an  enthufiaft.  A  boy^S  learning  the 
Bible,  without  the  aid  of  ahy  comment  or  expofition,  would  repeat  it 
like  a  parrot,  and  with  about  as  much  benefit  to  himfelf.  As  to  his 
lift  of  books  for  imparling  Religious  and  moral  inftruSion,  fome  of 
them  are  well  calculated  for  that  purpofe,  but  there  are  others 
which  none  but  himfelf,  we  venture  to  fay,  would  ever  have  thought 
of  put^kig  into  the  hands  of  boys  taken  from  the  lower  clafles  of  (o- 
V  '  tiety^ 
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ciety.  Among  thefe  are  Martinet's  CateAifm  rf  Nature ^  and  Tunur^i 
aafy  IfUr$du£ii$n  to  the  Aru  and  Sciences,  in  the  laft»  Chrift  is  repre* 
fenteil  as  a  martyr,  and  not  as  having  died  a  voluntary  facri/ice  for  the 
fins  of  the  whole  wof  Id.  Here  then  the  boys  are  taught  to  rejed  the 
do&rine  of  the  atonement ;  and  dt>cs  Mr*  Lancatter  call  this  (certainly 
m  fundamental  dofirine)  one  of  the  uncontrofierted  do£lrines  of  Chrifti* 
aoity  f  If  he  do,  he  is  grofsly  ignorant,  and  confequently  unfit  for  hit 
fituation ;  and  if  he  do  not,  he  is  abominably  hypocritical ;  for,  under 
a  pretext  of  avoiding  controverfy,  he  feeks  to  htl  the  minds  of  his  boys 
ivith  his  own  pernicious  prejudices  and  mifchtevous  principles.  But, 
glides  the  (hort/lift  which  ne  gives,  there  is  a  Jehoel  Circulating  Li'^ 
trary  of  more  than  300  volumes,  of  which  he  gives  no  lift  at  all.  Ic 
is  not  t€K>  much  to  oelieve  that  he  has  feleded  the  leajl  objectionable 
books  to  exhibit  to  the  public ;  and  therefore  we  may,  without  any 
breach  of  charity,  conclude  that  the  concealed  lift  contains  many  books 
of  a  more  than  douktful  tendency.  But,  independently  of  the  objedion  al-' 
veady  fugaefted  to  the  book  laft  noticed,  it  is  objedionable  in  another 
|K>int  6f  view,  as  jtreatingof  fubjeds  not  at  all  calculated  for  fuch  pu* 
pils  as  Mr.  Lancafter's ;  of  phUofotby  and  mtaphyfics  for  inftance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  following  obfervation  of 
Mrs*  Trimmer  on  this  point. 

'*  I  am  fenfibfe,  (hat  with  many  people  I  ma;^  be  called  illiberal  and  pOt-- 
fvoh'mimled,  for  obje^ing  to  the  iame  nooks  being  read  indircriminately  in 
krbools  for  the  higher  and  lower  clades  of  children.  But  it  is  a  principle 
Irom  which  I  never  can  depart,  being  founded  on  obfervation  as  well  as  [on] 
theory,  that  the  labouring  part  of  iTie  community  is  promoted  far  more  by 
teaching  them  things  that  are  likely  to  be  ufeful  to  them  in  (heir  proper  fla- 
ttoUf  than  by  the  ftudy  of  (he  fciences." 

The  laft  divifion  of  Mr.  Lancafter's  plan  which  this  excellent  lady 
bas  undertaken.to  analyze,  is  tl^at  which  relates  to  Initiatory  Schools. 
bir.  L.  having  a  new  fyftem  of  his  own  to  produce,  confiders  it  ne* 
ceflarv  to  pave  the  way  for  its  introduSion  by  decrying  all  exifting 
fchools  of  (his  defcription  ;  and  this  he  attempts  to  do,  per  fas  etnefat^ 
by  truth  and  falfehood.  His  abufe  of  them  is  indifcriminatc;  decla- 
iDatory ;  and,  in  many  inftanccs,  to  our  knowledge,  utterly  unfoun- 
ded.  The  village  fchools  throughout  the  country,  and  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  are  by  no  means  fuch  as  this  bold 
innovator  rtprefents  them ;  they  zx^not  Icenesof  djf order  andnoi/Cf  nor 
is  ^<  the  improvement  of  the  littk  ones"  unattended  to.  No  doubt 
there  is  great  room  for  amendment  in  many  of  thefe  fchools,  and  of 
the  parochial  fchools  alfo ;  but,  with  all  their  faults,  they  are  infinite- 
ly preferable  to  Mr.  L.'s  boafted  fchools  of  perfefiion — for  the  chil- 
aren  are  taught  to  pray,  to  repeat  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  to  wor(hip  their  God  iri  his  templt.  In 
Ihort,  they  are  taught  to  be  Chrijliansy  which  his  boys  are  not.  ite 
calls  the  attention  of  the  publ  ic 

**  To  a  diftind  friendlefs  par(  of  (lie  communityi  X  mean  Uie  poor  chil- 
dren 
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'  dren  who  are  in  parifli  workboufes^  who  are  often  friendlefs  [he  firfl  de- 
fcribes  them  gaieralfy  as  friendrefs  bjsings^  and  In  ifae  next  line  tells  as  they 
are  tften  {6],  and  immured  in  thefe  receptacles  of  poverty,  deprefldon,  and 
vice,  without  education^  and  without  hope ;  children  to  whom  cnrits  and 
ill  treatment  are  too  often  ibbftif  ut^  of  [for]  parental  fmilet  or  maternal  care. 
I  have  often  viewed  thefe  poor  ^r^W  children,  when  pacing  with  (bl«mn  ' 
fteps,  and  downcall  eyes,  along  the  Ilreets  to  a  place  of  pablic  worlhip ; 
and  the  fettSed  gloom  and  unbappinefs,  vifible  on  fome  of  their  countenan* 
ces^  has  [have]  atcradted  my  forrowful  attention,  and  forced  from  my  eyes 
the  unavailing  tears  of  pity.** 

This  is  the  miferable  rant  of  the  pfeudp-philanthropy  of  modem 
times.  We,  too,  have  fecn  thefe  children  going  to  chiirch,  as  often 
as  Mr.  Lahca(ler>  but  we  certainly  have  viewcfd  them  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent eye ;  we  have  admired  their  general  Wder,  cleairfincfs,  and 
healthy  appearance ;  we  have  felt  proud  of  our  country  on  contempla* 
ting  thefe  interefting  objcds  ;  and  grateful  to  our  God  for  giving  lit 
grace  to  be  charitable.  Let  any  one  fay»  who  has  witnefled  the  glorU 
Otts  fj^edade  annually  exhibited  at  St.  Paul's,  whether  this  horilble 
pradice  be  not  tbe  phantom  of  a  wild  imagination,  and  a  libel  on  the 
moft  charitable  country  iiTthe^orld.  Biit,  perhaps,  our  reforming 
Quaker's  feelings  Were  hurt  by  the  refledion  that  thefe  unfortunate, 
children  were  going  to  imbibe  a  pharifMcal  feSf^maJting  fpirit  at  the 
fietfU'houJt.  That  the  practice  of  fmrming  the  poor  is,  in  many  re-' 
fpeda,  a  pernicious  and  mod  obie£lionable  practice,  we  are  not  dif- 
pofed  to  deny ;  and  that  the  parim  workhoufes  may  not,  all  of  them, 
be  fo  well  conduced  as  they  ought  to  be,  may  be  equally  true  ;  but 
that  any  of  them  are  fuch  as  to  juftify  the  pidure  which  this  man  has 
drawn  of  them,  we  cannot  believe,  and  that  numbers  of  them,  in  the 
metropolis  even,  and  in  its  vicinity,  are  the  very  reverfe  of  this,  w^ 
can,  upon  our  own  knowledge,  affirm.  We  refer  Mr.  Lancafter  to 
the  workhoufes  of  Hackney,  of  Iflington,  of  St.  Luke's,  of  SpitaU 
fields^  of  St.  Andrew's  Holborn,  of  St.  George,  Hiin over- fquare,  and 
of  Kenfington,  for  the  proof  that  what  w^  have  aflerted  is  true,  and 
that  he  has  affirmed  the  thing  which  is  not.  Mr.  L.  ought  to  have 
f: now n  that  the  children  of  the  poor,  though  orphans,  are  neither 
friendUfs  nor  oppreJfed\ — the  Overfeers  are  their  legal  guardians,  bound 
to  watch  over,  to  befriend,  and  to  proteS  them  ;  and  the  Magijlrates 
have  the  power  to  vidt  and  infpe£t  th^  workhoufes,  to  examine  into 
the  ftate  of  their  inhabitants,  and  topunifli  the  overfeers  for  any  breach 
or  negled  of  ^heir  duty.  But  the  fa£t  is,  that  Overfeers  in  general 
perform  their  duty,  zealoufly  and  confcientioudy.  Nor  does  the 
goardianfhip  of  theparifh  cfficers,  nor  the  fuperintenditig  power  of  the 
Mfl^Hlrates  end -here.  The  children  cannot  be  bound  apprentices, 
without  the  confent  of  two  Magiftrates ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  thfe  offi** 
cer$  ta  fee  that  they  are  well  and  properly  treated  during  their  appren** 
ticeflitps  $  and  this,  alfo,  is  a  duty  ]which  we  know,  in  many  paritb** 
es,  they  ftridly  difcharge.  Shame,  then,  on  thefe  overcharc^ed  pic-* 
"tores  Qt  mifery  andoppreffion;  thefe  outrageous  Hbtls;  deftined  t9 
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anfwer  an  inUr^ftei^  and,  we  will  add^  a  moji  inftiiom^  and  moji  mi%^ 
chiiV9us  purpofe ! 

In  this  part  of  her  work,  we  cannot  but  thinlc  that  Mrs*  Trimmer 
concedes  rather  too  mucU  to  the  objeA  of  her  animadverfions,  and 
treats  him  with  rather  too  much  forbearance.  Our  ctreumfcribed  li- 
mits, however,  will  not  allow  us  (6  ftipply  this  defe£h,  in  every  in- 
fhince.  What  £he  fays  on  Sunday  Schools  is  iit  pcrfefl  unifon  with  our 
fcntimcnts  on  that  fubjedi.  ^  i 

/'  In^Sunday  SchwhmMM  valuable  in(lra£lion  is  gix'en,  and  great  good  dcwe 
by  them ;  and,  when  under  t|ie  infpedion  of  the  parochisu  minin«r»  an<f 
other  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  ihe  national  system  of  in-firudion  it 
'  adhered  to.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mufl  be  coofetred,  that  this  inftitutfon  fs 
often  made  life  of  as  a  means  oi  alienating  the  children  of  the  lower  ordera 
from  the  Churcll,  fiarticularly  h  the  Met£>dist's  and  Jnaha/ttists'^  (This  we 
know  to  be  the  cafe^  to  a  very  great  and  alarming  extent  indeed !)  **  This  ' 
evil  might  have  been  prevented,  in  the  firQ  inflance^  by  (he  proper  fupport 
and  encouragement  ot  Sunday  Schools  in  every  parifli ;  and  it  (Hll  admits  of  a 
temedy  by  the  fame  means." 

Having  cleared  the  way,  in  the  rhanner  defcribe(},  Mr.  L.  procccdii 
to  make  his  propofal,  for  the  grand  objeftof  all  his  efFotts,  theforma^ 
tion  of  a  Jociety  for  thi  joint  pur p  of es  of  iftablljhing  fne  jcbooU  all  over  th^ 
united  kingdomsy  and  training  young  men  for  fchdolmaflers.  This  propo^ 
fal,  and  the  plan  for  carrying  the  notable  fchemc  into  tStOt,  Mrs. 
^  Trimmer  has  analyzed  with  confiderable  talents  and  ilcill,  and  we  )a« 
ment  exceedingly  our  inability  to  follow  her  through  her  mafterly  ana->. 
lyfis.  Our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give  only  a  very  brief  abftraft  of 
it,  .Mr.  Lancafter  propofes  that  the  parrons  of  his  proicfled  focicty- 
fhould  not  prefume  on  their  rjches,  nor,  in  doing  this  adt  of  kindnefs 
to  tlie  poor,  imagine  that  they  are  doing  any  thing  more  than  'a  duty* 
incumbent  on  them.  He  feems  to  forget,  that,  though  charity  be  tho- 
duty  of  a  ChrlAian,  It  is  left  to  himfelf  to  chufe  the  means  of  difplay^^ 
ing  it,  and  to  fele3  its  oijeSls  :  and  that  any  man,  whether  of  rank  or 
not,  who  is  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  any  charitable 
infttiution,  is  perfedlly  warranted!  to  inquire  into  the  gbjedb  and  ma* 
ftagement  of  it,  and  even  to  prefcribe  the  terms  on  which  his  required 
fupport  (hall  be  given.  Nor  in  fo  doing  does  he  violate  his  duty,  in 
the  fmalleft  degree.  But  Mr.  L.  is  particularly  anxious  that  the  mem* 
bers  o^his  fociety  ihall  not  di£late  to  the  fchoolmafters,  who  are  all  to 
be  of  his  own  training.  But  of  this  more  prefently.  Mis.  Trimtfief 
cbferves  on  this  paiTage ; 

"  If  I  underftand  the  pafTage  aright,  it  is  Mr.  Laneafter's  *'wi{h  'in  bring'* 
ing  forward  his  propofal  for  introducing  a  new  fyftem  of  education;  to  hav# 
gvery  obstacle  rented  out  rfhis  way,  particularly  the  claafe  in  '  the  ^ct  cf  Vni^ 
formityi  which  lays  a  reflraint  upon  fchoolmafiers,  and  requires  them  totak^ 
out  a  licence,  &c. ;  and  that  he  alfo  wilhes  nofiower  to  be  lodged  m  the  kmdr 
eftfit  society  he  is  defirous  to  fee  formed*  *.let  the  mgmbers  ef  ip  it  vti§  tbey  m^* 
liH  that  of  en\:ouragii^  marit^  and  bellowing  rewafds,'' 
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In  truth,  he  evidently  wilhcs  the  members  to  be  a^iviy  only  in  fup- 
plying  him  with  the  means  of  carrying  his  plan  into  execution;  and 
then  to  fink  into' mere  puppets,  to  be  moved  only  as  he  fliallpleafe. 
Wifhing  his  fuciety  to  be  as  extenfive,  and  hi^  fchools  as  numerous, 
at  poffible,  be  is^  of  courfe  anxious  to  have  it  known,  that  no  religi- 
CU6  diiUn^ons  are  to  be  acknow)eds:ed»  and  that  nothing  is  to.be 
laughty  no  Crtedi^  no  Church  Cattchijm^  which  can  give  offence  to 
any  le<9ary  whatever.  Whence  our  readers  will  eafily  conceive>  that 
nothing  tffiential  to  a  Chriflian  would  be  taught.  Wc  ihall^extrai^ 
the  concluding  part  of  this  p.aflage;  with  Mrs.  Trimmer's  moft  fenh- . 
ble  comments  Vipon  it. 

**  But  thecRANDBASis  ofChristianity  ALONEisbroad  enongk 

ibr  the  whole  balk  of  mankind  to  Hand  upon,  and  joiii  hands  as  children 
of  one  family.  This  balis  is  '  Glory  to  God  and  the  increafe  of  /ttate 
mid  gotd-wili  amongd  mat,*  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  imitate  the 
condu^  of  the  good  Samaritan.  Where  is  the  iincere  Churchman^ or 
Diflenter  that  would  not  readily  unite  to  '  pour  the  oil  and  wine  into  the 
poor  man's  wounds  ?'  Ah  then  !  lt;t  the  friends  of  youth,  among  every  de- 
nomination, of  Chridians^  exalt  the  standard  of  £d(7Cation>  and  rally 
rvmdit  for  their  Jiresei^atiM  \  forgetting,  for  a  while  their  private  religious 
differences  of  opinion,  and  purfuing  two  grand  objedls  for  the  publib  good — 
,the  promotion  of  good  morals,  and  the  inflru6lion  of  youth  in  ufeful  learn- 
ings adapted  to  their  refpe61ive  (ituations. 

"  That  the  Gkry  if  God  and  universal  Charity  are  the  two  great  objedls 
which  Chriflians  Ihould  always  keep  in  view,  no  one  who  knows  what 
Chridianity  is  can  deny.  And  the  grand  basis  of.  Christianity, 
comprizing  all  the  fundamentals  of  the  Cbrifiian  religion^  is  certainly  <  broad 
enough  for  the  whole  bulk  of  mankind  to  (land  upon,  and  join  hand;;  as 
children  of  one  family  '^  for  it  19,  in  fa<5l,  no  other  than  the  combined  doc* 
trims  rf  mr  SAVieuR  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Afiostles ;  bu,t  the  misfortune 
is,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  have  not  kept  to  this  ground,  but  have 
gone  beyond  the  prefcribed  bounds,  fomeone  way  and  fome  another^  from 
their  different  interpretations  of  fcriptare ;  and  it  is  not  poflible  to  bring 
them  to  agree  in  religious  opinions  'on  allji^nis ;  bat  this  ought  not  to  be  any 
binderance  to  their  regarding  .each  other  as  brethren  ;  though  thofe  who 
maintain  the  highest  gr&nd  will  not  be  perfuaded  to  come  dowQ  to  the  level 
I  of  thofe  who  defcend  to  the  laivest ;  I  mean  in  refpedl  to  articles  cf  faith. 
In  the  text  which  Mr.  Lancafler  quotes  as  the  grand  basis  f  Christianity  he 
appears  to  have  made  a  wrong  choice  ;  for  no  generahT^'mg  system  can  be 
fairly  built  apon  it.  The  reader,  on  referring  to  the  Bible,  will  find  that 
it  fiands  thus  in  the  second  chapter  of  St,  lMke*t  Gospel,  *  Gbry  to  God  in  the 
kighesi,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men  J  It  was  the  chorus  fung  by 
the  angelic  kost^  who  fuddenly  ^ppear'e^i  to  the  fhepherds  of  Bethlehem  afler 
the  ANGBt  ofTHK  LoRD  had  faid,  '  Fear  not;  for  behold,  I  bring  yoa  ' 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy^  which  (half  be  unto  you,  .and  to  all  people.  For 
nnto  yoa  is  born  this.day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ 
X.M  Lord/  Here  is  nothing  faidof  *  Peace  and  good-will a/ww^j/  men;* 
the  text  evidently  relates  to  the  good-will  or  met cy  ^  God  towards  men  in 
fending  bis  only  begottei^  Son  to  be  a  faviour  to  thiem.  If  the  text  is  ap^ 
plicable  in  any  fenfe  tc^  Education,  it  mud  be  underflood^  I  think,  to  direct 
.parents  and  teachers  to  make  their  children  acquaintad  with  ih^  good tidingf 
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of  the  ang«I ;  and  (o  teach  t^cm,  in  imitation  of  the  Qicphcrds  (who,  we  maj 
obferve  bythe  way,  were  men  of  lowly  ilation,)  to  glorily  ard  praifc  God 
for  his  wonderful  goodnefsto  mankind.  In  rdped  to  Mr.  Lancaftcr'a  advice 
to  *  exalt  the  standard  rf education,  and  rally  round  it  for  the  ffeservatiori  i^  joutk^ 
!be  members  of  the  Church  of  England  may  fairly  reply,  •  Th^  Stan- 
DAUD  OF  Chriibtian  EDUCATION  was  eredcd  by  our  pious  forefathers  at 
the  Reformation  ;,we  have  every  one  of  as  been  enrolled  as  member*  l^f 
the  National  Church,  and  «re  folemnly  engaged  to  fupport  it  onrfetves,  and 
brinff  up  our  children  according  to  its  holy  ordinances.  We  cannot.rtf£^ 
fwoij  AKOTHER  Standard,  without  deferting  irom  that  which  we  confideras 
#ir  Standard  of  tub  jSanctuary;  neither  caa  wc;  fend  our  childreo 
away  from  it,  for  theyalfo  have  been  folemnly  enrolled^  and  how  can  we 
with  juftice  dhftanchixe  them»  whilst  they  are  ttnable  to  choofe  for  them- 
ielves  ?'  Bcfides  this,  thanks  to  a  gracious  Providence !  we  have  a  So- 
ciety of  our  own,  conlifling  at  this  lime  of  more  than  26*00  members, 
"whofe  end  and  deiign  is  to  proniote  the  interefls  of  the  Established  Church,  ^ 
and  who  certainly  will  not  join  another  focvety  for  purpof'es  unfavourable  to  , 
thofe  interefls.  At  leafl,  let  .us  have  time  Co  confider,  whether  the  two 
great  objects  propofed  by  Mr.  LancaHer  would  really  be  anfwered  by  our 
S>rlaking  our  iiandard,  and  permitting  our  children  to  be  educated  with  a 
view  to  morality  only,  and  to  be  initiated  in  that  leamin^t  of  the  utility  of 
which»  to  perfons  in  lo^ly  Aations,  fomc  of  us  at  leafl  are  doubtful,  't^he 
conduct  of  ihe  good  Santari tan  ^'ii  are  ready  to  jmitate,  by  joining  with  our 
Chrifiian  brethren  in  any  act  of  benevolence.  We  will  fublcribe  with  them 
to  the  fame  hofpilals,  and  give  tickets  of  admilTion  without  any  inquiry 
concerning  religious  opinions;  we  will  contribute  toUhe  fame  occafional 
fubfcriptions  ^or  individuals.  In  Hiort,  we  will  afTociate  with  them  for  the 
relief  of  any  of  the  temporal  dil^re^les  of  the  poor  at  large';  but  in  the  af^ 
fair  of  education  we  mull  conlider  well  whether  the  remedy  propofed  is 
really  of  an  efficacious  nature",,  before  we  adminifler,  or  even  provide 
it.' — Such,  I  conceive,  would  be  the  anfwer  of  every  zealous  member  of 
the  national  church  to  fuch  a  propofalas  Mr.  Lancaficr's." 

The  (irft  objeA  of  the  new  fociety,  according  -to  Mr.  Lancafter's 
plan,  (hould*  be  to  provide  fuitable  mafters  and  miftrefTes  for  his 
fchools ; — of  the  qhaIific«ittons  of  fuch  teachers,  his.  ideas  ai«  what 
modern  phiiofipbifls  would  call  liberate  eandtdy  znAenkirgrd. 

''  I  do  not  think  it  a  commendable  thing  for  any.  body  of  men  to  infringe  ^ 
the  rights  of  individuals;  therefore  it  would  not  be  properfor  a  fociety  to  <^ 
dilate  t6  teachers,  having  fchools  of  their  own,  how  or  what  they  (liould  .1 
teach.  I  conceive  any  perfon,  whofe  moral  charader  and  abilities  were 
likely  to  make  him  ferviccable  to  the  rifjng  generation,  fliould  be  an  object 
of  ^it>  fociety's  protection,  let  his  denomination  of  religion  be  what  it  may,  ^ 
and  let  him  purfue  whatever  methods  of  religious,  or  other  inllruclion^  his  j 
iincere  and  befi  intentions  may  dictate  */*  ^ 

And  thefe  teachers,  who  are  to  have  this  *  unlimited  confidence  «e-  \ 
pofed  in  them,  and  who  are  deftincd,  as  he  fays,  to  fill  **aa  office  on  j 
yi\^ic\i  the  national  morah  and  the  fate  of  empires  depend,"  are  to  be.  | 
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<^  j^ung  menfr$^  |6  /«  ao  year$  of  agi^*  and  to  be  ftUIy  qualified  to 
take  tbe  charge  of  a  fchoo},  containing  firorrt  200  to  300  boys  in  twelve 
Montis.     And  ^  plan  fo  perfectly  prepofterous  as  to  malce  us  almoft 
doubt  tbe  fanity  of  his  intelle£ls  who  could  devife  it,  does  this  man 
griTely  call  upon  the  country  to  adopt.    Oh!  but  the  plan  is  net  only 
excellent  in  theory,  but  equally  fo  in  pradice ! — pobatum  (/i.     Mr« 
I  L.  has  youths  of  j^/^^n»  forfooth,  aye,  and  evenof/W/^^ff,  who  fu» 
I  periiuend  and  manage^  the  one  a  hundred  and  twenty,  the  other  a 
I  hundred  boys;  ^^  but,"  fays  Mrs.  T.  <Mf  I  underftand  the  matter 
rights  they  proceed  in  a  mecbanical^Wiy  by  means  o(  iey-ioois^  which 
they  are  required  to  follow  exadly,  ^and  by  which  they  could  eSedu. 
ally  reach  the  boys  of  their  refpedive  clafles,  without  knowing  them* 
felves  the  principleis  on  which  their  lelFofis  are  -founded."     In  fliort, 
it  is  clear  that  the  object  of  his  plan  is  to  render  himfelf  the  abfolute 
.  mafter  of  a  very  conhderable  portion  of  the  rifing  gen;  ration,  through 
rrhe  medium  of  his  own  agents,  who  are  to  z€t  for^him,  to  repeat  hh 
^ieilbas,  and  to  carry  his  meafures  into  effe£L     Affiliated  focieties  are 
thus  to  be  eftabliflied  throughout  the  country,  of  boys  trained  to  mili« 
tary  diicipline,  infeded  with  the  efprit  de  corps,  and  prepared  to  zQf 
in  any  manner,  which  their  grand-mafier,  Mr.  Lancalier  himfelfg  may 
direA,     In  this  only  is  he  confident  $  all  His  meafures  lead  to  the  at* 
tainment  of  this  end ;  though  in  other  relpe^s  they  are  utterly  in* 
confident  with  his  avowed  original  purpofe  ;  for  he  profefles  to  found 
his  claims  to  preference  and  protefiion,  on  the  fimflicity  of  his  plao^ 
when  the  preparation  for  his'novitiate  teachers,  though  to  6e  comple- 
ted in  the  ihort  period  of  a  year,  is,  as  Mrs.  T.  obferves,  of  fuch  a 
^mnfrehanfive  kind»  that  ^'  the  fimplicity  of  his  plan  vanifbes  out  of 
fight." 

In  her  fubiequent  remarks,. Mrs.  Trimmer  dete£ls  many  very  grofs 
mifquotationB  of  Scripture,  by  Mr. .  Lancafler  ^  which  (hew,  as  ihe 
£iyf ,  the  danger  of  trufting  to  fuch  a  Bible  aSv^the  memory  \  but  Y^hich, 
we  think,  (hew  a  great  deal  more.  On  this  topic,  however,  we  (hall  npt  ^ 
enlarge  ;  and  indeed  we  muft  now  bring  this  article  to  a  clofe.  JBefore. 
we  fuu(h  it,  howerer,  we  will  enableour  readers  to  form  fome  opi;-. 
nioo  of  the  fpecies  of  teachers  which  Mr.  L.  is  likely  to  provide  for 
•Ae  inftrudion  of  the  rifing  generation,  by  telling  them,  that  of /i&/r- 
maen  yvuthsj  whom  he  has  hrn^felf  prepared  for  that  important  office 
I*'  on  which  the  national  morals  and  the  fate  of  empires^  depend  ;" 
Jivekn  attend  their  mafier  to  a  ^aker*s  Meetings  and  the  thirteenth  is 
[M  Anabaptift  I!  !  This  curious  faft  may  alfo  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  influence  which  the  mafter  acquires  over  his 
boys,  and  on  which  Mr.  L.  lays  fo  great  a  ftrcfs,  is  exerted.  And 
yw  it  is  to  the  promotion  of  this  part  of  his  plan,  that  his  Majefty, 
tlie  head  of  the  eftabliflied  Church,  and  a  great  part  of  his  royal  family, 
liavc  been  advifed  to  fubfcribe.  We  fully  concur  with  Mrs.  T.  in  the 
•piAion,  '*  that  of  all  plans  which  can  be  formed  for  the  education  of  . 
|yoath,thofo  which  propofe  giving  up  the  interns  of  religion  to  tempo^. 
Wimt§bjeSSf  are  tbc.moft  to' be  guarded  againft."    They  are  indeed ! 
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and  itisy  upon  this  ground,  principally/  that  we  are  moll  anxious  to 
put  jthe  country  on  their  guard  againft  the  plans  of  Mr.  Lancaften 

The  remaining  part  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  book  is  devoted  to  a  conii-^ 
deration  of  the  national  fjiftem  of  education,  as  enforced  by  the  ad  of 
'  uniformity.  And  here  (he  gives  an .  epitome  of  an  admirabie 
trafi,  on  the  duties  of  a  Chrifiian  fchoolmafter,  written  early  in  the 
laft  century,  hy  Dr.  Talbot,  and  printed  and  circulated  by  the  Society 
for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge  \  a  tra£l  whi^h  cannot  be  too  wcH 
known,  nor  too  widely  diftributed.  The  qualifications  there  fliewn 
to  be  requifite,  are  very  different,  indeed,  from  thofc  which  the 
teachers  of  Mr.  Lancafter  are  required  to  poflefs.  In  0lort,  the  two 
fyftems  of  ^({ucation  exhibit  a  perfeA  contraft ;  as,  'indeed,  they  muft 
of  courfe  do,  when  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  the  bafis  of  the  one,  and 
temporal  objeSfs  are  the  end  of  the  other.  To  the  members  of  the  - 
Church  of  England  we  hy^  ulrum  l>orum  mavis  accipe\  but  do  not 
profefs,  as  you  mud  do,  a  decided  preference  to  the  one,  and,  at  tbe  ' 
fame  time,  give  encouragement  to  the  other.'  We  have  entered  thus  ' 
at  large  into  an  inveftigation  of  this  fubjedl,  not  only  becaufe  we  think 
it  one  of  the  higheft  importance;  but  becaufe  it  appears  to  us  that, 
from  the  liberal  fpirit  of  the  age,  difplayed  in  its  fuperiority  to  all  pre- 
judices \  from  the  habit  of  judging  of  things  at  firft  fight,  as  it  were  ; 
and  from  the  fajbion  of  encouraging  every  fpecies  of  innovation,  and 
every  kind  of  quachry  ;,  many  perfons  of  the  firft  refpe£^ ability,  who, 
bad  they  fubmitted  to  the  trouble  of  examination  and  inquiry,  would 
immediately  have  perceived  the  danger  of  fetting  fuch  an  example, 
have  contributed  to  the  fu6cefs  of  a  m^fft  artful ''and  infidious  plan, 
pregnant  with  the  raofk  pernicious  con fequences ;  a  plan,  too,  not 
called  for,  nor  judificd  by  any  neceflity  ;  but  leading  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  another  ipoft  beneficial  fyftem,  and  calculated  to  produce  tbe 
mofl  beneficial  effe^s,  becaufe  founded  on  the  religion^  and  fahdion- 
ed  by  the  laws,  of  the  land.  Let  fuch  perfons,  now  that  their  eyes 
nuft  be  open  to  the  danger  of  their  condu£^,  form  2Lfociety  for  carry- 
ing this  fyftem  into  full  effed},  and  they  will  indeed  render  the  moft 
cffential  fervice  to  their  country. 

\ye  (hall  conclude  this  article,  with  Mrs.  Trimmer^s  clofing  rdlcc- 
tions,  after  her  review  of  the  fyftem  in  queftion|  and  of  the  qualifioa*  ^ 
tipns  of  a  matter  intended  toad  upon  it.   ^ 

«<  Let  u^  noyr  eonfidtr  wha't  kind  of  ch^raden  a  fcbool  under  fuch  a 
nafter,  with  the  aid  of  the  parochial  minider  (as  the  national  fyftem  requiresi.)  ^ 
and  with  the  blefQng  of  God  (which  we  may  conclude. he  will  earoeftiy 
implore,)  will  produce  ;  namely,  youths  well  inflrudled  in' all  tbe  articles  ^ 
/^^  Christian  Faith,  and  the  iuties  of  religicn  and  morality,  as  taught   by 
the  Commandments  of  God  inijte  Dec  a  log  uc,  and  the  Precejits  of  tie  \ 
GospEt  \  and  deiirous  of  making  a  rood  afe  of  the  learning  that  has  been  ' 
beftowed  upop  {hem  by  a  pi^oper  difcharge  of  all  the  relative  duties  as  jMr» 
irothfrsl'  pf prentices t   domestic  servants,  artificens,  laiourers)  &CC*  and  as  Ujtmi 
sfhfccttnnago^dCHnisTiAvs. 

9*  Nf  t  only  the  «(ieii)bers  of  tbe  Charch  of  SnslaDd,  byt  Utf>Gs«f  onhm 
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xommQpioDJt  (who  purfae  a  fimilar  mode  oi  Cateckfiical  InstKucfion^  and  teach 
the  faaie  things  in  refped  to  moll  of  the  fundameiilai  doArines  of  Chiidi- 
aAity,)  will  b«  read^,  I  am  p«r(uaded,  to  joiu  with  ut  in  preferring  the/<7/« 
Ur,  from  a  convidion  that  it  i«  il^eir  intereU  as  well  as  ours  to  guard  again/l 
the  introduction  of  generalising /tlans  into  their  fchools  of  charily;  but  it  js 
to  be  feared  that  one  numerous  and  prevailing  fed,  who  too  lightly  eAeew 
the  Holy  Sacraments  of  the  Chridian  Chprch,  placing  their  dependence  on 
the  preaching  of  their  own  miniders^  will  be  di(  do  fed  to  let  this  plan  go  on 
without  an  objedion  on  their  part,  in  full  conodence  that  the  elect  will  b^ 
called  al  God^s  appointed  time^  let  their  education  be  what  it  may.     fiut'I 
yill  not  enlarge  on  t^is  fubjed,  as  I  have  no  defire  to  increafe  the  animofi- 
ties  which  unhaopily  fubiiil  between  Chriltians  of  the  feci  I  allude  to  and 
foroe  orthodox  Cbridians.     I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  (ay,  that  the 
pains  which  are  taken  by  the  former  to  make  proielytes*  fliould  call  forth 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  general  to.ofe  their  utmoU  vigilance  to  keep 
tbe  young  members  witliin  the  fold ;  and  nothing,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  far  better  judges  in  tiiis  matter  than  myfeif,  would  fo  effeflually  promote 
this  defirabl^  end  among  the  lower  orders,  as  a  more  particular  attention  to 
tbe  exifiing  Charity  Schools  on  the  Conftitutional  foundation,  and  the  in* 
creale  of  them.     Thefe  are  the  free  schools  which  it  behoves  us  particularly 
to  fapport;  and  no  pariOi  (liould  be  without  one;  in  London  they  (hould 
be  multiplied;  but  the  inftrudion  in  them  certainly  ought  to  be  conformable 
%o  the  foundation  laid  at  the  Reformation,  cauchet real  and  explanatoiy,     Foc 
can  the  members  of  the  Church  conlillently  give  iheir fiat iicuUrjiatrmagelo 
fchools  in  which  the  Church  Catechifm  is  not  taught? 

'*  Not  that  I  would  recommend  any  infringement  of  the  >fr/  g^  Toleratiam ; 
or  Ittggeft,  that  difference  of  rd^gious  opinion  Qiould  be  a  ground  of  hatred 
Bnd  contention  amongil  Chriflians.  There  is  no  occaiion  to  talk  to  mere 
children  abogt  thefe  things  ;  they  may  be  in(ira6ied  in  every  point  of  doc- 
trine and  pradice  without  knowing  that  fuch  differences  fubfid,  till  the 
lime  arrives  when  they  will  be  required  to  renew  their  baptifmal  vow,  at 
which  time  charity  children  ufually  leave  fchool.  Then .  indeed,  the\'  ought 
4o  be  tjaade  acquainted  with  thele  differences,  fo  as  to  ^nard  them  ffom  be- 
ing drawn  away  from  tlie  Church,  but  not  to  lead  them  into  controverfies. 
"  However,  let  me  not  be  thought  defirous  of  rejecting  Mr«  LanraUer^s 
method  of  inftruftion  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  our  dta-- 
Tity  schools  would  derive  confiderable  advantage  from  introducing  it  in  fever^l 
refpeds*  but  efpecially  i>ecau(e  it  would  nut  only  give  timeior,  bi^t  might. 
^  applied  to,  reUgiqus  infirucpio/f,  with  happy  e^edl,  under  certain  limita« 
tions. 

"  Neither  would  I  wi(h  *to  hare  poor  children,  whatever  migh I  be  the 
'  reltgious  profeffions  of  their  parents,  excluded  from  our  Church  Schools; 
they  i]M>uld  be  received  into  them  with  proper  recommendations,  on  one 
condition,  namely,  that  they  mufl  be  taught  with  therelh  This,  as  1  havo 
been  informed,  is  done  in  fome  fchools  unfavourable  to  the  EHablilbmept ;  ' 
ttidJl  is  propof^  to  be  done  in  Mr.  Lancafler's  on  a  very  extenlive  icale« 
Surely  th^,  th^t  Church,  which  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Con stitV" 
TioN,  as  well  as  the  Glory  of  the  Nation,  mav  juflly  claim  the  privi- 
leges of  educating  her  own  members  according  to  her  own  fyfien>,  and  of 
makiag  Ihe  condition  above  mentioned  with  feeders.  But  it  is  certainly 
aiking  too/ much  to  require  the  members  of  theXhurch  to  withlu>Id  from 
^lUrep in  theix  icbopl  education  their  Crsed  ^nd  their  Catbcuism,  their 
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Bible  in  &£if  and  their  Common  Prater  'Book/  and  "  to  kteji  tn  the  hack 
'  ground*'  all  ^ti peculiar  doctrines  which  the  Church  holds  facred,  lor  (he  Cake 
of  acquiring,  by  a  cheaper,  more  expeditious  and  pleafanter  method, 
thofe  branches  ot  katning  which  children  in  charity  fchoois  ^  tfr^snr,  though 
hy  a  more  tedious  proccfs.  For  it  (hould  b«  remembered,  that  it  is  the  <^- 
filicationof  talents,  and  not  iheAossessian  of  them,  that  is  of  real  importance; 
and  this  is  the  great  obje6l  ot  our  National  S^st^m  in  refpedl  to  the  ieatnipg 
bellowed'  upon  charity  children.  I  am,  however,  ready  to  confefs,  that 
this  end  might  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  appointment  ef  young  men, 
educated  upon  Mr.  Lancafter's  plan,  as  assistant  teachers  to  introduce  his 
mode  of  arrangement,  classification,  &c.  into  charity  Ichools  of  every  deqo* 
xnination ;  by  which  means  alfo  thefe  youths  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
'learning  tho(e  things  which  would  complete  their  qualifications  as  School- 
maders  in  tchools  Delopgin|  to  the  Eflablifhment. 

'•  They  might  there  learn,for  intlance.to  inftru^l  their  future  pupils,that  therf 
has  ilways  been  upon  earth  a  VISIBLE  Church,  to  whTch  the  Chukch  op 
ENGLjtKD,  as  a  branch  of  the  \{oL\  Catholic  or  Christian  Church, 
essentially  And  properly  belongs  ;  that  this  Church  is  diilinguiflied  by  having 
Holy  Sacr a M»iMTs  or<Aji«tf//^  Christ  himself,  as  outnvard signs  of  kea" 
venly  blessings  bestcFwedon  mankind  b)  the  grace  of  God  through  Chr  ist,  and  as 
means  for  obtaining  an  interest  in  these  blessings ;  that  there  is  alfo  in  our  Church 
AVOftiyER  OF  ministers  regularly  ordained,  and  many  oiUnT important  truths, 
of  which  there  is  no  intimation  in  Mr.  L.*s  plan  (nor  indeed  could  it  reafon- 
'  ably  be  expeded  that  there  would  be  any)  :  yet  thefe  truths  are  required  to 
be  taught  to  young  Chriflians  according  to  the  National  System;  of  courfe 
thofe  to  whom  the  education  of  children  and  youth  is  intrufted  by  members    . 
'of  the  National  Church,  fhould  be  acquamted  with  them.     It  is  one  thing  to 
V  tolerate  and  entertain  good  will  towards  thofe  who  diflfer  from  us ;  another  to 
-  give  up  our  children  to  the  tuition  of  thofe  who  would  withhold  from  their 
knowledge  what  every  parent  who  has  an  infant  baptized  is  bound  tq  have 
them  taught." 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  without  exprefling 
our  gratitude  for  her  meritorious  and  fyccefsful  exertions,  on  this  im- 
portant occafion  ;  at  the  fame  time,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  a  wi(h, 
that  in  order  to  render  the  benefit  of  thefe  exertions  as  extenfive  as 
poiCble,  (he  would  comprefs  her  remarks  on  Lancafter's  plan  of  edu- 
cation, in  a  fmaller  compafs,  which  might  ^afily  be  done,  and  circu- 
late them  at  a  low  price.  After  the  prefent  edition  ihaU  be  fotd^ 
which,  we  truift,  it  fpcedily  will  be,  perbags  this  fuggeftion  may  bo 
attended  to  by  ot^r  refpcd^ble  atithor* 

Geographical  DeUniati$ns ;  er  ^  CmpfnJi$us  Hew  af  the.  natural  attd 
poltticai  State  of  all  Parts  of  the  Gbhe,  By  James  Aikin  M.  Q- 
%  Vols.    8vo.    pp.  78a.     I2S.  6d.    Johnfon.    1805—6. 

LORD  BACON  fays  that  fonse  hiftories  are  to  be  fwallowed,  foiae 
mafticated  and  digefted.  But  in  order  that  hiftories,  or  any 
other  books,  may  be  mafticated  and  digefted  tbeie  muft  be  a  previous 
tafte  or  appetite  for  th«fn«    ^bc  mcntsd  tafte  or  appetite  is  c^uriofity. 
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But  all  curiofityv  prefuppofes  fomc  degree  of  knowledge.  There  are 
(bme  Hbes  of  men,  as  the  Laplanders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
of  the  iflands  lately  diicovercd  on  the  pacific  ocean,  in  fo  rude  and 
brutal  a  (late  as  to  have  fcarcely  any  defire  of  knowledge  of  any  kind. 
A  gentleman  who  poiTefTed  the  talent  of  conoprefling  ttuth  into  an 
aphoriflical  and  fcmetimes  a  paradoi^ipal  form,  being  afked  by  a  per- 
fon  what  courfe-of  reading  he  (houid  precrU>e  to  his  fon,  replied 
**-  let  hkn  read  what  he  pleafes."  The  falhc^ot  the  young  man  remon- 
ftrated  againfb  fuch  an  unfriendly  and  fomewhait  faucy  anfwer.  But 
the  gentleinap  explained  his  meaning.  The  habits  and  (late  of  the 
Reader's  mind  is  to  be  confidered  in  the  firR  plaf:e.  What  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another's  poifon  :  and  as  phyficans  generally  alloyirand  evca 
prefcribe  to  their  patients  the  kind  of  food  that  they  like  beft,  fo 
that  kind  of  reading,  which  h  liked  beft  is  moft  nutritious  to  the  mind, 
and  the  moft  falutary  as  well  as  palatable.  This  truih  (a  truth  only 
as  it  relates,  to  liooks  not  hofliic  lu  reti^^ion  or  virtue),  not  always 
duly  attended  to»  Dr.  Aikin  appears  to  have  had  fully  in  his  view 
when  he  formed  the  dtTign  of  compofing  and  publifbing  ihe  prefent 
volume*,— Lpt  the  dodlor  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

.  Prefach. 

**^  It  is  by  no  mean<;  the  intention  of  this  work  to  fuperfede  either  th« 
pommon  elementary  books  on  Geography,  or  the  more  compFete  fy (lems  of 
ll>at  branch  of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  the  reader's  acquaintance 
with  the  fird  is  all  along  fuppol'ed,  a$  ellentinl  to  the  underftandlng  of  Ibe 
terms  employed  in  defcriplion ;  and  the  utility  of  the  fecond  for  the  purpole 
of  exa^  and' particular  information  can  never  be  fppplied  by  a  compendiun^ 
pfany  kind. 

**  The  p/ecifeobjeft  aimed  at  in  thefe  volume^  is  to  aJTord,  in  a  moderate 

'  pompafs,  and  under  an  agreeable  form,  Tuch  a  vie\ir  'l)f  every  thing  moft 

important  relative  to  the  natural  and  political  ftate  of  the  world  which  we 

inhabit,  at  may  dwell  upon  the  mind  in  vivid  colours,  and  durably  imprefs 

if  with  juft  and  indruclive  notions. 

*<^In  the  profccQtion  of  this  defign  I  have  been  guided  by  th«i  tv^o  lead* 
ing  confiderations  refpedling  each  country — what  nature  has  inade  it,  and 
what  man  has  made  it.  Of  thefe,  the  firfi  has  taken  the  precedence,  ai^ 
pointing  to  cnrcum (lances^ which  can  never  fail  to  exert  a  certain  e(ied^ 
which  lurvive  ail  temporary  changes,  and  damp  an  indelible  diara£ker« 
The  fecond,  however,  is  frequently  of  greater  intereft,  and  inculcates  lei^ 
fons  of  more* pradical  importance;  it  has,  therefore,  in  the  mor^  eivili2»4 
liaies,  occupied  the  iargefl  (hare  of  the  defcription.  Both  together  hKv«  a^ 
much  as  polTible  been  brought  to  confpire  in  forming  the  chara6leri(liQ 
itrokes  of  the  (ketch. 

''  As  the  firil  requifite  in  defcribing  a  country  is  to  indentily  it,  the 
I)Oundaries  of  ea$:h  have  been  traced  with  fome  minutpnefs ;  and  it  has  e(^ 
peciaily  b^n  confidered  as  an  objedt  of  confequence  to  (how  how  far  the 
^eat  portions  or  malTes  into  which  nature  fecms  to  have  divided  the  land 
upon  this  globe,  coincide  with  the  territorial  diftributions  made  by  human 
policy.  Thofe  grand  features  of  country,  mountains  and  rivers,  have  iilDa* 
wife  l)eHi  laid  down  with  a  degree  of  precifion  correfpondent  to  their  gecH 
graphical  importance*    Th^fe  deta^8  may,. perhaps/  to  a  ^urfory  reader 

appear 
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afypear  dry  and  tedious ;  but  it  is  always  ftippofed  by  the  writer  tbat  they  are 
iHuftr^ted  by  a  good  map;  for^  without  fuch  a  kind  of  pictured  repsefe,n- 
tation»  words  muft  be  very  inadequate  to  convey  the  images  required. 
Travelling  in  this  manner  with  the  eye  and  underlianding  conjointly,  is  an 
agreeable  occupation,  as  well  as  the  only  fare  method  of  tixing  ideas  of  lo<r 
calily  in  the  memory.  ' 

**  When  the  accompaniment  of  maps  is  confefTed  td  be  fo  cffential  to  th* 
proper' ule  of  this  wok,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  have  been  given  with  it;  but  neither  the  iize  nor  the  price  wouli 
have  admitted  of  them,  except  upon  (b  rmall  a  fcale  as  not  to  anlwer  the 
yift|K>fe;  and  tt  may  be  pre  fumed,  that  few  houfes  in  which  attention  is 
•^id  to  inHrufiion  of  this  kind  are  unprovided  with  a  modern  atlas. 

**  1  have  not  Ixjen  very  folicitous  with  refped  to  the  order  in  which  difle- 
renl  countries  have  been  treated  of.  Arrangement  is  of  no  great  CHjnfe- 
quence,  except  where  it  is  found<:d  upon  a  Tyftem  e/Tentially  connected 
with  the  fubjedl;  but  there  is  no  fyftemalic  reafon  why  one  part  of  the 
world  ihould  be  offered  to  the  reader's  c6niideration  before  another.  A 
commencerpenl  has  bepsi  made  with  Europe,  chiefly  becaufe  an  European 
naturally  regards  his  own  quarter  of  the  globe  as  the  centre  of  all  relations 
^nd  com  parr  fons,  political  and  moral;  and,  indeed,  its  influence  over  the 
reft  feems  to  jullify  this  precedence  in  rank.  The  other  quarters'have  been 
taken  in  their  "ufual  order  ;  and  the  particular  divifions  of  each  have  follow- 
ed each  other  according  to  contiguity,  with  a  general  courfe  of  progrefs 
from  i|orth  to  Ibiuh.  Particular  realons  have  produced  occafional  deviations 
from  this  courfe;  but  it  is  hoped  tiie  transitions  will  coiqmonly  appear  ealy 
sod  natural. 

"  The  main  matter  of  this  wo.  k  is  nereTarily  compiled  from  other  books  ; 
and  rt  would  be  eafy  to  give  a  long  lift  of  works  on  geography,  and  voy-i^ 
ages  and  travefs,  that  have  been  confulted.  But  this  would  be  ufelefs  of-  , 
tentation ;  and  I  only  reque/l  that  credit  may  be  given  me  for  having  ufed 
dfie  diligence  and  judgement  in  the  collection  of  materials,  and  for  having 
ferioafly  attempted  to  divell  myielf  of  all  partialities  and  prejudices  which 
might  give  a  falfe  colouring  to  my  delineations.  The  (iyle  I  have  alwayt 
endeavoured  to  make  my  own ;  and  1  have  freely  indulged  a  fpirit  of  re- 
lledlion  whenever  I  thought  it  could  be  employed  to  a  gopd  purpofe. 

*'  No  particular  clafs  or  age  of  readers  has  been  in  my  view  in  this  pcF- 
ibrmance.  If  it  prove  an fwerable  to  my  intentions,  young  petfons  of  botl^ 
ifexes,  at  th^  period  of  Hnilhing  their  education,  may  perufe  il  with  advan- 
tage, as  a  furomary  of  what  is  mofl  important  to  be  remembered  relative  to 
the  topics  treated  of;  and  it  may  aflfbrd  compendious  information  and  matter 
for  reflexion  to  thofe  of  matnrer  years,  who  are  di^IUtuteof  time  and'oppofr 
tunity  for  copious  refearch," 

Our  author  commences  his  work  with  a  general  defcriptioA  of  the 
furface  of  the  world;  on  which  fubjed,  as  in  every  other  part  of  this 
'work,  he  is  careful  to  begin  with  what  is  mod  (imple,  obvious  and  im- 
prefiive,  and  to  proceed  by  eafy  gradations  or  tranfitipns,  to  what  is 
lefs  fimple  and  obvious,  and  not  fo  well  calculated  to  make  an  impref«> 
£on  without  fome  previous  attention  or  obfervation.  The  fketch 
be  skives  of  the  external,  and  fnoft  prominent,  features  of  our  globe  i^ 
juft,  fimple  and  comprebenfive,  and  (berefore  propoftion4t)ly  futi- 
liaie  and  beautifiil. 

"On, 
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*'  On  9  feneral  furvey  of  the  furface  of  thjs  terraqueous  gjlpbt,  tw0 
circomiianccs  can  fcarcely  fail  to  ft rike  the  oblerver:  the  great  }>roportion. 
oi  Tea,  amounting  at  icafl,  to  two  thirds  of  the  whole ;  and  die  dilpropor* 
tion  of  land  in  the  two  hcmiCpheres,  that  in  the  uorfhem  being  more  ihaa 
double  that  in  the  loulhern.  Th^  latter  in  equality  long  maintained  a  per-  . 
fualion  among  iheorilU,  of  the  exiftence  of  large  trarls  q(  undifcovc^rej 
Japd  in  the  foalhern  hefnifphere;  but  the.  refcarchca  of  modern  navigators, 
ef|>eci?.ily  ol  tiio  celebrated  Cook,  h^ve  cntir<^ly  dpneavvay  this  fuppofitiop, 
at  leak  »vith  rerpe(5l  to  the  htitudes  correCjjondjng  to  tlioCe  in  which  th^ 
great  maifes  of  land  on  Iho  noriht'rn  fide  of  the  equator  are  fituated, 

'*  It  the  circun)/Ur.ces  above  qicntioned  be noi  exacllv  conformable  (o 
wh.il  our  previous  cinceptions  of  creative  dehgn  might  lead  us  to  exped, 
we  hav/;  no  reafoii  to  ccsifidcr  them  asdcrogato/y  from  the  wife  purpolesof 
the  Creator.  Tiv'  fea  is  peopled  with  anin)ated  beings  as  well  as  the  land. 
As  far  Rs  the  interefts  of  the  human  race  are  concerned,  experience  lecmt* 
to  prove  that  the  quantity  of  land  is  fully  adequate  to  any  iprobabljB 
increale  of  mankind;  for  in  all  pall  periods,  as  well  as  at  prelient^ ' 
.  valt  regions  hive  remained  either  totally  unoccupied  by  nian,  or  very  imr 
perfectly  poffeHed  by  him,  although  fituated  in  climates  the  heft  adapted  to 
his  culture. .  The  oce^tn,  too,  which  an  ancient  poet  has  termed  dissociahli^ 
bas  been  rendered,  by.  modern  impr<»vement5L  in  navigation,  the  readiefl: 
Tncdiura  of  communirrrtrnn  between  remote  parts  of  the  earth.  The  con- 
veyance from  Europe  to  China  by  fea  is  much  ealier  than  carriage  by  laiul 
one  fourth  of  the  diHance;  and  a  veilel  will  fooncr  circumnavigate  tha 
globe,  than  a  caravan  will  travel  the  length  of  the  Ruilian  empire. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  oppolite  to  mechanical  Measof  regularity^  thai! 
the  form  and  difpofition  of  the  land  of  the  globe  as  moulded  by  the  circun^ 
fluent  ocean.-  Two  main  continents  or  continued  tracts  appear,  of  which, 
however,  large  parts  are  nearly  fevered  A-om  the  rell,  and  the  edges  are  (inr* 
gularly  broken  by  projections  and  indentations.  In  many  places,  feparar 
ttons  feem  to  have  been  entirely  ejected  by  the  force  ol  the  water,  pro- 
dac'ing  the  detached  fpots  called  illands ;  unlefs  it  be  a  n)ore  probable  conr 
ception,  that  from  a  gradual  (lirinking  of  the  fluid  v^-hich  oncip  covered  thit' 
whole  globe,  the  elevated  parts  and  prominent  points  of  aCubaqueous  lau4 
have  dilclofed  themfelves  as  idands,  peninfulas,  and  promontories. 

"  Of  the  the  two  continents,  the  larger,  which  froro  the  carliefl  records', 
of  the  world  has  been  the  feat  of  all  fcience,  was  by  the  geographefs  of 
antiquity  divided  into  three  portion^  ufaally  called  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  this  diflribution  is  dill  obferved.  The  other  continent,  a  new  difco- 
very,  has-been  cpnfidered  as  a  fourth  quarter ;  and  thus  the  number,  as  re* 
ferring  to  parts  of  a. whole,  has  been  completed,  although  with  gr^t  dif?. 
proportion  of  the  feveral  parts*  The  i Hands  have  l^en  adjudged  to  tl^offt 
qiuarters  neared  to  which  they  are  fituated. 

"  The  pecan  ma)',  with  refpecl  to  its  univerfal  communication,  be  re- 
garded a9  one ;  but  for  geographical  purpofes  it  has  been  diflrjbuted  into  por- 
tions, relatively  to  the  lands  between  which  they  arc  interpefed,  or  their  pofi- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  poles  and  circles  of  the  globe.  The  greated  of  thefe 
parts,  conilituting  almoft  one  half  of  the  lurfape  of  the  globe,  has  had  the 
appellation  of  ihe^  Pad  fie  ocean,  from  the  tranquillity  obferved  by  navigators 
in  eroding  it  in  certain  dire^ions.  It  fills  up  the  fpace  betwen  Afia  and 
America,  and  is  geographically  divided  by  the  equator  into  nortben  and 
jfbuthem  :  the  northern  may  be  faid  to  be  bounded  by  Ijt^e  firait  between 
^  two  contipenU :  the  foutbem  has  no  definite  limU« 

'  ♦'  Another 
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'"  Atjolficr  great  ocean  is  ihe  Jtlanticy  flowing  between  Europe  and 
Arrica  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  eallern  coaft  of  America  on  (he  other. 
North  ward  it  joins  ihe^jiraic  ocean,  an  appellation  given  to  the  fca  between 
the  northern  Ihores  of  tiie  old  and  new  continent/ and  the  north  pole;  an 
expanfe  rather  of  ice  than  of  water.  An  Jntarcfic  fee  around  the  fouth 
pole  hus^lfo  been  nsa.  ked  by  geographers,  but  no  Land  has  been  difcovered 
i<^  give  it  a  natural  limit.  The  Indian  ocean  is  that  trad  of  fea  which  lies 
between  the  touihcrn  coafts  of  A(ia,  tlie  eaflern  fide  of  Africa,  and  New 
Holland.  All  the  other  fcas  may  be  confidcred  only  as  arms  or  branches 
of  thefe.  The  Meditenaneau,  however,  flowing  between  the  three  quar- 
ters of  the  old  continent,  and  communicating  with  the  Atlantic  only  by  a 
narrow  ftrait,  may  claim  particular  notice." 

Dr.  Aikiii  gives  a  brief,  yet  fatisfaSory  fketch  of  the  Quarter  of  the 
'World  in  which  we  are  moft  interefted  : — he  then  proceeds  to  Afia. 

As  oiir  author  (lepped  over  the  Bofphorus  and  Archipelago  from 
Turkey  in  Europe  to  Turkey  in  Afia,  fo  he  begins  his  furvcy  of 
the  African  countries  with  Egvpt,  that  region  which  is  contiguous 
to  Afia.  Having  dcTcribed  the  Continent,  he  gives  foire  defcriptions 
alfo  of  the  ifl?.nds  of  Africa,  M^dagafcar,  the  ides  of  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  the  Comorna  i (lands,  St.  Hdcna,  the  Cape  de  verd  iflands, 
the  Canaries,  and  the  Madeira  iflands.  A  group  qf  iflands  which 
lies  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  either  Europe  or  Africa  to  be  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  thofe  quarters  of  the  world,  yet  proper  to  be  men« 
tioned  in  connexion  with  thofe  lafl  treated,  is  that  of  the  Azores  or 
Weftern  iflands  :  from  thefe  Dr.  A.  proceeds  to  America. 

Our  author  next  gives  an  account  of  the  geographical^  phyfical,  and 
politjcail,  comprehending  in  fome  degree  the  moral,  ftate*  of  North 
America,  of  Greenland  confidcred  as  a  part  of  North  America^  of 
Britifh  America,  the  united  ftates,  and  Spanifh  North  America. 
From  thefe  he  proceeds  fouthward,  according  to  his  defign,  for 
which  he  gives  a  very  ingenious  rcafon,  (which  the  reader  has  fccn 
in  his  general  flcetch  of  Europe)  to  South  America,  the  Spanifli  domi- 
^ons  there,  the  Portuguefc  dominions,  and  the  French  and  Dutch 
poflefljons.  Having  traverfed  the  Wefi  Indies,  and  the  South  Ame« 
rican  iflands,  he  pafles  from  thence  to  the  iflands  on  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  finally  to  Nb  w  Hollakd.  This  account  we  fllould  extraft  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  had  we  not,  on  farmer  occafions^ 
given  an  ample  difcuflfion  of  this  important  colony. 

|f  books  of  geography  and  ftatiftics  were  to  be  extended  in  propor<» 
tion  to  thp  difcoveries  made  of  nevv  regions,  and  in  th6  geographical^ 
phyfical,  aad  political  ficuationsof  others,  long  known,  more  or  lefs, 
to  the  world,  quartos  would  be  heaped  on  quartos,  and  folios  on  fo- 
lios. Voluminous  cooipilations  of  this  fort  may,  no  doubt,  have  their 
life  to  particular  clafles  of  reaciers,  engaged  in  particular  and  fome- 


*  It  would  have  been  perhaps  a  jader  title  to  have  called  this  a  Coropen- 
dioas  View  of  the  Natural  and  Morad  State,  &Ct  Poiiiic$  is  comprehended 
in  morals ;  not  morals  altogftber  in  politics. 

times 
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times  microfcopical  inquires  or  purfuits.    But  there  irt  fome  of  them 
already  by  much  too  diirufe  for  geqeral  readers,  who  could  well  excufe 
the  ocniuion  of  a  great  variety  of  memorandums  refpefling  latitude 
aqd'  longitudes,    currents,    winds,    tides,  antiquities,  revenues,  and 
Orders  of  knighthood,  &c.  &c.     We  are  very  much  indebted  to  this 
author  for  feleding  and  arranging,  with  fome  tafte  and  judgment,  from 
immenfe  quarries  of  books  of  geography,    voyages  and  travels,    a 
kind  of  entertainment  fui table  to  every  defcripti^n  of  readers,   both 
learned   and  unlearned ;  to  the  latter  this  work  will  communicate  a 
very  great  variety  as  well  as  novelty  of  inftru£lion  and  amufement. 
It  will  excite^ as  well  as  gratify  their  curioGty.     The  learned  reader,  - 
^  feeing  the  whole  of  thofe  hallowed  regions  over  which  he  has  been  ac- 
'  cuftomed  to  wander,    brought  together  and  delineated  as  in  a  map, 
neither'on  too  large  nor  too  minute  a  fcale,  will  furvey  it  with  f»- 
tisfadion,  greater  than  what  might  refult  from  the  pcrufal  of  large 
volumes,  where  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  things  are  not  to 
readily  perceived,  as  where  the  grand  outlines  of  nature,  phyfica), 
and  moral,  are  brought  together  in  comparifon  with  one  another,  and 
feen  all  of  them  together  as  one  whole.     There  is  not  here  any  no^ 
velty  in  point  of  nids,  and  not  much   of  any  great  importance  in 
point  of  reafoning  or  refledion.     The  hSts  were  of  neceflity  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  others ;  and  it  was  fads,  not  f peculation  that  was 
the  fubjeA.     But  the  ftyle  is  very  uniform  and  perfpicuous ;  the  or* 
der  or  arrangement  is  admirable  ;  and  on  the  whble,  it  may  juflly  be 
faid,  that  Dr.  Aitcin  has  built  a  very  good  new  hpufe  out  of  old  mate- 
terials.    The  precifeobje£t  at  which  he  aijned  in  thefc  vohimes,  he  has 
attained  in  ho  ordinary  degree.     They  afford  in  a  tDoderate  compafs, 
and  under  an  agreeable  form,  fuch  a  view  of  every  thing  nioft  impor- 
tant, relative  to  the  natural  and  political  Oate  of  the  world,  which 
wetnhabir^  as  may  dwell  in  vivid  colours  on  the  mind,  and  durably 
imprefs  it  with  jun  and  inftrudive  notions.     On  a  careful  perufal  of 
thefe  Geographical  Delineations  we  have  dlfcovered  a  few  trifling  er- 
rors,  in  regard  to  fads,  and  a  few  errors  alfo  in  point  of^  grammar, 
of  the  (briner  we  have  an  inftahce  in  Vol.  I.  p.  180,  v^iere  it  is  faid 
of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  that  *<  they  are  fo  extremely  attached  to 
their.  k>rd  and  chieftains  as  to  lofe  every  (entiment  of  freedom  in  im« 
plicit  obedience."    They  were  fo  about  half  a  century  ago,  when 
their  lords  andchieftains  placed  a  greater  value  on  the  num^r  and  at- 
tachment of  their  tenantry,  who  were  of  the  fame  clan  with  them- 
ferves,  and  many  of  them  their  blood  relations,  whether  regularly  or 
irregularly,  than  on  great  rents:  not  {o  now,  when  their  landlords 
force  the  poor  peafantry  to  emigrate  by  converting  their  lands  into 
(heep-walks.     In  fafi,  the  Highlanders,  when  they  have  any  pro- 
perty at  all  confiderable,  treat  their  landlord  with  a  freedom  and 
fpirit,  not  always  found  among  richer,  farmers  in  the  low  countries. 
When  they  have  any  caufe  fdr  goiniz  to  law  with  their  landlords,  they 
are  even  apt  to  be  very  litigious.     The  otlier  charaderiftic  features  of 
the  Highlanders,  as  delineated  by   Dr.   Aikin,    are    drawn  juftly. 
^  They  ass  incliDcd  to  glooffi  and  mdancholy.    They  are  bardv  and 

Drave« 
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fnavCy  but  deficient  in  the  fteady  induftry  and  >ftivc  exertion,  which 
belong  to  the  German  ciharader."  Of  the  grammatical  inaccuracy  be- 
fore noted 'the  reader  will  find  an  inftancc  in  Vol.  I.  p.  158,  "  Of  the 
Britifh  ifles»  two  far  furpafs  the  reft  in  magnitude  :  thefe  are  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  both  of  them  [meaning  each  of  themj  larger  than 
any  other  ifland  of  Europe,  the  bleak  and  fterile  Iceland  excepted." 
But  on  the  whgic  our  author  is  correct  both  in  his  ftyle  and  matter. 

The  Nature  and  Properties  offVool  illujirateds  tvtth  a  Defcrtpiion  of  the 
Englijh  Fleece,  By  John  Luccock,  Woolftapler.  Pp.  360., 
l2mo:     5s.  6d.     Harding.     i8o5. 

ON  the  felf-evident  importance  of  our  flocks  and  woollen  trade  we 
fliall  not  dwell;  neither  fliali  we  flop  to  inquire  what  are  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  or  difadvantages  of  treati(es  publifhed  byartifans  on  their 
pwn  profeiiions :  their  knowledge  being  generally  more  pra&ical  than 
theoretical  confe<^uentIy  lefs  communicable  on  paper,  the  genuine  merit 
of  their  works  h  of  courfe  frequently  buried  in  a  multiplicity  of  v^i.- 
meaning  word%,  that  difguft  the  reader  before  he  arrives  at  any  origi- 
fial  information.  The  prefent  work,  wefear,  is  no  exception  to  this 
obfervation ;  and,  howei^er  juft  and  necefiary  it  may  be  to  preface  a 
general  view  of  wool  with  an  account  of  laniferous  animals,  it  is  too 
intimately  connected  with  the  fcience  of  Natural  Hiftory  to  becom<- 

Satible  with  the  adive  employment  of  an  honeft,  induitrious  wool- 
:apler.  We  do  not,  therefore,  blame  Mr.  Luccock  for  being  igno- 
lantof  that  fcience,  but  for  attempting  a  fubjed  beyond  his  fphere, 
and  for  diveriing  his  attention  from  the  principal  objcS,  a  "  Defcrip* 
tionof  the  Englifh  Fleece,"  which  hefeems  (o  well  qualified  to  give. 
^e  of  courfe  (hall  pafs  over  his  incoherent  and  vague  obfeivatiotis 
on  the  laniferous  animals  of  the  different  regions  of  the  globe,  his 
erroneous  notions  that  the  Moors  improved  the  Spanifli  wool,  and  his 
futile  objedions  to  the  honourable  Board  of  Mefta  in  Spain.  By  the 
way,  the  letter  is  an  example  of  writers,  not  confined  to  fuch  as  our 
.  author,  who  boldly  cenfure  inftitutions  of  which  they  have  not  one 
difiin<£l  idea.  It  is  too  an  abuf<^of  terms  to  fay  that  *^  the  Moors  were 
inhumanly  extirpated  from  Spain."  Of  Englinfh  wool,  it  is  obferved 
that,  **  from  the  eftablifhment  of  the  woollen  manufadlure  by  the  Ro- 
mans, until  the  days  of  Alfred,  it  was  moil  probably  cultivated,  aU 
though  there  is  no  hiftorical  document  to  prove  that  it  was  in  any  de« 
gree  fuperibr  to  that  of  the  continent."  This  is  not  quite  corre£h  ^ 
the  author  is  milled  by  the  fuperficial  notions  of  Marihal ;  there  are' 
many  documents  that  prove  the  excellence  of  both  Englifli  fheep  and 
wool  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries*  It  is  even  known  that 
^ngli(h  wool  was  fent  to  the  continent,  when  the  ferocity  of  nume* 
foas  invaders  had  ob(lru6led  the  manufaSures  at  home.  It  is  alfo  on 
record  that  Englifli  iheep  were  exported  to  Spain  (hence  the  term  m^v 
rim^  u  €•  mar'tno)  between  the  years  8  and  f 00  when  the  Moors  or 
Mauriuniaiw  had  compelled  the  Cbiiftiansto  fi^k  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains 
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tains  of  the  AfturiaS)  where  they  received  fupplies  from  this  cotin try. 
Bur  thefe  fubjeds  tirould  lead  us  from  our  prefent  View,  Which  is  th© 
adual  (late  of  hnglifh  wool,  and  the  mod  probable  means  of  improv- 
ing it.  Our  author,  after  obferving  that  fome  of  the  filaments  of  wool 
are  flat,  and  others  round,  without  knowing  chat  they  ate  laminous 
tubes  to  which  they  pernaps  owe  their  contraSile  powers,  called  fulling,' 
proceeds  to  mention  the  great  Importance  of  the  yellow  fubftance  which 
is  found  in  fleeces,  principiiliy  near  the  fhoulder  and  bread,  and  called 
yolk.  This  fabftance  he  confiders  efl'ential  to  the  prod u6t ion  of  fine 
wool,  as  it  is  always  found  in  thq  greateft  abundance,  not  only  in  the 
fined  fleeces,  but  in  the  fined  parts  of  thofe  fleeces.  He  remarks  that 
Vauqueiifi  analyzed  this  yolk,  and  found  it  to  be  an  animal  foap, 
withpotafli  for  its  bafis;butit  ought  to  be  remembered  that  thofe  experi- 
ments were  made  at  the  inftance  of  Chaptal,  then  minider  under 
Buonaparte,  and  that  the  experimentalid  knew  too  well  the  charader 
of  the  minider  to  dire£t  his  refearches  otherwife,  than  that  they  (hould 
confirm  the  fp eculations  of  his  governor.  It  is  not,  theni  foap  that 
conftitutes  this  yolk  or  yellow  matter  of  a  horny  texture,  but  frag- 
ments of  the  animal's  fkin  combined  with  perfpired  matter,  confiding 
principally  of  gelatin  and  phofphorus.  That  it  ihould  abound  mod 
in  the  warmer  parts*  of  iheanimal  is  perfeftly  natural,  as  the  icutaneous 
excrements  are  more  copious  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  or  momen- 
tum of  the  circulation;  and  as  the  circulat'  -n  of  the  extremities  is  much 
flower,  fo  is  the  growth  and  defquamations  of  the  (k?n  dill  more  fo. 
Our  author,  perhaps  midalfes  in  Iiippofing  that  the  yolk  contributes  to 
the  improvement  of  the  wool,  as  its  abundance  is  only  a  proof  of  the 
healthy  date  of  the  aninial ;  a  circumdance  always  eflential  to  the  pro- 
dui^ion  of  a  good  flefcce.  The  great  depth  and  fmall  diameter  of  the 
articular  pores  produce  tenuity  of  pile.  It  is,  ncveuhelefs,  true  that  there 
is  as  great  a  diverfity  in  the  quantity  of  yolk  in  diecp,  as  there  is  in  their 
Heeces,  both  of  which  mud  ever  depend  on  the  particular  conditution 
and  blood  of  the  animal,  and  the  latter  in  fome  roeafure  on  food  and 
keeping.  *  That  uniform  temperature  has  a  powerful  influence,  we 
tliink  unqucdionable,  and  hence  the  neceflity  of  keeping  them  ia 
cool  didrids,  in  warm  climates,  and  in  warm  vales,  in  cooler  regions  : 
on  this  principle  we  can  rationally  account  for  the  utility  of  fmearing 
the  iheep  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  greafe,  which  is  no  Icfs  comfort-* 
able  to  the  animal  than  advantageous  to  the  quality  of  the  pile  ;  this 
coverings  retaining  the  infenfible  perfpiration,  prevents  all  evapora- 
tion from  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  thus  obviates  the  confequent^ 
|enfat1on  of  cold.  It  is  no  lefs  neceflary  to  keep  the  wool  as  much  as 
poffible  from  being  wetted  or  wafned,  and  above  all  never  to  fufFer  a 
drop  of  WHter  to-touch  the  animal's  flcin.  Such  a  temperate  regular 
habit  of  life  is  the  mod  advantageous   to  the  animal  economy,  and 


-•  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Parry,  who  it  isfaid,  has  grown  fleeces  of  equal 
finenefs  ail  over  the  body  of  the  flieep,  do  not  controvert  the  validity  of 
principle. — Rfv»     1 

confequently 
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confcqucntly  the  moft  likely  to  cfFeft  that  uniform  elongation  of  the 
laminous  filaments,  or  laminous  tube,  swhich  produces  the  fined  and 
flrongcft  pile.  It  is  by  thcfe  means  that  we  may  expeck  the  amcliora- 
tion  both  of  our  flocks  and  fleeces ;  by  a  copious  uninterrupted  infenfible 
perfpiralidH,  this  abundance  of  yolk,  fo  much  defi red  by  our  author, 
vrill  be  infured,  the  length,  tenuity,  and  uniform  ftrength  of  the  pile  in- 

/creafed,  and  the  flefh  of  the  animal  improved  and  augmented.  Hence 
the  advantgeof  theSpanirti  trajhumaciom y  or  drivings  ot  their  flocks  from 
the  warm  plains  of  Andalufia,  to  the  cool  mountains  of  Leon,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous rout,  often  above  8oO  miles,  twice  a  year.  Tothis  circumftance 
of  temperature,  rather  warm*  than  cold,  v/e  (hould  wifli  particularly 
oUr  Engliih  Ihepherds.to  attend,  and  to  devife  fome  pradicable  means 
of  preferving  their  flocks,  gfpecially  in  the  northern  and  mountainous 
diftrids,  from  the  .chilling  blaft  and  f^mifliirfg  fnows  of  winter. 
Humanity  a$  weU^as  intereit  fliould  didate  a  much  greater  attentioa 
to  the  winter  nourifhment  of  thefe  delicate  creatures,  than  has  hi- 
therto been  given  in  the  abo7e  diftrids.  As  to  the  foap  of  wool,  fo 
much  talked  of  by  Chaptal,  it  feems  to  be  only  the  blood  of  the  pile, 
a  fluid  pofleffing  many   analogies   with   the  bile,  and   probably  re- 

^ceiving  all  Its  foapy  qualities  from  that  excrement.  Perhaps  fome 
future  experiments  may  indeed  identify  its  famenefs  with  that  fluid^ 
which  Foufcroyerroneoufly  called  an  animal  foap,  but  which  coil'* 
tains  onc-feventeenth  its  vo!ume  of  a  peculiar  fubftance'.    ^ 

Mr.  Luccock,  whofe  perfonal  experience  appears  as  confiderable  as 
his  obfervations  are  judicious,  obferves  that  the  fleeces  of  (heep  paf-  / 
tured  on  chalky  foils  have  the  pile  hard,  diy,  and  even  fomevvhat  brit- 
tle. This  is  doubtlefs  occafloned  by  the  abforbent  nature  of  the  cal- 
careous earth  ;jaad  it  is  worthy  the  conriderath>n  .of  wool-growers  in 
thofe  diftri£ts»  to  try  the  ufeof  fait  and  water,  as  pradifed  in  Spain 
where  the  foil  is  of  a  fimilar  quality.  Bin  if  fuch  pafturage  be  inju- 
rious to  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the  pile',  marfliy  and  humid  dif- 
t]ri6ls  are  iliU  mofe  fo  to  its  flnenefs  and  delicaey.  The  author  has 
indeed  made  fome  very  appropriate  refledions  on  the  different  kinds  of 
pafture,  and  the  necefSty  of  adapting  the  various  breeds  and  crofles  to 
them,  but  his  remarks  relate  rather  to  the  contiguity  of  the  market, 
and  the  local  demands  of  the  mar^ufadurer,  than  to  the  unchange- 
able nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  propriety  of  cultivating  that  race 
which  may  beft  fuit  its  peculiarities :  a  circumftance  necefllarily  of 
primary  importance  to  the  (heep- farmer.^  As  many  of  our  readers 
may  not  have  a  fuflSciently  accurate  idea  of  the  prefent  bufinefs  of  a 
Woolftapler,  we  iball  extrad  the  author's  account  of  it,  as  tntroduc-^ 
toty  to  his  technical  defcriptica  of  the  qualities  of  wool. 


•  The  ancient  praclice  of  cottlng  flill  followed  in  He  record  fltire,  is  per-^ 
haps  one  of  the  caufes  that  renders  the  wool  of  that  country  fo  much/uperior 
to  any  other  in  England,  not  product;d  from  the  mixture  of  foreign'  blood. 

"  Whtra 
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**  When  ihe  fletces  are  feparated  from  the  back  of  the  (lieepj  they  ^are 
invariabfy  ibund  to  contain  a  variety  of  different  kinds  o^f  wool  very  fife* 
qoently  Uiitalfle  to  the  fabrication  of  articles,  very  diffimilar  in  their  nature^ 
and  adapted  to  jxroceffes  in  the  maniifa6ture,  of  a  description  totdlij^-  diffe* 
rentirom  each  other.^  The.  chief  bufinefi  of  the  f^apler  is  to  (eparate  the 
portions  of  the  mingled  roafs,  to-^iAribute  them  in  ibeir  proper  order,  kM 
to  fupply  the  manufacturers' with  a  pecaliar  kind  of  wool  required  by  the 

•  goods  which  each  of  them  makes.'  This  emplcJyment  is  .very  difT^reut  from 
thai  which  occupied  the  Stapler's  attention  'n\  the  13th,  ami  two' folio wirt^ 
cehtttrie^^  when  he  was  engaged  ortly  ih  exporting  16 -foreign  matkees,  the 
■fleeces  of  ht»  country,  almoll  if  n^'t  entirely  without  itflbrtment.  At  prb- 
hnt  bk  occiipatkm  conftitutes  him  the  agent  of  tlie  nianafa6urer>  orrathec 

<  m  his  bands,  wool  palfes  throogh  tbe  flrft  /I age  of  the  procefa  adapted  to 
jensfec  it  uMui;  dad  it  becomes  bis  btiiiuefs  and  his  int£r<ift  to  watch  tbe 
4^  of  trpdet  lo  notice  the  changes  in  the  demand  for  diij^enl  ^iid^ts, 
toj«iQturl^the  nj^lHre  and  the  qualities  of  the  wool,  and  to  point  pf^t  t,atbe 
^Qwer  tbe  pDoperties  of  the  tfeece,  which  are  fuccenTively  bt  f^perior  pr 
of  fmaller  importance*  The  art  of  fortin^  wool,  almod  unknov^i)  a.  ,(eV 
centuries  ago^  has  been  very  confiderably  improved  during  the  1^(1  hundred 
years ;  and  as  the  divifion  of  labour  in  mofl  other  branched  of  manufacture 
Contributed  to  tbeir  advancement,  fo  in  the  fabrication  of  woollens  it  has 

Eroduced  very  ^(Tentiiil  bendits.  Thofe  imj^nerfedlly  acquainted  with  their 
afinefsfhottul  always  recollect,  that  in  every  intermixture  of  coarfe  and  fine 
wool  it  is  iropofitUe  to^prevent  the  firft  from  forming- ib^  exterior  of  the  thread 
and  the  furface  of  the  piece,  fo  that  in  all  ill-performed  for  ting  only  the  wofil 
port iod  Q^tiie  wool  becomes  viable  when  paiSng  thioa^b  tbe  manafacittrer's 

The  authisr  t>mceed$  to  detail  the  qualities  and  denominations  of 
the  different  diviflons>  in  which  Staplers  divide  the  fleece,  after  rejec- 
ting the  Ihort  hairy  pans  fit  only  for  upholfters,  &c.  To  afccrtain- 
tain  t^e  precife  quality  of  each  denomination,  he  calculates,  by 
meari^  of  a  microfcope,  the  number  of  hairs  or  piles  contaiaed  in 
an  inch,  which  he  confiders  as  unity,  or  a  fiapdard  for  the  diameter 
«f  the^piiei     They  8re  thus  eftimated : 

••  Better  livery  required  €00  piles  to  cover  an  inch  ;  fine  grey,  720 ;  seconds, 
SOD;  dawmights,  920;  head^  1000;  su/ier,  1 160  ;  /Hcked-lock,  1280;  ckotce, 
I4OO;  a  fample  of  moderately  fine  Spanilh  wool  reached  1600..  ThefW 
numbers  are  the  average  of  feveral  repeated  meafuren^ents,  and  are  con* 
iidered  by  me  as  the  ftan^ard  of  the  forts  to  whofc  names  they  are  afHxed. 

"  The  flapier  is^ perpetually  urged  to  fearch  for  wool  of  a  fuperior  quali- 
tj,  by  the  increafing  Remand  (br^oods  of  the  mod  delicate  texture.  Thif 
Iboold  induce  the  groWer  to  coU^  from  his  flocks,  fleeces  diflinguiQied  by 
tlieir  fup^riof  excellency.  The  copfumption  of  Spanish  wool  aiaon^ft  us 
firongly  evinces  that  when  a  talle  for  fine  cloths  prevails,  the  materials  will 
t>e  obtained  by  the  manufadurer,  even  though  the  ufe  of  them  tend  to  dif- 
courageour  own'Wool-growers,  and  to  fupercede  the  neceliity  of  our  native 
produce.  Nor  is  there  any  dangclr  to  be  apprehended,  led  tho  cultivation 
of  fine  wool  Iboald  leave  our  coarfer  fabrics  without  the  fupply  which  they 
Mqoire,  for  the  richer  foils  of  the  kingdom  will  Continue  to  be  ftocked  with 
m  race  g£  (heep,  whofe  pik  wiU  nol  tor  many  ages  be  adapted  to  delicate 

jum.  cu.  YMi,«itisi«  h  nanufaftiUMii 
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.  manufadores ;  and  in  proportion  as  farms  improve  in  the  low  .lands  of 
Sco(land«  and  almof^  through  every  dillricl  in  Irclandi  we  may  expedl  that 

'.  the  fleeces  they  yield  will  be  better  adapted  to  thofe  purpofes  ror  which  the 
middle  wools  of  England  are  at  prefent  employed.  It'  neceflary>  the  greater 
facility  of  importing  the  coarfer  s^rticle  is. evident/' 

Thcfc  remarks  merit  the  attention  of  all  farmers  who  occupy  light 
.  or  elevated  foils^  in  fituaiions  whc^e  the  fleece  is  more  valuable  than 
the  flefh  of  the  animal.  The  advice  is  prudent  and  judicioos,  a"). 
though  it  feems  to  favouf  the  indulgence  of  luxury,  it  may  be  ob- 
.  jeded,  however,  that  it  is  always  better  to  depend  on  our  internal  k- 
fources  for  necefTaries,  and  on  foreigners  for  what  are  luxuHes.  This 
indeed  would  be  found  policy  were  our  tiianufad-ures  limited  to  our 
own  confumptioh ;  but  as  they  are  capable  of  being  indefinitely  leX- 
tended  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  oar  comnlertfial  tntcrcourfe,  it 
is  much  more  advantageous  to  barter  a  fmall  poftiun  of  our  fine  ma- 
nufadlures  for  a  great  quantity  pf  coarfe  rav/ '  material,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  give  large  quantities  of  ojur  coarfe  manufaAure  for  a  trifling 
parcel  of  finer  raw  material.  There  Is,  top^  anothi^r  advantage  at- 
tending this  plan,  that  it  piecludes  the>po^biUty  of  coppetition^  by 
combining  fmenefs  pf  texture  with  fuperiority  of  fabric,  which  will 
ever  maintain  the  ^(l.pre-eminence  of  £ngli&.  maaufa&ures  in  6y- 
reign  countries.    ;.Vjui. 

We  have  al ready- «fOticed  the  author's  inability  to  account  for  that 
peculiar  contradile  or.ihrivcling  quality  which  gives  to  wool  a  fuperior 
capacity  for  feeting  or  fuUing  * ;  a  quality  fo  eflemial  to  'the  produc* 
tion  of  a  long  thread,  and  to  the  delicate  appearance  of  the  cloth. 
His  defcription  of  it,  however,  may  tend -to  ftimulate  farther  invcfii- 
{acion. 

**^  In  fome  of  fhe  finer  kinds  of  wool  poffehing  this  (liriveling  property- in 
a  high  degree,  the  chord  f'ubtendmg  the  arch,  is  fometimes  not  longer  than 
tlie  100th  part  of  aa  inch  ;  but  in  thofe  of  an  inferW  quality,  w lie r^  tite 
curvature  is^nat  of  the  moit  valuable  kind>  the  chord,  or  diitance  between 
'  one  extreme  point  of  the  curve  and  the  g|hcr»  will  meafure  the  ictbaJid 
fometimes  even  the  &lh  part  of^n  inch.''    . 

Mr.  Luccock  prefcnts  his  readers  with  the  following  table,  as  the 
moft  correal  eftimate  hitherto  made.  / 

'«  The  average  quality. 
Of  (hort  wool  is  one  ingh  divided  by  87 1 ,  (piles}  value  1 5l.  per  pack«. 
Of  (hort  fleeces,  885, 

Of  long  wool,     ^  600,  value  131.  ditto. 


tin^e  in  a  liquid  at  the  teuiperatur 
j^ecame  fome  what  brittle,  and  vvas  no  mora  capabk  of  fkUifig  than  oomsaon 
kaif,— R»v. 

Total 
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'  Total  value  of  CngKOi  wool. 

245,290  packs  of  (hort  wool  jU  151.  per  pack,  £,  3,679,3*0 

1 3^  .228  do.  long  do.  '        1 3J.  1 ,7  83.96* 

-10,718  do.  kinb'sdo.       iOL  107  J  80 


593,236  packs.  Total /;.  5,570.4-94. 


The  ilanghter  of  ihort-wooled  (heep  is         •        -  4,22 1 ,748  pef  au«' 

Carrion  of  do.           -        -        -        -        -        -  2 U, 08 7 

Slaughter  of  iong-wooled  (heep^    ,      -        -        -  1,180,413 

Carrion  of  do.           ,..-...  59,020 

Slaughter  of  lambs,             -        *         "         -         -  ^    1,400,560. 

Carnon  of  do.           -        -        -        -        -        -  10,024. 


7,142,856 


The  mimbeir  of  Iambs  yeaned  per  annum  is         •        7,002,802  a 

Annual  decreale  in  £ngland       ....  140,054 

"  The  general  average  fleece  of  England  is  nearly  4lb.  802.;  average 
'  fleece  of  mort  wool,  31b.  4oz. ;  ditto,  long  wool/  7 lb.  Itoz,  .'  The  average 
ilock  of  (heep  upon  an  acre  of  ground  appears  to  be  nineteen  thirty-fecond 
parts,  or  nineteen  flieep  to  thirty-two  acres :  according  to  the  eftimates  of 
nrmers,  in  round  nuipbers,  there  are  only  thr^e  (heep  to  four  acres.'pc 
'three-fburths  ^er  acre.  The  total  number  of  wool.bearing  aoimals*  Ip 
England  and  Wales,  amounts  only  to  26,150,46^,  depaftured  on  32,352,000 
acrea  of  ground,  and  yielding  393,236  packs  of  wool  annually." 

;  *  This  calculation  IS  very  different  fronti  all  preceding  ones  j  Gx  hun- 
'dred  thoufand  packs,  and  forty-feven  millions  of  acres;  being  the  e{^- 
mate  adapted  even  by  a  late  Committee  of  the.Houfe  of  Coipmoh9. 
It  has  indeed  Tmce ^appeared  that  that  Committee  was  defign^dly  ^de^* 
ceived  by  falfe  depofitions.  Our  author's  edimate  of  the  number  df 
atres  is  reduced  from  Cary's  Atlas,  but  we  would  fuppofe  tRtrty-fout 
millions  of  acres  more  corred :  the  number  of  flieet>  is  deduced  from 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  View  of  Agriculture  iti  Middlefex, 
•*  that  the  whole  ftock  of  iheepts  compofed  of  nearly  fourteen  ewet 
to  ttventy-four  others^  that  the  former  are  killed  at  five,  ^nd  the  latter 
at  three  years  of  age  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  thofe  which  die  carrion, 
or  by  difeafe,  is  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  thofe  which  pafs  under  the 
knife."  The  fleece  of  thofe  flaughtered  is^  calculated  at  half  the 
average  one.  Thefe  calculations  are  worthy  of  ferious  confideration 
on  account  of  the  author's  perfonal  experience;  and  it  appears  that  ht 
has  fuccefsfully  contended  for  the  accuracy  of  his  eftimate  of  the  afiual  / 
number  in  Suffolk,  wi:h  the  induftrious  Secretary  to  the  Hon.  Board 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  icnpoflible  to  notice  all  the  important  or  ufeful 
obfervations  fcattered  through  this  volume,  yet  the  following  ought 
n6t  to  be  overlboked.  ^  .  ^ 

"  Sb  long  as  the  denuind  for  worfled  goods  continues  both  in  the  eaflern 
(Levant)  and  wefteai  markets,  the  farmer  may  reft  alTured  that  fleeces  of  a 
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long,  found,  and  4oagh  (kplo,  ntlF'be  in  fequteft.  If  be  need  any  convfo 
lion  refj^ilQg  ihe  talue  ot  MalU  to  thfs  trudo  for.  £ii%^  worfted  goodi», 
let  hIm-oomj>are  the  price  of  lon^-rwool  iA.tlie  fumcner  befoore  the  battle  of 
Abottkir,  with  Ihat  which  it  foldiilr  in  ih»  next fcafon,  and  he  will  find  th« 
'^ofl  ample  fattafadion^?' 

From  the_extra£ls  and  obAervations  we  have  fhadej  it  wilt  appear 
that  much  diverfe  a^d  fcientific  knowledge  isnecefiary  tothe  pfoduc- 
^on  of  a  complete  treattfe  on  ^ooL  Thi^  is  fiiii  a  dffideraitttin: 
XVhcnevfer  the  improvements  of  the  fleece  enable  the  woollen  mattu-f 
fadurer  to  diverfify  his  manufa£tures  according  tb  the  reigning  faOiiofis^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  meeting  the  mod  ample  ejiicour^ement 
in  every  quarter  of  the  civili?ied  world.  The  work  of  our  author, 
who  ably  exposes  the  abfurd  notion  of  combination  ^mo'ng  ftapth-s, 
will  do^btlef^  contribute  to  the  intereft  of  this  ancient  roanufa^ure  ^ 
^nd  although-  its  utility  is  conftderably  diminiihcd,  by  its  want  o£ 
order  axkd  arrangement^  it4lM»i^A<i$  i^  il^pi^s^Mt  ia6tft  ^ad  ioLt^  i 

obfervatioii^.  r        •        - 

Am-Ei^fuiry  info  the  Naitn't  and  G^ltfef  rfthe  fyi0lth>of  NatUns^ 

-    (ConcludedfrmVoLXXILP.^fil.) 

HAVING  accompanied  or  follofived  Mr.  l^layfs^ir  in  the  cbara£l^ 
of  the  biographer  and  ia  foote  me^fui:^ .  th^.  criticj  a^uji  ^^ 
<oa«i<mator  of  Dr.  Smith,  we  now  proceed  to  go  aloitg  with  bitii*  ^ 
what  forms' by  fat  the  greater-part  of  his  ^are  in  the;  preii|ptpi»Ui»- 
i^ion,'  hj&  annotations :  of  whkh  th&  moft  pro^minent  featui:*.  is,  * 
.t^a^hfy  indicate  the  i^iofi  perfect  candoui;,  as  weU'a  veryinaei^ioiM 
|^).of  thjnjcing,  and  obferving  on  what  pafl<s  before  us.  ^hougo 
£^«  Piay£ur,  who  Icniew  Dr.  Smith  pcrfonally,  as  well  as:  in,  fi^ 
NVHtings,  was  attached  to  his  perfon^  .as  well  as  an  admiref  of  hfs 
4^1^0ts  and  acvompltfhm^nxs^  he  is  not  more  ready  tafupportand  \U 
l^(tfa^e  his  principles  when  hp  conceives  them  to  be. right,  than  tp 
point  put  the  plaices. in  his  vifork  that  he  cou^pers  as  erroneous.  Hi3 
raii(bBs,for  thinking  fo.are  given  with  modcily,  but  with  a  decree  p/ 
cofyidfi)q?9  or  c9nv]Ction,  infpind  by  nri^t^ers  ot  fa£l  th^  had.nqjt 
faltea  within  the  fpherq  of  Dr.  Smiih'sobrvtrvatidn,  though  ixtremeljf 
'ifsyipus  and  exjtenfive.  Indeed  he  could  ;ioc  be  made  acquainted  with 
fy{k^  or  euents  pofterior  to  his  death  :  for  it  is  partly  on  th^e^.that  i$, 
iti^  on  the;  foundation  of  fome  of  thefe,  as  well  as  o/i  thole  that  pr^- 
<;e<jedi  ^hat  Mr.  Playfair,  in  his.  notes  differs  in  opinion  from  tB# 
original  writer.  But  it  is,  not  only  in  regard  to  majtters  of  faift  chat 
'  our*  annotator  fometimes  differ  in  fentjment  from  the  origipaj,  but 
hUo^  i^  CokOie  inftances,  in  the  matters  of  feafoning,  that  is,  thou^ 
hedoes  not  controvert  the  fa^s  on  which  Dn  Smith  vofts  his  princi- 
ples or  premifes^  he  fometimes  differs  from  him  with,  regard  to  th0 
proper  conclufions.     But— 

"  Though  the  writer  of  the  notes  has  differed  from  tor.  Smith  on  fonje 
fery  material  points,  he  has-  endeavoured'  to  ftew  fhttt  the  fcrrors  he  vtdfhei 
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to  point  put  are  cither  owiQjg  to  vron^  in^oripation,  want  of  information, 
ct  Ibme  circumflances  unccinnedted  with  Ac  gendral  principISH'oa  wbMl 
fhe  teork  !s  cohdu^ed. 

**  1  he  definitions  and  firft  principles  froai  which  Dr.  Smith  fots  •ont# 
dre  generally  drawn  up  witti  great  accuracy  and  preciiion.  On  an  intriqat^; 
fiibje^,  and ,wiih  ammd overflowing  as  his  was  with  information  on ^ veiy 
bninch  of  it,  there  is  no  wonder  if  he  has  fometimes  digreflfed,  and  ibme- 
tWies  heen  ditfofe.  But  he  will  always  have  the  honour  of  being  the  firil 
initier  wlaphas  reduced  to  a  regular  form  and  order^  the  moil  intricate^  and 
one  ftf  the  mod  important  fubje^s  that  can  altra^  the  attention  of  man^ 
kind ;  a  fubjed,  too,  intimately  conneded  wirh  their  general  proifperity,  and 
J>a{>pine&."    ^    .     . 

WeporfeAIy  agree  with  Mr.  Play£air  that  this  h  the  moji  iotricattf 
•lAl  one  rf  the  m$ft  important  of  all  fiibjedls.     The  iludy  of  the  4ib« 
ftFa6t  fcienoes  however  faUime  is  not  intricate.     In  mathematics  on« 
proceeds  at  his  lelfure,  by  patieiK  attention,  Aep  by  ftep,  irccn  cm 
thingto  another,  with  perfcft  certainty,  as  w^il  as  with  eafe,  if  he   . 
poflelles  coniti;K>n  fenfe,  and  a  found  underflandfng,  ttA  be  not  in  eoo 
great  hafte :.  that  is,  if  he  do  not  haftily  pafs  ovfer  any  one  propdfition^ 
one  link  in  the  chain,  without  thoroughly  comprehending  it.    There 
is,  indeed,  in  mathematics,  unbounded  room  for  combination  or  in*^ 
ycntion,  but  lo  apprehend  the  demonftration  fet  before  him,  commoil 
fenfe,  a  found  underlbnding,  and  patience  are  alone  fufficient.     As  to 
pneumatology^  there  is  indeed  a  great  intricacy  and  confufion.     Biii 
this  strifes  ncit  from  the  nature  of  the  fiudy  fo^Ucti  as  the  ambigirity 
of  terops^  aiid  a^bove  all^  an  improper  mettjod  of  inveftigation.    Meu^^ 
phyficians,  to  ufe  the  image  of  Lord  Bolingbroke^  1  flee  the  builders 
of  fiabel  have  foared  fo  high  that  they  have  fallen  into  aeonfufion  of 
^QPgues,  and  do  ^ot  undecflarid  one  ariother^  language.      But  the 
Adoption  of  a  better,  or  generaUy  intejtigible  nontehclature,    s(hd 
above  all  the  application  of  the  Baconian,  o'r  legitimate  xft^thod  of 
philofophizing,  to  metaphyfical  fub^efls,  which  has  begun  to  takt 
place,  maypei^haps  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  difcovery  as  it  has  doni^ 
in  natural  fuDJeds.    Though  it  requires  nota  little  fuistlety  or  acute- 
msis,  as  well  as  patient  aitentfson  to  turn  the  eye  of  the  .mind  inward^ 
and  -to  keep  k  fixed  ofi  its  own  operations^  yet  there  is  nothing  of  inf 
tricacy  in  this^  any  more  than  in  having  the  condu£l  of  tbcmtnd  antt 
heart,  the  influence  of  the  paflidns,  and  the  wanderings  and  errors  of 
the  underftanding,  fedticckl  by  the  padioiis,  as  deVebf^ed  in  biftocy,  ' 
and  the  lives  of  other  men.     There  is  nothing  ib  intricate  ^nd  diffi^ 
cult  eVen  here,  as  in  an  Inqniry  into  the  iNitureand  Oiufes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  where  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  fa6fe  and  cirt 
cumftances,  and  thefe  circumftances  too  often  changing,  are  to  bfe 
taken  into  the  account.     Itis.alfo  true,  that  though  Dr.  Mandevtlfe 
)>e  certainly  the  great  father  of  the  true  Philofophy  of  Nationri 
4&conomy,  Dr.  Smith  is  the  {irft  writer  v^ho  <^  has  reduce4  it  to  k 
jegitlur  form  and  order." 
lA  confiMiatiob  o£  what  bas  been  qqw  faid  of  oiyr  annotator,  and  for 
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fjie  amufement  (for  in  original  ai>d  fhr^wd  obfervation  Ofi  common 
occurrences,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  amufement)  as  well  as  informatioa 
of  our '  readers,  we*  fliail   feledl   the  following  notes. 

Dr.  Smith  fays.  Book  i.  chap.  2y 

*'  Whether  the  difpofition  to  track>  barter^  and  exchange  one  thing  for 
another  be  one  of  thofe  original  principles  in  human  nature^  of  which  no 
farther  pccount  can  be  given  3  or  whether,  as  feems  more  probable,  it  be 
the  necelfary  confequence  of  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  fpeech,  it  belongs 
not  to  our  prcfeut  iu^  jed  to  enquire.'* 

Note,  iy  Mr.  Playfair. 

".  Perhaps  the  difpoiition  to  'barter  or  trucking,  which  (nanifeft?  itfelf 
at  a  very  early  age,  inflead  of  being  an  innate  propenfity,  or  original 
principle^  is  a  combination  of  the  innate  principle  of  covetoilfnefs>  or  a 
wiih  to  poffefs,  (which  manifi!As  itfelf  at  a  Aill  earlier  age,]  and  the 
means  necclTary  for  poiTeflioo.  A  child,  in  its  e^rlieft  infancy,  will  j;rafp 
at  and  cry  for  a  toy,  but  has  no  idea  of  barter.  Neither  have  favages, 
when  they  have  the  power  to  take,  the  wifh  to  exchange.  Barter  then 
feems  only  to  fupply  the  pUce  of  power  to  take,  and  in  children  is  won-  * 
'  derfuliy  feconded  by  the  love  otchange  and  variety.  The  toy  of  yerterday 
is  eagerly  exchanged  for  the  bauble  of  to-day,  which  will  be  facrificed  fot' 
a  ftill  greater  bauble  to-morrow.  Soldiers  who  enter  a  conquered  country 
never  fhew  any  difpofition  to  barter,  but  univerfally  to  plupder  or  feize; 
exchange  only  feems  to  take  place  where  power  is  wanting." 

Dr.  Smith  puts  the  queftjoni  fpeaking  of  vv^ater-carriage,  chap.  iii. 
p.  30. 

*'  What  goods- could  bear  the  expence  of  land^carnag^  between  Londoq 
andCalcutu?" 

Note. 

''Goods  are  carried  from  London  to  Calcutta,  by  fea,  (eqnalizing  the 
outward  and  home  voyage,)  for  twelve  ihillings  a  hundred  weight,  or  a 
penny  farthing  a  pound,  which  is  the  price  from  London  to  Leedsj  a 
diftance  of  only  two  hundred  miles  by  land- carriage. 

'Dr.  Smith  on  the  origin  of  the  ufe  of  money  fays,  chap.  iv.  p.  36^ 
**  There  is  at  this  day,  a  village  in  Scotland^  where  it  is  not  oncoimnon, 
1  am  told,  for  a  workman  to  carry  nails  inftead  of  n^ney  to  the  ba^cr^ 
Ihop,  or  the  alehpu(e." 

Note,  .-^  .  .  . 
**  The  pra^^ice  here  alUided  to,  of  nails.  paQstg  as  money,  may  tho^ 
be  explained  :—ln  places  ^where  pails  are  m^de,  or  nailing  diHrids,  there 
are  fadors,  or  perfons  who  purchafe  and  colled  nails  from  the  makers^ 
who  are  the  mod  indigent  clafs  of  mechanics.  They  furnifh  the  poor 
pallers  with  iron  nail  rods,  or  fmall  flU  bars,  te  ^ork  up  into  nails ;  and 
dnring  the  time  they  are  working,  give  them  a  credit- for  bread,  cheefe; 
^nd  chandlery  goods,  wbi  :h  they  pay  for  in  nails  when  the  iron  is  worked 
pp.  Nails  have  indeed  two  properties  that  are  efifential  to  money*  Their 
^alue  is  known  from  their  (Ize  and  nnmber^  or  weight ;  and  they  are  divi<- 
£ble  into  all  pofiible  quantities :  and  though  they  may  therefore  be  paid 
away  by  the  indigent  maker  with  more  eafe  thaa  other  produce  of .  bia 
-hands,  ypt  one' transfer  qrt^o  of  property  does  Dot  intitle  it  to  be  called  ' 
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money.-*  All  cDmrnodlties  divifible^  and  of  a  valaeeafjr  to  aftertain/  mnft 
fierve  aa  tfae  meaos  of  procuring  the.  neceflaries  of  life,  when  in  the  handa 
of  indigent  perfons,  who  cannot  always  wait  for  a  regular  market-^in  the 
naaling  difirid^  of  England,  the  dealers  in  nails  who  fell  chandiei^,  are 
called  bread  and  cheefe  fa^ora ;  and  thpy  generally  impofe  mofi  uawar*^ 
nunlably  in  price,  quaiity^aod  weight,  on  the  poor  nailers/' 

Dt.  Smith  obfcrves,  'chap,  vii,  p.  90, 

*'  That  in  (bme  employments  the  fame  quantity  ofinduflry  will,  in  dif* 
fereot  years^  produce  very  different  quantities  of, commodities;  while  in 
otherk  it  will  produce  always  the  Tame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  it  is  onlj 
the  average  price  of  the  one  fpecies  or  induiiiy  which  can  be  fuited  io 
any  refped  to  the  efifedual  demand;  and  as  its  a6^ual  produce  is  fi^quently 
much  greater  and  frequently  much  lefsthan  its  average  produce,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  commodities  brought  to  market  will  fometimes  exceed  a  ggod 
deal^  and  fometimes  fall  (hort  a  good  deal  of  the  effedual  demand.'' 

Note. 

**  Something  is  alfo  to  be  fct  down  for  the  different  nature  of  conmiodf- 
ties,  ibme  being  perifhable  fome  not.  Butter,  and  provisions  that  can  be 
prefervcdby  fait,  are  perifhable  in  fo  far  as  thcy_dimihi(h  in  value,  as 
veil  as  in  cafes  where  confomptioo  cannot  be  diminiflied  or  (bfpended. 

*'  Articles  of  a  nature  to  be  created  at  wijl,  and  for  which  there  feldoUt 
can  be  any  general  or  preffing  demand,  feem  to  require  being  clafTed  under 
another  head  from  thofefor  which  the  demand  is  prefling,  and.  of  which 
the  quantity  exiting  cannot  be  iocreafed  in  time  to  fupply  that. demand. 
The  former  can  feldom  rife  to  a  market  price  that  is  much  above  the  natural 
price;  the  other  may.  Thus  ribbons,  for  example,  watch-chains,  toys, 
trinkets,  or  even  woollen  or  linen  cloth,  can  feldom  /-ife  for  a  lengtii  of 
time  above  the  natural  price.  Corn  and  butcher*s  meat  may,  however,  do 
lb  for  years  together. 

"  From  this  it  evidently  arifes,  that  in  reafoning  on  the  fale  and  price  of 
articles,  they  muft  be  arranged  in  diiferent  clalTes. 

"  ifl.  Articles  that  can  be  created  in  any  quantity  according  to  the 
demand.  v. 

"  2d.  Articles  that  cannot  J>e  produced  beyond,  a  certain  quantity, 
butof  whicii  the  demand  may  be  regulated  and  reduced  by  the  quantity 
that  is  produced. 

**  3d.  Articles  of  firft  neceffity,  s^nd  that^arc  periihable. 
'  ^  4th.  Articles  of  firft  necefflty  that  are  not  perifhable. 

For  thofc  fee  the  fuppiementary  chapter  to  book  Ifl.** 

Mr.  Smith  obfervea,  chap.  viii.  p.  131,  that 

<<  In  dear  y«ars  too,  poor  independent  workmen  frequently  confnme  tha 
little  docks  with  which  they  had  ured)to  fupply  themfelves  with  cbe  ma. 
terials  of  their  work,  and  are  obliged  to  become  journeymen  for  fubfiflenee^ 
Mofo  people  want  employment  than  can  eafily  get  it;  many  are  willing 
to  take  it  upon  lower  terms  than  ordinary,  and  the  wages  of- both  fervaats^ 
and  Journejmeti  frequently  link  in  dear  years." 

NOT-E.  .i 

"  Mr.  Smith  in  this  cafe,  [meaning  we  prefume  on  this  fubjefl]  as  well 
as  in  that  of  bearing  increafed  taxation,  puts  nothing  down  for  that  .great 
fpring  of  iudttliry^aecclllty.   The  human  being,  placed  betweeo  kbour 
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tnd  wtnt,  regards  th«1m  both  as  evils,  and  avoids  each  as  mach  as  poffWe  r 
h&  bis^  however,  ^bbltg^sd  to  come  to  a.  cbioprotnife  with  both,  ind  lettlcav 
the  fiKiiter  the  only  way  pofTible^  by  iocreafiog.the  quanCity  of  labour,  to 
(iimioiib  the  pain  of  want ;  and  this  he  does  raOier  more  thaa  in  the  eqtusi 
I»«porti6o,  iov  the  difagreeablenefs  of  labour  dtoahuihes  With  its  cors- 
tinuity.  Work^Deh  in  times  of  plent)r  icidatge  in  idlenefs,  ^nd  then  labocar 
©?  every  fort  becomes  painful.  When  there  arp  no  fuch  intervals^  it  on 
the  contrary  ceafes  to  be  difagrceaWe.  The  dear  years,  1/98,  1799  *«n<^ 
isbo,  were  remarkable  for  the  increafc  of  foreign  trade  and  bohic  mana-r 
fadtutrs ;  and  it  is  clear,  that,  if  the  price  of  {bbliflence  doubleis  as  it  ditt 
in  thefe  years,  thofe  who  labour  ^t  manufa&nres  mud  either  reduce  their 
iconfuoiption,  increafe  their  induftry,  or  augment  the  prjce^  andprdba^Jr 
^hcy  do  a  little  pf  each.** 

t)r.  Smith  fays>  chap.  ix.  p.  143, 

f^  Tbegreat  property  which  the  Dutch  ppfTeis  in  the  French  andjp^ngUlb 
funds  ^  and  (he  great  turns  which  they  lend  to  private  people  in  countries 
yhere  the  note  of  iotereft  is  higher  than  in  their  own,  are  circumii^aAces 
which  no  doubt  demop(b-ate»  the  redundancy  of  their  dock,  or  that  it  has 
^creafed  beyond  what  they  can  employ  with  tolerable  prbfit  m  the  proper 
bufinefs  of  thriroiA'u  country  :  but  they  danot  demondpte  that  the  bvifinda 
has  df.crppfcd.'*  Note,  ..  ' 

•'In  np  part  of  the  ^ork  is  there  fo  great  an  error  as  this,  ^U  coun- 
tries that  have  been  rich,  and  are  finking  to  decay,  lend  money  on  goocl 
iecnrity  to  foreign  nations;  this  is  one  of  the  ways  that  capital  leaves  )i 
'  country.     Amfierdana,  Venice,  Genoa,  Cologn,  Antwerp,  and  the  Stales 
pf  Flanders,  all  lent  money  to  foreign  powers.   ^  France,  JRuflia,  and  Swe- 
de^i,  are  proofs  of  this  yet;  except  Arafterdam^  all  the  ophera  wetfe  quite 
fallen  in  point  of  general  wealth.     When  induftcy  falls  off,  ca^^Vul  emi- 
grates, and  f<=^eks  employment  in  another  country,  but  the  piroprietor  <>f 
Jhe  capita)  is  very  often  inducted  to  remain,  from  three  caufes:  .attachment 
to  his  own  country,  the  impoflibility  of  felling  his  immoveable  ftock  witb- 
.  put  lofs,  and  the  cheo^pncfs  of  living  j  fo  confiderablc  are  thofe  two.  in- 
ducements in  a  decayed  town,  if  the  fiiuatibn  i»  good  and  the  kws  tole« 
rable,  tliat  eveiiYlfaiJigers  oome  from  other  places.     Houfe-rent  and  Jiving 
iare  far  below  iheir  natural  price — Anftwerp  was  a  moil  flriking  inl^ance  of 
this.  *  Large  bonfes  did  not  kt  to "  produce  1  percent,  for  the  ^oney  it 
would  coft  tp  b]4iid  them.     In  eveiy  city  that  is  not  falling  to  decay, ,  they 
xnufi  produce  at.leaft  c -nfiderably  more  than  the  legal  interdl  of  moQey  i 
in  London  8  or  Q  percent,  is  common^  and  in  "New  York  a-  d  moSt  increa- 
iirig  towns  in  America,  15  or  20  per  cent.     A  honfe  that  might  have  teen 
rented  at  Antwerp  eight  years  -^go  for  dOl^^troUkl  not  be  let  in  New  YuMk  for 
^     lefs  thain  bOOOdoUars,  of  in  Londoq  for  hC^  than  4G|0l.~Tbe  dioiiDiition  of 
individaal  capktil,  and  the  decay  of  gena-al  trade^  are  quite  di^rem  in  fpme 
4Bafesv  and  at  ail  cventa,  (ne  lending  tb  a  foreign  country  is  «  provf  that  the 
indu^ry  is  not  equal  to  the  ^capital-     As  tirade  »b0  mapufaQurcs  in  gunenl, 
^  produce  ipcre  than  the  intered  of  m<>aey<)ent^  it  k  only  when  they  can  he 
carried  nq  further  that  people  becdnKs^  tenders^  ther€forei  in  every  cafe 
f  heir  being  fp,  leads  tq  a  prefvimption  that  t^e  country  is  going  to  decline 
pr  has  alrcJaij^  done  fb."  * 

^         Dr.  Smith  fays,  chap.  ix.  p;  15X) 

ff  I^e bi^hratt  df imereftamong  aU Mshometatiiiafo{is  it ic^tuitad 

^^         ■  (or 
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4at  iy  Mr.  Mcntefquien,  not  from  their  poverty,  bat  fsMj  firodi  M^ 

widj^attij  from  the  difficulty  of  recovering  the  money." 
--.  Xote. 

^  Mr.  !N/rontefquieu  overlooked  aholher  cdufe,  which  Is,  that  thli 
Jjrtifite  00  trade  hi  VJahom^tart  countries  being  much  greater,  (tie  lender  tl 
ihdined  to  demand  higher  irrtereft.  and  the  borrower  is  enabled  to  pay  it. 
^ht  h6t  ii,  thiat  trade  in  thpfe  countries  is  neaily  on  the  fame  footing  that 
it  was  in  Europe  three  centuries  ago. "  . 

Dr.  Smith  ^y«,  Knap,  ix.  p.  154, 
,  "  Oar  merchants  and  mailer>»maattfa6hsret  ooMplatn  rotreh  of  the  baA 
•efie£b  of  high  wages  in  raiting  the  p'ice>  and  thareby  leiTenin^  the  iaie  df 
-tbeir  goods  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  fay  nothing  concerning  the 
hoAmoQsof  high  profits.  They  are  iilent  with  regard  to  the>  pemiciofia 
^•eCsfta  oftbek  own  gains.    They  complain   only  of  tbofe  of   other 

NOTB. 

'«  thfe  conclnfion  has  been  ftrotigly  verified  Pnce  the  Ffttj A  revolti-  ^ 
-tioo,  wftich  having  ablbrbed  n<?arly  all  the  monied  capital,  has  raifed  thfe  < 
intereA  of  money  taan  enormoos  height,  and  cobfeqoently  the  profits  df 
^ock.  Ail  ell  of  cloth  of  Sedan  or  l^viers,  is  now  gxty  Uvres*  tba(t  was 
but  thirty  before,  tiiougb  wages  have  increafed  but  little^  and  the  raw  ma- 
terial not  much.  This  extravagant  price  feems  to  arife  chiefly  from  the 
bi^  profits  od  dock  in  a  country  wtiere  its  quantity  is  fmall  and  the  de« 
mand  for  it  great. **  n 

On  the  fiibjcQ  of  wages  and  profits  in  the  different  enapl^ymeotsof 
labour  and  flock.  Dr.  Smith  fays, 

**  Peconiary  wagea  and  profits  are  every  where  in  Barope  extnsniely  diflfer- 
^ewt,  according  to  the  diflferent  efiiplo^ments  of  labour  and  flock.  But  tbft 
-idii^r^|>ce  ariiei  partly  from  certain  circumitances  in  the  empbyments  thetAh 
'  ft\pes»  wbich  evther  really,  or  at  leatk,  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  inaka  - 
up  for  a  faiall  pecuniary  gain  in  fbme,  and  counterbalance  a  great  one  iti 
iMhers ;  and  *pirt\y  from  InMB  policy  of  Europe,  which  no  where  leaves  thinga 
at  perfedt  liberty."  ^ 

In  the^ enumeration  of  thefe  circumflances.  Dr.  Smith  lias  not  ab^ 
stymied  .to  one  whicli  is  not  a  little  curious  and  important  ^  but  which 
.k  liotked  by  Mr-  Playfalr.  ' 

NotE. 

"  Xn  coarttrtes  wbfire  the  |MO[>le  are  too  poor,  or  4oo  careiefty  tt)  teacli 

KHhek  chiJdrei^  a  trade,  the  proportion  between  the  wages  of  icommon  kt^. 

bomr,  and  of  woekmen  who  have  learnt  a  trade^  are  [is]  very  different,    l^ 

ifreiand,  the  latter  can  eanrthree  times  as  much  as  the  former.   In  £ngl«n4^ 

nearly  about  one  half  more.    The  numbers  of  tri/h  and  Scotcli  who  CoaM 

t«»  Ixmdon  are  very  great ;  moft  ol  the  Irilh.are  common  labonr/ari,  af  the 

.8cc3^  Aot  perhaps  one." 

Dr.  Smith,  chap.  x.p.  i67,.fpcakihg  of  ^tiie  exorbitatit  rewards  (rf 
players,  opera-fingers,  opera-dancers,  rope-dancers^'  &c.  fays, 

"  It  feems  abford  at  firg  (iglit,  that  we  (hc^ld  defpife  their  Berfons,  ahd 

yet  r|5wcar4  ^iw  MJfAtH  mtk  W  «oflt  p^if  liberality.    WfjiW.ws^'do  tl^a 

.  ene^ 
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one,  however,  one  mnfl  of  necelTit^  do  the  other*  Should  the  public  opi- 
nion, or  prejudicei  ever  alter  wLih  regard  t6  fuch  occupations^  their  pecur 
niary  recompenfe  would  quickly  deminini.  More  people  would  app!y  to 
.tbem»  and  the  competition  would  quickly  reduce  the  price  of  their  labour. 
Such  talents,  though  far  from  being  common,  are  by  no  taeans  fo  rare  as  i$ 
imagined.  Many  people  poffefs  them  in  great  perfe&ion,  who  difdain  to 
make  this  ufe  of  them  ;  and  many  more  are  capable  of  acquiring  tbem^  if 
any  thing  could  be  made  honourable  by  them." 

Note. 
•«  This  is  proved  both  by  the  players  and  foldierson  the  continent  of  Eu- 
!K>pei  who  being  confidered  an  more  honourable   than    in   this  coantry, 
ferve  for  froaller  pay^     The  moment  a  perlbn  becomes  a  piay^r,  or  a  com- ' 
jDOn  foldier,  if  his  friends  are  refpedable,  it  is  attended  with  regret ;  al- 
"    though,  if  be  fbould  rile  to  eminence  in  either  line,  he  may  beconfider^d 
as  a  crcsdit  and  honour  to  his  family :  but  this  leldom  can  be  known  <xfix^  . 
peded  at  the  Aril  embracing  either  profedion.     On  the  Coutir«ent  the  ca(e 
|s  totally  different,  and  not  only  is  the  pay  much  bweo  but  the  numbers 
wanted  much  more  eafily  obtained.     When  the  revolution  brojce  out  at  Pa- 
ris, and  all  poeple  were  free^to  0[/en  theatres,  thirty- t\Vo  piay^houfes  were 
at  one  time  op^ued,  and  aclors  were  found  in  abundance  for  them  all/' 

Dr.  Smith  fays,  chap.  x.  p.  r8t,  the  profits  on  new  manufadures 

"  l^ometimes  very  great,  and  fometimes,  more  frequently,  perhaps,  quite 
©tberwife;  but  in  general  they  bear  no  regular  proportion  to  thofe  of  other 
old  trades  (meaning  when '  new  manufactures  have  become  old]  in  the 
aeigbbouFbood." 

Note, 
,  "  TBe  manner  in  which  prices  diminilh  as  bufinefjes  become  oM,  is  more 
Vifible  and  ealily  to  be  traced  in  the  Birmingham  manufadures  than  any 
others  in  thi«  country.  The  original,  or  firit  price,  when  ia  new  pattein  t>f 
a  button,  &c.  is  invented  (the  whole  value  of  which  confiJls  nearly  in  U* 
rbour,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  tools),  is  continually  preferved ;  the  price  is 
^iminiflied,  liowever,  by  giving  a  difcount,  and  thatiJiicount  increafes  to 
50,  -lO,  and  in  fbme  caies  to  90  per  cnt.  The  firft  are  monopoly  prices ; 
for  in  matters  of  fafhion,  priority  in  taftc  gives  a  temporary  monopoly  to  the 
inventor.  The  difcount  prices  are  thofe  of  free  competition,  but  fhe  ^o^ 
tiopoly  prices  are  not  the  profits  of  the  mafter  alone,  workman  come  in  for 
their  ihare.  About  K)  years  ago,  when  fine  poliflied  fteel  buttons  and  toys 
came  in  fafhion,  a  ftrong  proof  ^f  this  was  witnefTed  at  Birmingham. 

"  The  buttons  are  fiuck  on  a  large  board,  refemblmg  a  draft-boird,  in 
which  are  1 44-  or  a  grofs  of  holes,  filled  v^rith  cement  of  roiin  and  pitch,  to 
adoiit  the  (lianks  and  hold  the  buttons  fall,  afier  undergoing  a  previous  ope- 
ration- of  grinding  very  fmooth,  on  a  metallic  lap,  the  fine  poltfh  is  given 
with  the* human  hand,  with  a  little  fine  putty  and  oil ;  the  price  ufcd  to  be 
enomo<i$v  and  a^  workman  or  workwoman  polifliing  k  grofs  at  a  fiaie,  g6t 
two  guineas  a  vireek  merely  by  rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  ri|(ht  hand* 
This  continued  more  thap  a  year,  when  a  greatjnanufa^urer^of  the  ariicic 
*lold  one  of  thofe  who  contracted  to  polifh,  and  had  a  number  of  perfons  un- 
der him,  that  the  prices  were  too  high,  that  they  mufl  be  reduced;  themai^^ 
at  firfl  pleaded  hiscaufe,  andfaid  it  could  not  admit  of  much,  if  pfany  re« 
dttctioiH^at  lafl  finding  bis  employer  det^oUA^^  b«  laid,  '  Sir^  I  ktioyr 
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ymi  will  keep  your  word.  If  I  make  a  red a6! ion  to  your  mind,  -will  yoa 
promife  not  to  alter  the  prices  again  for  one  year.'—'  Yes/  faid  the  maP. 
tcr,  '  I  will  proiriife  thai.'  '  Well  then/  returned  the  other,  *  will  you  be 
iatisfied  iC,  forUhe  future,  I  work  cit  half  price  ?'  '  Yes,  certainly  I  (lialL* 
'  And  you  will  not  alter  the  prices-  for  a  year.'  '  No,  certainly.*  *  Verj 
well/  faid  the  other,  '  it  is  a  bargain,  my  people  (hall  polifh  with  two  kuidc 
ioflcsd  of  one/  They  did  fu,  and  by  throwit/g  the  weight  of  the  body  on 
their  hands  the^  did  more  than  four  times  their  former  quantity  of  work/'    • 

Dn  Smith  obferves,  that  the 

"  Unprofpemus  race  of  men,  commonly  called  men  of  letters,  are  Arettj 
nnch  in  tl)e  fi tuition  which  lawyers  and  phyficians  probably  would  De  in; 
upon  the  fuppo'ition  that  as  great  a  number  of  thefe,  as  of  the  candidate^ 
ibr  benefices  and  preferment  in  the  Chnrch^  were  educated  at  thepablic 
^  cxpente  (in  which  cafe  the  competition  would  loon  be  fo  great  as  to  finl^ 
very  much  their  pecuniary  reward).  In  every  part  of  Europe  the  gieater 
part  of  them  have  been  educated  for  the  Church,  but  have  bee^  hindered 
by  diSbrent  reafons  from  entering  into  holy  orders  *.  They  have  fen6-s 
rally  therefore  been  educated  at  the  pablic  expence,  and  their  numbeis  aro 
every  where  fo  great,  as  commonly  to  reduce  the  price  of  that  laboui  ia  » 
very  paJtry  recompence/* 

MqfttrUe.  - 

Note. 
*'  Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  has  overlooked  one  circumftance  in  fpeakihg  of  men 
of  letters.  To  fncceed  in  that  career  sf  man  muO  have  foine  natural  talents; 
edocaiion  alone  will  not  do  any  more  than  for  a  painter,  a  mnfician>  orany 
of  the  fine  arts,  which  thofe  wh6  follow,  without  genius,  find  but  very  in* 
differently  paid.  A  fboe-maker  is  a  much  better  trade  for  a  man,  of  no«a« 
tural  genius,  than  a  painter  or  mufician.  The  fame  muil  be,  and  is,  |be 
cafe  with  all  the  fine  arts;  the  man  of  letters,  indeed,  labours  under  on^ 
additional  disadvantage;  he  cannot  always  find 'a  fnbjecl  to  write  upon,  and 
whenhedoesy  the  copies  are  fo  multiplied  that  be  can'ni^ver  repeat  #ie 
&me. labour,  be  it  ever  fo  excellent  a  performance;  but,  a  mufician  n^y 
play  the  fame  air  athoufand  times,  and  a  painter  may  copy  the  iame  tab* 
jed  for  half  a  year  together.'^ 

Dr.  Smith;  chap,  xi.  p.  2'{5, 

"Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  riversf,  by  diminifl)ing  the  exponoe 
pf  carriage,  put  the  remote  parts  of  the.country  more  nearly  on  a  levc^l  ^ith  . 
thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town.     They  are  on  that  account,  the 
sreatefl  of  all  improvements.    They  are,  advantageous  to   the  town,  by 
{breaking  down  the  monopoly  in  the  neighbourhood.^ 

/  Note. 

'*  Mr.  Smith  here. allows,  that  the  country  rounda  town  monopolize^  Ihe 
marked,  ^ndall  t|i^  &cilities  poffible  to  be  given,  though  they  may  increale 
the  number  who  fliare  iq  the  monopoly,  can  never  break  it  entirely  down^     1 

, i . — '. . 

*  The  Dci^or  might  have  added,  or,  having  fb  entered,  have  quite  the  ^ 
church .  profelEoD,  in  confecjqence  of  difappointment^  of  expefted  pre* 
^ipen^    ^  . 
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Of  do  ft  entirely  ^ way.  Thjs  in  pcve  argument  fgainfl  tke  4o£lrine  cf Ibe  u%» 
pufiibniity  of  regrating  and  foneilaliing.'' 

^  *Dt.  Smith,  Book  II.  chap.  iil.  Vol.  II.  p.  14, 

•  ^^  farilmony,  and  not  indudry  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  increase  of 
^i^iHtitl'.  Industry,  indeed/  provides  Ibe  fubje^  which  parfimony  accwaa^ 
Igtes.  Bot  whatever  induflry  inigiit  acijuire,  if  parfiiaony  did  not  Tave  9md 
ilow  vp,  the  capital  would  never  be  the  greater  *J' 

^  JPf.  Smith,  chap.  iii.  p.  2t, 

*  *'  ThoMgh  the  principle  of  ex  pence  prevails  in  almoft  all  men  upon  feme 
occaflons,  and  >n  ibroe  men  upon  almoft  all  oceafions ;  yet  in  tlie  greaief 
pari  pf  men,  (^ing  the  whole  courl'e  of  their  lUe  atanaverage*  the  princi* 
pie  of  fi  ugality  leems  not  only  to  predominate^  but  to  >  predominatie  verj 
^eaUy.*'  ^ 

NOTJI. 

^  ^bSs  obfenration  istrae ;  but  like  all  other  general  ones  fabjed  tofome 
«kcef  tions.  A  whole  country']^  fometimes  liable,  as  weH  »  an-hidividttalj 
16  become  idle,  profuse,  or  ambitious  of  other  obje^a  than  weahb.  Ava« 
fice  f)fnetimes  alfocoaatefaas  itfelf,  .by  rendei^ing  thofe  t^ho  poiief a  money 
timii,  and  unwilling  <o  venture  it  but  on  the  bed  feciirity ;  and  »  indaftrf 
does  not  afford  the  moft  plaufible  fecarity,  fuch  prefer  mortgages,  piiMic 
fun(fc,  &:c.  and  it  is  evident  all  the  money  in  both  cafes  goes  to  maintain 
l)nprodu£)ive  labourers ;  and  a  country  may  become  poor  where  all  the  }W  . 
diviluals  are  very  economical." 

.|}r.  Smith,  «bap*  iii.  p.  21, 

■*  Great  nations  arenefve^  impoveriihed  by  private,  tbeogh  tkey  (ova^ 
times  are  by  yuMic  prodigaltt;^  and  roifcondvift.  The  whole,  or  almoil  tinr 
^(Ae  ef  the  public  revenue,  is  in  mod  ^)auntries  employed  in  mamt|UrttBg 
HVprodo^ive  hands:  Such  p^ple  as  they  themfelves  produce  nothioff,  are 
ftB  maintained  by  the  produce  of  other  mens'  labour.  When  multiplied, 
therefore,  to  an  unnec^ary  number,  they  may,  in  a  particular  year,  o6b« 
foihie  fb  great  a  (hare  oF  tiMs  produce,  as  not  t1»  leave  a  fulTiciency  lor  naain- 
-  taifiing  4he  prQdttdiye  labourers  who  ihould  reproduce  it  next  year.  The 
next  year's  produce,  therefore,  will  l|e  lefs  than  that  of  the  foregohitf »  &n4 
if  die  fame  diforder  ihonld  continue,  that  of  the  third  year  will  pef^Jl  left 
than  that  of  theXt^cond.''  « 

Note. 

>  $^  A  great  ^x\d  terrible  e>camp]e  of  this  was  feen  in  France  in  the  four 
^rfl  year^  of  .th,e, revolution.  Military  fliows,  political  difcuflfions  an4  quar-* ' 
I'eti  fird,  and  then  a  terrible  war,  put  nearly  a  dop  to  produdive  inaudry, 
.  while  by  means  of  paper  money  every  (hing  confumable  waa  extorted  from 
tb<^ proprietor;  (o  that  ini  1796,  except  lands  and  hoi:(fes,  every  thing  ne^u^ 
)y  was  cofifumed.  Cattle  were  wanting  for  agriculture ;  the  granaries  and 
warehoufes  vn:re  empty ;  even  part  of  the  furniture  was  conlumed  as  fire* 
V^ood,  to  fave  the  latrour  of  cutting  and  carrying. 


f  This  IS  coming  to  the  point  that  (hould  have  been  noticed  at  fird^  in 
^didindion  between  ptodu^liye  and  fiDproduttrv&^litbobrers.    ' 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Sosich^  obap.  iv.  p.  47, 

€'  The  ordioarjf^market  pri^e  oPiand  depends  every  whete  apoh  Hi*  or- 
dinary market  rate  of  interelh  When  intereii  was  at  ten  per  cent.  Kalkl  wAs 
coninonly  foldfoi  ten  and  twelve  years  purchafe.  As  inteieft  funk;  to  fit, 
Ave,  and  foar  per  cen(.  the  price  of  land  rofe  to  twentj-fire,  and  fMrentJr, 
and  thirty  years  purchafe.  The  market  rate  ai  inlereft  is  higher  in  Framfe 
th^  in  England;  and  the  common  price  of  land  is  lower.  In  f^n^and  it 
commonly  Jells  at  tJiirty,  in  France  at  twenty  years  purch&lc.'* 

Note. 

-^  TUs  being  a  book  for  inveftigating  the  principles  of  things,  i^  devH  . 
aii9a  from  the  iiraight  line  of  reaioning  (liould  be  admitted.  Mr.  Soiith'a 
feafoning  about  the  price  of  land  holds  good  fo  long  as  there  is  enou|{ii  to  bo 
kad»  but  as  the  extent  of  land  is  limited  the  price  may  rife,  as  it  Hoes  m 
tl^cafe  of  a  commodity  of  which,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  quantity,  01;  wbick 
U  fofajefk  to  a  monopoly.  Land  is  now  as  .dear  as  when  this  book  was  firCt 
written^  and  the.  isjereft  of  i\ioney  is  two'fif:bs  higlier  ;  not,  indeed*  iim 
legal  interefl,  but  the  rate  at  which  money  can  be  procured  on  geod  (ecu- 
rity.  The  price  of  land  and  intered  of  money  do  not  (hen  regulate  one  . 
^otbet.'^      '  '  V 

Herp  our  aonotator  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guided  by  bis  ufual 
ftccuraqr  and  aemcnefs:  or,  perhaps  (which  is  no  uncoinmixn  thirty 
with  Mm),  he  has  not  expfeSrdbis  idea  with  due  perfpi(;uity  and  j|^r^- 
Cffio^;  What  does  he  mean  by.chargirg  Or*  Smith  with  ^'  a  devif* 
titm  fVom  the  ftraight  lineofrea Toning?'*  Dr.  Snnith  (hews,  l^y  an  ht^ 
dnftion  ftom  a  number  of  inftances,  a^  weU  as  the  nature  df  things 
that  as  the  market  rate  of  interHt  rifcs,  the  price  of  land  fUJs,  and 
rice  verfa.  This  is  fair,  plain,  and  ftraight  reafoning.  Tha  utmoft 
tlbt  Mr.  P.  might  coiitenJ  for  would  be,  that  the  higher  #r  io«f«r 
price  of  lartd  depends  on  its  extent.  But  the  average  price  ^f  lattd, 
.of  whatever  exienty  being  fixed,  whether  high  or  low,  chat  average  price 
«aMght»  aAd  no  do^bt^  would  vary  with  the  varying  inil^r^U  of 
noncjr. 

Dr.  Smith,  Book  III., chap.  ii.  p.  99, 

**  In  other  parts  of  Etnre'pe  (timn  Britain.),  often  it  was  iqund  coiBvament 
to  fecure  tenants  bothagainfl  heirs  and  purchafers,  thp^t^rmof  tbeiv  feeurU/ 
was  dill  limited  to  a  very  (lior-t  peri^wi.*' 

^      ,         Note.  .      ^      ^ 

ff  Ba^fe  Ae  Ra^'okttiotf  in  France  a  very  abfurd  and  anjufl  law  In  thJU  te^ 
fpe6^  enfied.  There  a  leafi^  was  (acred  as  between  the  proprietor  aad 
tenant,  but  a  fale  by  the  proprietor  broke  the  leafe,  which  no  loiter  held 
i#ith  tM  new  proprjtelor.  The  Dake  of  Orleans  let  the  whole  of  tlie  I^alais 
Boyal  in  different  Arcades,  receiving  72,000  livres  for  each  leale  to  the 
.aavount  of  near  IQD  leafes.  He* no  fooner  had  (he  money,  than  he  fold  the 
.whoie  buildings  and.  thus  realifed  by  a  Ipecies  of  robbery  a  fum  of  near 
Ihrea  hundre4  thoulknd  pounds  (leriing.  What  laws,  and  what  a  prince! ! 
Very  lo;ig  leafes  are  perhaps  aihurtfiil  to  a  country  as  very  (hort  onts.  Tlie 
jimprovemeQtf  in  agriculture  in  Scotland  generally  followed  reneiwals  and 
Cildom  preceded  them.*'" 

Dr.  Smilh,  chap.  iii.  p*  II5»  ', 

^  Tha-iniiahitants  of  ixadiog  cities,  by  importing  ttie  improved  loanufac- 
'  turesf 
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.furesy  and  «x{)^ii?ive  luxuries  of  richer  countries,  afforcfed  Tome  food  to  the 
vanitjf  of  the  great  proprietors,  who  eager'y  purchafed  them  vrilh  great 
quantities  of  the  rude  produce  of  their  own  lands.  A  talk  for  the  finer  and 
more  improved  manufadures  was  in  this  manner  inCroduced  by  foreign'com- 
anerce  into  countries  where  no  fuch  works  were  carried  on.  But  when  this 
tafie  became  fo  general,  as  tooccafion  a  condderable  demand,  the  merchants, 
in  order  to  fave  the  expence  of  carriage,  naturally  endeavoured  to  eflabliQi 
fome  yianufadures  of  the  fam^  kind  in  their  own  country.'* 
"  r  *.     •  •   Note. 

"  it  was  not  to  fave  the  expence  of  carriage,  but  to  keep  the  m^nej 
from  leaving  the  CQuntry,  that  m  all  nations;  and  at  all  times,  has  been  (be 
ch^ef  inducement  for  efiablifliing  home  manufadures.  So  late  even  as  the 
14-th  cenfuTy,  Iravelh'ng  merchants  going  to  fairs  in  foreign  countries,  wcr» 
attended  with  muficians,  jugglers,  and  rtcrry  Andrews,  toamufe  the  peopfe,  ^ 
and  divert  their  rage  when  they  carried  away  the  money  from  the  country. 
To  keep  the  money  at  home  was  fo  natural  a  wiili,  that  no  farther  caafe 
need  be  fought  for." 

Dr.  Smith,  chap.  iv.  p.  147,         •  ^  * 

**  Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  didindjon  between  money  and  all  other  move- 
able goods.     All  other  moveable  goods,  he  fays,  are  of  ib  confUmable  a  na- 
ture,  that  the  wealth  which  eorfifis  hi  them-  cannot  be  ia«ch  depended  oa» 
.  '  and  a  najtion  which  abounds  in  them  one  yeaf  may,  without  any  exportatioa, 
"  but  merely  by  their  own  wade  and  extravagance,  be  in  greal,  w^nt  pftbeai 
^thenexti     Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  fieady  friend,  which,  lhough.it 
•  inay  traie(.about  from  hand  to  hand,  yet  if  it  Can  be  kept  from  going  out  of 
^  the  country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  wafted  and  confumed.     Gold  and  filver, 
therefore/are,  according  to  him,  the  mod  folid  and  fubflanlial  part  of  the 
moveable  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  to  rouUipIy  thofe  metds  ought,  he  thinks, 
*  atpon  thfit  accoun*,^  to  be  the  great  objed  of  his  political  economy,^' 

Note. 
*'  Mr.  Lock's  remark  on  money  is  entirely  deftroyed  (like  manyothenne-^ 
marks)  jby  the  word  //■.-— Of  aII  the  property  in  a  country,  goM  asd  filver' 
are  theinod  ready  to  difappear,  by  going  into  another.     Food  indeed  is  a 
perifliable  and  confuraabie  commodity,  but  then  it  is  one  that  is  alfb  fre- 
quently reproduced.    When  the  diforders  began  in  France,  (the  only  ones 
in  Our  own  time^,)  gold  and  (ilyer  ^ent  off  to  other  countries  in  every  d«- 
ref^ion,  while  rood  other  property  remained.*' 

Dr.  Smith,  Book  IV.  cjiap.  iii.  p.  220, 

**  If  there  was'either  a  free  trade  between  France  and  England*,  or  if 

,  French  goods  .could  be  imported  upon  paying  only  the  fame  dotieaas  thofb 

of  oth()r  European  goods,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  England 

might  have  fome  ftiare  of  a  trade  which  is  found  fo  advantageous  to  Holland." 

Note. 

*'  Why  (after  what  he  has  already  faid)  would  Mr.  Smith  wifh  as  lo  be-  * 
come  carriers  at  the  rifque  of  hurting  manufactures  ?  Wtth  refpe6l  to  tbe 
particular  cafe  of  France,  there  is  an  objedion  of  another  nature — ^a  poli- 
ncal  ohjeclion.  We  have  fcjr  many  centuHes  been  fo  frequently  involved 
in  war  %vith  that  rival  nation,  that  it  would  be  unwife  to  cuhivate  too  cfofe 
a  commercial  connexion,  which  would  never  laft  for  more  than  eight  fir 
V^  yeuis  al  a  time.  As  to  the  India  trade,  \%  is  not  a  fair  cctop^ifoh,  for 
ihe  Oriental  Powtrs  do  ^ot  carry  for  themfelvet,  an4  there  ii  great  prokt  iu 

carr}tn{ 
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.carryii^  (ot  them  ;  whereas  to  become  carriers  for  France,  or  any  nejgh* 
ibouring  power,  could  be  attended  with  but  very  IiUle  advantage.** 

Dr.  Smith,'  chap.  v.  p.  300,   . 

"Bounties  are  ibmetimes  cailed  premiums,  as  drawbacks  are  fometimos' 
called  bounties.     But  we  mu(t  in  all  cafes  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
.without  pa}'ing^any  regard  to  the  word.'*  ...» 

Note. 
**  Bounties  may  fometimes  be  necelfary  to  encourage  an  infant  reanufaC'- 
tory,  which  will  in  the  end  require  none.  A  new  nianufaclurc  oj  branch  of 
'  trade  always  labours  under  a  number  of  di  fad  vantages.  WaiU  of  (kill  is  one ; 
want  of  knowing  the  market  and  cull^omers,  generaUy  another;'  and  hi^ 
wages  mud  be  given  which  is  a  third  ;  but  all  thole  difappear  with  time. 
The  rule  feems  to  be  never  to. give  a  bounty  Tor  an  nndertaking  that  wHl 
perpetually  require  one,  uniefs  it  indirectly  benefits  the  country  at  large. 
But  a  temporary  bounty  may  be  given  for  what  will  ultimately  do  without 
aoy  f  uch  aid."  .  .  "       *    ^    ' 

Dr.  Smith,  chap,  V.  p.  318^ 

**  The  popular  fearof  engrolFing  and  foVenalling  may  be  compared  (9  tlie 
popular  terror^  and  fufpicions  of  w itchcraft. " 

'  NOTK.  *    *  '     . 

•*  If,  there  is  any  part  in  this  book  in  which  ^f^.  Smith  has  held  hij  own 
theories  loo  high,  and  held  the  opinion  of  others  in  too  great  confcftnpt,  *it  is 
aianifefl  in  this   fentence.     He  compare*  a  very  natural,  fo  a  ibpernatitral 

'occurance,  the  poflibillty  a  of  corn  dealdr  miflaKing  his  true  irrterel^  is,  put 
pport  a  par  w(th  that  of  a  miracle.  A  conne^lion  between  fupernaturail  be- 
ings^ and  the  moft  ignorant' of  the^human  fpecies;  for  the  purpofe  of  tor- 

'rtienlSng  another  part  of  the* human  Ipccie^ ;  a  connection,  never  fttpport- 
cd  by  on«  v^elt  atteded  fa6t  ;  is  put  in  the  fame  rank  of  improbaJbijities 
with  a  pradlice,  which,  even  according  to  the  author  hirofelf,  ndght  take 

'place  if  the  dealer  in  i!orn  of  pro vi (ions  w^re  to  mitlake  his  own  inffered, 
and  if  he  fiiould  want  that  fuperior  degree  of  knowledge  and  dl>iUtie6  \o 

"tranfad  the  important  bannefs  which  he  is  fnopofed  to  })OiTefs,  Woul^  it 
be  any  great  wonder  if  f»ch  men  were  to  be  Iburvd  deficient  in  informaliou, 

-or  eveti  if  they  were  well  informed,  if  they  were  Ail!  to  want  that  good 
fenfe  that  is requitite  io  turn  good  intbrmation.to a  wife  purpofe  ? 

"  The  qifeftion,  however,  does  not  reft  here.  Far  all  this  fuppofed  (a- 
^city  vanitlies  when  men  begin  to  fpeculate,  or  to  follow  trade  partly  as  ^ 
game  of  chance,  and  partly  as  a  game  of  addrefs,  and  Mr,  Smith  allows 
that  fuch  purchafes  are  made  with  a  view  to  fature  and  uncertain  events. 
That  is,  they  are  fpeculation.  For  (he  furtiier  invedigation  pf  this,  I  re- 
fer to  the  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Commerce  of  Monopolies  and 
Forefhilling,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.'' 

Dr.  Smith,  chap.  viii.  p^.  560, 

*'  In  the  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  commodities  which 
can  come  into  competition  with  thcife  of  our^wn  growth  or  manufa<6iure,  the 
intered  of  the  home-coufumer  is  evidently  iacrificcd  to  that  of  the  producer.*^ 

Note, 

**  As  it  has  been  fo  repeatedly  aliened  in  this  \vt>rk,.that  ever^  burden 
laid  on  the  producer,  falls  ultimately  on  ttie  conCumer,  it  would  be  fair  to 
iqfer  that  ev^ry  advantage  granted  to  the  producer  is  ultimately  advantage- 
ous to  the  confumer,  but  the  prefent  alferlion  go  dire6lly  to  the  contrary 
cooclufiou* — One  orotl^er  of  thole  condulions  mufi  be  wrong.'* 
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Dr.  Stnitb/chap.  viii.  p.  562, 

*  In  the  mercantile  regulations  that  have  been  taken  noti^  of  Ih  ^fl> 
chapter,  tlie  interest  ofciur  manufadures  has  been  iDf*(k  peculiarly  attendetl 
to  i  and  the  intered,  not  (b  much  of  the  confumlfrs  as  that  oflbme  otbett  feto 
•f  producers  has  been  facriAc^  Co  it.'* 

Note.  '  * 

•«_The  idea  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  mercantile  fyftenr,  that  is 
IH^  a  fuijictent  quantity  of  capitdt,  and  that  every  new  channel  robs  the 
old  one,  has  very  nouch  tended  to  injure  the  train  of  reafontng,  which  in 
no  other  paft^is  admirable.  Experience,  and  the  evidence  of  facls.  prove, 
liowever,  in  the  moil  complete  manner,  that  wherever  a  channel  (or  trade 
it  opened,  capital  is  (bund,  and  that  in  place  of  a  new  brahch  of  trade  d6- 
prciffing  others,  al)  the  branches  hate  (with  but  very  few;  exceptions)  ri fen 
at  one  time.  This  has  been  the  cafe  in  a  reitiaricable  degree,  within  th« 
lad  ten  ox  twelve  years.'* 

Dr;Smit1i,  Book  V.  chap.  i.  Vol.  III.  p.  135^ 

*'  So  great  a  revenue  (as  that  of  our  Eaft  India  Company)  might  cerWnly 
bare  afforded  an  augmentation  of  (ix  hundred  and  eight  tnoufand  pounds  is 
their  annual  payments;  and  a,t  the/ame  time  have  left  a  large  (inkmgTund 
fiifficient  for  the  fpeedy  redu^ion  of  their  debt." 

Note.  •  •     .,     • 

«*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  affair  of  the  Eaft  India  Company 
have  totally  changed  their  afped,  both  with  regard  to  trade  and  territority. 
'The  annual  imports,  previous  to  1782,  had  never  exceeded  1,4.00,0001. 
They  have  iin^e  rifen  to  7,000,0001.  and  on  an  average  amount  to  above 
$,0dQ,00Ql.  The  territorial  revenue  to  above  10,000^001.  yet  the  debts 
llave  accumulated  (o  20,000  OOQl.  in  India,  befides  an  incroale  of  flock  at 
bcMnte}  that  is,  moi^cy  borrowed  on  an  augmented  number  of  (hares." 

Dr.  Smith,  chap.  v.  p.  207, 

*'  Should  tlie  Sovereign  attempt  irregularly,  and  by  violeoca,  to  depriw 
•ny  number  of  the  clergy  of  their  freeholds,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  tlieir  bo* 
liig  propagated  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal,  fome  hi6lious  or  (editions 
<dod»ine,  he  would  only  render  by  fuch  perfecution,  both  them  and  their 
tioftriatt  ten  timet  more  popular,  and  therefore,  (en  times  more '  troublo- 
fome  and  dangerous  than  they  had  been  before." 

Note. 

^*  Perhaps  no  fubje^l  has  been  more  elucidated  by^the  French  "Revolufii^ 
than  that  of  religious  inflru6tion.  A  revolution  in  the  church  was  efie^ed 
according  to  the  fyflem  of  the  economifls.  Many  abufes  were  indeed 
done  away,  but  by  making  all  thofe  changes  originate  from  a  temporal, 
and  not  from  a  fpirital  fource,  the  clergy  being  degraded  into  dependant 
mercenaries  religion  fell  into  contempt,  and  mdral'ty,  intended  to  be  fiiti* 
ilituted  in  its  place,  disappeared  alfo.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  this  e](- 
periment,  that  the  blackell  pages  in  the  annals  of  mankind  will  always  be 
.found  to  be  ihofe  which  contain  tl,te  extravagancies  of  t)ie  m«n  who  prc^ 
tend  to  reform  every  abufc.'' 

Dr.  Smith)  chap.  ii.  p.  355, 

**  Decency  no  where  requires  that  any  roan  (hould  eat  butchers'  meat, 
,as  it  in  mpR  places  requires  that  be  fliould  wear  a  linen  (hirt,  or  a  pair  of 
leather  (hoes."  JNote. 

•'  Putchers'  meat  is  a  necefTary  of  Irfe  to  men  Who  work  hard  and  have 
encc  been  a^cuftomed  to  ikr    Even  Jec$ncy,  or  the  opinion  a  man  wiflies  to 

pcei«rve 
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ImtbrM  ft9K>hgft  bia  ntil^tyb^urii/  requires, 4he  uf^  of  it->€K:ii«6^haUy,  al 
]aift.;u»-^giilb  journejipaA  would  be  mor«  alhaiiv&cl  at  iiUiagd4)WBto4inr 
|i^  ev^ry  Sunday  without  a  bit  of  bulchert'  meat,  thaoi  a  youn^  girl  jn 
Scotland  woufd  be  to  go  bar^-footed.  Cuilom|then,  and  not  any  thing  elfe^ 
-jsak^s  a  thing  neceOary  the  rnqnient  you  go  be^  ond  bread  and  water. 

Px*.  Smith, .  chap.  ii.  p«  3^9,  '       ,  ^ 

.  "  ,Such  tolls  (turnpikes}  oo  doubt  ar«  fbaliy.  paid  by  the  confumer ;  but 
.the  coofumjer.  is  jpiot  taxed  in  proportion  to  hi$  exjjence,  when  he  pays,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  value,  but  accordii)g  to  the  bulk  of  value  of  what  he  conCiia^d. 

-.      .  I^OTE. 

"  In  ^t  whole  of  the  Inquiry  there  is  not,  perhaps,  fo  great  a  miftakji 
a$  \h\%.     It  is  neceflary  that  waggons  and  boats  fhould  pay  Wcording  to  thfe 

•welgftt  they  carry,  ta avoid  dcrtingement  vt  prices*  and,  according  to  the 
Imtur^  of  ihmgt,  it  is  the  fairefl  and  raof^  equitabks  wfty.  I(i  addition  to 
equity,'  irpniSicability  is  confidered^  the  advantaged  are  all  on  the  .leme 
l^de  oi  the  qaeftion.      A  :i?aggon  carrying  10  tons  may  be  vvb^ghed  Ibra 

•penny  with  the  greaAcfc  accuracy t  The  Value  of  it$  contents  i^iwd  not  he 
afuertained  (bmetimes  ta  mutual  fatisla^lion  for  the  lOOp  times  tbfi  (um  v  fur 
ijrom  obfirucling  carriage  and  raifing  prices,  tlie  facl  is,  that  inland  carriagii 

.  is  now  much  cheaper  by  waggons,  than  it  was  70  years  ago." 

From  thef<  exira<l^s  we  fh^H  be  abundantly  juilified  in  the  ju4gment 
of  par  readen»  when  we  pYOBouacey  as  critics^  that  on  the  whole 
Mr*  Playfair's  commentanes^  additiona,  and  notes,  l^ave  l:onferred  a 
very  great  additional  value  on  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Ndtute 
an4  Caufesof  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  reaConings  and  conc)u- 
iions  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Do<^cr  are  confirmed  and  illuftracod 
where  right;  and  controverted  in  a  modeft  and  rerpei!iru)^.,though  a 
fawafa^tory,  manner,  where  wrong*  That  Mr.  P.  is< well  acquainted 
with  ttie  nature,  and  with  the  hiftory  of  c<fn)merrf,  and  the  ways  of 
iMnin  every  period  of  civilization;  that.okanyiof  his  obfcFvattons, 
for  example,  thofe  on  forcftajling  and  regrattBjg;  in  which  he  is 
warmly  fupported  by  the  late  Lord  Kenyon^  an^  honed,  and 
cettainly  a  vety  profound  lawyer,  hav^  a  tendency  the  rood  be- 
neficial to  fofiety  ;  th^c  he  is  more  minutely  acquainted  ..than 
his  OFigifbdit^hor  wicb  the  nature  and  the  tno^Jc  af  ceitdiiGling 
certain  inaxiufadures^  and  with  the  conditions  and  prevaiiiBg  paJQions 
.aiod  votWoft  of/the  labouring  or  a£lual  manufiit^urerf  ;..tb4t  he  .if 
pattkiill»:i}{.>«?ll  acquaiQJtrd  with  tiie  origin,  progcefsvandrefuhs — ^par— 
ticiilarly  thofe  that  affeft  his  fubjed — of  that  great  event  whtoh  has 
given  in  fo  many  inftances,  a  new  (hape  and  complexion  to  the  affairs 
of  Surope,  the  French  Revolution  ;  that,  whcixas  moft  comnieptators 
99^  blinojy  devoted. to  the  fervice  and  the  admirarion  of  their  original 
authors,  Mr.  P/s  only  objc<ft  feems'to  he  tht  truth  ;  and  that  .he  ap'* 
^pars  in  the  li^ht,  not  only  of  an  ingenious  and  well  informci  inquirer, 
but  of  a  man  of  candour  and  probity,  and  of  a  very  worthy  and  meritori- 
ous member  dffocietv;  5s  cur  decided  op-nion. — Utifb  efeen  cvcn'smuft 
bring  forward  many  Aings  in  confirmiiiion  of,  and  fome  perhaps  in  con- 
tradidion  to, 'Dr.  Smith's  Theories.  There  is  no  man  that  we  know, 
fo  well  qaaliiied  to  mark  from  tifne  to  time,  the  progrcfs  or  vicifli* 
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Ud  with  their  uppet^  hxrHcts  on  water,  \ThHer  as  foon  as  iii  the  drf 
air,'  but  confmue  green  many  days,  if  plaeed  witfc  the  under- furlFacca 
on^  water.   •  Thefc  fimplc  faaf ,  and  the  obfervations  of  M*  Decan- 
do}^e>  are  inexplicable  upon  the  fiippofition  that  the  leaves  of  plants 
contain  oiily  peripiratory  organs,  and  render  Hed wig's  microfeopicar 
dcTclopements  of  perfpirative  apertures  extremely  problematical.     But 
aB  thefe  naturalifts  muil  yield  in  phtIorophica4  accuracy  smd  accrteneie 
t6Mr.  Knight,  who  cdnfiders  the  leaves  of  plants  deftrned  <o  fulfil  k' 
veVy  different  ^nd  much  more  important  fundion  of  nattire.     That 
naturalift  has  fliewn,  that  trees  contain  two  dHFcrent  fluids-,  which 
l[e  diftingtiifhes  into  an  aqueous  and  a  true  fap.     The  true  fap  Yte- 
proves  to  be  generaied  by  the  leaf,  and  ts  different  ttom  the  aquebut* 
lap  ofriy  in  confequence  of  the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  its  circu- 
•l^ion  through  that  organ;  and  that  from  this  true  fap  t^dcrtvcdthe 
whole  fubftance  which  is  annually  added*  to*  the  tree ;  that  irexiffV 
during  the  winter  in  a  concrete  or  infplflatcd  flatc  in  the  alburn irm  or 
fapJwood  ;  and  that  diflblved  in  the  afcendtng  aqueous  (lip,  W  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  new  kaves  in  fpring.     This  opinioii  i»  fup- 
ipdfttd  by  the  fadt  that  plants  pcrfpire  moft  in  the  monthrof  Auguft^ 
when  the  annual  (hoots  have  ceafed  to  elongate,  and  when 4he  in- 
creafed  volume  of  the  plant  begins -to  afliime  a  mature  charader. 
Bulbous  and  tuberous  roots  are  almoft^wholly  generated  after  the fcavem* 
and  ftems  of  their  plants  have  attained  their  fidi  growth  ;  hence,  it  is 
imagined,  *>  that  the*  leaves,  both  of  trees  and  herbaceous  plants,  arr 
alike  employed,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  matter  calculated  to  afford  food  to  the  expanding  Ixids  and. 
blofibms  of  the  fucceeding  fpring,  and  to  enter  iuto  the  compofition 
of  new  organs  of  affimilition."     The  fame  acute  phitofopher  found' 
the  fap  of  the  leaves  p(  plants  more  faccharinc  than  that  of  the  trunk. 
Prom  Mr.  Hsdwig  we  flyall  extract  his  conchiding  reflexion,  higWy 
worthy  of  the  moft  fcrioiis  attention  of^our  modern  botanifts.  ' 

^'  Ini^fi^fmx  knowledge  in  the  pbyfiotogfoal  part  of  botany  b^in^  fttll  fii^ 
x»y  limUedi  and  the  erroneous  notions  cafri^rd  alojlc  with  it  fo  namerou^K 
il  is  to  be  wiihed  ibat  thole  botauifis  who  have  if.in  their  power  to  examiiM^ 
the .  pro4uflioivs  of  the  vegetable  kingdopi,  bat  w/tosf  mirndt  me  engrossed  If^ 
/yj«/ff^^  ^nd  rage  J^pj,  sjiUni^\\0}i\d  divert  foaie  part  of  their  aUcntibii  to 


up,  aud  many  < 
botjmy  redored.*'  •      *     '  .'  . 

ai "    '  »        •  .^'k^ 

.  Prefelbr  Link's; illuftrationa^f  the  Botaaieal  (xe^raphy.Qf  Porta** 
§^  would  bave  b«en  aiu»:h  more  interefttng- bad  they*  been  fiMncwhat 
^num.aecitrate';  hut  bfSiibort-excurfion  through  that  country  was  hoc 
iuftcknl  to  acquiroA/Qompetcnt  knowledge  of  tho  botanical  geogra«« 
pbysaf  ioufh^wcibrn  Eurt^pr.  He^obferves,  ^<  Fagut  caftanea»  Tte 
A%bk^-in$  if  ptculiar  to  thumiddle  of  France  and  the  nortbof  Ital/^ 
IhjSfTiln  an!dBl>iiugi^  tc  is  only  found  on  high  mountaini  and  in  cool 
'   iXUftk  flot  qtiUo  corrcft :  h  is  foiutd  ia  ditihtjtt  parts  of 
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Airagos  and  Catatonia,  on  not  va7  high  'tiuyoniamt  hir  «QbKI|»la 
I  la  the  middle  of  Franoe  aifo;  in /the  dcpananeB^af  the  Dordegii 
M  moft  abundant  jn  thdieighbGurhood  of  marihj  couiltries.     Afi 
number  of  general  obiervations  on  boisnical  geograph]^,  ho  lay 
the  foliowing  propofitiens : 

1 .  **  Many  plants  are  larger  in  all  their  parts  id  fouthern  than  in  norii 
regions.  This  phenomenon  was  naturally  to  be  expeded  from  a  mora 
vourable  climate.  Howevei"  fonle  grades  and  molies  are  exceptions  tdi 
rule,  ^  \ 

2-  "  Many  fpecies^  which  arefmooth  in  the  north  of  Earope,  prove  t^ 
ID  the  roQth,  as  teucrtttm  fcordiuifi.  Iotas  eorniculatus,  &c.  A  nmilar  n 
aomenon  U  obferved  in  alpine  plants,  and  in  the^  Yejg^tables  of  the  bi^ 
northern  lattUtdes.  Intenl'e  coid  and  intense  heat  in  cbi»  in^anoe  pndl| 
Hsiilar  effe&s.  *  9 

s  3.  "  Many  pUpts«  peienntal  io  northern,  are  annual  in  ^uthernc^iii 
The  heat  and  drbught  of  the  Jatter  caufe  th^  ro^yts  4o  die  away«  l^al^l| 
that  many  annual  plants  frfov^he  foutli  of  Spain  and  Portugal  eai^l^'bedM 
perennial  whqn  kept  in  rreen-houfes :  button  the  .contrary,  I  know  ofj^ 
inrilance  in  which  a  plants  indigenous  both  to  northern  and  fouthern^^igii 
is  annual  in  the  former  and'  perennial  in  the  latter,  l^icinus  is  ofton  a 
duced  as  a  cafe  in  point,  but  this  is  not  a  native  oF  the  North,  and  its  e 
traordinary  rdpid  growth  feems  to  be  the  caufe  of  its  exception  frotn  t 
general  rule.  Salicornia  herbacea  is  no  exception^  as  it  is  tbubd  togeth 
with  S.  froticora/' 

Tbe  Profefibr  feems  to  have  enjoyed  the  botanical  banquet  whi< 
the  different  bafaltic  and  calcareous  eminences  (for  they  are  oiot  bill 
on  t<he  banks  of  the  1  ag48^  in  the  vicinity  of  LiA>on^  aiFo^ded.^ji 
but  we  are  not  a  little  furprized  to  fee  him  beftow  only  one  fentende  c 
riie  beautiful  'and  diverfified  herbage  o(  the  mountains  of  Cintr 
whofe  Flora,  he  obferves,  ^<  is  very  complioated  but  h4ghly^nt<(ref 
ing/*  Cintra  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  in  Portugal  that  prercri 
an  appearance  of  fertility,  and  is  a  mountain  elevated  near  1500  fe 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  that  confifts  of  dtftindineins  of  biiMt,  ifal 
ble»coa)pa£tgypfum,  andargtllaGeousfchid  at  ihebafe,  withjfectfefrai 
ments  of  filex,  calcedon  and  mica ;  the  fummit  is  ^ompofedprintipak 
of  calcare  )U8  rocks,  the  interfiices  of  which  are  diverfified  ^ith  a  gre; 
variety  of  plant$  negleded  hy.o|ira^or«  In  general,  the'lfp&( 
Porttigal  is  particularly  fteriie^and  forms  a  ftriking  concraftlwidi  d 
|;reat  fertility  of  Spain.  The  thyme,  lavender,  rofemary,  and  all  d 
aromatic  odoriferous  plants  that  intoxicate  the  fcnfes  at  evei^  ftcp  ^ 
thelatter,  are  fcarcely  feeo  in  the  former:  the  kingdom  of  Algan 
and  province  of  Alantejo  are  barren  compared  with  Spanifh  Cftfcna 
«lura»  aad  the  snopntaim  of  Eatre  Douro  e  Minfao  arid  and  linboi^ 
table  when  j:oatrafted.witii  tbofe  of  Leon,  which  paftuie  fock  aofiaetiv 
kerds  loftgceldbrated  for  the.ckccllence-of  their  fleeces.  The  Srii 
lunbeUata  is,  perbaps,  more  common  inSpain  than  in  Portugal,  4rba 
4he  Erica  oincc^a  abound!* .  .         .      .       •-.nf: 

:The  ai;count  of.  the  Agallbchuai  or  Aioes^urood^  /rom  the  Porci 
^B6lc  of  hmrnxo/u  not  &e  kaft  cucicftts  ofi  ah€fc  4ta^.^  Ttii4h^ 
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rint  ltittia»c«  Immrn  by  the  name  of  Aioes-wood,  it  appears,  »  the 
|}rodtt(9  of  a  wtf^uHe  tnnuMir,  fofnewhat  more  organii^  than  the 
cilbal  fefimnis  ftiUlanceS)  that  often  affords  an  abode  for  infeds  of  the 
ri^nedo^and  Meloe  f]pecie».  It  is  the  diieafed  infpiiiated  fap  of  tlie 
Aloexylum-tree,  which  produces  a  fine  while  wocxl,  not  very  harci^ 
and  of  the. bark  of  ^hich  the  natives  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  Ch'u.a 
make  writing  uaper  that  is  not  quite  fo  white  but  thinner  and  more 
durable  than  C9mmori  European  paper.  Thefe  tunufa6l!cns,  v/nich 
are  the  true  alots- wood,  continue  to  increafe  until  thj  vegauhit  life 
pf  the  tree  is  entirely  dcftroyed  by  them. 

.  The  defcriptive  Iketch  of  the  Ule-tree  (.CaftUla  Elaftica),  and  other 
trees  producing  elaftic- gum,  (or  caoutchoc)  from  the  Sp-nHlh  of  Cer« 
yintcs^  is  lefs  interefting  than  that  given  in  the  Afiatic  R.Oarcbes  of 
the  vegetables  yielding  caputchoc  in  the  Eaft  Inciies, .  Wt  lufpcft 
<lflt  fomeof  the  falties  of  imagination  peculiar  to  the  South'-Aincncan 
^imvefs,  have  been  cinrtailed  in  this  tranflation. 

F^om  the  preceding' obfervations  our  botiinical  readers  wil)  be  -^r- 
feStly  able  to  form  ah  idea  of  the  particular  information  that  *he  ..  c 
JikelVto  find  in  this  volume  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  anony;  is 
trahfli^t.  r^  who  appears  to  be  a  moduli  well-informed  natural  i\^  ...^s 
yerfoimed  his  voluntary  tafkj  con  amorgy  much  to  the  honour  and  u.;:- 
^ft  of  his  favourite  fcience.  We  have  to  regret,  indeed,  that  his 
Work  is  but  a  collection  of  botanical  fragments,  incomplete  in  tliem«- 
felves,  but  capable  of  be  i.g  erainenLly  uieful  t<^  fome  more;  general 
trcatifc  on  botany,  ft  ahoi/nds,  however,  in  philofophicai  obferva- 
tions  on  vegetable  phyfiology,  thatfare  neither  common  nor  infigni- 
ficlllit*    The  iilulirattve  plates  are  neatly  executed. 


^Utrtfttm  France  in  i8q2.    By  Henry  Redhead  Yorke,  Elij.    2  vol, 
8vo,  fp,  774.     15s.     Symonds.'    1804.  v 

IN  roiviewiiig  one  of  the  former  tours  to  France,  during  .the  late 
<*  hallow  armed  truce/*  f  we  do  not  now  recoiled  which)  we  ex- 
•prcffed  a-wiih  that  fome  perton,  ^bo  had  k^oWn  France  previous  to 
the  levolution,  would  undertake  to  defcribe  it  in  its  prcfent  regenerated 
ilale.  Mr.  Yorke  has  fully  gratified  that  wiih,  though  his  w&rk,  till 
.very  lately,,  had  entirely  efcaped  our  notice.  No  man  was  better  qna* 
•Jified  for  the  accompliibment  of  this  tafk  than  himfelf..  He  had  not' 
«Mily  fren  F/ance,  in  all  its  fplendour,  during  the  monarchy,  but  had 
fwitnefied  the  earlieft  fcenesof  the  Revolution,  and  indeed. had. taken 
4A  afiive  part  in  fome  of  them  ;  by.  which,  means  he  had  an  opportu* 
nitv  of  knowing,  iatus  it  in  cuiiy  many  of  the  moft  adive  rcvohscianiilsi 
and  aot  a  lew  of  thofe  furious  republicans  who  have  fmce  becbnie  the 
.a»oft  fervije  fyc^phants  of  thelmpeiial  aflaflin,  IflapolcQiie  Boonas- 

Kte*    JlVith  this  fimdof  previous  ktiowiedge,  an  acute  and  peno* 
ing  mind,  an  aptnefs  of  claflical  alluflon,  no  fmall  portion  of  hts* 
saottfii  and  very  confiderable  talents,  Mr.  Yorke. coold  fcarcely  fail^ 
(mkftt  indeedy  tbc  Geaiiis  of  Indolence  had  beniipibed  Ui  £aculcie|^ 
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fad  aUblofely  psflfiod  his  mind)  to  produce  %  WOfk«  upoh  tkis  Aibl#a, 
'  at  once  inftru^Sive,  interefting,  tnd  amufitig.  Senfible  of  his  endow* 
fncnts,  nsMral  and  acauired,  we  *took  up  his  book  with  the  mod  fart* 
>uine  expeOatioos  of  being  highly  gratined  by  the  perufal  of  it.  Nor 
nave  thofe  expectations  been»  in  the  fmallefl  degree,  difappointed. 
We, have  followed  the  iotelli ^ent  and  enferiaining  author  through  the 
various  fcenes. which  he defcribes,  with  the  gfcateft  pleafure.  We 
have  been  extremely  amufcd  with  his  humourous  delineations  of  cbfi* 
mders  and  evcnis^  aqd  very  much  pleafed  with  the  ferious  parts  of 
r  Kfs  work,  which  are  replete  with  ufeiul  iafermation.  By  fome  critics, 
who  appear  to  us  to  be  not  oniy  fajiidious  h^Lt  fqueofnijb^  he  has-been 
cenfured  for  the  levity  with  which  be  has  treated  Tome  didinguiihed 
perfonages^  of  grea  r^votuthnary  celebrity,  'an4  for  the  afperlty  with 
whicit  he  has  coQHoented  on  others.  But,  in  our  ^pprehenfion,  the 
ccnfure  is  1>oth  unfounded  and  mifappliedj  for  furely  in  a  feries  of 
/am!liar  letteris  to  a  friend,  an  author  may  indulge  in  pleafantry  if  h6 
pleafes ;  indeed  it  is  not  only  )ll6wabi^,,.i>i>#  appropriate  ;  it  is  natural 
and  chairaAeriflic.  In  a  volume  of  didactic  oftays,  we  admit,  fucH 
levitv  would  be  grofsly  mifplaced,  and  entirely  out  of  character.  But  / 
the  u8t  is,  that  he^hiis  taken  ftrange  liberties  with  certain  prime  fa* 
vourites  of  fomoK>f  thefe  critics,  efpecially  thofe  Mantblj/  ariftarchufcs 
who  have  kindly  taken  the  fages  of  the  French  Kitfional  tnftitute, 
their  patrons  and  paymafters,  under  their  fpeciar  prDSeSion*  Ja  (bortu 
Mr.  Vorke,  m  writing  to  a  friend,  thought  .that  fit  might  (peak  not 
only  the  truth,  tut  the  whole  truths  without  fear  oir  difguife ;  and,  ac« 
cordingly,  feeling  that  ftrong  indignation,  which  every  honeft  mind 
mud  fee),  pn  the  contemplation  ot  fuch  charadel-^,  as  the  ri^urde/er 
of  Jaffa  aad  his  trpfty  ajTociates,  he  y pears  to  have  adopted  the  old 
Froich  maxim  of  fincerity.; 

'*  J'appelle  un  chat  un  chat«  el  Cia/^tid  no  fripon»" 

For  our  part,  we  fejr  not  to  confefs,  that  our  tafte  is  not  fo  fickly 
as  to  be  palled  with  fuch  plain  food ;  we  thank  him  for  his  blunmefs, 
and,  in  proof  of  our  approbation,  (hail  lay  pretty  extenfive  fpecimeos 
-ef  it  befoce  our  readers. 

Before  we  enter  upon  tbe  work^  however,  we  muft  take  foirie  no* 
iice  of  the  ffefaa, 

**  lAjfirJncifi^  mod«tt  in  going  to  Prance  was^  to  Collei^  the  aflies  of  % 
bebved  and  loi\  relative;  tbe  fecondary  one  wa«,  lo  inveillgate,  as  tar  a« 
the  opportunity  woukl  permit^  the  (late  of.  a  people,  wbo(ie  cauCe,  it  had 
been  my  fate  to  efpoare  in  the  morning  of  my  days,  an^  for  which  a6l  of 
youthful  ignorance  and  infatuatjion,  iS^moforgiving  hand  of  j>rorcnption 
Hill  weighs  heavily  upon  me,  in  defpight  of  every  gratuitous  concefliou,  of 
fec*antalion,  public,  (blemn,  and  uninvited,  of  fevcn  years  of  difintetedcd^ 
and  ardent  seal  in  the  couJe  of  my  King  and  Country,  acconipanicd  bv  tlie  * 
greateA  voluntary  perfonal  facrifices,  without  defcending  lo  cringing  baf"e- 
iiefs  and  fervrlity.  Such  a  change  in  the  habit  of  thinking  is  ntt  common, 
'  'N  4  and 


and  tht  avffw;^. of  1 1  j)  much  ^efs  fp**  It  reqaifiis  folDt  eoifr^  W  i)f«vt 
tbe  fr^wDiio^  (ht)(ip^,i<om  wboojajwe  leparate  oudjeiv^s,  aud  I  fMjby^ieKpzr 
fiencf ,  ^^  t  i t  rs({u Iref  al  io  1  h ^  moil  io  fie x i  bde.  fortitude, « ta  ^pci'evecei ,  4 
iayc  fui^ceededf  m  potb^  .hut  thie  (friig^le  hs|[s  n^t^been  ver^  |preat,  Ix^cauiis 
1  aded'from  the  di6|ate8  of  coijicience  awakened  bv  experience.  Hence, 
although  as  an  ihdK'iduar,  I  think  Iliav^  rf6t  met  With  jusTiC|:,  and  cannot 
reconcile  to  any  rutes^orrrion'liiy,  ^tibtic  of  priinate,  the  corttfucT  which  I 
haife  experienced  f ronr  Uiofe  ^ho  havo  debarred  tne  from  the  exercife  of  au 
homourdblr  prof«fffio!l,*<d  i^nich  I  am  entitled'  by  education,  trbaraiSter,  and 
Aady ;  yet,  few  men  can  be  more  happy  thai)  I  «Lm>  and  n6ne'4r««itfiphiDore 
than  I  do,  in  the  \ve|&re^  po^'er;.and  prdrpeti^of///ir  country. "  '  •   *' 

Wc  Oiall  not  be  fufpe£led  of  being,  too  lax  in  out  principles  Vb«|j 
while  wie  applaud  thk  Hgid  circumfpeftipo  of  thofe  pnen  who  are 
the  legal  guardian's  6f  any  fuciety  in  the  adoiifllon  gf  ne\^  itlcjnbcrs, 
we  cannot  but  avow  our  decided  opinion  that  Mr.  Yqrlce'  b^^  ex- 
perienced moft  fevej-e,  and  even"  cruel,  IreAVmenV.  Su;ply  after  he 
bad  made  the  amende  honorable^  by  an  explicit  avowal  of  his  errors, 
i^ftef  hp  Tiad  d^sne  all  that  man  could  do  to'  repair  theoi,  by  a  public 
i:ecanfation  of  them,  and  by  a  conduft  perfeftly  conforiha,BIc'to  fuch 
a  ftate  of  mind  as  that  which  produced  fuch  recantation,  it  was  not 
too  miich  to  expefl,  'that  the  fins  of  his  youth  would  be  fo  far  forgivcij 
WnH  as  to  allow  him  to  cxcrcife  that  profeffion  for  which  be  bad  been 
l^d^jcated,  and  which  was  now  the  fole  objedt  of  hid  honourable  am* 
bition.  B?;fidcs  when  we  look  back  on  the  laft  twenty  years,  {uid  fe^ 
what  men  have  been  admitted  into  that  profeflion — men  the  ip^ft  dif- 
kffeaed  to  our  cdnftitution  in  church  arid  ftate — we  canaot  but  feel 
both  aftonifl)ed  and  concerned  ak  what  appears  to  us  to  be  ^  cf^oft  un- 
•  JFai^r  and  illiberal  exclufion  of  a  defervingirtdividuaU  We  will,  farther, 
obfcrve,  that  not  one  man  in  fifty  who  had  been  fo  treated  would  have 
boriie  the  treatment  with  fo  much  good  humour,  or  have  fpoken  of 
it,  wUh  fo  much  genuine  liberality. 

Thefe  letters,  Mr,  Y.  afTures  us,  were  partly  fent  ta  Enc^landy  and 

f partly  written  in  France  but  not  fent  Aiaving  difcovered.  that  biin 
etters  were  opened — as  indeed  all  letters are<r-at  the  Paris;  pofinoffice);; 
«nd  partly  written  after  his  return,  from  copious  notes  made  i^ 
l^'rance,  every  night  before  he  retired  to  reft,  but  not  reduced  into 
an  cpiflolary  form.— ^On  his  arrival  in  the  harbour  of  Calais,  in  the 
nighr,  our  traveller  endeavoured  to  gain  admiffioti  into  the  town  ;  but 
in  vain  ;  his  appeal  to  the  gallantry  of  the  French  in  behalf  of  a  lady 
(Mrs.  Yorke  accompanied  him)  was  fruitlefs, — **  The  age  of  chivalry 
Was  gone" — and  equally  fruitlefs  his  proffered  bribe,  for,  though 
affurcd,  by  a  young  republican  officer,  that  for  five  (hillings  he' might 
bribe  the  whole  town,  to  do  any  thing  elfe,  he  was  at  the  fame  time 
(old  tb^t  no  funa  >vould  fufSce  ^p  purchafe  difoliedience  to  the  orders 


*  "  The  public  have  alfeady  acknowledged  this  faff,  by  the  favoacul^ 
^^ptlon  my  political  writings  bare  experienced  from  theii;  candqur." 

-       ■  '        ■        of 


t^^^^iMkufC^^^  -U^  wnsblttaleagtlt  intrafactd  M /ihe  Rttffiw 
l^eogantd,-  tlie  commtSiuy  ^fenernl,  wltli  whom  te  had  a  cuHovs 
kind  o£  converCition^ 'aft^'from  whoiti  he  dbmined  bis  paffports^ 
when;  mfi^r  his  tninks  had  brien  tumma^?^  m  the  m61k  wanton  flhd 
infdlcrTt*niartn^rJ  by  the  tiifli^m  "houfc  officer's,  one  of  whom  he  vciy 

froperlf  cbaflifcd  for  hts  if'mpurlence,  he  was  differed  to  proceed  to 
aris,  The'road  from  'C;\Iais  to  B>>ulogne  prefented  a  dreary  f]()cc- 
|ac)e.  The  foil  cxhibrted^  tfie*  jnoft  mauifcftrfymptows'of  poverty-:- 
jthe  'i;QUHtrv\difplay.cd  ftiFl  Jefs  equivocal  figns  of  defolrionj  the 
cattiid  and  tqe  iipplepcients  of  Jbuibandry  were  iill  miferabiy  bad;  the 
earth  was  fii^ led)  aimpft o^uiively^  by.womeo^  axud  the  populatioa  . 
apfoared  moft  fcaniy>  v  .. 

^  Wherever  any  vefllges  of  religion  or  ariftocracy  remained,  we  traced 
th^  ravages  of  the  revolution.  Monaflerles  and  *c|iurches  were  heaps  of 
ruins.  Or  if  a  church  had.eteaped  the  general  wreck,  the  infcriplion  over  its 
porta!,  **Thi«  is  the  t'ei^pfc  of  Reafon  and  Truth,"  denoted  the  aiheilticat 
purpofe  to  which  it  had  bcfen  abuled.  A  great  number  of  children^  ^prefled 
jxpon  us  in  every  village  through  which  we  palTed,  begging  charity  and 
mead,  and  not  unfrequently  they  were  joined  hy  a  body  of  women,  and  old 
tticYi.  F  inquired  mlo  lhe.cau(esof  thic  Aelantholy  ipeflacic,  and  afked 
wlietlier  there  was  no  room  left  for  indu/iry,  or  whether  it  wa$-tl>e  effed  of 
indol^^nte.  I  received  a  moft  fignificant  anfwer.  My  inforijii^  por'uted  to 
Ti  monaftery  in  ruins,  and  fliook  his  head.  I  felt  the  force  p(  i\\p  c](planj|- 
tion,  though  J  denied  its  juflice,** 

The  explanation,  howejver,  was  juft  enouglr ;  for  k  is- certain  tb«( 
the  poor  received  efiedual  relief*  froBn-  the  ttionafteries ;  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  ftdd^  that  thie  Monks'wcrelh^  bedand  kindeft  laiidlprds  in  the 
Ichigdom;  Indeed,  with  a^^x)U^^  Anti-Romanift,  and  Ahti-Gallican 
prejudices,  (if  prejudices  they  be),  we  fear  not  to  declare  our  opiniori 
Shat  if  the  early  revolutionifts  of  France  h^d  en^ftcd  fooic  whelefome 
laws,  for  th^  better  regulation  of  monastic  ihflitutions,  and  for  the. 
correiSlion  of  abufes  which  ur\queftionabIy  prevailed  in  them,  thejr 
would  have  rendered  a  much  greater  fervice  to  t^ir  country  tiiau  thejr 
poiHbly  could  by  the  f^ppreffion  of  them,  even  had  there  been  n0 
objedlion  to  that  n»afune>  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality  and  in- 
jui^ice. 

At  Montreuil  our  tvaveller  was  again  pefler^d  with  beggars,  an4 
received  a  fimilar  anfwet  to  his  inquiries.  His  o^n  rtflediions  on  this 
fubje^  are  too  fenfible^  and  point  to  corrfeqtiences  of  too  much  im* 
portance,  to  be  omitted  here.     . 

"  Our  borfes  being  harneHTed,  or  rather  icorded«  we  t0dk  oar  leave,  but 
we  had  literally  to  peneirate  through  a  ooiumn  of  beggars  before  we 
jnoanted  intatlie  carriage.  This  detachment  was  compofed  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent clafs  to  any  w^  lud  before  feen ;  they  were  moflly  boy*,  from  four- 
teen to  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  their  number  (for  I  took  the  trenbb  of 
j^n<ing  the^i)  amounted  to  three  and  twenty.  Jn  order  to  procure ibve 
inforaaati^m  c«tocerning  th^s  phienoaieROK,  I  reque(ied*ilhe  .perfon  wilh 
iri^aa  I  had  Wo  coovei&ngi  to  ikp  i^itiie  ivindOw  of  ih#  carriage,  aD4 


'toexpbin'wiif,  at  eleTcn  o'cl^kd^  intWrnormi^*  i&efe  ImUikirmfM  «t 
vork^  dxferviiig  st  liie'rame  line,  that  1  meant  to  diflribote  fcnetktiig 
amoqg  them.    He  aniVvered,  i)iat  tht^  had  w  wcrk,  and  were  ki  an  uo* 
.feigiied  Hate  of  itidigence,  for  that  their  parei^ts  had  not  themeam  of  proi^ 
vtding'them  with  adequate  fabfifience.   ^  On  whith  I  obfenred,  that  thejr 
might  lind  ample  occMpation  in  the  purfuiU  of  agricdtore  and  huibandnr  f 
and  aflced  whether  it  was  not  highly  injurioiM  to.  the  coromanitj,  to  fufl^ 
thefe  boys  not  to  be  brought  up  to  any  trade.    He  then  whifpered,  that 
'wbife  the  noblelle  redded  in  the  country,,  and  the  monafleries  exifted;  vb.(1 
'Yinmbers  of  (hem  found  employment,  and  thofe  who  were  oat  of  pbKre  were 
aflifted  by  the  charity  x)f  the  roHgious  orders;  but  that  (fnce  their  de- 
'iku61ion,  the  land  bad  derol^d  kite  other  hands,  and  often  to  proprietors 
who  were  at  Paris,  and  never  lived  on  (heir  e(lates$  tnr  the  houfet  widclt 
formerly  flood  upon  theft;  lands^^  were  in  general  pulled  down  by  the  mob, 
fo  that  the  proprietors  had  no  temptation  whatever  to  relide  amoiig  the 
country  people^  and  the  expence  of  re-building  them  was  too  great  under 
»the  prefent  circum  (lances.     'It  is  evident,'  (aid  I  *  that  thefe  poor  cfea* 
tares  are  puni(bed  lor  their  folly,'  which  he  fully  admitted.      Belides  this 
circumflance,  lie  mentioned  tKat  the  parents  of  thefe  children  were  the 
perfons  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture,  and  that  as  for  trades^  aB 
thofe  who  had  not  fallen  under  the  requiiitions*  were  gladj  for  tbe  fake  of 
bread  to  ferv0  different  tradefmen,   and   to  undertake  the  duties  vihich 
^  were  formerly  fulfilled  by  bovs.     On  my  giving^  a  hint  of  the  army,  hefaidL 
'  <  all  in  good  time,  they  will  be  in  the  next  conlcription,  and  then  they  wiQ 
be  provided  for.*    I  returned  him  my  thanks  for  this  explanation*  ana  after 
diitributing  a  little  money  unong  thefe  children,  I  proceeded  on  my  roi»te» 
but  oot  without  pomler tng  on  this  reverfed  order  of  fecial  life*  • 

'*  in  the  fitfX  place,  it  appeared  to  me  from  what  I  had  hidierto  iee!|,tbat 
the  revolution  which  was  brought  aboat  often^y  for  the  benefit  of  ^the 
Jower  claiTes  of  fociety,  had  funk  them  to  a  icale  of  degradation  and  laif* 
fortune,  to  which  they  had  never  been  reduced  under  the  ancient  moharchy. 
Fatal  events,  and  bad  laws,  have  confpired  againfl  them  ;  they  have  been 
dlfinherited,  dripped,  and  deprived  ot  every  refburce  for  exifience,  ex- 
cept in  feats  of  arms,  and  the  fleeting  fpoil  of  vanquiilied  nations.  In  th^ 
iententiouH  language  of  Montefquieu,  we  may  affirm  of  them,  that  with 
an  hundred  (houfand  arms  (hey  have  overthrown  every  thing,  with  an  bun* 
dred  thoufand  feet  they  have  crawled  like  infe6ljt. 

'*  Secondly,  this  reverfion  of  fecial  order,  if  continued,  mud  inevitablj 

defiroy  the  llronged  fentiments  of  moral  obligation.     Boys  of  fifteen  yeary 

'of  age,  are  fuffbred  to  beg  for  charity,  labile  their  fathers  and  mothers  are 

labouring  in  the  ^e!ds ;  full  grown  men  are  engaged  in  avocations  which 

are  peculiar  only  to  youth  ;  a  life  of  habitual  indolence  is  encouraged  ia 

thofe  who,  according  to  the  di6)ates  of  nature,  fliould  be  toiling  for  thofe 

who  gave  them  birth  ;  and  latily,  from  this  fcene  of  floth,  they  are  tranf- 

pbnted  to  the  atmies,  without  having  been  taujjbt  one  occupation  hy  which 

they  may  obtain  a  livelihood  after  their  period  of  fervjce  has  expired. 

What  is  to  be'expecled  firom  fach  young  men  on  their  return  to  the  condi- 

tian  of  dti^sens  ?    Nothing.    They  are  a  dead  Aock  on  the  community  ; 

/  th«y  afe  a  load  on  their  friends,  and  an  incumbrance  to  themfe^ves.     They 

"  who  have  been  taught  no  other  trade  bat  to  beg,  to  handle  ^  firelock^  and 

'  to  parade^  not  to  fay  phinderi  wtH  rob  when  (Key  come  home;  they  wilfbe 

^Ibe  tenor  of  ihe  peacefuLaitiaftOy^  andanaifanoe  (oihego\'erninent>  which 

"I  will 
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mtU  6nA  moAm  mode  of  getting  rid  of .  them  but  bjr  r«iMUHg  Mm^i  i 
more  to  the  artbies.  Thus  an  imuenfe  mtlUary  «ftafeliibm«iil  will  b«ooai« 
a  j>lea  tor  the  prelervedoii  of  mteroal  police  ;  the  army  will  be  the  rafiervoir 
of  the  incident  and  pf ofi  gat«»  who  mult  be  tujpported  by  Ibe  fruili  pf  th« 
fi>ecalations'of'lhe  merchant,  mnd  the  labour  <J  the  lanner.  This  is  in  it-* 
ielf  m^e  pemtcioo9  Hian  the  corvees,  io  ann'crlkiiv  and  juftly  compbuned 
of,  which  wrai:g  from  the  eit^ted  iabourof  the  ufipreied  farmer  the  meUM 
01'  lordly  pride  and  m;};^nificence.  But  thi^;  is  not  a! I.  To  Aftreigt)  natWMH, 
t^ii-  «igh  of  (o  great  a  tbice  ericircl.ng- France  on  every  fide,  and  ready  to 
b  <r<'  up  >n  tbr*m  ai  a  fingle  vironl  of  command,  mu/t  ever  be  an  ofajed  of 
terror  nuJ  alarm.  In  ordt^r  to  quiet  their  jiift  a;)prehen lions,  they  mult 
mail  *^ii<  ow»''ui  ui  nies  in  a  ponlUnt  ftate  of  pte*,)aralion ;  thus  a  vaft 
can  T>  i»uL  hQ  iuvmvd  in  the  cenl^  of  Europe,  in  the  midit  of  fail  internal 
tianquillii  V .  and  a  projo  jnd  and  /feneral  peace.  Let  an  eflimation  be  next 
madt  ot  (iie  \na.iy  th<ru4J^iid  haiidft  thus  withdiawn  from  the  uiiefal  and  lut 
'crativo  puri\i.(s  of  ag.  iculiure,  manufaAureA  and  commerce^  a|id  then  iol 
jiaf  L-acn  teilt'Ct  whether  they; have  not  miftakeo  lbe.patl|  to  r^al  national 
.    gi>f>  and  iLlicilv.  . 

"  1 1  is.  hf>w^vcr,  in  \'ain  to  urge  any  fuch  arguments  #hile  France  con* 
tinaes'to  u[ihold  j^er  a^flitai^  eOaMifhment.  A  Hern  neoelfity  miifi  c()m* 
p^l  every  nation,  horde,  ing  on  the  territories  of  the  Republ.C,  to  provide 
f<>!  Its  own  recurily.  Hj$  not  th(^  mihtary  iorce-of  Prance;  under  the  old 
tiiona:('hy,  Keen  always  pieaded  as  a  realon  for  maintaining  a  itrong  frand^ 
ing  army  rn'^our  iliand  ?  And.fltall  it  he  faid,  that  the  itations  on  the  Con^ 
4(^m  have,  not  more  reafon  to  adopt  a  ii mi lar  precaution,  when  they  do  not 
poiU'l<;>ha  jame  advantage  as  ou.ieives-of  being  feparated  from  France  by 
a  di'ch  r  A^inan  who  Oiotiid  propofe  the  reduction  of  ourarmyf  would  be 
eireemed  a  inad-m.in,  or  Something  worie  ;  the  great  Continental  PoWefii 
therefore,  cannot  he  biamed  for  puriliiiig  a  lyftem,  which  is  enforced  updi| 
4hem  b\  an  imperi<»us  nect-fllty. 

''  I  am  well  aware,  tirnt  much  is  io  be  hoped  from  the  ver&liie  and  in« 
genious  charader  of  the  French  pv()j)le.  A  Frenchman,  at  is  well  known* 
can  (am  Jiimfolf  to  a  thouland  diHTcrtnt  occupations,  which  would  nevet 
enter  into  the  brain  of  an  Englithman  or  German  ;  and  it  is  a  common  adag^ 
that  if  a  Frenchman  be  turned  adritl  and  pennylefs  on  the  wide  worlds  h« 
will  thrive  and  profper.  Much  of  this  opinion  is  founded  on  experience, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  realized;  but  if  it  tliould  not  ? 

'*  If  toe  htuation  of  France  and  the  other  nations  on  (he  Continent  be 
contrafled  with  (hat  of  our  happy  country^  we  ihall  readily  perceive  a  de« 
cided  advantage  on  the  part  of  Gieat  BrU^in.  All  cmr  Ibldier^,  and  many 
of  omr  fatkii^,  before  their  entrance  either  into  the  navy  or  army,  have  bten  • 
previoufly  olucated  to  Ibme  induOrioiis  purfuit,  as  (krmer<i,  artisans,  ma* 
Dpfaf^urers,  &c.  the  fcnfe  of  iilial  duty  remains  Itrong  among,  them* 
Hence,  after  a  long  war,  their  being  reduced  is  a  circuniftance  at  whidi 
thty  rejoice ;  and  the  country  h  ir  nothing  to  apprehend  from  them,  They 
niay  infhintly  reiome  their  former  relations  in  focicly  ;  the  law  grants  them 
a  liberty  peculiar  to  IhemfelvV^s,  and  every  fpecies  of  trade  and  manofa6^nre 
•is  again  open  to  them.-  Thus  rapidly  returning  to  their  former  habits  of  in* 
dnl^ry*  commerce  receive^  anadditicmal  elafiicity  from  the  iiipportof  4hO{b 
very  m4p,  whofe  martial  pfofeflion  has  been  too  often  liital  to  its  operalioui^: 
Thefet  are  undeniable /a£ls,  which  it  becomes  the  prefei^t  goverpmen^  of 
Pnipco  ftettodfiy-  to  reflect  upon ;  gnd  if  indeed  the  firii  Copfui  be  lincereiy 
.    '*  dcliroHS 


t^Asan^tf^^tj^  with  «tir  cdentry.  I  truft  that  p»6per  wt^fymi  mthm 
|^riu#d  tOifeoiedy  lhcfejevils»  ip  difli  pats  the  ansieties  of  :th«  godd^aod  to 
)>roin0te  tho  cviie  oF  agricoiiure,  and  ail  kinds  of  peaoe&l  Mda(try*  When 
the  apperafut  of  military  fyllems  Aiail  have  been  <renoved,  lind  fiations  ar^* 
JeA  ta tbemfelvjes,'  th^y  wiU  psrfcvnA  pvodi^es;  but  when.tWy  vejcraxop^ 
4bd  and  fliackled^  no  generous  or  beoeficial  iroproveiDeDt  oaa  be  exped^ 
lo.idke  place  either  in  the  phy  ficat  or  inoral  order- of  foctety/* 

]  .'The  firft  Conful,  It  is, evident,  had  pothing  Icfs  at  hearty  than  to 
ir^move  any  one  of  the  jnany  juft  caufes  of  pur  fufpicions,  and  of  th« 
appfehcnfioj^s  of  the  reft  of  Europe..  Mr.  Y.  proceeded  through 
Amtci^s  ^d  CbaotiUy  to  Parjii.  His  s^:(;ount  of  Chantilly  muft  ex- 
rite  the.  mod  rodan^iholy  fu^iuion^  (nungledt  however,  with  indig* 
suUion).iathe  minds  of  alL  wjioi,  lU^  us,  remember  it  in  its  former 
Ibte.,  It  affords^  boweyer,  fome  relief  to  thofe  feeiir  gs  to  know  that, 
ta)idft  fccnts-bf  injufticev  violence^  revolution,  and  death,  thisrc  ftill 
femttH^,  inthM  inferntl  totintfy,  fome  beings  in  wbcfe  bofoms  affec* 
tion  and  gcatUude  are  not  exftinguiflied.    ^    .     ,, 

*  ^'  0«  the  De?ct  morDing,  we  v^ent  to  f^e  Chanlillyy  (b  &med  for  the  nro 
foagnificenc^  of  its  garfi^iks,  ^^d  its  apa«ifQ«)Bts»  and  iiill  more  fo,  for  the 
Mroe&of  M^ptmorci^ci  and  Condei  who  have  inhabited  it.  But,  alas!  it 
is  one  vaft  hQ»p  otj^ins.  After  the  fatal  lOlh  of  Angu(l»  1792,,  an* horde 
of  mifcreants  ran(ack«d>  pillaged^  and  deflroyied  the  greater  part  of  the  che^ 
fl*flBlivres  of  art.     The  lervM^tt^  faithfurto  their  ancient  maAer,  concealed 

•  great  nugiber  of  valuable  ariicles  in  tbe^.wooda,  and  found  means  to  con- 
vey fookfi  ^f  tliem  to  the  Prince  de  Con^e. .  Of  the  fidelity  and  affedion  of 
fhe  Pritt(1e'fi  domeliics^  we  heard  a  greal  deal,  and  nothing  can  exceed  lb« 
|;eipe61  in  whkh  his  meniory  is  held  by  ihe  villagers.  On  more  than  one  o^ 
jtanon,  we  have  iieen  the  honefl  tear  la!l  from  i&  eye,  at  the  mention  of  his 
tAit^l  artd  the  folicilade  they  expreH'ed  for  his  w«lRire,  asiivell  as  the  many 
^a4er  inquiries  refpeoling  his  fituaiionin  England,  con vince^l  as  the  p^^pl^ 

'  lyecet  fenfible  that  th'ey  had  loll  their  bed  friend.  When  I  flated  thafthe 
|tdwQce|)b  Conde  lived  in  the  neighbourhoitd.  of  London,  ineafy  cxrcuroftan* 
ces,  though  by  no  nveans  comparable  (o  the  (pkiulnur  of  his  pad  iife,vwfaem 
jl  reprefent^d  him  to  be  kindly  received  by  the  Kin|^  and  royal  4amiiy«  by 
^cminillers  of  Hate,  and  by  people  of  alLclailcs,  elpeoialiy  fnr  hk  privati 
^prth,  bnd  public  courage^  they  were  afleded  to  liaph  a  degree^  as  to  ex«k 
/cite  in  our  minds  a  (ympatlielig  emotion. of  foul^  and  on  ihe  rain  of  lii^ 
mnce  (lately  palace  of  Chantilly,  on  the  very  fpot  where  ilood  the  fiatue  of 
|he  great  Conde,  we  ^AJned  with  fome  of  his  former  fervants^.in.iheddiQg 
|ears  over  the  fate  of  hi&  forfaken  and  profcribed  defcendant" 

We  Have  a  very  particular  defcription  of  ihe  ruins  of  this  princcljr 
l^ea^efne,  which  were  fhcwn  to  Mr.  Yorke,  by  an  honcft  nian,  of  the 
jname  of  Touret,  who  was  formerly,  one  of  the  gamekeepers  of  itaiflufr 
Ixious  owner ;  and  who  was  perfecuted  by  the  Jacobins,  fpr  b|s.fUt^ph^ 
joeiiit  to  his  ma0er. .  In  the  following  chAra£^r  ourjeadorsifAiU  And  a 
|ierfeft  Qontf^aft  to  that  of  this  worthy  domefiic* 

"  |Iow  great  is  thecontra/l  between  the  mild  Touret,  and  tl^^tdefgicable 
fp^n  HaMlauij  adminifgratoi  of  the  diilrid  of  Sgalif!  The  fnrfpar^  like 

*      "  "     Shake^ear\ 


'ittiffll^ ;  «the  latter  ii^iltt  'uQg¥«tidu^«iflfbilebl9«7^A'}k^ rioted  \>n  tlfi^'fpbili^f  hkf 
atfcleOt  pAtron!  The  ]>Hfiee  of  Gbt)d«  had  gt«intdl  (b  ihh  Mhw,  tiAo  IIM-' 
ai  grocer/  every  fpecicn  ofporcntal  fkvouf  aifd  inckllg^ce;  e^n  what  «r«« 
cwed  itt  France,  'A^/Aw  'kth'fiermisfkn  Se  ikisse.  *  In  rcf*m  fbr  tbeTe  w^ls'of 
krndnefs,  he  n2U^M&i'tiie'b«Bd  ef  the  revoltftibnary  t^my  to  tlitf  fupeAr 
chaleao;  't)p**ied  it  tothe raVnges  of  thofetH^^uin^ryyagtibonil^^'  ikKfi^fhtfi 
wwrds  fiflkd^  ibe  mmiteiyiai  !e»1  oij  the  property  at^d  dears  4f  Mw  'fermer 
benefaAor.  Such  alliens/ ^frhich  revolt  e^ery  monil  fentimtrnt,  tM  4kfi 
god  imfnkmd,  w^e  too  confimoti  in  France;  fanaticirm  ir^n(p6tt9dhm»(if 
ifwfividualkto  thecomrbiffioti'ofoQffagfes^  o4?'>4rhich  i  hliTe  heard  th^mei^ 
preArthe  deepe({  andt  inM'^h^Millltfeit  repitn^Jmce.  But  thti  ro^e  caoiidt 
pleaKl  the  infl\ienee»of  tmj  artimating  pfin('ipte,  bat  the  tWrft  o*  pilla^e^.«-^ 
AtniM  theeccentneltair^^fWl  abefratioAskitrihe  Kmnan  inteHoAi  in  mpmtiitt 
of  fervour  and  convulfion,  the  philofopher  may  be  difpofed  to  pald/tf^^ 
with  p  jty  the  f<^lte!t*af)d*abfurdities  of  theafj^entsin  fuchTcenes>?  iMif  wAte 
few  mindec^,  groveling,  aiid  BvanCfioi9  wretehe9>  aixfer  the  dfltliaedfbtii 
tootjflen  pro(!itated)  name^  of  liberty,  equaU(y>  and  jaflice,  c<lnvertatfMP 
jUffchieveus,  perhaps  wdl-infeftdeffenthQliafm  ofignoniat  men,  lo'p«vft>m4 
idiranttfge,  fh^y  merit  th?  execration  and  coatempt  of  all  theii»  feJIoi^Mrroa* 
CDn^."  '1  have  been  aU  thh  time  preparing  your  inind'tbr  a  brFeF»  bif^nM-^ 
(^pr^benfiveaccoont  e4'fh^  thief /f^irftf/ff.  .      i.  •     ,• 

"t"  he  btfhiip  of  Chalons  hlid'  a  very  prettf- ptf^llionf  <yrt'the  lawn,  leMinv 
fc»m  the  p(]^rtihot:i3fe:ft>  the^nable^of  the  Prin^ll^C^nd^,  whitih-l  hMk«P ' 
ready  defcribed.  ThU  prelate  wa«  com petl^W Withdraw/  and  iiJMttleves 
trait  wajk  occ^npiecf  %y  the  JKncebins  Some' time  after ward^fhe  bifbciptt 
propefty  wa^  advertiied  for  fale,  Vind  HmitMn,  ^^  ^tfdmimtlratcir  of  tHe^dMP 
trHIH  wasendtftlkneceffity  of  btfingprfefent  to^Aiperinlendthe  bufiweffl 
Whife-be  wasih  titfs  ti£l  ofnannoanlcYng  the^ufinels  of  tl44  day,  faeWM  de» 
fcded  with  harin^n  Im  poek  eta-gold  fnoflPbox  rhbf"b«lohge<ltb  i¥ft  hi- 
Ibop,  a^d  wbieh  he  had  ff^M  from  the  cabinet  of  titat  ceclefianic,  whife  be 
"was  occtipied  in  plaetng  the  feiils4m>hi$  p:»opei((y.  *  rrhi«  aQiOif  %voilld  have 
^atrM^the  execution  o\  an  m'ifikofy  repeblrcan,  but  fhis  robber  being  amfgi% 
kt  S  ia-Umteuf  de-la  r^^ihon^t  wta^ruflered  io  }>ats- aApunlllMd.  He  was, 
however,  feverciy  hilled  at  the  auction,  and  lliortly  after  he  retifed^te  M^ 

U  {a  /^/7/«,.wh^re  he  now  re/idesj' 

^      "  .        '  :;/*      :  .'        ":  -.44Viiftvr      ..  .:      » 

...A<;.$t«  Denis,  t|b|?,ceiebr^ted.buf ialriJ)S.^'9f  the  French  mqiMf^ 

MO*wfeeMof$lffolatVPAprcfentedjtfcj^   ^,»  ,,,  .::»'.■ 

**  We  arrived  atV  late  hour  at  the  poft^wofe^dr  Sfi  I><myji/  onepoffatW 
»  (^aarter  from.  Ecoiujn,  vsliere  we  wer^  well  entertained  and  comfortably 
■lodged^  and  the  next  day'Vve  went  to  >)ic\y'thc  cathedra!  of  St.  Denys.  Yofi 
nQaygaefs  my  aflonifhmfnt  wfien  fhe  old'Swifs,  whom*  I  had"  remembered 
ten  years  before,  opened'  the  do6n?,  atid  exhibited  to  my  view  this  once 
t)e8aitifiil  Gothic  cithfedraiafi  heap  of  ruins.  He  ibemcd  fully  td'eiUer  into 
our  fentiments,  and  he  certainly  did*  not  fpare  the  authors  of  fucfc  de\^anar 
iion.  The  tofftV  ^'nd'tnaufofea  of  the  kmgl? ;'  \.f  Caefclin  an'd  Tuferine ; 
and  of  the  illuftriou*  warriors  of  Franc'e;  wj!  e  depodted  in  varlotts  compart-  , 
Jnvents-of  I'he  cathedr'al,  and  formed  its  mott  firikipg  and  fplendid  decora- 
tion's.' But' the fe,  together  with' the  oriflambof  Clo^is,  the  fcepter  and 
Iwordi^f  Chirlema'gne^  the  porcrait  and  fwdrdof  the  MaJd  of  Orleans,  the 
"br^iWchair  df  DajgOtT^rt,  Ihe  reKt^aec  and  fhrtn#if,'th6'  crowns,  it)ya!  robes, 
* '       *  ancient  ' 


nm0U  taMumfbipIs,  und  an  yomienf^  nonlmr  of  rare  cumfitles,  facr^ct  ancT- 
IW&ncw  bai^  all  vaniibed)  hmeoS  theia  having  be^n  deftroyeij»  oifawa 
W«iDg;l)een  removed  toibe  Mafeom  of  French  monumonts  at  Park.  )»y  tbe 
iMhidry  of  M.  Le  Noir.  The  tathedml  has  b^eo  unroofed,  fo  that  4t  ts 
Irerjr  dangerous  to  traverfe'every  part  of  it>  as  the  Aooes  are  cpntinoaily  fail- 
y^f-  Wo  defceoded  into  the  chapel  ander  ^roundy  but  we  difcbvered  no- 
thing it»  k  worthy  of  remark.  Our  Swils  delcribed,  with  minute  precifion, 
ivhem  every.  I^mb  formerly  flood,  from  Pepin  to  I,4ewis  XV.  bat  ibeh  a  de». 
icripttoii,  wlMMiithe  prei'ent  Aate  of  (he  cathedral  is  cfon(idered»  ferved  only 
le  create  difguil,  inilead  of  exciting  curiofity..  Thepbce  which  moft  air 
tf^ed  our  aiientionj  was  a  fmall  room  fonnerly  ufedibr  depofiting  the  veft« 
' dktt  of  the  Church  had  con- 


I  of  the  prtefls,  which  tliis  pious  old  gu^dfiui  < 
i^erled  into  an  oflary.  There  lay  in  one  undiAkiguilbed  heap  the  boees  of 
kings»  princes,  heroes,  and  conquerors,  .wiio  for  ages  bad  flept  nndiftisrbed 
in  the  tftaniions  of  death.  , 

**  Upon  my  inquirinf^  into  the  caufe  of  all  the  deftnifiioii  around  us,  I 
ibtttid  that  the  Revolutionary  Committee. of  St.  Denys,  compofed  9f  twelve 
eilieeiM,  fix  of  whom  were  labouring  i|Ben,  and  among  the  reft  a  fellow  of 
tbe  name  of  Mafl%,  a  ftarch-man>  decreed  that  this  ancient  and  naUe  oma- 
snent  of  tbeic  town  (houid  be  pulled  to  pieces  for  the  fake  of  |he  lead  and 
iron  whid^  it  contained.  Their  determination  was  fiitalljr  carried  into  ef^ 
fed,  at  a  period  when  the  French  were  taught  to  believe,  that  arts  and  (cl- 
•QC0S  were  ol  no  ntslily  to  mankind ;  and  that  refped  for  the  habitations  of 
the  dead  was  a  mark  oC  puerile  fuperftition.  In  thole  times,  Lav^er  was 
murdered,  and  told  (he  day  before  his  execution,  that  the  French  Republic 
flood  in  no  need  of  chemids.  It  is,  howevert  not  a  little  gratifViiw  to  haar 
that  jttftice  is  at  length  overtaking  thefe  perpetrators  of  mifenief ;  one  of 
Iheas^  who  was  authoriaed  by  the  committee  of  General  Vig^kmce  to  laka 
an  aomunt  of  all  the  things  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Oeny^,  b  at  thisttmeiir 
pri(en,  chaiged  with  the  embezzlement  of  feveral  articles,  with  iHivins 
robbed  tbe  Church,  and  with  having  lent  an  un(iU;i<;fa6lory  account  of  hia 
conduct.  Our  guide  very  juftiy  remarked,  that  he  deferved  a  place  m  osie 
of  tliofe  caravans  which  are  continually  on  their  route  to  Cayenne,  muck 
better  than  osany  unfortunate  viduns  of  Fouche's  fyftem  of  tyranny  and 
efpionage.'' 

Such  are  tbe  boafted  rmmtrst9rs  of  the  hnnian  race  ! — Upon  thtf 
in^poftance  of  a  middle  tiifrm  them  in  a  ftate,  and  on  the  confeqiien-^ 
ces  of  the  total  abfence  of  fuch  %  dafs  in  France,*  oor  ttaveller's  re^ 
niaitv  are  extremely  judicious. 

**  The  approach  to  Paris  from  St.  Deuvs  is  through  a  wide  Imd  ma|^lA 
ficent  paved  road,  bordered  with  double  rows  of  trees,  on  eitner  fide  of 
ivbicJi  are  .f^  ten  five  and  well  cultivated  fields  of  c*orn  and  other  graifi ;  but 
iioiie  of  thofe  neat  and  diverfified  habitations  are  to  be  feen,  which  ift 
our  country  denote  the  fruits  of  commercial  induflry,  and  mercantile  opu- 
lence. For  that  order  of  men,  which  in  £tu{land  we  denonlinated  country 
gentlemen,  or  perfbns  living  qn  their  own  Imall  eflates^  the  Republic  hai 
done  nothing  ;  in  truth,  there  are  tio  fuch  perfons  in  r  ri^nce,  neither  are 
there  any  country  houfes  eredted  with  a  view  to  their  being  inhabited  by 
fuch  a  deicription  of  beings,  much  lefs  by  mercliants  and  tradefraen.  Ifi 
the  Great  Nation,  nothing  is  fo  cou/pieuous  as  difpferityj  or  in  other  wbrdt 

•-'  Jneqadlt;^ 


t    Yctkt\iIfiiUr$  frmn  FrmHf  in  i8o2.  tf% 

ineqaalilj.    MagniJkence  and  filth*  opuleoce  and  beggaiy,  aiebeikle  each 
other.    A  gorgeous  and  Hately  chateau  ftandt  alono.  as  if  daiintng  for  iti 
Itfoprietor  the  eicclafive  enjoyraeols  of  the  conforts  of  life^  whileanam-^ 
ber  of  Deigbhouriiu;  hovels^  the  haunti  of  iodigeKce  and  penury,  denote 
the  vrreidiedneis  of  their  inhabitants*    There  m  bo  medium  in  France ; 
thai  powerful  alld  molt  important  body  of  men,  which  intervenes  between 
rich  and  poor*  contmiling  ihcir  mutal  propenfitiea  (o.infolenoe  andavarice> 
holding  in  excellent  eqaipoil'e  the  fcale  of  property  ao^  labour^  canfing 
botk  to  relped  the  laws  and  each.other>  afid  /brming  the  fol'td  dorjipjpiUMr 
of  fociety,  is  unknown  in  any  gfeat  empir>e  of  £uiope>  excepting  Great 
Britain.    I  look  upon  this  clafs  to  be  the  rooil  fubUaotiskl  bafe  for  the  con^ 
fulidalion  of  an  enlightened  form  of  government ;  it  in  the  nurfery  of  (latesf 
ineii»  freedom,  and  equal  laws;  to  the  want  of  it,  France  fimft  afcribe  tbn 
origin  of  the  greater  part  of  her  misfortunes ;  to  the  pofleifion  of  it,  Engh 
land  is  Indebted  for  her  independence,  her  regnlated  power,  and  giorioHs 
fyilem  of  jurifprudence.     Rational  liberty  never  am  flourkh  where  thef» 
are  no  other  claflTes  but  high  and  low,  laws  never  can  be  executed  in  aojr 
other  (bape  than  by  the  force  of  the  bayonet,  in  any  flate  where  there  eac* 
ifisnot  a  numerous  body  of  men  fufGciently  independent  to  prevent  theon»> 
preffions  of  the  great  from  trampling  the  poor  under  foot,  and  .  fafficienttjf 
firong  to  reprefs  the  re-adion  of  the  poor  on  the  property  aud  fecarity  it 
the  great.  .  This  is  not  an  idle  theory ;  it  is  founded  on  pracliCal  political 
b£»f  which  have  been  demonllrated  by  a  long  coorfe  of  expeffence. 
Every  Englishman  who  tiiinks  at  all  on  the  interior  machinery  of  the  pnfalip 
polity  of  his  nation,  mufl  ie^  the  force  of  thi$  maxim  ;  foreigners  acknei»- 
ledge  its  influence,  and  are  aware  of  the  mighty  effefts  which  it  has  wrought 
upon  our  welfare  and  glory.    It  there  be  any  of  our  countrymen  who  en-^ 
teraiu  a  contrary  featiment,  they  mud  be  enemies  to  free  government,  and 
coofequently  to  the  Britifh  Coniiitutioo ;  for  thediflblution  of  this  middling 
order  of  men  would  either  transform  the  (late  into  an  abfolate  roiUtary 
power,  or  what  is  as  bad,  a  tyrannical  and  licentious  democracy.   .  It  is 
pleafing  to  remark  the  illuflration  of  this  political  axiom,  even  in  a  great 
commercial  city,    which  is  under  an  ariUocratical  form  of  government- 
Hamburgh,  by  the  encouragement  afforded  to  tj>is  bodv,  is  one  of  the  beft 
regulated  cities  of  Europe;  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  muk>- 
tode  of  country  feats  belonging  to  its  merchant*;  and  traders,  which  are  foal- 
tered  plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe ;  and  even  Denmark,  although'  a 
pure  unmixed  monarchy,  owes  much  of  its  happineis  and  flrength  tothein^- 
porunce  attached  to  this  order  of  men.      In  France,  however,  this  order 
never  has  exiHed.     Hence,  during  the  old  monarchy,  we  havefeen  defpoi* 
ifm  wantoning  in  power,  or  mild  in  its  exercife,  according  to  the  prevalent 
difpofition  of  the  ruling  power  ;  and  during  every  Rage  of  the  Republic, 
we  have  witneHbd  ihe  leaders  of  the  people  drunk  with  aathority,  running 
riot  with  popular  adulation,  and  wallowing  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow 
citizens.     At  prefent  an  abfolute  military  power  has  fuperleded  every  claim 
to  well  balanced  and  legitimate  government;  and  thus  now  as  before,  the 
people  are  as  they  have  beei>,  mere  Haves,  infecure  either  of  property  or  ' 
pcrionaJ  fecurity." 

Hitherto  we  have  only  exhibited  thc/frious  traveller  to  our  readers^ 
we  (hall  now  difplay  the  humorous  traveller  before  them.  The  fcene  is 
^aris,  a  room  in  an  hotel..  .    ,      ' 

"  I  returned 


<*  r  retdm^d  .home  muth  relieved,  atfd  ihot  d^pondencyjc^  mfaid  whicli 

before  oppr«(]W  me,  be^tin  gradually  to  abate;  eipeciailj  when,  on  enfer* 
I'mg  my  apartments,  I  lowid  thakthe  ettifleo  hair-dreDer  was  piaving  the 
▼erj^vil  with  m)  companion's  locks.  He  had  fo  clipped  and  tHiTted 
tbe»y  as  to  give  her  the  air  r»f  a  pexr6n  juf!  iflued  from  the  bath.  Upon 
m  rdmonftraring  ferioilt^y  againfl  this  wrM  appearance,  he  very  coofly  re- 
plied (holding  hfs  niearn  in  one  hand  and  comb  in  the  other)  that  it  was- the 
pitfJr ;  <an^  tud^fs  nvy  thown  vva^  better  vrfmrirud^  it  would  be  impoffiblc  for 
mb  loqg^  inib  j40</  company.  fieiAg  fvlly  tenlible  of  the  propriety  of  con- 
farmkig  to  the  rrutdt  ii)  a  land  oF  monkiet,  I  immediafely  lubmiiled  fo  an 
operat^.  My  tail  was' intlantty  ainputated,  and  the  hair  of  ray  un(prtci- 
Siate  Iiead  was  frizeled  into  *tuch  a  multitude  o{^  compound  forms,  as  to 
give  me  precisely  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  Orang^Ou tang's,  which  is 
10  be  feen  over  Exeter  Change.  Having  urniergone  this  ceremony,  1  flat- 
tered myfelf  That  I  was  now  in  th^  mode.  No  !  he  pulled  frotn  his  pockcit 
two  horrible  whifkers,  which  where  to  extend  f  6m  my  chedt-bones,  and 
meet  at  the  bottom  of  my  chhi ;  and  another  piece  of  hatr  which  waste 
he  bid  under  my  neck-cloth,  and  to  fly  up  (b  as  to  cover  the«whole  of  my 
^hin.  *  What  is  all  this  apparatus  {otV  'To  complete  you  a  la  modt  Je 
Puris,'  I  prefer  the  Engltft)  mode.*  *  But  that  re  rulgar,  all  our  young  gcn- 
tleiHen  tomme  ilfdut,  are  dreAed  in  this  ttyle.'  *  You  have  made  a  monkey 
of  me  already,  I  will  not  fubmit'to  be'made  a  baboon  of.'  '  But,  ^vC ^-^ 
mau4*  q:hiWilaw?'  '  No,  8ir,  but  it  is  the  roodc.*^  'Then  I  tdfyou 
I  wiii  nrit  obey  [the  mode/  "Myonc  Vous  ttcs  perdu.*  *  If  you  ttonble 
■RI9-  witl)  another  fyllable  Oit'fhis  fubjed,  1  Aiall  be  under  tlietndifpenfable. 
Jneceflity  (which  \  lliould  much  regret)  of  knocking  you  down:' 

"  Thas,  by  an  a^  of  matchlcHi  fortitude,  I  refcued  myfelf"  from  thte  hands 
4)f  this  prattling  puppy;  but  not  until  he  had  extradled  from'  me  the  lam  of 
^eighteen  (h:llings,  fieri ing  money  of  Great  Britain,  for  haxing  made  my 
companion  look  wild,  myfelf  like  a  monkev,  and  annoyed  me  with  per* 
Klines  and  gallipots,  in  defianceof  the  impuirig  aUttude  which  1  had  adUmed. 
••  However,  though  difplcafed  with  the  oblrnfive  impertinence  of  this 
powdered  coxcomb**  i  I  was  much  diverted  with  the  incident.  Thefe 
ditde  things  often  exhibit  a  nation  in  its  proper  chara6^er ;  and  I.had  already 
made  Uf^  my  mind,  that  the  people  of  this  capitafare  as  great  monkies  now 
as  llwy  were  twenty  years  ago." 

Having  taken  up  his  vefidcncc  in  the  inetropolis«  it  became  necciTary 
for  our  traveller  to  have  his  pafTport  certified  by  the  minlAer  oi  police, 
.the  fAiiguinary  monflcr  Fouche,  to  whom  accordingly  he  paid  a  vifit. 
Oa> tils' entrance  into  the  manfion  of  this  Conftiiar  Satrap,  he  found 
the  anti-cliainber  iBIIed  with  perfont  of  all  defcriptions  in  viraitingy 
and  he  received  a  ticket  numbered  99^— of  courfc  he  was  not  to  be  ho- 
noured with  an  audience  until  the  98  perfons  already  in  waiting  h:td 
been  admitted  to  the  aiiguft  prcfence  of  Citizen  Fouche.  The  ex- 
pedants  wf  re  drawn  up  in  the  anti-chamber  in  two  rowsy  between 


*  '•*  The  corrimon  people  continue  to  wear  powder,  long  tails  and  cocked 
bafts.  Affinity  lo  tiie  monkey  breed  is  chiefly  apparent  in  the  higher  circles, 
as  you  will  lee  hefealkT." 

whic^ 
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which  a  ccntinci  paraded  with  fixed  bayonet.  Amorrg  this  motley 
groupe  were  (cvcral  well-drefled  ladies,  who  were  treated  with  the  ut- 
moft  ru4enefs  and  infolencey  by  the  brutal  attendants,  «tnd  there  wera 
alfo  many  returned  emigrants,  ^'  they  were  fupple  and  fervile,  occa- 
fionally  paying  their  refpefts  to  the  door-keeper,  and  never  fuffering 
the  lowert  commiffary  of  police,  who  wore  a  little  gold  and  filver 
tinfel  on  bis  coat,  to  pafs  without  receiving  from  them  a  profound  re- 
verence." This  remark  was  followed  by  a  juft  diftindlion  betweea 
the  ancient  and  modern  ariftocracy  of  France. 

''That  is,  (hofe  men  who  have  been  tranfplanted  from  the  dunghill  to  the 
exercife  of  public  fundlions,  are,  in  gent^ral,  brutal  in  tfieir  manner,  re- 
ferved,  fufpicious,' cringing  to  their  iuperiors,  and  in(oIent  toperlbris  out 
ofuflke;  to  which  may  be  added,  bearing  flrong  traits  of  a  ferocity  of 
charader. 

"  An  unanfwerable  proof  of  this  degeneracy  may  be  found  in  the  de- 
graded condition  of  the  fair  iex,  wbo«  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  are 
no  longer  hSid  in  that  eflimation,  and  t  eated  with  the  decoroos  refpect, 
which  heretofore  characterifed  the  Frtrnch  people.  This  is  a  nation  of 
fbtdfers,  and,  not  of  cavaliers  ;  not  a  folitary  blade  would  leap  out  of  it9 
fcabbard  to  refent  a  look  which  gave  offence  to  the  fined  woman  in  the 
-  Republic.  The  fword  here  is  conHdered  and  ufed  as  an  indrument  for  the 
acquifition  of  power  and  we;thh,  not  for  the  proteclion  of  the  feeble ;  and 
though  the  Republican  foldier  is  fuil  as  brave  as  the  foidier  under 
Lewis  XV.^yet  he  is  defHtute  of  the  honour  and  urbanity  which  eminently 
dMinguidted  the  latter.  An  army  of  foldiers  organized  for  conqueft,  pro- 
pelled by  avarice,  and  inured  to  victory,  refemble  more  th^  fubjugating^ 
hordes  of  an  Attiia  or  a  Ghengiz-Khan,  than  the  difciplined  forces  of  a 
polidied  empire.  Hence,  the  Republican  troops  are  maiiers  of  the  (iate  ; 
their  defeats  are  obliterated,  and  their  vi61ories  confirmed  by  a  triumpii 
over  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens.  This  order  of  things  may  lail, 
but  it  will  be  in  the  midit  of  civil  (laughter  and  ambitious  enterprizc  ;  and 
whether  the  germs  which  now  lie  concealed,  when  frelhened  into  maturity, 
will  produce  that  (ituation  of  affairs  which  fome  politicians  delire'  is  a  fub* 
jeft  on  which  all  may  fpeculate,  but  none  decide  with  certainty." 

Its  duration  does,  indeed,  baffle  all  conjcAure,  as  the  events'  of 
this  wonderful  revolution  from  its  origin  to  its  prefent  advanced  ftage 
have  fet  all  precedent,  and  all  reafoning,  at  defiance. — It  is  abfplutely 
' ncceffary  for  a  foreigner,  at  Paris,  to -carry  his  paflport  about  with 
him,  as  he  is  liable  to^  be  perpetually  afked  for  it  by  the  cen:inelsg[ 
polled  at  every  public  place  and  building,  ^and  to  be  {lopped  if  he  do 
not  produce  it.  This  abommable  inconvenience,  fufficient  of  itfelf 
to  deter  any  man  from  vifiting  that  horrid  fcene  of  blood  and  carnage, 
draws  from  Mr.  Yorke,  the  following  very  pertinent  obfervations. 

«*  In  England,  the  introdudlion  of  fuch  a  fyftem  would  of  ^itfelf  prove 
the  deflru6lion  of  commerce ;  for  it  is  utterly  impolfibie  to  give  circulatioa 
to  trade  without  liberty.  There  are  merchants  who  will  travel  from  Bri- 
tol,  Manchcfter,  or  Liverpool,  to  London,  merely  to  fettle,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  hours,  their  great  concerns,  and  return.  Conceive  what  an  ub- 
fUcle  io  their  affairs,  would  be  the  attendance  at  tlie  anti-chamber  of  a 
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Miniftcr  of  Police  for  two  hours  or  more.  The  fa6l  is  fufplcion  is  iTie  re- 
fait  of  fear  ;  it  is  the  jealoulV  of  defpolifin  dubious  of  iti  exigence.  Such 
a  f^liem  is  therefore  proper  for  France  under  its  piefent  government ;  and 
it  is  necelariiy  accompanied  by  a  rigorous  inquilition;  but,  as  I  (liall  de- 
rtionlirate  hereafter,  there  is  much  more  oi charUtanerie  in  I  he  boafled  police 
«f  M.  Foucl>e,  than  of  real  effe^live  vigor.  And  it  is  chiefly  this  reputed 
yigor,  which  render^  it  formidable  to  the  people. 

"  Throughout  all  the  parts  of  Europe  where  I  have  travelled,  none  of 
Ihefe  precautious  meafures  were  adopted;  and  even  in  the  German  empire, 
during'a  period  of  warfare,  1  have  never  been  (ubje^ied  (o  any  obllru^ionsv 
though  X  was  dellitute  of  any  paifport.  This  facl  is  fuifficient  to  eilablifli 
my  proportion  ;  and  you  mull  remember,  that  when  we  were  laft  in  France, 
though  unprovided  with  pallports,  we  were  neither  interrupted  in  tl^e  pro- 
vinces, nor  queftioned  in  the  capital.  Hence,  if  the  French  government 
be  as  ferioufly  intent  on  extending  mechanically  their  commerce,  as  they 
are  fo  theoretically,  there  muft  be  a  relaxation  in  this  perplexing,  fyftem  of 
police }  they  mull  give  free  (cope  to  induiiry,  and  not  pretend  to  inquire 
into  the  motives  which  may  lead  their  lubjects  to  vi(it  the  cajAtal,  or  to 
pafs  from  one  diftridl  of  France  to  another.  As  there  is  no  inHnediate 
profpedlof  the  dereliclionof  their  prtlent  plan,  we  may  jullly  infer,  that 
their  commerce  will  remain  fiationary,  or  at  moll,  be  little  progreflive. 
The  revenues  will  be  neceflfarily  lefs  produftive,  and  the  fupport  of  an  im- 
menfe  military  edablifliment,  as  well  as  all  the  expenfive  pageantry  of  a 
pompous  government,  will  be  provided  for  with  difficulty,  and  only  by  im- 
poiing  fuch  fevere  taxes  as  muii  cramp  mercantile  fpecujations,  anddeprefs 
the  caule  of*agriculture.  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  affirm  that  tbefe  con- 
fequences  are  to  be  traced  to  this  Parifian  mode  of  police  and  efpionage 
cxclufively ;  but  when  the  latter  is  contemplated  as  a  branch  of  a  widely 
extended  fyftem  of  jealous  government,  it  enters  into  the  confideration, 
and  forms  a  conftituent  of  that  policy,  which  the  French  Republic  will 
long  have  good  realbn  to  deplore." 

His  vifit  to  the  Thuillerics  brings  to  our  traveller's  recolleflion 
many  of  the  fcenes  which  were  exhibited  there  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  revolution.  He  pays  a  tribute  of  jufticc  to  the  valiantSwifs,  wbofo 
nobly  defended  the  unhappy  Lewis  on  the  fatal  loth  of  Augufl,  and 
ftates,  on  good  authority,  what  wfe  have  heard  before,  that  if  the 
King  had  ren^.ained  in  his  palace,  theft*  faithful  guards  would  have  ob- 
tained a  viflory  over  his  rebellious  fuhjeftsj  and  his  dcpofition  would 
not  have  taken  place.  He  mufl,  however,  he  miflaken*  we  appre- 
hend, whf  n  he  fays  that  royalty  was  abolifhed  in  France  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Bifhop  Gregoire^  although  the  bifhop  himfclf  told  him  fo, 
for  on  confulring  the  Moniteur,  we  believe  he  will  find,  that  that 
worthy  perfonagc  Ollot  D^Htrbois^  the  flrolling  (»layer,  made  the 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  was,  in  h€ty  the  founder  of 
the  French  Republic.  Of  the  revolutionary  heroine,  Mademotfelle 
Therouanne,  we  have  an  account  chat  is  both  curious  and  interefting. 

"  During  the  attack  6n  theThuilleries,  on  the  day  of  the  10th  of  Auguff, 

^  flie  headed  a  body  of  pikemen,   and  greatly  diftinguiQ^ed  herCelf   by  her 

courage  and  prelence  of  mind.     1  have  often  been  in  her  company,  and 

remarked,  that  (he  pollefled  by  nature  a  fund  of  humanity,  and  a  tolerable 
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(1)are  of  Information  ;  but. the  vain  defire  of  popularity,  united  to  a  confi- 
derable  portion  of  fanatici fin,  nia<Ie  her  forgetful  of  her  fcx,  wild,  lavagi;, 
and  ferocious.  She  was  young  and  handfunie:  had  (he  not  disfigured  her- 
felf,  and  hadilie  never  dirdained  thofe  playful  graces,  which  upon  fome  oc- 
cafions  (he  could  dirplay  with  cf!edl,*llie  would  have  been  effeemed  one  of 
thefineft  wom«n  in  France.  One  day  (l)e  invited  me  to  breakfaft  with  her, 
and  on  my  entering  her  apar  tinenf,  the  firit  ohjecls  ihat-liruck  my  fight' 
were  a  pike,  a  dagger,  a  broad-IwoVd,  a  brace  of  piftols,  and  {\{^  bonnet 
rtatge,  fufpended  oves  hej*  chimney-piece;  Icattercd  about  the  floor,  lav 
above  an  hundred  volumes  and  pamphlets,  on  her  bed  the  Paris  Journals, 
a:id  on  her  table,  UAmi  du  Peufile,  by  Marat.  On  ray  inquiring  **  why  a 
lady  of  her  charms" — (I  was  going  to  fay,  kept  fuch  dreadfcil  inlkuments 
in  her  room)?  **  A^o  conifiliment,  CitiTLen,  society  is  undergoing  a  grand  reoiganiza- 
/ion,  andi'jomcn  ate  about  to  resume  thei*'  rights.  We  shall  no  mote  he  Jlaiteml  in 
order  to  he  enslave d;  those  arms  L^vt  dethroned  the  tyrant ^  and  conquered fieedom. 
Sit  down  and  talie  your  chocolate*^  The  countenance,  tone,  and  manner  in 
which  ihischaftifcment  was  conveyed,  left  no  room  for  rtply ;  I  obeyed  her 
luandate,  and  was  fubmillive  during  the  refl  of  the  morning. 

"  With  all  this  fevei  ity  of  characler,  flic  pofl'olfed  fome  winning  attrac- 
tions, fo  much  fo,  that  flie  captivated  the  heart  of  John  Sheares,  the  coun- 
iellor,  who  was  executed  at  Dublin,  during  the  late  rebellion.  His  aflec- 
tion  for  her  was  carried  to  fo  great  an  height,  that  he  went  fo  far  as  to  pro- 
p'»le  marriage  to  her.  Had  he  been,  gratified  in  his  inclination,  there  is 
*  good  reafon  to  fuppofc,  that  ^e- would  have  been  now  alive,  a  peaceable  and 
loyal  lubjed,  and  she  in  a. much  happier  filuation  than  at  prelent.  For  he 
lias  ofiL-n  adiired  me,  that  if  he  proved  f^ccefaful,  he  fliiould  abandon  poli- 
tics altogether,  and  retire  into  private  life. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  fineft  \oung  men  I  ever  beheld  ;  and  fure  I  am  that 
a  handfomer  pair  would  have  been  rarely  feen.  But  fortune  ordered  their 
fate  fliould  be  difaflrous.  When  he  tendered  his  propofals,  flie  pulled  a 
piflol  from  her  pocket,  and  threatened  to  fl^oot  lijm  if  he  uttered  another 
tillable  upon  the  fubjecl.  Thisunexpe^^ed  condu6l  damped  his  hopes,  but 
not  his  affeftion.  lie  returned  to  Ireland,  and  fell  a  victim  to  offended juf- 
tice;  she\%  now  in  a  niii'erable  flate  ofinlanity,  and  confined  hi  amadhoufe 
in  the  Rue  de  Sevre,  Fou^^ourg  St.  Germain." 

On  entering  that  building  of  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  which 
was  foriperly  the  hall  of  the  National  Convention,  Mr.  Yorke  found  ' 
nothing  regaining  but  the  bare  walls.  Every  veftige  of  its  former 
fplendour,  every  trace  of  the  crimes  of  its  former  inhabitants,  even 
the  very  floor' it fc If,  was  deftroyed  ;  all  was  gloom  and  dcfolacion. 
The  place, -however  was  fo  familiar  to  Mr.  Yorke,  that  h^  gEve  a 
very  accurate  (dcfcription  of  itj  former  ft  ate  t »  the  frienJ  who  was  with 
him.  And  here  he  recounts  fome  fafls,  relative  to  the  -trial  of  the 
murdered  king,  which  are  not  generally  known,  and  which,  therefore, 
we  fliail  excratSt. 

"  Now  that  I  am  upon  this  fubjecl,  I  fliall  mention  a  few  circumftnnces 
refpecling  this  lad  event,  which  have  not,  I  believe,  been  ever  made  known 
to  the  pubKc.     1  was  prefent  at  the  trial  of  the  King,  and  fat  very  near  to 
him.     Before  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  it  was  decreed, ^on  a  motion  of  ■ 
JLrgcndre,  the  butcher,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Great  Nation,  that  *  no 
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perfon,  excepting  the  prefident,  fliould  be  allowed  to  fpeak  a  word,. while 
Louis  Capet  was  prelent/'     The  motion  of  Legendre  was  premifed  by  the 
following  fpeech,  which  I   well    remember,  and  give  verbatim,     *  Citizen 
Prefident,  I  demand  that  this  alfemblv  prelerves  the  mournful  (ilenceof  the 
tombs,  that  when  the  bloody  tyrant  enters,  it  may  ftf  ike  his  guilty  foul  with 
horror.'      Guilty  loul  !  condemned  before  evidence  heard,    and  prejudged 
before  trial!     This  fpeech  was  received  with  unbounded applaufe,  and  the 
blood- ftained  hypocrite  Barrere,    who  was  prel'ent  on  the   occafion,    apof* 
trophized  the  people  in  the  tribunes,  on  the  propriety  of  obferving  iilence 
and  decorum.  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  were  very  few  perfons  ofany  refpec- 
iability,  or  even  dtcent  appea/ance,  in  the  galleries;  the>  weVe  filled  with  fifli- 
women,  and  the  vilefl  of  the  rabble.     During  thenyhole  night  preceding  the 
day  of  trial,'  (as  it  was  called)  the  people  m  the  gajleries  kept  them  (elves 
awake  with  finging  the  Marfeiilois  Hymn,  which,  1  believe,  was  vocifera- 
ted an  hundred  times.     The  otiicers  of  artillery,  attached  to  the  .naHonal 
guard,  who  were  on  diity  that  night,  procured  wine  and.cakes  fox  fuch  at 
"were  willing  to  purchafe  them.      In  the  morning  the  deputies  aflembled, 
and  proceeded  upon  the  order  of  the  day.;  and  while  Santerre  the  brewer, 
and  commandant  of  the  national  guard  of   Paris,    wis  fent  to  the  Templ^ 
to  condud  the  King  to  the  convention,  it  was  arranged  that  the  prefident 
fliouId  firll  read  the  whole  of  the  charges,  and  (liould  then  propofe  each  of 
them  fucceflively  to  the  King,   and  demand  his  anfwer.     He  was  alfo  ao^ 
thori:5ed  to  interrogate  the  monarch,  aiTd,  if  he  refufed  lo  anfwer,  fuch  re- 
fufal  was  to  be  qonfidered  as  a  confedion  of  guilt.     During  this  difcuflion, 
tind  before  feveral  other  points  had  been  adjuf^ed,  Santetre  prefented  him- 
'felf  at  the  bar,  and  thus  adclrc^ffed  the  prefident:-*-*  Citizen  Prfident,  I 
have  executed  your  command  ;  L'juis  Capet  is  here,  and  awaits  your  orders/ 
Before  Barrere  had  time  to  reply,  Mailhe,  one  ot  the  fecretaries,  exclaim- 
ed, *  Bring  him  in.*     A  very  profound  fiience  reigned  throughout  the  alF^m- 
bly,  when  attended  by  feveral  officers  of  the  Etat  Major  Ot  Paris,  and  fot- 
lovved  by  Santcrre,  the  King  advanced  to  the  bar,  (landing  ere^  and  firfti, 
and  calling  (as   appeared  to  me)  a  flrong  look  of  defiance,  but  not  of  dig-- 
iiity.     A  little  before  the  King  entered,  a  member  of  the  Convention  faid,  - 
.in  my  hearing,  to  *•••*,  *  This  will  give  you  a  corred  idea  of  your 
country  in  the  I^ft  century/    To  which  he  anfwered,  'with  uncommon  fpt* 
rit,  and  with  a  forcible  equivoque,  '  No,  we  ih^ll  lee  too  many  tricks 
here.'     • 

"  I  watched  the  King  with  the  minutefl  attention,  and  I  obferved»  thgt 
in  looking  around  the  Aflembly,  he  happened  to  cafl  his  eyes  on  the  Standards 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  Auftrians  and  Pruilians,  and  gave  a  fudden 
frart,  fcarcely  perceptible  to  any  but  a  vtry  clofe  oblerver,  and  from  which 
iie  recovered  himfelf  in  an  inflant.  A  wooden  chair  was  brought,  and 
Barrere  invited  him  to  be  feated.  He  then  read  the  whole  of  tlie  charges, 
during  which,  the  Kirig  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  but  fecmingly  not  with 
attention.  From  this  circumfiance,  I  did  flatter  my:elf,  (and  there  wero- 
many  members  of  the  Convention  who  alfb  vvifiied  it^)  tiiat  like  Charles 
the  JFirO,  he  would  either  deny  the  competency  of  the  tribunal  to  Xjy  hire, 
or  have  appealed  to  the  people ;  but  lie  adopted  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  To  every  charge  he  anfwered  direftly,  without  premeditation,  and 
'  with  fuch  Ikilful  propriety,  thai  the  audience  were  afloniflied ;  and  this 
gave  rife  to  an  idle  report  tiuit  Pcthion  had  contrived  to  funiifli  him  mth  a 
•copy  ill  the  Tcnip.Ie. 

"  Tliertt 
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•*  There  occarred  three  olhcr  circumftances  during  this  folemn  occafion, 
Xwhich  have  not  been  noticed  ellewhere.  When  he  was  accufed  of  /iieddiqg 
the  blood  of  Frenchmen^  he  railed  his  voice  wilh  all  the  conrciouhiefs  of 
innocence,  and  in  a  very  lUong  tone  t»f  indignation  replied,  '  No,  S:r  !  I 
have  never  flied  the  blood  of  Frenchmen.'  His  (pirit  was  evidently 
wountied  at  this  charge,  and  I  perceived  a  tear  trickle  down  his  cheek  ;  but 
as  if  unwilling  to  give  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  diicoveiing  :iny  weak- 
nefs  in  his  conduct,  he  inilantaneoufly  wiped  it  away  with  his  hand,  and 
then  gently  rubbed  his  forehead  to  denote  that  he  was  opprelJed  with  heat. 

•'  After  all  his  anfwers  had  been  obtained,  feveral  papers  were  handed  to 
him,  with  fome  degree  of  politenefs,  by  Rt^fe,  a  Scotchman,  and  one  of  the 
Hui^erSy  or  Gentleman  Uiher  of  the  Convention.  I  have  employed  the 
term  foiiteness  by  way  of  contraft  with  the  brutiih  behaviour  of  Mailhe,,the 
fecreiary,  who  was  afterwards  defired  to  prelent  the  papers  fucceifively  to 
the  King.  Thele  papers  were  faid  to  have  been  ligned  by  the  monarch, 
and  to  have  been  contained  in  a  box^  which  was  found  in  a  fecret  part  of 
his  cabinet.  Their  contents  were  not  of  any  great  importance,  as  tliey  re- 
lated to  fome  pecuniary  fupplies  and  donations/  tent  to  fupport  his  relatives 
and  faithful  fervants  on  the  other  tide  of  the  Rhine.  The  objed  of  the 
Convention  was  io  identify  the  King's  hand  writing,  by  extracling  from 
htm  an  ^cknowle;^gment  that  any  one  of  them  was  written  by  him.  A 
chair  was  placed  for  Mailhe  clofe  to  the  King,  but  within  ihcbar.  Imme- 
diately that  he  feated  himt'elt**  the  unfeeling  moniler  turned  it  completely 
round,  prefenting  his  face  to  the  prelident,  and  his  back  to  the  King.  I  be- 
lieve 1  can  venture  to  alFert,  that  I  heard  i'omething  like  a  murmur  of  dif- 
approbation  at  this  indecent  action,  to  fay  no  worle  of  i(.  The  in'ulted  mo- 
iiiirchTelt  the  affront,  andQiewed,  by  (he  roannerin  which  he  refented  it,  a  proud 
fuperiority  over  his  daftardly  enemy.  He  rofe  inftantiy  from  his  feat,  and 
remained  on  his  legs  during  the  whole  of  the  examination.  Mailhe  letain- 
&i  his  poiition,  and  fitting  with  one  leg  over  the  other,  read  aloud  each 
paper,  and  then,  without  turning  towards  the  King,  handed  it  over  his 
Tight  (boulder  to  his  fovereign,  accompanied  every  time  with  the  follow- 
ing qucftion : — '  Louis,  is  that  your  hand-writing/  The  unfortunate  mo- 
narch, without  deigning  to  give  him  a  look,  (hatched  it  abruptly  from  his 
hand,  and  after  having  glanced  his  eye  upon  it,  relumed  it  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  anfwered  in  a  very  indignant  tone,  *  No.!  it  is  not  my  iiand- ' 
writing.'  A  multitude  of'papers  were  prefented  on  the  one  part,  and  denied 
dn  the  other  in  the  lame  llyle.  At  length,  when  the  King  difavowed  all, 
Mailhe  roi'e  from  his  feat,  and  as  he  was  retu^nitig  to  his  dation  of  iecrc- 
tary, exclaimed,  *  Louis  denies  every  thing  ;  Louis  recollects  nothing  at  all.' 
A  voice  from  the  boxes  behind  the  deputies  Ihouted,  '  Take  offhis  head.* 
But  it  was  not  noticed.  Thus  far,  vidory  was  evidently  on  the  fide  of  the 
King.  Never  were  charges  more  completely  refuted  by  any  forlaken  indi- 
vidual, unf\ipj)orted  either  by  friends  or  counfel.  The  prefident  vva«^  whol- 
ly at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  Barbaroux  and  I'everal  members  ran  up  to  hit 
chair,  and  whifpered  fomething  in  his  ear.  This  confulcd  him  the  more. 
At  leni^th  Manuel,  nicknamed  the  Solon,  the  Solomon,  or  the  Socrates  of 
France,  (I  forget  which)  advanced  from  his  ledt  into  the  arta  of  the  hall, 
in  the  moft  bungling  manner,  and  in  the  moft  ridiculous  tone  I  ever  heard, 
thus  delivered  himlelf : — '.Prehdent,  the  reprefenla'.ives  of  the  people  have 
decreed,  that  none  of  us  fliall  fpeak  while  t^e  King,  Louis  I  fhould  fay,  is 
aniongil  us.     Now  I  propofe  that  Louis  withdraw  for  a  little,  and  thcii 
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eve.y  member  may  dieliver  his  opinion.'  No  language  can  give  an  idea  of 
the  filly  appearance  he  made,  ^*hen  he  fonnd  that  the  word  King  had  efcaped 
unguardedly  from  his  lips.  At  the  found  of  that  name  I  could  plainly  \  er- 
ceive  Legendre,  •  (landing  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  his  body  writhing  and 
diftorled,  and  his  mouth  preparing  (o  bellow.  As  he  was  filling  down,  hm 
gave  Bourdon  de  L'oife  a  mod  tremendous  blow  for  calling  him  to  order,  , 
which  the  other  returned  by  a  found  box  on  the. ear,  Several  deputies  part- 
ed them.  In  the  midli  of  this  confufion,  when  all  the  members  were  talk- 
ing together,  (Tor  the  battle  on  the  mountain  was  {\i{M\  only , by  a  few,)  the 
prefident's  chair  was  availed  by  a  number  of  deputies,  who  were  making 
various  propolitions.  At  length  Barr6re  rang  his  bell  to  obtain  filence,  and 
then  told  the  King  he  might  withdraw.  All  thefe  things  palfed  in  the  ipacc 
of  four  minutes.  The  King  then  addrelfed  himfelf  to  the  prefident,  and 
laid,  *  I  roqueil  to  have  the  adiftance  of  counlel,'  and  immediately  retired 
before  any  anfwer  wa§  given. 

"  The  artful  and.  iniernal  villain  Barrcre,  who,  during  this  mock  trial 
a'ffefled  the  greateft  fvmpathy  toward  his  injured  fovereign,  and  even  arti- 
culated all  the  charges  in  faultering  accents,  now  rcfumed  the  natural  tOne 
of  his  voice.  A  fihar{  dilcuffion  had  taken  place  on  the  propriety  of  his 
Wearing  his  hat  ia.th<j  prefence  of  the  Kini^,  t<;  denote  according- to  tbme, 
that  the  nation  was  in  danger,  and  according  to  others,  to  difplay  the  ma- 
jetly  of  the  people,  lilting  in  Ju-.lgmer.t  on  4i»eir  chief  magiltrate.  The 
qucflion  was  undetermined  at  the  lime  the  King  entered,  fo  that  it  was  left  to 
hi*  own  option.  He  relnained,  however,  the  whole  time  uncovered,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  "members  wore  their  hats,  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans  who  had 
fealed  himfelf  in  full  view  of  his  fallen  relative,  was  alio  uncovered.  The 
King  was  plainly  drelied  in  an  olive  filk  coat,  and  looked  remarkably  well ; 
Barrcre  the  prefident  wore  a  dark  mixture,  a  fcarlel  waiftcoat,  and  a  lead 
coloured  pair  of  kerfeymere  breeches,  with  while  fiik  Hockmgs,  Pelhion 
was  elegantly  drefled  in  black,  as  well  as  fevcra!  of  his  party  ;  Robefpierre 
was  alfo  drelFed  in  black  ;  Orleans  was  habitec*  in  blue,  and  the  majority 
of  the  members  looked  like  black-guards;  Legendre  wore  no  neckcloth, 
apd  had  his  collar  open  a  la  Brutus., 

"  Manuel  Teemed  much  agitated  by  the  mifapplicalion  of  the  word  King^ 
and  extricated  himfelf  from  the  difficulty  in  a  moft  laughable  manner.  Not 
folic  monarch  who  dropt  a  limilar  exprefljon,  even  in  his  painful  and  un- 
toward fituation.  When  he  was  giving  an  account  of  the  invitation  to  thp 
entertainment  at  Verfailles  which  the  Queen  had. received  from  the  Garde 
du  Cor/is^  he  caught  up  "his  words  and  faid.  La  Reine  ci  dtrvant,  ma  femme* 
"  The  reft  of  this  afFeding  fpedlacle,  which  by  no  means  correlponded 
wfth  that  pomp  and  dignity  fo  eloquently  deJ'cribcd  by  Mr.  Hume  on  another 
occafion  is  fufficiently  known.  1  have  mentioned  the  incidents  above,  be- 
caufe  I  have  never  fccn  them  recounted  in  any  printed  account  of  the  tran- 
faclions  of  that  melancholy  day. 

"  Jt  has  been  generally' allerled,  that  no  cflTort  was  made  on  the  part  of 
any  of  theParilians  to.refcue  their  captive  monarch  from  the  horrors  of  a 
public  execution.  This  affertion  I  know  to  be  falfe.  I  am  perfonally  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  able  literary  man,  now  relident  in  Parifc,  who  had 
fifteen  thou fand  livres  depofiled  in  his  hands,  for  the  purpofe  of  faving  the 
King.  What  I  you  \^\\\  exclaim,  not  more  than  6001.  fterling  to  fnatch  a 
monarch  from  the  fcaffold  !  It  is  true  that  this  fum  i$  a  mere  trifle,  but  it 
is  a  prooif  that  his  caule  wa^  not  altogether  abanduned^  and  perhaps  you 
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will  ftart  with  furprize  when  I  inform  you,  that  this  infignirtcant  fum  was 
fo  prudently  diftributed,  and  the  plan  \o  judicioufty  arranged  (for  I  have 
feen  all  the  docunjenls),  that  ifSanterre  had  not  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,' 
in  order  to  drown  the  forcible  appeal  which  the  royal  lufferer  was  making 
to  the  people,  I  do  moft  fincerely  believe,  that  it  y^ould  have  been  carried 
into  elTe^.  Moil  alluredly,  there  were  perfons  on  the  fatal  Ipot  prepared  to 
fetze  the  moment  of  opportunity ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  ac- 
knowledged fickle  and  atrocious  charader  of  the  Pariiian  populace,  who 
would  fend  up  lliouts  to  heaven  to-morrow  at  the  execution  of  the  Firft 
Conful,  whom  to-day  they  adore,  that  they  would  have  joined  or  divided 
in  the  enterprize.  At  all  eveiils,  meafures  were  taken  to  facilitate  the 
King's  efcape  during  the  ftruggle,  and  that  was  the  6bje6l  for  which  th« 
6001.  were  expended." 

Our  extracts  have  already  been  fo  copious,  and  fo  nr.uch  ftill  re- 
mains^ to  be  noticed,  that  we  muft  poftpone  our  farther  account  of 
thcfe  imereiling  letters  till  the  next  month. 

(To  be  continued.)  \ 


Occajionai  Difcourfes  on  various  SubjeSls  with  copious  Annotations*     By 
Richard  Munkhoufc,  D-.  D.     3  Vol.  8vo.     Longaian. 

THE  preface  to  thefe  difcourfcs,  which  we  read  with  much  fatis- 
faction,  difpofed  us  to  think  fav(5urably  of  the  author  of  them. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Munkhoufe  is  indeed  familiar  to  us.  Some  of 
the  fermons  containecj  in  the/c  volumes  have  jirevioufly  undergone  our 
infpedlion,  and  obtained  always  our  approbation.^  The  a«i  thor  ex- 
prcfles  himfelf  as  a  man  foHcitous  to  be  ufeful  to  fociety,  as 
exceedingly  anxious  that  the  contents  of  the  prefent  publication 
ihould  appear  to  the  fatlsfadion  of  his  readers,  that  it  is  his  highefl: ' 
ambition,  that  they  may  indeed  prove  to  be,  unexceptionably  bene*^ 

VOLENT,    HUMANE,    PIOUS,    LOYAL    AND     PATRIOTIC.         Hie    fcr- 

mons  are  feveraily  infcribed  with  the  names  of  friends,  or  cjedicated 
to  exalted  peHbnages  ;  in  doing  which,  the  author  has,  as  he  well 
cxprelfes  it,  "  alike  indulged  the  fondnefs  of  afFedion,  ?nd  th^c  feed- 
ings of  gratitude  ;  and  paid  a  willing  tribute  of  refpeft  and  adrr^iration 
to  refplendent  virtue  in  high  places  :*'  among  the  latter  aie  to  be  found 
the  names  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Rofe,  Lord  Lowther,  Lord  Eldon,  Sir 
William  Scott,  &c. 

**  Of  the  annexed  notes  which  are  many  and  multifarious,  fome  have 
proceeded  from  his  own  ji^iw,  and  are  an  expanfion  of  the  obfervations  and 
arguments  made  and  contained,  in  the  body  of  the  Work.  But  the  greater, 
number  are  moftly  extracted  from  the  fomewhat  fcarce  and  valuable  writ- 
ings of  others,  whole  reafonings  and  dedu6lions  are  brought  to  illuftrate 
and  enforce  his  own" 

The  fubjefls  of  the  difcourfes  are  entirely  occafional.  The  devo- 
tional breaih'e,  it  is  hoped,  a  fpirit  of  pfety,  fuitcd  at  all  times  to  the 
nature  of  the  fervice,  whether  of  penitence  and  fupplication,  or  of 
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praifc  and  thanlcfgiving.  Thofe  qcieftions  of  a  political  nature,  which 
are  brought  under  difcuflion,  do  not,  we  are  informed,  proceed  from 
any  defign  in  tl\e  breaft  of  the  author,  to  infufe  politics  into  religion ; 
but,  on  the  fame  principle  by  which  fo  clofe  a  connexion  exifts  be- 
tween Chucch  and  State,  to  infufe  religion  into  politics;  and  from  an 
;inxious  ^i(h  to  promote,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  the  interefts  of 
his  country,  and  the  caufe  of  focial  order,  by  ftrenuoufly  inculcating 
tjhe  virtues  of  patriotifm  and  loyaltv,^  in  oppofition  to  thofe  plauflble, 
liut  impoflng  and  ({eceptious  dodlrines  of  liberty  and  equality',  which 
have  of  late  years  beeo  advanced  with  fuch  fluimelefs  effrontery,  and 
circulated  with  a  malevolent  affiduity ! 

For  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  DoQbr  is  a  velxemcnt  advo* 
cate;  the  cKrgy  do  well  to  inculcate  ^humanity  ;  but  the  Legiflature 
inuft  judge  for  itfclf  on  a  fubjeft  which  involves,  in  no  common 
degree,    both  perfonal  intcrcft  and  political  welfare. 

On -another  rub}e£l  we  coincide  with  him  in  opinion   altogether. 

'^  Tbo  benefits  to  he  derived  {tqtci  friendly  societies  are/'  h«  fays,  "  unde- 
niably, iuch  as  to  hold  out  the  HroligoU  inducements  (o  an  augmentation  of 
their  number:,  and  to  fecure  their  good  efTeifls  by  wife  and  lalutary  regu- 
lations. The  obligations  to  induilry,  fobriety,  and  an  orderly  behaviour, 
which  are  impofed  on  the  members  of^thefe  focietics,  cannot  but  liave  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  lower  clalfes  of  the 
community." 

Dr.  M.  muft  be  added  to  the  mimber  of  thofe  clergymen  who  have 
been  the  eloquent  pancgyrifts  of  Freemafonary  and  Sregorifm.  The 
latter  is  an  inftitution,  we  believe  not  generally  underftood  :  fome 
of  "our  readers  may  therefore  be  curious  to  know  fomething  of  its  na- 
ture. 

"  Thefe  arc  fifter  focieticv  no  lefs  upright  and  amiable  in  their  princi- 
ples, than  venerable- for  their  antiquity.  With  certain  charadleriflic  pecu* 
liarities  in  their  con(litutions  and  law<,  and  fuch  as  readily  diflinguifb 
them  from  other  focieties,  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpoles  of 
their  refpcdive  inflitut ions,  and  well  calculated  to  promote  the  comfort, 
and  fuppi)  the  wants  of  men,  in  the  fpirit  of  a  difinterelled  and  difiuffve 
benevolence.  The  Tat i.s faction  and  advantages  which  have  followed  the 
recent  admilTion  of  Gregorifm  into  this  place  (Wakefield)  are  too  well  un- 
derfiood,  and  too  fenfibly  feJt^  to  require  a  laboured  or  an  artificial  eulogium.*' 

The  conflitution  of  the  fociety  precludes  the  author,  we  appre« 
hend,  from  entering  into  a  more  general  detail. 

"  What  mav  be  the  future  '*  improvements"  he  continues,  •'  in  that  part 
of  that  fervjce  of  our  Church,  to'  which  it  more  immediately  relates,  in 
confequenoc  of  the  introdudioR  of  Improved  Psalmody,  cannot  be  known  to 
its  fait  extent  until  the  work  fliail  be  completed,  and  its  lingular  merit 
feen  at  once  in  all  .ts  fullnefs  and  variety.  This  fo  much  looked  for,  thia 
very  defirable  event,  there  isreafon  to  believe^  is  now  not  far  diftant.'* 

Mod  heanily-  do  we  wiih  that  the  zealous  author  may  not  be  dif- 
appointed  in  his  expirations.  We  fha:!!  rejoice  to  fee  that  an  im* 
provptnent  in  Pfalmody  in  our  Churches  is  univerfah 
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There  are  alfa  difcourfes  preached  before  voluntecis,  f  ^r  the  bene- 
tit  of  charity  rchoois,  on  tbe  e^itrance  upon  a  new  year,  &c.  &c. 
The  uork  concludes  with  a  uaQl  on  the  fubjcfl  of  the  fcarcity  of 
corn,  firil  pubhfiied,  anoiiymoufly,  at  a  period  of  great  national  fear- 
city  and  individual  fuflPering. 

We  have  given  a  general  account  of  the  fubjcfls  col  levied  from  the 
very  intereibr.g  preface  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume.  We  will  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  an  exirafl  from'  a  (dfiion  preached  at  the  opening  of 
St.  John's  Church  io  Waktfield,  of  which  Dr.  M.  was  appointed 
Minifter.  1  heu  difcuurfes  are  addrcfTed  nc.t  To  much  to  the  affefliont 
as  the  underOand  ng  ;  the  ftyle  in  which  they  are  written  is  rather 
ftrong  than  fmooth,  often  nervous,  and  fometimes  rifing  into  fublimity* 
The  pu;:chafer6  of  this  Work  will,  we  are  perfuaJed,  think  wjth  us, 
that  it  contains  many  valuable  difcourfes,  and  will  unite  their  thanks 
with  ours  to  the  author  for  having  colledled  and  publi(hed  them.  His 
fubfcribers  are  as  refpe£lable  as  numerous,  and  evince  him  to  have 
either  a  very  extenfive  acquaintance,  or  to  be  holden  ifi  very  high 
cfteem.  Dr.  M.  had  a  claim  on  ihe  attention  of  the  public  for  his 
elegant  tranflation  of  the  fermons  of  Durande  :  he  promiled  a  fecond 
volume,  and  he  will,  we  hope,  be  induced  to  fulfil  his  prornifc, 

"  Always  mindful  then  of  the  inftrudllon  wliich  is  conveyed  lo  us  in  the 
text,  (the  lecrct  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  &c.)  lot  us  learn  to 
contemplate  the  myderies  of  religion  with  reverence,  to  iiivclligate  its  (ia.v- 
ing  truths  with  ^j/m////y  and  meekness,  and  confcientiouny. comply  with  its 
moral  duties.  Difpoiitions  like  tliefe  will  render  our  iervices  acceptable  in 
the  light  of  God,  and  our  condud  exemplary  and  advantageous  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  On  all  fubjeds,  where  faith  mult  fupply  the  imperfec- 
tions of  knowledge,  let  us  realon  with  calmnefs ;  let  us  form  our  conclu* 
iions  in  ChriOian  charity.  Men  may  difagree  without  being  angry,  cento* 
rious,  or  malevolent;  they  may  be  tirm  without  being  obltinate.  By  lhi% 
means,  though  unanimity  be  not  attainable,  we  Ihall  at  leatt  arrive  at  mo^ 
deration.  There  will  Iprihg  up  in  our  minds  a  tender  regard  for  the  opini* 
ons  of  others,  which,  though,  it  may  not  lead  us  to  approve  what  is  con-? 
trary  to  our  own,  will  not  fuiierus  harihiy  to  criminate  or  condemn.  1  know 
that  pride  and  intolerance  are  often  laid,  and  fometimes,  no  dnnbt,  jufUyj^ 
to  the  charge  of  power  and  authority ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
•but  fufpefl  that  diifcnt  and  reiiliance  have  not  always  their  rife  in  deir 
figns  the  mod  honourable,  nor  in  feelings  the  mod  ingenuous,  any  mora 
'than  that  they  are  always  fubfequently  adhered  to  on  the  fole  grounds  of 
principle  and  convidtion.  I  am  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  aware,  that  it  is 
too  eafy-  to  indulge  in  fcntiments  like  theCe  to  the  great  injury  of  our  neigh- 
bour, and  to  the  difparag«ment  of  the  Gofpel  of  Jefus.  Would  to  Go4 
that  we  were  all  one  fold  tender  one  fliepberd  ;  and  that  thofe  invidious 
diilindlions  and  heart-burning^  animotities,  by  which  we  are  dillradled  and 
confounded^  were  for  ever  loil  an4,  unremembered !  Nothing,  I  am  per*? 
fuaded,  can  fo  dire^ly  ie^ve  the  intereHs  of  Chriilianity — nothing  can  io 
effedi^ally  promote  the  peace  and  happinefsof  mankind,  as  opinipns  forme4 
upon  matui;e  deliberation,  and  arguments  conduced  with  opennefs  and 
nflPability.  When  men  (liatl  ceafe  to  irritate  each  other  by  |)erverfe  and 
needltsfs  oppo£tion>  truth  will  then  be  purfued  witb  lels  freqaent  ioterriip* 

tions  { 
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jlions ;  and  virlue,  (all  (hat  we  are  taught  to  underfland  by  pure  and  ande- 
filed  religion)  being  freed  from  much  of  the  weight  and  many  of  the  diffiail- 
ties  that  now  attend  it,  and  hang,  as  it  were,  heavy  on  its  Heps,  (liall  be  prac- 
tifed  wkh  more  falutary  effects,  and  fhine  with  increafing  (olendour.  Then 
will  our  holy  religion  openly  (hew  itfelf  to  be;  what  it  really  is,  in  nothing 
more  amiable  and  excelient,  than  in  the  love  and  roildnefs^  andgendenefs, 
which  it  requires  of  all  its  difciples  ;  of  thole  even  who  moft  differ  on  (objects  ' 
of  failh^  or  of  pure  fpecLilationi.  Nt)t  (as  lia(h  already  been  obferved) 
thit  men  are  (o  become  indifferent  in  matters  of  opinion,  either  with  re- 
fpe6!  to  themfelves  or  olhersl  A  life  of  righteoulnefs  and  true  holinefs 
tnuii  be  the  fir(i  great  object  of  our  endeavours ;  but  this  mull  be  founded 
on  the  principles  of  our  common  Cbriftian  faith.  It  is,  therefore,  ^bfb- 
Jutely  requilite  that  we  ftudy  to  find  out  the  truth  ;  that  we  be  zealous  in 
defending  and  dilieminating  it;  that  we  ftrive,  by  every  method  which  is  con- 
fifient  with  humanity  and  charity,  to  promote  its  interefts.  A  contrary 
proceeding,  which  betrays  itlelf  in  the  violence  of  fiery  zeal,  and  in  the 
malignancy  of  a  perlecuting  fpirit^  generally  fuppofes  a  radical  want  of 
tcuth.  Ji  isdirecily  at  variance  with  the  meek  Ipirit  of  Chciftianity,  and 
/Inflcad  of  happinels  and  peace  can  only  be  produ61ivc  of  milery  and  con- 
fnfion.  The  wilciom  that  is  from  above  is  drd  pure,  then  peaceable,  gen- 
tle and  eafy  to  bp  inlrealed,  full  i.f  mercy  and  good  fruits." 

The  following  quotation  from  a  Fad  Sermon,  preached  in  1797, 
will  (hew  our  author's  patriotifm. 

"  War,  with  its  attendant  evils,  has  been  juflly  reckoned  among  the 
fevereft  fcourges  which  Prorideucc  permits  upon  earth  as  the  temporal 
chaltifemenls  of  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants.  And  to  engage  in  it  for  fri- 
volous caufes,  or  want  only  to  pertift  in  a  ftale  of  warfare,  is  at  once. the 
moll  unpardonable  of  crimes,  and  allbciates  with  it  the  heaviell  of  punilli- 
ments.  The  war,  which  now  defblates  Europe,  has  been  engaged  in,  on 
our  part,  for  the  prefervation  of  (he  dearell  interefts  of  civilized  life.  It 
15  urged  by  the  enemy  to  the  total  demolition  of  exifling  governments  and 
focial  order.  Upon  the  principle  which  it  was  entered  into  by  us,  onlhc 
fame  principle  its  continuance  is  lurely  juliifiable,  if  not  ajbfolulely  neceJTary. 
We  mult  therefore  be  content  cladly  to  fafiain  partial  and  tranfi en f  incon- 
veniences, 'with  a  view  to  the  re-ellabliftiment  of  general  and  permanent 
fecurity.  Let  no  man  regret  the  obligation  to  a  rcdudlion  of  perfonal  ex- 
penditure in  aid  of  the  exigences  of  the  State;  nor  withhold  his  utmoft  ef- 
forts in  the  f'ervice  of 'his  country,  whenever  they  can  be  made  in  any  way 
fubfervient  to  the  public  good.  Let  him  not  (b  much  as  think  of  taking 
hiseafCjOr  indulging  his  pleafures,  whilft  the  ark  of  God  and  the  interelis  of 
humanity  are  in  danger.  Let  not  the  merchant  repine  at  a  (light  or  un- 
Jooked  for  fufpenfion  of  commerce;  neither  let  complaints  be  tooliftily  or 
mifchievouHy  circulated,  to  the  weakening  of  national  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual credit,  and  to  the  difparagement  and  interruption  of'  trade  —Above 
all,  let  tho.'e  whom  it  more  efpecially  concerns,  be  prevailed  upon  to  ab- 
iis^in  from  all  attempts  to  impede  the  operations  of  government  by  an  ill- 
timed  wayward  oppofition.  l^ritain,  notwiihftanding  the  difficulties  under 
which  (be  labours,  is  dill  powerful  i,n  her  resources,  formidable  in  popula- 
tion, hch  in  her  pofleflions.  fupreme  miftrels  of  the  feas,  and  the  great 
emporium  of  (he  whole  mercantile  world  I  To  Britain  Europe  looks  up 
for  indemnification^  prote6lion  and  fecurity.     It  is  from  Britain  that  Europe 

anxiouHy 
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anxiouily  expects  the  recovery  of  peace  and  the  reRoration  of  order.  Lc;t 
Britain  but  prove  true  to  berlelG  and,  by  the  bleffing  of  God,  £urope  ilmll 
not  be  difappointed^''  ^ 

The  annotations  which  the  orthodox  and  loyal  author  has  append. 
ed  to  thefe  two  quotations  are  illuftrative  of  his  own  fentiments  :  we 
lament  that  our  want  of  room  does  not  allow  us  to  infert  them.  •  He 
hasdifcovered  lafte  in  the  compofition  of  his  fcrmons,  and  judgment  in 
the  feledion  of  his  notes. 


The  Stifet  Hiflory  of  the  Court  and  Cabinet  of  Si.  Cloudy  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  from  a  Gentleman  at  Par  is  y  to  a  Nobleman  in  London  ;  xvritten 
during  the  Months  of  Augufi^  September ^  and  October ^  1 805.  3  Vol. 
i2mo.     Pp.  ioo6.     Murray.     1806. 

THE  fecret  hiflory  of  Courts,  is  a  dtfli  on  which  public  curiofity 
has  always  feafied,  with  extraordinary  avidity  ;  either  front 
envy,  from  a  propenficy  to  the  encouragement  of  fcandal,  or  from  a 
wilh  never  acknowledged,  to  fee  perfons  in  an  elevated  ftation  lowered 
by  their  condud  to  a  level  with  their  inferiors.  To  fome  one  of 
thefe  caufes,  may  we  afcribe  the  extenfive  circulation  which  books  of 
this  kind  have  almoft  invariably  had,  from  the  Vie  Privee  de  Louis 
XV,  to  the  Memoirs  Secrets  sur  la  RuJJie.  They  labour,  however, 
under  one  very  great  difadvantage,  for,  being  always  anonymous, 
from  the  nature  of  the  fubjecSl,  they  are  naturally  read  with  a  great 
I  degree  of  fufpicion,  and  credit  is  even  vfithholden  from  them,  often 
when  they  are  btft  entitled  to  ir.  They  are  generally  read,  then, 
more  for  amufcment  than  for  in{lru£lion  ;  though,  if  they  be  faithflil 
rcfqords  of  the  fa£ls  which  they  relate,  they  may  eafily  be  fuppofcd  to' 
impart  more  ufeful  and  more  important  information  than  thofe  regu- 
lar hiftories,  which  defcend  not  to  the  circumnantial  details  of  pri- 
vate life. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  difpofed  to  doubt,  that  the  Court  and  Cj. 

hinet  of  Saint  Cloud  fupply  an  ample  fufficiency  of  moft  curious  mate- 

I        rials  for  the  compofition  of  three  dudecimo  volumes.     But  if  they 

Ihould  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  fubjedl,  the  perufal  of  thefe  letters 

will  very  foon  difpel  it  4  for  they  are  filled  with  a  collection  of  as 

^       extraordinary  circumilances,  and  with  an  alTemblage  of  as  extraor* 

I       dinary  charaflers,  as  ever  w^re  brought  ^>gethe^  on  the  theatre  of 

I        human  life.     It  were  folly  to  attempt  the  arnalyfis  of  fuch  a  book  ;  or, 

I        in  fliort,  to  attempt  any  thing  more,  than  the  fele£lion  of  a  few  fpe- 

cimens  of  the  kind  of  entertainment  to  be  cKpcStcd  from  the  perufal 

of  it. 

The  account  of  Buonaparte's  reception  by  his  troops  after  he  had 
ufurped  the  Imperial  dignity,  perfcftly  correfponds  with  tht  informa- 
tion which  we  received  at  the  time. 

"  NotwilhRanding  what  was  inferred  in  our  public  prints  ,to  the  con- 
ifiary,  the  receptipn  Buonaparte  experienced  from  his  anny,of  England  in 

June 
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Jane  lad  year^  th«  firfl  time  he  prefented  hirofelf  to  them  as  an  Emperor, 
vras  lar  from  fuch  as  ftallered  either  his  vanity  or  views.  For  the  firft  davs, 
fome  few  (olitary  voices  alone  accompanied  ihe  vive  lEmptrtur*!  of  his 
generals,  and  his  aid-de-oamp«.  This  indifference,  or  as  he  called  it,  mu- 
tinous fpirit  was  i^  much  the  more  provoking,  as  it  was'  unexpeded.  He 
did  not  as  ufual  afcribe  it  to  theemiiraries,  or  gold  of  England,  but  to  the 
ieciretiidherents  of  Pichegru  and  Moi^ean,  amongft  the  brigades  or  divifions 
v^hich  had  ferved  under  thefu  unfortunale^generals.*  He  ordered,  in  confe- 
quente,  his  miniilcr  Berthicr  to  make  out  a  lid  ei  all  thefe  corps :  having 
©btained  this,  he  feparated  them  by  ordering  fome  to  Italy,  others  to  Holland^ 
and  the  relt  to  the  (l"onliers  of  Spain  or  Germany.  This  ad  of  revenge  or 
jealouiy,  was  regarded  both  by  the  officers  and  men  as  a  difgrace,  and  as  a 
doubt  thrown  out  againfi  their  fidelity;  and  the  murmur  was  loud  and  ge- 
neral, laconfcquence  of  this,  fome  men  were  (hot,  and  many  more  ar- 
reted. Obferving,  however,  that  Severity  had  not  the  defiredeffefl,  Buo- 
naparte fuddenly  changed  hia.condu6l;  releafed  the  imprifoned,  and  re- 
warded with  the  crofies  of  his  Legion  of  Honour,  every  member  of  the 
lately  fufpe^led  troops  who  had  ever  performed  any  brilliant  or  valourous 
exploits  under  the  profcribcd  generals.  He  even  incorporated  among  his 
own  body  guards  and  guides,  men  who  had  ferved  in  the  fame  capacity  un- 
der thefe  rival  commanders,  and  rmmbers  of  their  children  were  received 
in  the  Prytanecs  and  military  free  fchools.  Tnc  enlhufiaftic  exclamation 
<hat  foon  greeted  his  e^rs,  convinced  him  that  he  had  firuck  upon  the  right 
firing  of  his  foldier's  heart.  Men,  who  fome  fe\y  days  before,  wanted  only 
the  ligiial  of  a  leader,  to  cut  an  Emperor  they  hated  to  pieces,  would  now 
have  contended,  who  fliould  be  foremofl  to  flied  their  lall  drop  of  blood  ibr 
a  chief  they  adored.  > 

•*  This  affected  liberality  towards  the  troops  who- had  ferved  under  his 
rivals,  roufe^  (ome  llight  diCcontent  among  thofe,  t©  v»4iom  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  his  own  laurels.     But  if  he  knew  the  danger  of  reducing  to 

'  deCpair  flighted  men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  he  alfo  was  well  aware  of 
the  equal  danger  of  enduring  licentioufnefs  or  audacity  among  troops  who 
had  on  all  occalions,  experienced  his- preference  and  partiality ;  and  he 
gave  fanguinary  proof  of  his  opinion  on  this  fubject,  at  the  grand  parade  of 
the  1 2th  of  July,  iSOt,  preparatory  to  (he  grand  fete  of  the  14th.  A  gre- 
nadier of  the  '21  fl  rcgnncnL  (which  was  knowji  in  Italy  under  the  name  of 

'  Ihe  Terrible),  in  prelenling  arms  to  him,  (aid,  "  Sire  !  I  have  ferved  under 
you  four  campaigns,  fought  under  you  in  ten  battles  or  engagements  ;  have 
received  in  your  fervice  leven  wounds,  and  am  not  a  member  of  your  Le- 
gion of  Honour;  whilft  many,  who  ferveH  under  Moreau,  and  are  not  able 
to  fhew  a  (cratch  from  an  enemy,  have  that  diftinflion."  Buonaparte  in- 
ilantly  ordered  this  man  to  be  ftiot  by  his  own  comrades,  in  front  of  the 
regirotint.  The  fix  grenadiers  fele^ted  to  fire,  feeming  to  hefitate^  he 
commanded  the  whole  corps  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  and  after  being  dif^ 
banded,  lO  be  fent  to  the  different  colonial  depots.  To  humiliate  them  ftill 
more,  the  mutinous  grenadier  wars  fliot  by  tlie  gens-d'armes^  W4ien  the 
review  was  over,  Vive  rEm/iereur  re  founded  from  all  parts,  and  his  popu- 
larity among  the  troops  has  fince  rather  increafed  than  diminifhed.  No- 
body can  deny  that  Buonaparte  polTefTes  a  great  prefence  of  xbind  in  un- 
daunted (irrbneis,  and  a  perfedl  knovvledge  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
feigns.  Could  but  juftice  and  humanity  be  added  to  his  other  qualities  ; 
but  unfortunately  for  m)  qation^  I  fear«  that  th«anfwer  of  General  Mortier 

to 
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to  B  remark  of  a  friend  of  mine  on  this  fubjcifl,  is  not  problematical: 
'  Had^'  faid  this  imperial  favourite,  '  Napoleun  Buonaparte  beejn  jufl  and 
bumane,  he  would  peillie^  have  vanquifljed  nor  reigned.' 

"  All  thefe  fcencs  occurred  before  Buonaparte,  fealed  on  a  throite,  re- 
ceived the  homage  as  a  fovereign,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufai-vd  war- 
riors, wbo  now  bowed  as  fubjeds,  after  having  fjr  \ears  fought  for  liberty 
and  equality,  and  fworn  hatred  to  all  monaichical  mfiilutions,  and  who 
hitherto  had  fainted  and  obeyed  him  only  as  the  tirH  among^equals." 

Many  other  proofs  of  this  upftart's  irritable  and  violent  temper  are 
here  recorded.  We  have  a  tolerably  corred  ch:|ra£ler  of  the  Comce 
de  SegOr,  in  the  following  (ketch  : — 

**  This  de  Se^r  is  a  kind  of  amphibious  animal,  neither  a  royalifi  nor  a 
republican:  neither  a  democrat,  nor  an  ariftocrat;  but  a  diiaflci^ed  fubjeft 
under  a  king;'  a  dangerous  citizen  of  a  common  wealth ;  ridiculing  both  the 
friend  of  equality  and  the  defender  of  prerog«itives ;  no  exacl  definition  can 
be  given  from  his  pafl  conduct  and  avowed  profeliions,  of  his  real  moral 
and -political  chara^er.  One  thing  is  only  certain;  he  was  an  ungratef«il 
traitor  to  Louis  XVI.  and  is  a  fubmiffive  Have  under  Napoleon  the  Firft." 

It  is  with  heart- felt  concern,  we  obferve,  that  there  are  but  too 
many  of  the  old  nobility  of  France,  who  have  difplayed  this  bafe  and 
abje£l  difpofition.  Even  a  ?vIontmorenci  has  degraded  himfelf  into  a 
fervant  of  the  low-born  ufurper  of  his  fovereign's  throne!! — Oh! 
fliame  I  where  is  thy  blufh  ! 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  aftronomer  Lalande,  which  we  never 
before  heard.  W«  knew,  indeed,,  that  this  bfaiphcmous  wretch  had 
entreated  Roberfpterre  to  honour  the  heavens  by  giving  his  name 
(Maximilian)  to  a  newly-difcovcred  planet ;  but  wc  were  ignorant, 
that  he  had  carried  his  mc^nftrous  impiety  iViW  farther,  by  imploring 
Buonaparte,  who  had  publicly  rerio.unccd  his  Redeemer,  *'  to  honour 
the  Go^  of  the  Chriftians,  by  ftylihg  himfclt  Jefus  Chrift  the  Firft, 
Emperor  of  the  French." 

This  writer's  remarks  on  the  infidious  fyftem  of  neutrality,  which 
fome  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  hove  profclll-d  to  obferve  during  the 
French^  Revolution,  and  who,  by  that  mean'*,  promoted  the  fuccefs 
of  rebellion  and  regicide,  and  paved  the  way  for  thcir'own  dcftru6lionp 
prove  thsCt  he  entertains  very  juft  notions  on  the  fiibje£l. 

••  In*fome  of  the  ancient  republics,  all  citizens  who,  in  time  of  dan- 
ger and  trouble,  remained  nattral,  were  pimilhed  as  traitors,  or  treated  as 
enemies.  When,  by-  our  revolution,  civilized  fociety  and  the  European 
commonwealth  were  menaced  with  a  total  overthrow,  had  each  member  of 
it  been  confidered  in  the  fame  light,  and  fubjeded  to  the  fame  l^ws,  foroe^ 
individual  flates  might  perhaps  have  bf  on  le!s  wealthy,  but  the  whole  conw 
munity  would  have  been  more  happy  and  more  tranquil,  which  would  have 
been  much  better.  It  was  a  great  error  in  the  poweitul  league  of  1793, 
to  admit  any  neutrality  at  all ;  every  government  that  did  noVcombat  rebel- 
lion, (hould  have  beeii  confidtred  and  treated  as  its  ally.  The  man  who 
continues  neutral,  though  only  a  palfenger  when  hands  are  wanted,  to  pre- 
fcrvc  the  veflel  from  finking,  deferves  to  be  thrown  overboard  to  be  fwal- 

lowed 
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lowed  up  by  the  waves,  and  lo  perilh  the  fird.     Had  all  other  naliors  been 
united  and  unanimous  during  1793  and  1794-,  againft  the  monfier  Jacobi- 
nifm,  we  thould  not  have  heard  of  either  Jacobin  Dire6lors,  Jacobin  Con- 
fuls,  or  a  Jacobin  Emperor.     But  then  from  a  petty  regard  loa  temporarjr 
profit,  they  entered  into  a  truce  with  a  revolutionary  volcano,  which  lo(»ner 
or  later  will  confume  them  all ;  for  I  am  afraid  it  is  now  too  late  for  all  hu«ian 
power,  with  all  human  means,  to  preferve  any  Hale,  any  government  from 
iuflfering  by  the  threatening  conflagration.     Switzerland,  Venice,  Geneva, 
Genoa,  and  Tufcany,  have  already  gathered  the  poiloAed  fruits  of  Iheir 
neutrality.     Let  but  Buonaparte  eliabliOi  himfelf  undiflurbed  in  Hanover 
fome  years  longer,  and  you  will  fee   the   neutral   HanCe  Towns,  neutral 
Pruffia,  and  neutral  Denmark,  vifiled  with  all  the  evils  of  invafion,  pillage, 
and  deflruclion,  and  the  independence  of  the  nations  in  the  north,  will   be 
buried^n  the  rubbilh  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  ihe  fouth  of  Europe  ! ! 
"  Thefe  ideas  have  frequently  occurred  tome,  on  hearings o«r  agents 
pronounce,  and  their  dupes  repeat,    'Oh!  the  wife  government  of  Den- 
mark !  Oh,  what  a  wile  llatefman,  the  Danifli  Minifter,  Count  Bernftorf  !* 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  late.  Count  Bernftorf  was  a  great  politician  ;  but  I 
afTert  atfo,  that  his  was  a  greatnefs  more  calculated  for  regular  times  than 
for  periods  of  unufual  political  convulfion  ;  like  your  Pitti  the  Ruflian  Wo-« 
ronzow,  and  the  Auflrian  Cplloredo,  he  was  too  boned  to  judge  foundly, 
and  to  acl  rightly,  according  to  the  prefent  (ituation  of  affairs;  he  adhered 
too  much  to  the  old  routine,  and  did  not  perceive  the  iramenfc  difference 
between  the  government  of  a  revolutionary  ra!«r  and  the  government  of  a 
Louis  XIIL  or  a  Louis  XIV.     1  am  certain  had  he  dill  been  alive  he  would 
have  repented  of  his  errors,  and  tried  to  have  repaired  them." 

The  whole  of  the  letter  whence  this  extra£t:  is  takep,  is  worthy  of 
attention ;  as  are  alfo  the  information  and  advice  mentioned  in  the 
following  paiTage  from  a  fubfequent  letter. 

."  In  a  military  empire,  ruled  by  a  military  (Jefpot,  it  is  a  n'eceflary  po- 
licy, that  ^he  educatioti  of  youth  fliould  alfo  be  military.  U\  all  o\;ir  public 
(chools  or  prytanees,  a  boy,  from  the  moment  of  entering,  is  regiftered  in 
a  company,  and  regularly  drilled,  exercifed,  and  reviewed,  puniOted  ibr 
negled  or  fault  according  to  martial  law,  and  advanced;  irdiiplaying  genTus 
or  application.  All  our  private  fchools,  that  wi(h  for  the  proteclion  of  go- 
vernment, are  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  fa#ne  military  rules,  and  there  lore 
moft  of  our  confcripts  fo  far  from  being  recruits,  arc  fit  for  any  fervice  as 
foon  as  put  into  requilition.  The  fatal  eSects  to  the  independence  of  Europe 
to  be  dreaded  from  this  fole  innovation,  I  apprehend,  have  too  little  been 
confidered  by  other  nations.  A  great  power,  that  can  without  obftacle, 
and  with  but  little  expence,  in  four  weeks  increafe  its  difpolable  military 
force  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thouCand  young 
men,  accuftoroedlo  military  duty  from  their  youth,  must  finally  become  the  mas- 
ter of  all  other  or  rival  pozvers,  and  difpofer  at  lei fu re  of  einpires,  kingdoms, 
principalities,  and  republics. — Nothing   can  save  them,   bot   the 

ADOPTION  OF  SIMILAR  MEASURES  FOR  TH.EIR  PRESERVATION  AS  HAVS 
'  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THEIR  SUBJUGATION." 

There^  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  obfenation,  and  happy  we 
«rc  to  find,  that  one  of  the  firft  a£ts  of  the  ncwlminiftry  has  been  the 
adoption  of  means  for  increafing,  very  confidcrably,  the  regular  and 

difpofu- 
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difpcfeable,  as  well  as  the  permanent,  force  of  this  country  ;  a  mca- 
fure  for  which  we  are,  no  doubt,  indebted  to  the  vigorous  and  enligh- 
tened mind  of  Mr.  Windham. 

The  twentieth  letter  of  the  third  volume  we  (hall  extra£l  entire, 
as  it  relates  to  an  event  which  mud  ftrike  home  to  every  Britiih 
bofom. 

•*  The  unexampled  cruelty  of  our  government  to  your  countryman.  Cap* 
tain  Wright,  1  have  heard  reprobated,  even  by  Ibme  of  our  generals  and 
public  fundiionaries,  as  unjuftas  well  as  difgraceful.  At  a  future  General 
Congrefs,  fliould  ever  Buonaparte  fuffer  one  to  be  convoked,  except  under 
bisaufpices  and  di6tature;  the  diftin^ion  and  treatment  of  prifonersof  war 
require  again  to  be  regulated,  that  the  vah'ant  warrior  may  not  for  the  fu- 
ture be  confounded  with,  and  treated  as  a  treacherous  fpy,  nor  innocent  tra- 
Telleis  provided  with  regnlar  paiTes,  vititin^a  country  either  on  buHneft- 
or  for  pleafure,  be  impriloned^  like  ihen  taken  while  combating  wit/i  arms 
in  their  hands.  , 

.  "  You  remember,  no  doubt,  from  hiflory,  how  many  of  our  fliips,  that 
during  the  reigns  of  George  the  Firtl  and  Second,  carried  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  landed  there  the  adherents  and  partizans  of.  the  Houfe  of 
Stuart,  were  captured  op  their  return  or  on  tlicir  paiiage ;  and  that  your., 
government  never  leized  the  commanders  of  thefe  vellels  to  confine  them 
as  Hate  prifoners,  and  much  lefs  to  torture  or  murder  them  in  the  Tower. 
If  I  am  not  miliaken,  the  whole  fquadron,  which  in  174.5  carried  the  Pre- 
tender and  his  fuite  to  Scotland,  was  taken  by  your  cruizers,  and  the  officers 
and  men  experienced  no  worfe  or  different  treatment  than  their  lei  low  pri-  . 
fonersof  war,  though  the  diftance  is  iraraenfe  betweeif  the  crime  of  plot- 
ting againft  the  lawful  government  of  the  princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick,  and  the  attempt  to  diQuib  the  ufurpation  of  an  upflart  of  the  House  o£ 
Buonaparte.  But  even  during  ihp  laii  war,  how  many  of  our  Ihips  ofthe  line,  . 
frigates,  and  cutters,  did  you  ndt  take,  which  had  landed  rebels  in  Ireland, 
emiflaries  in  Scotland,  and  malefactors  in  Wales  ?  and  yet  your  generofity  , 
-  prevented  you  firom  retaliating,  even  at  the  time  your  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and 
this  fame  unfortunate  Captain  Wright  were  confined  in  our  (late  prilon  of 
the  Temple!  It  is  with  governments  as  with  individuals,  thf)  ought  to  be 
juft  before  they  are  generous.  Had  you  in  1797,  or  in  1.79S,  not  endured 
oar  outrages  f»  patiently,  you  would  not  now  have  to  lament,  nor  we  to 
blufli  for  the  untimely  end  of  CajStain  Wrigiit. 

*'  From  the  laft  time  that'4his  officer  had  appeared  before  the  criminal  tri-  , 
bunal  which  condemned  Georges  and  Moreau,  his  fate  was  determined  on 
by  our  government.  His  firmnefs  offended,  and  his  palriotifm  di (plea fed  ; 
and  as  he  Teemed  to  podofs  the  (^bnfidence  of  his  own  government,  it  wat 
judged  that  he  was  in  its  (ecrets;  it  was  therefore  relolvcd,  that  if  be  refufed 
to  become  a  traitor  he  Ihould  perilh  a  victim.  Dcimarets,  Fouche's  private 
iecretary,  who  is  alio  the  fecretary  of  the  fecret  and  /uu/e  police,  therefore  , 
ordered  him  to  another  private  interrogatory.  Here  he  wa^  offered  a  con- 
iiderable  fum  of  money,  antl  the  rank  of  an  Admiral  in  our  fitrvice,  if  he 
would  divulge  what  he  knew  of  the  plans  of  his  government,  of  its  connec- 
tions with  the  discontented  in  this  country,  and  ol  its  means  of  keeping  up 
a  correfpondence  with  them.  He  replied  as  might  have  been  expeded, 
with  indignation  to  fuch  oifers,  anif  to  fuch  proposals,  but  as  they  were  fre- 
quently, repealed  with  new  allurements,  hcconclu  1  :d  with  remainiiig  lilcnt, 

giving 
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giving  no  anfveers  at  all.  He  uas  then  told,  that  the  torture  (hould  foon 
reflore  hira  his  vc^Ci.  and  fome  feleCl  gens-d'armes  feized  hiin>  and  laid  him 
on  the  rack,  where  he  uMered  no  complaiift,  nol  even  a  figh,  tliough  inilru- 
ment^  (he  moft  diabolical  wcr^  eniplr.ved,  and  pains  the  moft  acute  mud 
have  been  endured.  Wiien^  threatened  that  he  (liould  expire  in  torments* 
he  laid,  '  1  do  not  fear  to  die,  becaufe  my  country  will  avenge  my  murder, 
■while  my  God  repeives  my  foul.'  During  the  two  hoifts  of  the  Hi  ft  day  that 
he  was  ftretcned  (»n  the  rack,  his  left  arm  and' right  leg  Were  broken,  and 
his  nails  torn  frmn  the  toes  of  both  his  feet;  he  then  palTed  into  the  hands 
of  a  lurgeon,  and  was  under  his  care  for  five  weeks,  but  betbre  he  was  per- 
fectly cured,  he  was  ca'rned  to  another  private  interrogatory,  at  which,  bc- 
fides  Defmarets,  Fouche  and  Real  were  prel'ent. 

"  The  Minirter  of  Police  now  informed  him,  that  from  the  mutilated  /Info 
o^his  body,  and  from  the  fuflbrings  he  had  gone  through,  he  mufi  be  cou'- 
vinced,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  French  Government  ev«rlo  re- 
ikore  him  to  his  native  country,  where  he  might  relate  occ^irrences  which 
the  policy  of  ihe  French  required  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  ;  he  therefore  had 
no  choice,  between  ferving  the-Emperor  of  the  French,  or  perithing  within 
the  wails  of  the  prifon  where  he  was  confinech  He  replied,  that  he  tvas 
refigned  to  his  detliny,  and  would  die  as  he  had  lived,  faithful  to  his  King 
and  to  his  country. 

"The  man  in  riie  full  poffeffion  of  his  mental  qualities  and  corporeal 
flrength,  is  in  moll  cafes  very  different  from  that  unfortunate  being,  whote 
mind  is  enervated  by  futferings,  and  whofe  body  is  weakened  by  wants. 
For  five  months  Captain  Wright  had  only  feen  gaolers,  fpies,  tyrants,  exe- 
cutioners, fetters,  racks,  and  other  tortures, -and  for  five  weeks,  his  food 
had  been  bread,  and  his  drink  water.  The  man  who  thus  (itualed  and  thus 
perplexed,  preferves  his  native  digniiy  and  innate  fentiments,  is  more 
worthy  of  nwnumcnts,  ftatues,  or  jillafs,  tha^  either  the  legiOator,  the  vic- 
tor, or  the  faint. 

*'  This  interrogatory  was  the  laft  undergone  by  Captain  Wri^t.  He 
was  then  again  flretclied  on  the  rack  ;  and  'hat  is  called  by  our  regenera- 
tors the  INTER KAL  tormeuts^  were  infiicied  on  him.  After  being  pinched 
with  red  hot  irons,  all  over  his  body,  brandy  mixed  with  gunpowder  was 
infufed  in  the  numerous  wounds,  and  fet  fire  to  fcveral  times,  until  nearly 
burned  to  the  bones.  In  the  convulfions,  thecon'cquence  of  thefe  terrible 
fuffcrings,  he  is  faid  to  have  bit  off  a  part  of  his  tongue ;  though,  as  before;, 
no  groans  were  heard.  As  life  it;ll  remained,  he  was  again  put  under  the 
care  of  his"  former  furgeon ;  bat  as  he  was  exceedingly  exhaufled,  a  fpy  in 
the  drefs  of  a  Proleflant  clergyman,  prefented  himfelf,  as  if  to  read  prayers 
with  him.  Of  this  offer  he  accepted  ;  but  when  this  man  began  to  put 
fome  infidious  queflions^  he  caf!  on  him  a  look  of  contempt^  and  never 
fpoke  to  hi^m  more^  /At  lafi  feeing  no  means  to  obtain  any  information  from 
him,  a  Mameluke  lafl  week  ftranglecrtiim  in  his  bed.  Thus  expired  a  he- 
ro, whofe  fate  has  excited  more  compaflion,  and  whofe  character  has  re- 
ceived more  admiration  here,  than  any  of  our  great  men  who  have  fallen 
fighting  for  ouV  Emperor.  Captain  Wright  has  diffufed  new  rays  of  re- 
nown and,  glory  on  the.Brililh  name  from  his  tomb,  as  well  as  from  Iiis 
dungeon. 

'*  You  have  certainly  a  rrght  to  call  me  to  an  accoiint  for  all  the  particu- 
lars J  have  related  of  this  fcandalous  and   abominable   tranfadion ;  and 
thovgh  Ixannot  abfoluttly  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  narration,.  I  am  per- 
fectly 
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fedlj  (alUfied  of  it  mjfelC  and  I  hope  to  explain  m^felfto  your  &tisGi6lion«, 
Your  unfortunate  countrvroan  wa9  atftsnded  by*  and  uAder  the  care  of,  a 
furgeon  ofthe  name  ofVaugeard,  who  gained  his  confidence  and  was  worth/ 
of  iU  though  coiployed  in  that  inliansous  gaol.  Either  from  difgud  of  life, 
or  from  attachment  to  Captain  Wright,  he  furvived  him  only  twelve  hours, 
.during  which  he  wrote  the  Ihocking  details  I  have  given  you^  and  Pent  them 
to  three  of  the  members  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps^  with  a  prayer  lo 
have  them  fur^varded  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  or  to  Mr.  Windham  ;  tiiat  thofe  ^ 
his  friends  might  be  informed,  that,  to  his  lafl  moment.  Captain  Wight  was 
<worthy  of  theif  protedlton  and  kindnefs.  From  one  of  thofe  mlnillors  I 
have  obtained  (he  original,,  in  Vaugeard*sown  band  writing. 

"  I  know  that  Buonaparte  and  Talleyrand  promifed  (he  releafe  of  Capt. 
Wright  to  the  Spanish  Ambaifador;  but  at  that  time  he  had  aheady  ruff*eredf 
once  oh  the  rack,  and  this  liberality  00  their  part  was  merely  a  trick  to 
impol^  upon  the  credulity  of  (he  Spaniard,  or  to  get  rid  of  his  importuni- 
ties: had  it  been  other  wife.  Captain  Wright,  like  Sir  George  Rumboid, 
would  himfelf  have  been  the  fird  to  announce  in  your  country,  the  reco- 
very of  his  liberty," 

Can  this  be  true?  And  are  General  Rochambeau,  Admiral  Ville- 
neuvci  and  fcores  cf  ether  French  oiEcers,  fufFered  to  enjoy  their 
liberty?  If  fo,  wcmuftfay,  ihzt  we  zre  neither  generous,  nor  jujl, 

Thefe  letters  are  evidently  written  by  a  foreigner^or  tranflaied  from 
the  French ;  for  they  abounci  ia  Galiicifms ;  nor  are  they  wholly  ex- 
empt from  other  errois.  In  p,  79,  Vol.  I.  we  read  of  ^^  ravaging  the 
Ugacy  of  Bologna,,  and  of  Ravenna ;" — shis  furely  ihould  be  the  legate- 
fiip  of  Bologna,  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

The  nobleman's  corre(pondent  cannot  be  accufed  of  a  want  of  diliV  ^ 
gcnce  and  ailiduity,  for  we  find  that  no  lefs  than  tbirty-four  of  his  let- 
ters were  written  in  the  Angle  month  of  Auguft. 


EDUCATION. 

j#  Syjt^m  of  EngUJh  Grammar ^  upon  a  Plan  entire^  newf  intended  as  a  Means  of 
facilitating  the  progrefs  both  of  Pmhlic  and  Private  Education.  By  John 
Taylor,  Head  Master  of  the  Academy,  Dronfield,  near  Chefierfield. 
xamo.   pp.  29$.     Montgomery^  Hartftiead,  and  Hurft,  London.  1804. 

OF  the  multiplication  of  Grammars  there  feems  to  be  no  end,  though 
the  laft  in  general  only  repeats  or  adds  to  the  errors  of  its  predeccf- 
fors.  But  from  a  work  profefTmg  to  give  a  fyfiem  of  Englifh  Grammar 
entirefy  new,  we  didexped  fomething  new.  ,How  far  our  expectations  were 
anfwered  will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  our  obfervations  on  the  work. 

In  fpeakiug  of  nouns,  the  author  adopts,  as  is  ufual,  from  the  Latin  or 
Greek  Grammar,  the  term  cafe.  It  might  be  ufefuji  to  a  man  (if  fuch  a 
man  there  were)  who  was  only  conve'rfant  with  thefe  languages,  to  tell 
him  the  oblique  cafes  in  Euglilh  are  marked  only  by  prepoficions,  as  our 
noons  have  no  declenfion ;  but  why  an  £ng)ifhman  ihould  be  told  this,  is 
to  us  incompreheofible.  One  cafe  need  only  be  noticed,  viz.  the  genetive, 
aiore  properly  termed  the  pofleflive,  is  the  only  cafe  we  have. 

MO.  xc\.  rpL.  ZKiii.  Q  In. 
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'  In  pronouns  wc  liavcj  one  other  cafe,  which  ftiould  certainly  be  noticed  | 
1)at  w€  do  not  exaftly  fee  why  the  abfcnce  of  the  vocative  in  the  prononm 
of  the  firfl  and  third  perfon  fhoold  be  marked  by  tbe  Latin  word  Ctfrvr, 
except,  as  we  before  hinted,  that  the  book  was  chiefly  defi^^ned  for  a 
Koman  pupil. 

Indeed  the  notice  of  the  vocative  cafe  in  Latin  Grammar,  except  in  the 
ftcond  declenfiqn,  has  always  feemed  to  us  a  fault,  as  the  vocative  of  the 
nouns  mafculine  of  that  declenfion  is  not  a  general  rule,  but  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule> 

In  the  verb  we  find  the  old  error  of  giving ^n// or  «k?/7/ indifcriminately, 
as  figns  of  the  future  tenfe  ;  but  every  one  who  fpeaks  or  writes  corrcftly 

•  iiiuft  know,  that  the  fimple  future  is  thus  marked  . — Ijball,  thou  tviit^  hfwill, 

•  ijefiall,  you  or  ye  nviili  they  ivili.^  The  confuiion  oUr  united  countrymen  of 
'  the  toorth  and  the  well  frequently  make  ufe  of  them  has  been  (hewn  in  this 
■  example :  I  imll  be  drowned ;  nobody Jhail  come  to  my  afliftance. 

In  the  auxiliar  verbs,  can,  Jhall^  and  av///,   couldy  JhoM,  and  *wmU,  are 
given  as  the  paft  tenfes^  wiiereas  they  are,  in  fa^,  the  prefent  fubjunftive, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  hypothetic' mood.    / nvould doit  if  Itoedd, 
n^afks  prefent  time  ;  to  make  it  relate  to  fome  time  paft,  we  mud  faj,  I 
.  would  have  done  it.     It  is  furprifing  that  this  circumftance  in  the  acknow- 
ledged fign  of  the  hypothetic  mood  ftioufd  not  have  led  our  Grammarians 
\  to  notice  that  it   is  the  fame  ia  the  lerbs,  and  that  the  paft  tenfe  of  the 
'  indicative  is  the  prefent  of  the  hypothetic.     For  example — *'  If  I  though 
^  fo,  I  would  do  ic  direfUy/*  is  obviouflya  prefent  tenfe,  followed  bv  a 

•  paulo  poft  future.     If  wc  put  a -paft  tenfe  hypothetically,  we  mnft  wy, 

•  «*  If  1  had  thought  fo  yeflei  day,  I  would   have  done  it."     The  only  verb 
that  diftingiiifhes  here  is  the  verb  fubflantive  to  he^  where  the  hypothetic 

•  prefent  has  tJDere  in  the  fingular  as  well  as  the  plural. 

The  article  of  Prolbdy  is  full  of  error.  Why  talk  about  long  or  fliort 
fyllabies  in  Englifh  verfe,  which  is  folely  regulated  by  accent,  totally  in- 
dependent of  quantity  ?  Why  puzzle  the  mere  Englifli  (Indent  by  Greek 
names  of  feet  which  do  not  exift  in  our  prolbdy,  and  which  he  cannot 
poffibly  compute?  And  why  tell  the  fcholarwho  takes  up  the  book,  that 
he  makes  falfe  quantities  In  every  line  of  an  ancient  poet  that  he  reads  ? 
If  a  fyllable  is  pronounced  long,  it  will  be  long  fo  pronounced,  whether 
^  in  Ehglifh,  Greek,  or  Latin.  If  all  fyllabies  that  are'  accented  are  >o%g, 
and  unaccented  ihort,  then,  in  the  firft  verfe  of  Virgil,  the  firft  fyllable  of 
patulse  is  long,  and  the  lad  ihort. 

We  wifh  to  fee  an  Englifh  Grammar  Amplified,  and  writtdn  fo  as  to  be 

pei'fedlly  intelligible  to  the  mere  Englilh  reader.     If  our  Grammar  is  to 

be  loaded  with  rules  that  are  applicable  only  to  the  ancient  languages, 

the  young  ladies  at  the  boarding  fchool  fhould  begin,  like  their  br often, 

'  with  Lilly's  Accidence. 

There  are  alfo  fome  errors  in  what  the  author  calls  his  Scale  of  Verbs 
Irregular;  (Why  not  irregular  verbs?)  but  in  which  he  has  only  follovred 
the  errors  of  former  writers  of  eminence ;  for  inftance,  we  have  toad^  baUed, 
participle  loadid  ox  laden:  it  flrikes  us  that  loaded  or  ladek  are  pzrdciples  of 
dillin^  verbs.  We  do  not  fay  that  a  waggon  is  laden,  or  that  :^<hip  is 
haded}  we  ufe  Wif  in  the  prefent,  ladid  in  the  preterite,  and  ladkn  in  the 
participle,  when  we  fpeak  of  a  /hip.  In  the  ycrb  to  tor^,  there  ia  a  dlf- 
tin^ioft,  neither  tnade  by  our  author,  nor  Louth»  nor  johnfon ;  tUqurgfi'ic 
feems  ftiffitiently  obvious,    ^hen  to  heug  <€tms  fi'mpl/to  Jitjj^p  A^ 

prcferiic 
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1  ^tetite  and  partkiDle  ait  hmigs  but  if  it  fignifies  execation  by  fofpend- 
ng  by  the  neck>  it  bccomet  a  regular  trerb.  No  man  who  fpeaks  cor-^ 
really  would  fay  he  had  hsmitd  his  hat  o&  a  peg/  or  that  a  malefador  was 
condemned  to  be  hmig. 

MISCELLANIES. 

4  Later  U  a  Memhtr  oftb§  S$Miy  fjr  tbe  SuppreffioM  rf  Vict  r in  fvhicb  Ut 
Prtnaptfs  an  J  Proceedings  an  examined  and  condemned.  8vo.  Pp.  64* 
Cawtbome,  Catberine^Street ;  and  Chappie,  Pall  Mall.     180$.  ' 

UrOrbM  Skits  I  or  a  Dffence  oftht  Society  for  the  Supfrejfion  of  Vice;  in  repfy 
/•  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  that  Society  j  in  ^bicb  its  Principles  and  Pro^ 
eeedingi  an  examined  and  condenuied.  By  a  Member  of  toe  Society  for 
the  Svpiphsffion  of  Vice.  8vo.  Pr.  64.  Rivingtons;  Hatchway;  and 
Afpeme.     1805. 

THE  Society  for  the  Supprcffion  of  Vice  was  Inftitotedsio  1803  ^  add 
in  the  foUowiog  year  it  printed  a  large  Addrefs  to  the  Publicy'  fetdng 
forth  the  utility  and  necelfity  of  fuch  an  inftitution,  and  its  claims  to  public 
fupport.  On  this  addrefs  fome  obfervations  were  made,  ample  extrada 
from  it  given,  in  our  XIYth  Vol.  p.  281|  &c.  Though  we  did  not  approire 
of  every  phrafe  employed^  nor  indeed  of  every  fentiment  exprefTed,  ia 
that  publicationj  we  yet  gave  the  Society  full  credit  for  the  uprightnefs  of 
their  intentions,  for  a  warm  defire  to  promote  the  moft  important  interella 
fit  their  fellow-fubjc6b.  Since  that  time  the  Society  has  greatly  increafed 
in'  the  number  of  its  members,  who  now  amount  to  more  than.TwcLVg 
HUKDJiBD^  and  among  whom  are  niany  of  the  mod  refpe^able  names  of 
which  the  kingdom  can  boaft.  The  objed  of  thefe  adbciated  individual* 
we  confidered  as  fo  falutary,  and  its  accompli fhment  (as  far  as  its  accom- 
plifbment  was  pra^icable)  fo  beneficial,  that  we  did  not  fuppofe  that  they 
would  meet  with  oppofition  from  any  (Teady  friend  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality. U  wasi  therefore,  not  without  fome  degree  of  furprize,  or  rather 
it  wfis  with  no  fmall  degree  of  difguft,  that  we  perufed  the  firft  of  the  two 
(Mimphlets  now  before  us.  We  ihould  be  guilty  of  great  injuAice  to  the  au* 
thor  if  we  did  not  declare  that  his  work  difplays  ingenuity,  and  a  very  cod* 
^  fiderable  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  good  compolition.  But  we 
mufi  not,  by  any  means,  aftbrd  our  fan6tion  to  the  fpirit  which  pervadea^ 
it.  It  Is,  in  truth,  a  fevere  and  gratuitous  attack  on  a  foclety  who,  li  we 
ajre  able  to  j,ttdge,  inftead  of  meriting  obloquy  and  cenfure,  are  entitled  to 
the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  iheir  country.  The  author  himfelf  fets  out 
with  prooottBcing ''  the  SupprelBon  of  Vice  to  be  an  objed  highly  lauda* 
\Att,  and  a  cade  in  which  every  good  noan  mu(l  be  defirous  to  embark.'' 
(1^.  3.)  He  allows^  too,  '^  tliatvue  and  immorality  iire,  and  always  have 
been,  extr^naely  prevalent :  and  that  every  judidable  means  fhould  be 
Qfed  to  extirpate  and  fubdue  them."  (P.  4,)  But,  j^otwithflanding  thefe 
jiromiiing  conceflions,  he  is  determined  to  reprobate  the  motives  axid  ea** 
ertions  of  this  fociety. .  He  firit  denies  the  neceffity  of  it ;  for  he  alferts  that 
we  are  aotworfe  thin  our  anceflors;  and  that  the  Society's  iVd«brc£i  ia 
^  little  more  than  a  dull  declatnation  againft  imaginary  evijs,  and  aa  inodi^ 
&at  afltupption  ol^  what  is  no  where  proved^,  via.  that  we  live  in  the  moft 
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vicious,  delved,  and  irreligious  times  the  country  ever  knew.*'  (P.  5.) 
Such  charges  the  author  calls  "  muihrootn  ctiarges  ;T  »ud  he  allegea  thai 
tipt  a  few  pages  of  the  Addvcfs  "  are  employed  Jn  attributing  to  itsauthora 
all  imaginable  gudlinefs  and  pcric6tion."  He  is^  .tfaerefarc»  of  opiDiott 
"  that  this  afTociation  is  not  only  ufelefs  and  uniieceCary,  but  is  in  its 
vicw3  and  principle^,  unworthy  of  fuppon."    (P.  6.) 

The  Society  had  prefixed  as  a  naotto  to  their  addrels  the  words  of  Mr. 
Burke,  "  when  bad  men  combine  the  good  muft  flbciate  ;'*  and  we  havo 
feen  himfelf  declaring  that  "  the  Stippreffionof  Vice  is  a  caufe  in  which 
t\ try  good  man  mull  be  defirous  to  embark."  '  Yet  his  eagcrnefs  to  brinf 
the  Society  into  Cunteropt  has  led  him  into  thcftrange  inconfiftcncy  of  im- 
puting to  its  members,  in  adopting  this  motto,  the  intention  of  pronoun- 
cing a  panegyric  on  themfelves.  The  perverfenefs  of  his  rcalbniog  cm 
this  fubjed  is  fo  odd,  that  we  muft  lay  the  paifage  itfelf  before  our 
readers.  ' 

*'  Nor  do  I  like  any  men  calling,  themfelves  '.  the  good ;'  and,  indeed* 
linceTach  is  their  opinion  of  themfelves,  I  wonder  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
Society  that  there  ouax  [is]  a  text  in  Scripture  whicli  might  alfo,  with  p** 
buliar  confiftency.  have  been  tacked  to  their  difcourfe,  (or  Addrefs,  if 
they  will  have  it  fo,)  and  it  is  this:  <  Lord,  we  thank  thee  that  we  are  nolt 
like  other  men.'  1  his  would  have  been  morfe  appropriate  and  lefs  excep- 
tionable, than  the  other  :  hv  though  it  is  true  that  good  mtn  Jbould  ffjfociate 
aga'tnft  bad,  yet  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  good  are  equally  called  upon 
to  aflbciate  againli  each  other ;  that  is,  there  is  an  excefs  of  goodnefs, 
whofe  zeal  aflumes  a  right  to  perfeoute  and  annoy  thofe  who  may  not  have 
'  attained  to  the  fame  degree  of  perfe6tion.  This  is  a  degree  of  goodnefs 
agalnd  which  the  good   themfelves  ought  to  combine  and  aiibciate/* 

(P.  7.) 

This  curious  paffage  might  ferve  as  a  text  for  a  long  diflcrtation ;  but  we 
have  room  to  make  only  one  fhort  obfervation.  The  author,  we  fee,  lays 
it  down  as  true,  ibnt  good  rnen  Jb0uld  ajfociare  againft  l)ad.  But  by  what 
means  can  they  be  made  to  aiTociate  ?  By  making  their  fentimehts  public, 
we  fuppofe  'f  and  fo  calling  on  all  who  approve  thefe  fcntiments,  for  aid 
and  fupport.  But  thiy  is  the  very  condudt  which,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Society 
for  the  Supprellion  oi  Vice,  our  author  has  ftigmati^ed.  If,  therefore,  his. 
argument  be  of  any  force,  (as,  in  truth,  it /is  not.)  it  will  be  impoffible, 
■hereafter,  for  the  good  to  aflbciate  without  rendering  themfelves  unworthy 
o:  fupport  For,  according  to  him,  the  very  attempt  to  alfociate  expof<?s 
them  to  the  fufpicion  of  pharifaical  pride,  of  puritaniieai  prccifenefs,  and 
even  of  a  difpoiition  to  perfecute  and  annoy.  Such'reafoning  (if  that  may 
be  denominated  reafooing  of  which  the  palpable  abfurdity  confutes  itfelf,) 
is  utterly  unuorthy  of  this  writer's  good  fenfe.  Yet  it  muft  be  confelTed 
that  the  principal  weapons  with  which  he  aiTails  his  antagotiifts  coufid  in 
vague  iniinuations  of  this  kind.  He  calls  in  qUedion  the  purity  of  the 
motives  whichgaverife  to  this  numerous  aifociatfon,  and  the  di(iotere(lednefs 
fif  the  views  by  which  its  proceedings  are  direded.  He  wifhes  its  leading 
ii>embers  to  be  confidered  as  a6tuated  by  officious  zeal  without  dlfcrecion  ^ 
as  exhibiting  unequivocal  marks  of  difjnlfting  fpiritual  pride  and  intole- 
rance I  in  ihort,  as  a  combination  or  junto  of  puritans  and  methodiftit, 
whofe  procedlings  are  dilated  rather  by  an  of^entatious  defire  of  acquiring 
reputation  for  fupcrior  fanditf.  In  proof  of  what  we  have  here  afTerled  v.t 
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ihall  prefeot  oar  readers  with  .an   extrad  or  two,  which  will  Hkewife 
lerve  as  very  good  fpecimens  of  this  author's  general  mode  of  writing. 

"  Were  we,    indeed,  to  judge  of  your  Society  by  its  own  opinion  of 
itfelf,  the  golden  age  would  quiclcly  realize  itfeU'ro  our  flattered  imagina- 
tions.    We  (liould  look  forward  with  earned  folicItuJe^  to  an  age  ot  un- 
imagined  pcrfe  rion,  and  ihould  find  that  the  cnienuaf  had  not  yet  ac«  . 
quiced  its  lythe  of  faints  and  martyrs  :  while  we  fhould  ]>e  left  in  fufpenfe 
whether  to  judge  of  the  age  by  the  wickcdnefs  attributed  to  the  one  parf,  . 
or  by  the  unexampled  virtue  and  goodncfs  of  the  other. — Let  it  be  remen>  • 
bered,  too,  that  reformers  of  every  defcription  fpeak  highly  of  themfelvef.  ; 
Sclf-applaufe  is  a  ncceliary  ingredient  in  the  claims  of.  ihofc  who  have 
earned  no  other  praifc.     With  this  view  focietics  that  have  had  for  tbeyr  . 
objei^t  the  fubverfion  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us  as  men  and  as  Chriitians* 
have  been  ever  liberal  in  their  profefli  ns^  and  have  told  their  tale  of  virtue 
ID  a  better  manner,  and  perhaps  with  more  fiiccefs,  than  your  focic,ty  haa 
^one.     Nor  need  I  remind  you,  in  illuftration  of  this,  that  the  reformers 
who  brought   their  monarch  to  the  fcaffold,  and  afterwards  ufurped  his 
throne,  were  not , wanting  in  that  very  fervency  of  zeal,  nor  in  the  faqie 
uprightncfs  of  profeflion,  which  dirtino;in{h  modern  reformers.     Far  am  I 
from  imputing,  firailar,  or  indeed  any  improper,  views  to  your  S<5cicty, : 
(which  1  believe  to  bccompofed  of  a  fet  of  miftak^n  zealots,)  yet  their  zeal  • 
is  a  jack-a-lantheru,  which  may  unconfcioufly  lead  them  any  where,  and 
may  at  lad  lead  them  to  pull  down  kings  and  bifliops,  when  they  (hall  re- 
turn in  coqqueft,  clo:hed  with    the  fpoils  ;of   broihels,  gin- (hops,  hops, 
routs,  little  goes,   and    tee-io-tums      Succcfsful   reformers  are  generally . 
rcfllefs  c^ara^lers;  and,  like  a  great  army  at  the  end  of  a  war  cannot  be  . 
d!ift>anded  or  kept  on  foot  without  equal  danger  to  the  ftate      And  how-, 
ever  widely  different  the  views  doubtlcfs  are  of  your  Society  and  ihofe  I 
have  alluded  to,  y<it  I  defy  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  fubjcd,  to 
read  its  addreffes  and  atfend  to  its  proceedings,  without  being  coniiuually  . 
reminded  of  the  times  of  Cromwell,  and  of  the  puritanical  cant  whicb 
then  as  now  loft  light  of  ellentials,  in  its  eager  zeal  to  remedy  imaginary 
evils.**     (Pp.  8— II) 

The  author  afterwards  adverts  to  the  Society's  determination  to  confine  • 
their  members  to  perfons  who  profefs  themfelves  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  by  law  eflabliihed. '    We  always  thought  this  a  wife  determination;  and 
we  regret  extremely  that  the  Britifli  apd  foreign  Bible  Society  have  departed 
fo  widely^ from  fo  prudent  a  principle.     The  writer  ot  the  Reply  has  very  v 
juflly  obferved,  that  this  part  of  the  plan  *^  precludes  the  polCbility  of  fuch 
intlitutjons  degenerating  into  religious  difput.tion."    (Kep.  p.  IS)     We 
have  many  othef  reafons,  indeed,    for  approving  of  fuch  a  rut\italion ;  ^ 
though  this  fingVc  one  is  fuffi.ient  to  juftify  it.     It  drav\  s  from  the  Letter- 
writer,  howeyer,  the  ^rongeft  exprellipns  of  difapprobation  j,  and  the  fol-  , 
lowing  is  the  light  in  which  he  reprefcnt«  it. 

*'  You,  my  dear  Sir,  who  know  my  warm  and  undcviating  attachment  , 
to  that  church,  w  II  not  fufpeJt  meof  difcountenancing  it  when  I  fay  that  ■ 
tllere  never  was  a  caufe  which  lefs  called  for  an  avowal  of  religious  dillinc-  * 
tion.  The  Soppreffion  pf  Vice  is  a  labour  in  which  the  Alheift,  (if  there  be  . 
{ocha  man,)  theDe>fl,  and  theC'hriftiari  might  with  fafetyjoiu  together.—  . 
'But  hert  the  cLn/en  Joot  difplayt  it/elf,  and  Jbe-ws  ibe  limited  khid  of 'vice  to  ' 
wtichyour  Society s  views  we  dirtied.  For  if  would  be  difficult  to  imagine, 
if  mere  aoeqaivoeal  vice  is  [be]  the  objeft  of  its  fupprcfTion,  what  incum- 
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brance  a  Rooian  Catholic,  aPrdbTterian^  or  an  Anabaptlftcoulcl  be  to  (hck 
an  obje6^.    One  would  fuppofe,  indeed,  after  this  avowal,  that  the  Sup- 

rreffioD  oF  Vice  had  got  into  the  hards  of  regular  Church  of  England  men  s 
mean  frequenters  0?  their  farijh  cburcbes.  1  wifh  that  may  be  the  cafe  : 
but  I  fufped  it  16  not.  1  rather  look  upon  yiour  Society  as  a  tool  of  Me. 
thodifm  J  and  therefore  an  inftniraent  in  the  hands  of  a  fyftem  of  the  moft 
dangerous  delofion  that  ever  befet  the  Church  of  England  ^  an>l  I  believe 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  if  the  term  diflenter  is  allowed  to  embrace 
ita  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  that  your  Society  is  not  without  a  very  pleq- 
tiful  (hare  of  fiich  as  I  have  alluded  to.  If  this  be  true,  (and  in  proof  of  it  I 
lippeal  to  the  avowal  [which]  I  have  juft  noticed,  as  well  as  to  tha  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,)  it  ferioudy  behoves  the  real'  members  of  the 
Church  of  £ngland,  and,  above  all,  fuch  of  its  clergy  as  have  joined  tbe 
raaks  of  your  a(rociat'on,  toconfider  well  the  fort  of  fuicide  [which]  thqr 
ans  thus  committing.  Let  them  confider  that  there  never  was  fuch  a  dil- 
fent  from  the  Church;  fmce  its  eftablifliment,  as  is  now  propagating  itfclf, 
by  the  moft  fpccious  and  infidious  means,  over  every  corner  of  the  king- 
dom. In  fa(5t;  you  can  hardly  enter  the  moft  obfcure  village,  but  you 
will  find  either  its  conventicles  or  its  profelytes.  You  will  find  too,  that 
tie  watchwords  of  this  extenfive  confederacy  are,  alternately  their  own 
fuperior  fandity,  and  the  inadequacy  of  our  clergy,  and  of  our  forms  of 
wurihip  .And  it  is  pretty  well  afcertained  that  they  are  ftraining  every  nerve 
to  difperTc  clergymen  of  their  own  perfuafion  over  the  king.\om,  whenevef 
they  t.ave'an.opporlunity."     (Pp.  18—20.) 

Wc  ^re  as  thoroughly  fenlible  as  this  writer  can  be  of  the  danger  which 
threatens  bur  venerable  Church  from  the  rcftlcfs  encroaching  fpirii  of  roc- 
thedifra  j  bnt  whcp  wc  loojc  at  the  lift  of  this  Society,  we  fee  in  it  many, 
very  many,  names  which  we  never  fufpedted  of  lending  their  itifluence  to 
the  prop.gation  of  methodifm;  and  unqueftionably  the  ofienfibie ob}c€ts  a£ 
the  Society  have  no  con^uedion  wjth  fo  inlidious  a  delign.  Wc  have  watch- 
ed, and  will  continue  to  watch,  with  nioft  jealous  attention,  the  progrcfs^f 
iiiethodiftiv  al  delufion,  againft  which  we  (hall  not  fail  to  raife  our  warn* 
iog  voice  in  whate\  er  quarter  it  may  appear.  But  we  are  not  unjuft  enough 
to  ictipute  it  where  it  is  not  difcernable  ;  and  although  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  ^his  numerous  aflbciation,  individuals  of  methodiftical  principles 
inay  be  found,  we  yet  fee  no  reafon  to  charge,  with  this  writer,  the  Soci- 
ety, as  fuch,  with  bcipg  '*  the  tool  of  method!  fm." 

In  accounting  for  tlie  porruption  of  the  t  mes,  the  Society  had  laid  great 
^efs  on  tbjB  prevalence  and  pernicious  influence  of  what  has  been  denomir 
pated  the  New  Pbilofopby.  On  this  fubjeft,  however,  their  implacable 
cenfor  is  difpofed  to  laugh  at  iheir  gloomy  apprehenfions.  He  calls  the 
term  "  a  bug  bear  ;**  fince  ''  he  hopes  of  believes  that  this  charge  comes 
too  late."  In  fupport  of  his  belief  he  app  als  to  (he  late  and  prpfcnt  difr 
tinguiflied4oyalty  of  the  country.  "  Do  wp  not,"  he  a(ks,  '^  at  fbis  po^ 
ment  prefent  the  mofl  gratifying  fpedacle  that  the  political  or  even  tbt 
9hriftian  world  can^  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  behold  ?  Do  ^e  not 
pirfent  a  bold  and  dauntlefs  front  to  the  alTailant,  which  baffles  his  refolvea^ 
defies  hi$  power,  and  that  qf  a  whole  world  in  arms  ?  There  muft  hfi 
virtue,  courage,  and  religipn  in  a  people  who  can  do  this  -,  and  all  the  1^ 
^tenting  cant  of  all  the  gloomy  fanatics  in  the  uniyerfe  will  never 
|>erfuade  me  otherwifc."  (P.  1^.)  That  t^ere  is  truth  in  fhefc  obJCei7f- 
||opf  cannot  bp  ^enied.    Yet  we  are,  yire  mult  co|ife(s^  vpry  f^  frotp  t^iiok'r 
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ing  that  it  would  be  wife  for  the  nation  to  fleep  in  fccurity,  t^  if  thi 
{>rinctples  of  falfe  philofophy  were  completely  extingulflied.  The  abettors 
of.thefe  vile  and  deilro^ive  principles  are  indefatigable  in  making  profe* 
Ijtes  ;  and  whenever  their  attempts  in  one  form  are  baffled,  they  arc  fur*-^ 
to  attack  in  anotber  lefs  fofpicious.  "  We  are  not  ignorant  of  their  devi- 
ces.*' It  Js  right  therefore  that  we  ihould  be  on  our  guard,  and  we  can 
h  ifdly  fuppofe  that  our  ingenious  author  would  endeavour  to  ridicule  us 
out  'f  our  vigilance. 

This  writer  has  met  with  n^  mean  antagonift  in  the  author  who  defends 
the  condn6t  of  the  Society.  The  former  accufes  the  Society  of  having 
cre6ted  itfelf  into  a  new  tribunal  ;  of  takiAg  the  law  into  its  own  hands;  ^ 
and  of  ufurping  the  fundions  of  the  magiftracy  and  clergy.  The  latter  res- 
pites that  this  accufer  of  the  Society  cmnot  but  know  that  they  ad  In  fu- 
bordination  to  the  magiftracy,  and  agreeably  to  the  expfefs  injundions  of  his 
Majefty's  proclamation  for  the  Suppreflion  of  Vice  and  Immorality  j  that 
their  condud  is  approved  by  the  magiftracy  of  the  metropolis,;  and  thai 
the  Chief  Jnftice  of  England  has  declared  their  ends  to  be  legal  and  their 
condiid  praife  worthy.  The  Society,  it  appears,  has  profccuted  to  con- 
TidioQ  622  (hopkeepers  and  publicans  for  breaches  and  abufes  bf  the  Sab* 
bath.  But  the  Letter  Writer  contends  that  IhcCe  *'  might  all  have  beeii 
ptintfhed  by  the  proper  vigilance  of  the  mere  beadles  of  their  rerpe6tive 
parilhes.  (P.  32.;  He-adds,  **  ff  the  beadles  neglect  their  dury,  lettheih 
bepuniilied  ;  there  are  proper  tribunals  for  their  correciion.*'  (P.  7,%.y  To 
this  the  reply  which  is  made  by  his  opponent  is,  in  our  oppinion,  peffe6tl)r 
ialisfadtory.     Admitting  what  the  Letter  Writer  fays  to  be  tisje, 

**'How,"  he  alks;  '*  is  your  conclufion  warranted,  that  the  Society  is 
ufelcfs  and  unneceifary  ?  The  fa6t  of  above  600  convictions  ftiews  that 
though  they  might  havehecn,  yet  that  thefe  offences  have  not  been,  fupprcf- 
fcd.**  [an  ill  conftrur^ed  fenience]  "  Now,  though  there  ftlould  be  pro- 
per tribunals  for  puniftiing  the  negle'^l  of  the  beadles,  will  you  inform  me 
•by  whom  the  beadles  are  to  be  brought  before  fuch  tribunals?  No#, 
though  there  ihould  be  laws  to  pnnifh  offences,  and  magiftrates  to  enforce 
them,  will  you  further  inform  me  by  whom  keepers  of  brothels,  venders  6f 
obfcene  books  and  prints,  and  other  off^enders,  are  to  be  brought  before 
fuch  magiftrates  r  We  fee  by  the  evidence  of  6/8  conviclions,  that  offen- 
ders are  not  brought  to  puniftiment,  without  an  effort  ia  made  byfome  indi- 
vidual, or  a  Society  in  the  firft  inftance.  Thole  crimes  which,  while  they 
break  in  upon  tlie  public  welfare,  are  alfo  directly  injurious  to  individnals, 
as  murder,  robbery,  forgery,  and  others  of  a  like  natcirc',  arc  felflom  al- 
lowed to  pafs  unnoticed ;  and  it  may  be  fafely  left  to  thofe  individuals,  whoib 
perfon  or  property  has  been  invaded,  to  bring  the  offender  ib  punifliment. 
But  thofe  offences  which,  though  highly  injurious  to  the  public  weal,  rfo 
not  directly  break  in  upon  the  comfort  or  fecurity  of  any  individual  j  as  of- 
fences againft  religion,  morality,  and  public  decency ;  excite  too  minute  ah 
intereft  in  individuals  to  render  theii'  luppreflion  a  matter  of  private  effort  or 
concern.-  On  this  important  diftinction,  fo  ably  urged  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  pf  the  Proclamation  Society  in'  1799»  the  governing  power 
of  every  country  has  ever  proceeded  in  its  criminal  Icgfilaiion  ;  and  on  this 
diftinction  the  Society  for  the  Suppretfion  of  Vice  was  founded  and  acts; 
for  though  the  laws  are  good,  and  the  magiftrates  are  vigilant,  yet  the  faft 
cannot  adl  in  the  execution  of  the  firft,  unlefs  offenders  arc  pointed  out, 
•nd  offences  are  detected."    (Dcf,  Pp.  25— 27.) 
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The  Letter  Writer  acfcufes  the  Society  of  acting  partially  and  opprcffively, 
by  confiniog  (heir  [>rofecutions  to  thofe  ranks  of  the  community  which  they 
jire  mod  likely  to  overcome,  or  terrify.  As  a  proof  of  this  charge,  he  obfervet 
that  the  perfons  convicted  by  the  Society's  means  were  inhabitants  of  ^t. 
G  les*8,   Monrooath^fireet,    Clane-market,   Whitechapel»    Shoreditcft,  &c. 
.The  author  of  the  Defence  replies  that,  before  fuch  an  accufation  was 
brought,  his  antagoniil  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to  prove  that  fome 
ctpulent  mer  bants  or  tradefroen  had  openly  carried  on  their  buiinefs  ob  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  the  Society  knowingly  connived  at  the  profanation  ^  and 
he  challenges  the  proof  of  a^  fmgie  indance  of  fuch  connivance.     He  aflig 
.beiides,  why  the  SupprelTion  of  Vice.fliould  be  deemed  opprefTive ;  and 
if  a  poor  man  will  fuffor  by  becoming  religious  ?    He  adds,  with  Angular 
felicity  and  force  ;  "  No.  Sir  :  let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves.     Canting  is  at 
much  the  habit  of  the  world's  world,  as  of  thofe  whofe  profedions  of  fane- 
tity  and  religion  greatly  exceed  their  practices,  and  I  know  not  of  any  cant 
more  wretched  or  defpicable  than  that  which  would  firighten  men  from  their 
duty,  or  which  would  encourage  crimes  andirreligion,  under  the  fa Ife  pre- 
.tence  df  fecucing  the  rights  of  Engliihmen,  and  guarding  againil  becom- 
ing too  obfervant  of  the  religious  and  moral  law."    (Pp.  36—37.) 

it  is  farther  alleged,  (and  we  think  fatisfactorily,)  in  defence  of  the  So- 
ciety, that  the  offences  to  which  their  attention  is  directed  are  neceirdrily 
fuch  as  are  committed  publicly,  and  can  eafily  be  detected.  It  is  not,  and 
could  not  be,  a  part  of  their  plan  to  invade  the  privacies  of  domeflic  life, 
or  to  banifli  from  families  all  confidence  and  comfort  by  converting  their 
frrvants  into  an  army  of  fpie-.  Undoubtedly  had  the  Society  been  indifcreet 
enough  to  employ  fuch  ameafure,  they  would  have  merited  execration  ;  and 
t^e  Letter  Writer  would  have  been  among  the  fird  to  hold  them  up  to  the 
indignation  of  thepub]ic.  With  refped  to  the  feledion  of  the  diiirid^s  in 
which  their  adivity  has  been  chiefly  exerted,  their  conduct  appears  to  re- 
quire no  apology.  They  were  under  the  neceffity  of  begiuning  foinewhere. 
The  only  proper  queftion,  therefore,  is,  have  they  feleiSked  thofd  diiin£b 
in  which  the  profanation  of  Sunday  was  mod  prevalent  and  barefaced  ? 
And  thi$  is  a  quefiion  which  every  one  but  moder^ttely  acquainted  with  the 
metropolis  can  have  no  heiitatien  to  anfwer  in  the  affirmative.  The  follow- 
ing information  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  public  fale  of 
butcher's  meat  on  Sunday,  is  important  not  only  in  a  moral  and  religious, 
but  in  a  prudential  and  oeconomical  view.  It  ncight  indeed,  have  been 
predicted  a  priori  ^  and  we  are  happy  to  find  it  amply  confirmed  by  experi* 
ence. 

'*  The  Society,"  fays  their  able  and  jealous  defender,  ♦*  have  the  fatia- 
,  faction  to  find,  on  experience,  that  the  fuppreflion  of  this  practice  in  Cbre- 
market  was  followed  by  a  very  interefting  and  beneficial  confequencetothe 
poor,  who,  before,  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  meat  on  Sunday  rooming ; 
but  who  now,  in  order  to  purchafe  their  necelTary  fupply  on  the  Saturday,  are 
forced  from  their  feats  in  public  hou'es :  by  which  means  a  portion  oV  that 
.  money  is  faved  and  properly  applied  wiiich  would  prot^bly  atberwife  have 
been  noif-fpent  in  drinkiag>and  the  butchers  in  then^rket  have  dbferved 
that  their  cudora  from  the  poor  has  very  materially  increafed  fince  felling 
M  th» Sabbath  has  been  ftopped.'     (Def  Pp.  32— 33.J 

One  fprcies  of  vice  againd  which  the  es^nion.^  of  the  Society  are  directed 
S8  the  vending  of  obfcene  books  and  prints.  It  is  acknowledged  even  by  ttje 
Letter  Writer  himfelf  that  for  the.effc&uai  iqppnsiiion  of  this  mifcMevoua 
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frafSc  the  Sodety  '*  would  merit  tbe  unbounded  thanks  of  every  m«o.'' 
(P.  49.)    But  on  thbfubjedt  he  treaU  thero,  as  appears  to  us,  with  finga* 
iar  in  uftice.    "  Your  Socictv^,  it  is  true,"  he  fays,  •'  gravely  tell  us,  they 
have  diicovered  that  fix  or  eight  hundred  per fons  are  engaged  in  concert  in 
this  nefarious  traffic ;  yet,  after  two  years  of  eealous  exertion,  they  have 
according  to  their  c|wn  account,  brought  to  juftice  only  leven  perfons  of 
this  defcription.     (P.  49.)     And  when  you  have  compared/'  he  adds» 
"  this  number  with  thole  convi6ted  of  alleged  breaches  of  the  Sabbath, 
you  will  judge  whether  fubfl^ntiai  views  or  puritanical  obfervances,  are 
the  molt  favovrite  obje6^s  of  your  Society's  regard."     (P-  51  )     But  here 
his  antagonid  is-  completely  vi^or.ous.     The  Letter  Writer  has  mifrepre- 
fented  the  tadt.  for  the  ^'>ociety  do  not  fay  that  iix  or  eight  hundred  perlona 
are  engaged  in  diffufing  blafphemous  and  obfcene  books  and  prints.    They 
(latctl^at  theyh  ve  been  informed  that  there  are  about  6OO  itinerant  print* 
fellers,  oC  whom  though  fome  may  obtain  a  decent  livrlihood  by  fair  and  boneft 
trade,  ^ei  many  had  beendifcovered  adively  employed  in  exciting  the  li- 
centious  paflions  of  youth,      lo  counterad  this  mifcbief,  the  Society  ap- 
pear to  us  to  have  adopted  tbe  mod  unexceptionable  meafure.    They  have 
admon  ihed  fuch  as  were  known  to  deal  in  thefe  abominable  articles.     They 
have  addrefled  cautionary  letters  to  almoft  all  the  fchools,  for  either  fex, 
10  or  near  the  metropolis  $  while  they  have  feleded  (or  profecution  thofe   . 
publication«ionh  which  were  fraught  with  the  grolfetf  indecently,  and  cir* 
culated  with  the  greated  induftry.     The  following  reflexions  are  fo  juft 
and  fdtisfadory  (h  it  we  gladly  infert  them  in  tbe  auth  t*s  own  words.        '    ' 

*'  Yet  of  a  crime  fo  fecredy  committed  they  have  profeculed  feven  qfdh^ 
i£a  [meaning  i'^ftances  or  cafes  we  prefame,J  to  conviftion.  But  you  arc 
diiiatisiied  at  the  fmallnels  of  this  number,  and  confi^er  that  the  622  pro- 
fanations of  tlie  Sabbath  they  have  pro  ecuted  is  [are]  a  proof  that  the  lat^ 
Icr  oiEence  excites  j^reater  vigilance  than  ihtjirft  [fornoer.]  Surely,  hoi^«« 
ever,  you  Ihould  allow  for  the  different  natuie  of  thefe  offences,  and  the 
diflerence  in  the  number  of  the  perfons  by  whom  they  are  committed^ 
before  you  draw  this  conclufion.  The  number  of  publicans  and  fmall 
.ftop-kcepcrs  in  the  metropolis  alone  is,  probably,  mo>e  numerous  [greater] 

•  than  all  the  itinerant  print-fellers  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  while  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath  is  a  public  and  notorious  offence,  tlie  fate  of  obfcene  books  and 

,. prints  is  effedl:e4  with  the  greateli  art,  circumfpedlion  and  fecrecy." 

**  If,  however,  this  dreadfully  p^rnicious  traiHc  has  been  chtcked  and  im- 
peded, if  but  one  icbool  has  been  preferved  from  contagion  by  the  effofti 
of  this  Society  ;  I  challenge  fdr  it  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  commu- 
nity.    But  it  parents,  guardians,  and  keepers  of  fchools  have  been,  through 

^its  expoiition  of  thiH  nefarious  traffic,  put  on  their  guard,  and  haj^  their  vi« 
gilance  ex  itcd,  efFefts  the  rooft  beneficial  and  exteniive  have  reftilted  from 

•  the  inflitution^  which  has  by  this  means  alone  rendered  the  mo£l  important 
ibnriceto  the  country."    (Pp.  42—^44*) 

The  Society  in  their  fecond  addrefs  to  the  public  ''  lament  that  the  trade 
in  obfcene  publications,  far  from  being  confined  to  the  low  defcription  of 
perfons  already  mentioned,  is  fupported  by  fome  cpulent  iradefnien,  of  fair 
reputation,  who  I rom  this  mofl  corrupt  fconrce,  deri ve  con  fiderdble  profits." 
On  this  ftatemeut  the  Letter  Writer  ereds  a  mod  weighty  charge  againfl  the 
Society.  Wby^  he  aiks,  are  not  fome  of  thefe  opulent  tradefnien  broui'ht 
forwanl  as  proper  objefts  of  profecution  .'  <*  One  profecution  of  this  de- 
iJcnptifOj"  he  iaya^  *'  would  have  done  more  honour  to  your  Society  than 
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^ftiog  all  the  ba1]ad.  fingers  and  book  flail  keepers  of  Losdoo  in  the  pil« 
key."  (P.  SZi)  This  iftfereoce  iseridenUf  thit  thefe  traddmen  were  not 
|>rofecut(d  ^^£tf/y/^  they  svere  opuiejti -y  and  hence,  he  iiDagioes,  arifes.arooft 
irrefragable  proof  ibat  the  vtew^  of  the  Society  are  opprrffive  and  partial. 
}X  might*  however,  have  occared  to  him*  as  his  annvere)^  obferves,  that 
therein  a  material  ditference  between  legal  evidence  and meral ^eof  of  guilt* 
In  the  cafe  of  tbefe  opulent  dealers  in  obfoenitj,  the  Society  might  be  Ja 
po0*effion  of  the  l^fl  though  not  of  the  firfi.  But  that  the  Society  is  nnde- 
fervedly  reproached  with  paniality  in  favpor  of  the  rich  appears  ffom  their 
C^ndud  with  regard  to  illegal  lotteries.  Their  iird  coovidioB  was  of  the 
principal,  a  perlpn  of  confiderable  property*  while  they  procured  the  agents'^ 
to  be  difmiiled  with  a  reprimand.  They , have  lince  coAvided  nine  other 
{irincipala.  i  ^ 

The  Letter  Writer  appears  to  think  lightly  of  the  Society's  exertions  for 
Ihe  fuppreflion  of  illegal  dances,  of  priva^te  theatres,  and  of  cheap  roaf- 
qoerades.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fuch  meetings  are  fruitful  toarces 
of  moral  contamination.  At  thefe  meetings  the  Inoft  worthlefs  profligates 
jjid  pro/lit utes  mix  with  tradefmens'  daughters  and  female  fervants,  who, 
}^y  the  tfaoughilefs .  levity  of  one  night,  -have  frequently  entailed  difgrace 
^nd  w'retchednefs  on  their  whole  future  lives.  **  Nothing,"  fays  the  author 
of  the  Defence,  "can  b«  imagined  better  likely  to  &ciiitate  the  pra6ti^eso/ 
procurers  than  affembiies  which  afford  opportunities  for  fuch  perfons  to.ap« 
pioach  the  innocent  and  unwary,  thereby  beginning  an  acquaintance  tbejr 
would  not  other  wife  have  formed,  which  ends  in  the  difgrace^  mifery,  and 
ruin  of  the  unhappy  viftim."    (P.  48)* 

Upon  the  whole,  though  \ve  cannot  affirm  (hat  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  in  defences  of  the  Society  is  equal  to  his  opponent  in  the  art  o£ 
nvriting,  yet  we  fet;I  not  the  fmalleft  helitation  to  fay  that  he  is  very  much 
Superior  in  point  of  argument.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  us  that  tlie  ingeni* 
pu9  Letter  Writer  had  a  talk  to  perform  of  no  ealy  accompli fhment.  He 
liad  to  degrade  in  the  public  eflimation  a  mod  numerous  (bciety,  compofed 
of  known  and  honourable  individuals,  united  for  a  purpofe  which,  fecm- 
jngly  at  leafl,  bears  the  flrongs^ft  flamp  of  beneficial  tendency,  in  both  a 
public  and  private  point  of  view.  His  pamphlet,  accordingly,  though 
equally  replete  with  ability  and  zeal,  yet  diCplays  abundant  marks  of  the 
diOFiCuIties  witli  which  he  bad  to  itruggle.  He  is  anxious  to  contend  that 
fhe  age  is  not^depra^ed  enough  to  require  the  exertions  of  fuch  an  inf^iti;- 
tion  for  the  corredion  of  vice  ;  and  yel,  in  various  places,  be  is  forced  to 
f  116W  that  the  public  morals  are  exceedingly  corrupt.  Of  his  inconfifleif- 
cies  with  regard  Jo  this  I'ubjed  his  antagoH ill  has  collected  pretty  numer- 
l>us  fpecimens,  wi)ich  we  cannot  tranfcribe^  but  which  will  be  found  Pp. 
59^,  to  the  end  of  the  Defence.  What,  however,  we  have  mofl  to  cenfure 
^n  the  Letter  Writer  is  his  confiant  determination  to  afcribe  to  the  fociety- 
finider  motives,  and  clandeftine  views.  This  is  not  the  condud  of  a  can- 
did writer;  nor  will  it,  wc^flionld  think  acquire  him  many  partizans.  Such 
motives  and  views  are  difclaimed  by  the  Society ;  and  we  cannot  perceive 
that  the  fufpicions  of  tiieir  acculer-  are  fupported  by  any  known  part  of 
their  conduci. 
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Aftmfi^  McMsmj,  siewinf  wiy  ike  Society  fwr  ihi  Sufipresstm  tf  Viet  his  ^ 
rgcted  itM-mtlenlim  to  those  Criminal  Offtmces  which  arc  chiefly  commiftcdiftht 
Lnon  OrJers  rf  the  Community.  8vo.  Pp.  $2.  Kivingions;  Hatchanl^ 
Afperne.     t  •  . 

ALTHOUGH  -this  publication  is  without  a  date,  we  are  inclined  io 
foppofe  that  il  owes  its  exi^nce  Uithe  hrll  of  the  two  which  conftilule  tho 
fubjedl  of  our  preceding  article.  The  t.acl,  as  the  title  page  promiles,* 
is  plain,  but  tenObie  and  acute.  The  charges  which  it  is  intended  to  rcpeL 
will  be  bett  und^rftood  from  the  author's  own  llatemcnt. 

"It  is  fpecioufly  obj«^6ied  to  thix  Society  that  they  have  confined  their, 
proceedings  again li  unlawful  offences  to  the  lower  claiFes  ;  and  thence  it 
has  been  aiFerted,  afTuming  the  corredincls  of  this  objectiun.^rj/,  that  aa 
thev  have  not  [attacked]  (6  they  dare  not,  and  will  nut,  atuck  the  middle, 
ancf  higiier  orders  of  the  community  :  tecondly,  that,  therefo.e,  they  do  not, 
8(61  up  to  the  avowed  purpofe  of  their  iuUitutlon;  aitd  /hirdd'y,  that  this  ap^ 
parent  partiality  is  uoconftitutional,  and  unjuii  towards  the  lower  orders^ 
thus  feemingly  lacrificed  to  a  capricious  ule  of  power  and  influence  in  their 
fuperiurs.*'        -  ' 

In  order  to  ihew  that  t1iere>obje^ions  are  groundlefs,  the  author  confix 
ders  them  in  their  application  to  the  leveral  oflfences  to  which  the  Sogietjr^ 
profefs  to  direfl  their  particular  attention.  Thefe  offences  aie  profanation oi^ 
the  Lord's  day ;  talfc  weights  and  meaCures ;  blafphemous,  licentious,  and 
obfcene  books  and  prints ;  illegal  lotteries  and  iniurauces ;  rio'.ous  and  dif> 
orderly  houfes;  the  praclices  of  procurers;  profane  I'wejring ;  cruelty  ta 
animals;  and  other  enormities,  contrary  to  the  cxprefs  or  jmplie^l  iujupc- 
tions  of  his  Majefiy's  proclamation  againd  vice  and  immorality.  Under 
each  of  thefe  he^ds  he  defends  the  Society,  aad,  in  our  opinion,  fully  vin« 
jdicates  their  proceedings.  We  cannat  alford  minutely  to  follow  him  ;  buk 
we  recoBuned  his  produdion  to  our  readers,  as  written  in  the  Ipiritof  can- 
dour and  truth,  and  as  dilcoveriiig  a  moll  benevolent  regard  Tor  the  beil  in« 
tereils  of  mankind.  We  (liall  here  fubjoin  a  pretty  cppious  extra£i,  whiclt, 
wijl  fbew'  his  ftyle  of  writing,  and  his  powers  as  ^n  advocate,  to  confider* 
able  advantage. 

*•  It  may  be  aflced,  why  fele6l  thofe  pradlices  of  whicl^  the  lower  orders 
-  are  chiefly  guilty,  and  on  whom  the  efieds  are  moft  injurious }  Why  no^ 
feriitinize  the  manners — why  not  mark  the' vices — why  not  expole  thp 
cruBest>f  polifhed  life  and  high  rank?  In  the  hrll  place,  the  proof ^ffuch 
vices  or  ciimes>  if  exifliug  in  tlie  degree  fuppofed,  Ls  rarely,  if  ever,  at« 
tainable,  without  hav4ng  recourfe  to  a  iyHcm  of  information  worfe<thai} 
the  offences  fought  to  be  reflrained  and  fuppretfed.  To  advertife  the  M^* 
^iflraie  of  attempts  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  traffic — to  bring  to  punifh- 
SQent  perfons  who  fell  -by  Jalfe  weights  and  meafures — to  arreil  the  diHrir 
tutors  of  obfcene  pripts---to  inform  againll  illegal  infurances-— to  fuppreff 
oj>en  and  avowed  brothels  and  gaming  houfes-i-to  ftigmatize  the  bale  pro-] 
curer^-aud  to  notice  profame  (w'earing  and  cruelty  to  aniinals;  do  not  ret 
-  ({uireany  thii^g  which  can  lellen  focial  confidence— -any  betrayment  of  tru.f^ 
nor  an^  thing  which  debafes  thecharad^r;  or  corrupts  the  heart,  of  tlie 
party  who  feeks  the  due  obfervance  of  the  laws.  But  to  tnfpe^l  theyinV 
,««/«  life-^fo  pry  into  tbe/;iv^7/^condaA  of  individufils,  whether  poor  or 
fich,  would  jooien  the  bdnds  of  Ibciai  intercourfe,  and  could  only  be  donci 
\}jf  beka^ing  \j^  cpniideQce  of  duty^  or  of  fri$nd(bJf>. 
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**  It  wouTd  he  «rell,  Iberefdre,  for  diofe  who  coitdemo  th9  Sodetjr  lot 
(he  SttppveiiioQ  cii'  Vice,  on  the  froand  of  their  attacking  criminal  o&nces 
in  the  lower  orders  only,  to  recoiled  that  it  is  on  account  of  their  fcandal- 
Ottsynri/irt/^,  as  well  as  their  moral' and  focial  turpitude*  that  ih^ie  oi&opes 
are  profcribed  and  punilhed  by  (he  law. 

**  That  the  Sociefy  (among  various  other  inHancet  of  rucccfsful  exertion) 
bas  cfi^ed  the  fuppreffion  of  certain  fAndalous  indecencies  at  the  Opera* 
Imofe,  IS  fome  evidence  that  they  '  /iare*  attack  vice  in  any  raxTk  or  circum* 
ftancex,  where  it  can  be  done  by  legal  mean^/* 

••  And  that  they  have  not  inter icred  to  clwck  the  raifchie^ons  pradlces 
of  poachers  may  likewife  go  (o  prove  that  they  are  not  an  alFociation 
formed  to  fcreen  the  follies,  and  protecl  the  pleaf'ures  of  the  rJch  again  ft 
the  foppofed  plea  Cures  of  the  poor ;  but  that  they  feek  only  to  give  arlivity 
to  foch  laws  as  undeniably  promife  to  improve  the  morals,  and,  confe- 
qaentty/  promote  the  happinefs  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people. 

*'  The  Society  only .  protelfcs  to  vratch  the  intcrcfis  of*  religion  and 
norals,  as  they  are  defined  and  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  only 
takes  notice  of  offences  made  penal  bv  thole  laws.  It  does  not  arrogate  to 
iiielf  the  duties  Of'  magiOracy,  nor  tne  wifdom  of  legiflators.  It  under- 
takes the  humbler  office  of  bringing  the  obflinate  culprit  before  the  magif* 
tracy  of  the  country,  leaving  the  invelligation  of  the  guilt,  the  infliciiou  of 
the  panifliment  to  the  laws  alone. 

*•  The  whole  of  this  objection  to  the  focifity  fecms  grounded  on  the  &I/e» 
cdrrupt,  and  pernicious  idea,  that  the  comforts  of  the  poor  are  invaded,  and 
that  their  intereHs  are  injured^  by  the  attempt  to  render  them  humane,  ho- 
neit,  moral,  and  religious;  whereas  it  muft  be  obvious  that,  in  exad  pro- 
portion a5  that  attempt  is  fucvcfsful,  the  comforts  of  the  poor  wilKbe  multi* 
ptiad,  and  their  interefls  both  in  this  world  and  the  next  promoted.''-—  ^ 
(Pp,  14—15). 

T^o  this  tra^  is  fubjoined  a  very  ufefnl  appendix,  containing  a  view  of 
the  plan  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppreflion  of  Vice  ;  a  lifl  of  it's  officers, 
gnd  of  its  general  committee,  which  meets  e\ ery  Thurfday ;  together  with 
acomprehenftve  ablrradf  of  the  exifting  laws  againil  the  feveral  oflbnces 
which  are  objects  of  the  Society's  profecution. 

Oifirvatima  upon  [on]  the  Compofition  and  U/es  of  the  Water,  at  the  Nenv  Sulfhmr 
Bathr,  at  DinfdaU,  near  Darlingtm^  in  the  county  of  Durham^  ^y  John  Pea-  ' 
cock.    pp.  79*    Svo.     2s.  6d.    Newcaftle*  1805. 

IN  this  age  it  is  no  more  extraordinary  that  an  obfcure  village  apothe- 
cat;/  (hould  prefent  bimfelf  as  a  flatefman,  than  jchat  itinerant  fmugglers 
and  common  foldiers  (hould  become  pHnces.     We  are  not  therefore  fur- > 
prifed  that  Mr.  Peacock  afiumes    the  language   of  a  legiQacor,  but  we 
could  have  wifhed  that  he  had  paid  iome  more  regard  to  truth,  and  that  his 
patriotifm,  as  he  will  doubtlefs  call  it,  had  not  induped  him   to  prbgnof- 
ticare  fo  peremptorily  the  fpecdy  downfall  of  /•//  country,  by  which   we 
hope  that  he  did  not  mean  the  Britifli  dominions.  Faffing  over  this  writer*!* 
childifh  dedication  to  Mr.  Lambton,  of  which  he  is  perhaps  himfelf  now 
afhamed.  we  learn  that  this  new  fulphur  fpring  was  difcovered  in  1789,^ 
fearching  for  coal,  about  the  depth  of  72  feet,  between  the  village  of  Mid-* 
dleton- one-Row,  and  the  parilh-town  of  Dinfdale,  on  (he  banks  of  the  Tees/ 
Ib  I797>  a'bath  was  built  ai  th^  fpriitg  for  the  convenience  of  bathing/ 
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mud  fittce  that  period  a  warm  bath  haa  be  to  added,  with  fait;ible  drefin^- 
rpoms.  Sec;  which  promifes  to  be  a  valuable  acqaifitioa  to  the  healing  art.  { 
The  author,  after  giving  a  flattering  piftore  of  the  beauties  of  thci'iir- 
t^unding  country,  (which  we  know  from  our  own  obfervation  is  not  over* 
charged)  obferves»  that  the  foil  15  in  general  a  loamy  clay,  that  in  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  feen  ferruginous  und  ftones»  but  that^  althoagh  the 
coal^miners  have  bored  down  432  feet,  <«  their  operations  are  always  en- 
veloped in  fiich  an  impenetrabie  my  fiery »  as  prevenu  the  phik>ropher  or 
Baturalift  from  being  benefited  by  their  difcovertes."     We  confider  thlsaa 
tvil«  but  in  a  manner,  and  of  a  nature,  very  different  from  our  author* 
Idle  curiofity  (hould  always  be' checked,  and  fo  ihould  extravagant  fpecu* 
lation.     It  appears,  from  Mr.  P.'s  analyfis,  which  cannot  be  abfolutely  de** 
T)ended  on  by  philofophical  chemiils,  that  the  water  of  this  fpring  contains 
w  a  wine  quart,  carbonat  of  lime  2  grs. ;  fulphat  of  lime  25  grs. ;  of  aeri^ 
form  fluids  in  cubic  inches,  carbonic  acid  g^s  2;  azotic  gas  1,50;  fnl* 
phiirated  hydrogen  gas  which  contains  2\  grains  of  fulphur,  8,32.  This,  \% 
will  be  perceived,  is  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fulphur  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  mineral  fpring  hitherto  difcovered  in  Great  Britain,*  and  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  great  importance  in  medicine.     Its  ufe  jn  cutaneous  or 
herpetic  affe^ions  mud  be  attended  with  the  happieft  conleqaences,  and 
we  lope  will  tend  no  little  to  circumvent  the  fatal  practice  of  deleterious 
waflxes  or  lotions  with  which  modern  quackery  has  inundated  thefe  iflands* 
This  little  tra^  is  terminated  by  fome  obfervations  on  the  chara6ter»  here«p 
ditary  taint,  and  conftitutional  influence  of  cutaneous  afFeAions  that  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  medical  nien,^and  confirm,  what  every  ob'> 
ferving  praditioner  mud  have  previoufly  remarked,  the  eminent  danger 
of  adminijlering  external  remedied  only  to  remove  but  not  cure  fuchdiC^ 
eafes.     The  author  merits  our  approbation  for  endeavouring  to  awaken 
attention  to  fo  powerful,  and  at  prefent  fo  necefTary,  a  naturai  remtidy* 

Th  Ai^hiteauralJnti^uities  of  Gnat  Britain,  By  John  Britton.  Part  £  I. 
4to.  Pp.  16^  Price  lbs.  6d.  Large  Paper.  i6s.  Longman  and  Co. 
1805.  .   .      ,' 

IN  a  Notice  to  Correfpondents  Mr.  Britton  apologizes  for  the  delay 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of  this  fecond;  part  of  his  very 
interefting  work  ;  but  as  he  affigns  a  fufficient  reason  for  it-*  not  one  of  htt 
readers,  we  are  perfuaded,  can  complain  of  it.  This  reafon  is  the  anxiety 
of  the  engraver  to  finifh  in  a  fupcrior  ilyle  one  of  the  plates;  and,  indeed* 
on  fi  clofe  examination  of  that  plate,  we  hcfitate  not  to  lay,  that  it  is  finifiied 
in  a  very  fuperior  ilyle,  and  muil  have  been  a  work  of  immenfe  labour. — 
The  prefent  part  4U>ntain5  a  hidory  of  the  magnificent  Chapel  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  with  plans,  feflions,  and  views.  The  latter  are 
very  ablv  executed^  and  convey  adequate  ideas  of  the  obje^^s  which  they  are 
intended  to  reprefent.  The  hidory  coniills  of  extracts  from  the  will  of  Henny 
the  Sixth,  and  copies  of  different  dttds  and  contrails  for  finifhing  different 
parts  of  the  building.     Thefe  we  conceive  to  be  interefting  to  the  anti* 

♦  Another  fpring  has  recently  been  difcovered  at  Harrogate,  and  is 
now  fitting  up  under  the  diredion  of  a  refpe^tahle  phyfician  there,  that  is 
thoflght  to  approach  fomewhat  in^rength  to  that  of  the  Diufdale-fpring,/ 
lu  utility  to  that  place  muft  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  fivquentdefi* 
ciency  of  water  for  the  bath^-*Ra  v.  ■*        . 

^  quarian. 
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quariair^^notmcrclfas  docsmeoti  reUttnf  t6  the  buildilig,  biiea»  giving 
ah  iaHght  into  the  manners  and^aito  ins  of  chofe  times.  It  is  evident  cliac 
fio  pains,  diligence,  or  expence,  have  been  fpared  by  Mr.  B.  for  fulfillmg 
hu  engagement  with  the  piiblit ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  meet 
with  encoaragement  and  fuc^efs,  corvcfpondent  to  liis  c&'otu  and  deferu. 


THE  DRAMA. 

ISeDebf^n  «r#  Seeifrg  C^mparyj  a  Comeifi  i^  five  ASs.     By  Frederick 
Reynolds.     Longman  and  Co. 

THEY  who  have  read  one  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  dramas,  may  be  faid  t9 
have  read  them  all.  In  his  Dilmjmnt,  he  ha$  certainly  fallon'ofir  fram 
lus  former  produdions*  We  know  not  how  his  rude  etchings  crf'charaifttfr 
jpay  be  filled  up  by  the  talents  of  the  a&or  ;  but,  to  the  reader,  tkey  ane  s 
sioft  forry  colle&ion  of  flimfy  and  disjointed  daubs.  Some  dozen  or  two  of 
V  poohs,'*  *'  zounds,"  and  *'  damnations,"  conneded  by  dafhes,  and  re* 
^ulated  by  the  machinery  t>f  bye-dtre£lion,  have  conftituted  all  the  heroes 
of  his  annual  offerings.  To  give  any  analyfis  of  the  drama  before  os» 
would  be  as  Hctle  cieditable  to  the  author  as  aipudng  to  our  readers.  We 
vill  give  a  fe(v  ej(Cra£ls  of  its  prettinelTes,  which,  from  the  mouihof  Mr^ 
]H.  Johnftoae«  would  probably  have  an  effect  that  we  dare  not  hope  for  ih 
quotation* 

"  O1.IVIA  and  Mrs.  Aubrey. 

•  «'  Olivia,  Oh,  my  dear  N^adam  !  What  do  you  think '  I'm  afraid  yoa*Il, 
l>e  fo  angry ;  for  Pvc  loH  ibmething ;  indeed  I  have — Something  you've 
liad  poffcflion  of  ever  fince  I  firft  faw  you. 

•••  Afr*.  Aubrey,  Speak  !  what  is  it  Olivia. 

**  Olivia.  My  heart—  nothing  lelis  tha»  my  heart.  I  took  it  oat  with 
nte  ;  but  fomehow  /  iirppt  ii  on  the  Jea-Jbert  i  and  vihofi>ould  pick  it  wf  ha  a 

yvjeettYude,  delightful .  Do  you  know  [that]  when  I  a&cd  him  for  it 

again,  he  downright  rcfufed  me;  and  fo  I  told  him  to  give  me  anther — and 
he  did  very  civilly,  for  he  gave  me  his  own  ;  and  they  beat  in  fuch  utiifon, 
<hat  I  don't  t.hink  either  of  aaiBrill  [ihalll  be  forry  "for  the  change  as  long 
.«iW5ltve!!!»x 

•  We  are  appreheniive  that  our  male  readers,,  who  have  not  heard  the 
.Jnnfical  tongue  of  Mrs.  H.  Johnibne,  will  turn  up  their  nofes  at  thil  bve 

aifrft fight.  We  pity,  but  cannot  help  them.  We  obferved  one  trick  in 
the  dialogue  ^i  this  writer,  which  we  doubt  not  was  vcrv  convenient,  from 
its  frequent  repetition ;  wherever  he  finds  himfelf  in  a  tickliih  fentence,  he 
does  not  round  it  with  the  poffflied  pedantry  of  Johnfon,  nor  the  antithefis 
ol  Burke :  he  does  not  round  it  at  an,  ^odd  reader ;  he  very  wifely  b^^aks 
off  in  the  middle  with  a  da(h,  and  begms  another.  We  wifh  he  were  as 
prudent  in  his  comedies  as  in  his  fentences.  A  fimile  for  the  lovers  of 
•  fine  writing  :— 

)¥nd  yet  I  tiopc  dt*  eventruIliQar  win  come. 
When  a  poor  orphan. 
Long  from  its  kindred  branches  torn. 
Shall,  in  defiance  of  the  withering  ftorm. 
Still  grow  and  flovrifli  in  its  native  foil. 

^  ••  ;  Aa 


As  this,  may  be  called  ^  kbd  of  walking  poetry,  we  htife'|ittt  it  in  Uank 
verfe  march,  that  its  beauties  may  not  efcepe  our  readers.  W'O  have  do«  \ 
t^ing  iQO^e  to  fay  of,  or  to,  this  Delinquent,  but  to  reqaefl  him  to  h*al 
His  drainadc  cock-boat  on  fhore,  and  let  not  wind  nor  tide  tempt  again  tp 
Tea,  as  we  underfiand  heV^ry  narrowly  efc^ped  a  wreck  in  his  laft  <ot)u^ 
dramatipte,  •     .        •     ' 

The  Wtathercock  j  a  Farce\  in  Tivc  Aas.     By  John  Hill  Allingham.     is.  6d« 
«     '  Longman  and  Co. 

FUN  is  the  foul  of  farce,  and  here  is  pleifty  of  fun  ;  that  is,  knocking 
down  chairs  and  tables,  tamWifig  over  eadh  other,  ?ivi^  playing- the  Dennl! 
The 'Weathercock  hero,  thanks  to  his  wardrobe,  may  be  a  very  pteaftilt 
fellow.  There  is  nothing  in  this  farce  that  we  havb  not  already  fecin  H 
'hundred  times,  and  wifhed  a  hundred  times  never  to  fi^e  again. 

The  School  for  Friends  f'  a  Comedy  ;  in  Fi've  A  Sis.     By  Mifs  Chamberf.,   Us',  fiijc 

THIS  comedy,'  without  any  ftriking  novelty  of  incident,  or  origina]it|r 
of  character,  pofTeffes  the  power  of  entertainment  from  its  dialpgae,  which 
is  always  fpirited,  and  frequently  brilliant.  It  would,  however,  require 
the  firfi-rate  afting^  to  render  it  amoving  to  a  mixed  audience ;  a^d  that  it 
fdcceeded,  the  author  is  in  a  great  degree  indebted  to  the  perf«rflilb»  tf 
.which  fhe  feems  to  be  aware.  We  would  by  no  means  difcottBtenante 
Mifs  Chambers  from  purfuing  the  line  of  writing  (he  has  rathe/c  fuccelsfully 
commenced ;  but  to  write  a  play  that  will  fucceed  one  year  and  die'  tl^ 
next,  is  not  difficult.  To  keep  pofTeffion  of  the  ftage  requires  a  bold  and 
intrepid  fancy  J  a  itioft  c<)rre<5l  knowledge  of  life,  and  eftimation  of  cha- 
ra6ler ;  and  a  mind  that,  in  the  moft  eccentric  flights,  never  lofcs  light  6f 
nature.  We  ihall  be  glad  to  fee  our  fair  authorcfs  again,  and  are  well 
difpofed  towards  her  performances.  She  is  faid  to  be  only  five-atid* 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  is  the  daughter  of  a  deceafed  naval  .officer.  We  ^ 
consider  her  as  an  author  from  whom  the  public  may  expe«fl  much  amufe- 
'  ment.— There  is  one  flippam  remark,  however,  in  her  School  for  JFrieiids, 
Whirfa  calls  for  correction. ^ — "  If  a  man  be  a  good  man,  it  rtiatt'ert  not  b£ 
what  jreligion  he  is,**  is  an  afTertion  that  ignbrance  alone  could  make,  and 
ftill  grofTer  ignorance  alone  could  applaud.  Such  wretched  appeals  to  the 
worft  part  of  an  audience  are  utterly  unworthy  a  writer  of  this  ladyV.ge- 
•'tiet^l  good  fenfc  and  difcernment.     Let  her  carefully  avoid  them  in  future. 

Sacred  Dramas  i  and  othek  Poems »     By  John  Collet,  Mailer  of  the  Academy, 
Evefhani.     5s.     Longman  and  Co. 

WE  know  not  what  Mr.  John  Collet  may  be  as  a  ,wfiting-mafter  at  the 
Eveiham  Academy,  btit*he  is  not  yet  majler  of  writing  in  verfc.  His  vcrfi- 
ficationis  vetydefi^61ive ;  his  long  foliloquies  are  tedious  and  unnatural ;  and 
his  fubjeAs  extremely  ill-chofen.  Since  the  fuccefs  of  Mifs  Hannah  More, 
the  wo^lcL  has  been  deluged  wich  w<»rks  of  this  deiiieriptien.^  In  the  moft 
important 'amfereoees  we  are  interrupted  by  laboured  and  ridiculous  (imi- 
lies.  We  fcled  the  following.  The  hero  had  been  req«eftcd  to  difclofe 
Us  views,  before  he  had  formed  them  in  his  own  mind  :-r 

'*  Thus  oft  the  parent  bird  her  young  expo$-«,    [eleven  fyllablcs.] 

Unfledged  and  caho-uo  to  the  chilling  air. 

And  blafts  the  germ-  of  life."      ^ 

He 
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His  im|>&tient  auditors  take  the  hint,  and  reply ^ 
"  Confide  tkfm/tlin^,  &c.'*  * 

We  would  advife  thi^  author  never  to  confide  a  ''  nefliing  produdion"  to 
the  public:  his  mufe  is^  as  yet,  "unfledged,;**  though  we  underftand 
that  (contrary  to  a  hint  in  t^e  preface),  this  is  not  her  firfl  flight,  ox,  ra- 
ther her  ^rft  attempt  to  fly. 

f- 
Xk  JTrofvelkni  or,  Mufic^s  Fafcination;  an  Operatie  Drama.    By  A.  Cherry, 
E/q'uireH!     Svol     Phillips.     1805. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  mod' bungling  productions  which  we  have  ever 
koown  to  fucceed  on  the  ftage.  The  profe  is  turgid  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  poetry  is  ftill  worfe  than  the  profe.  Had  not  the  name  of  the  author 
been  aflixed  to  it,  we  (hould  have  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Machinill,  with  a  view  to  fit  and  to  introduce,  perhaps,  fome  very  excel- 
lent jnachinery. 


POETRY. 

Tie  Battle  ef  Trafaigar, — Stanzas,  By  the  Rev.  James  Beresford,  A.  M. 
Fel  low  of  Merton  College,  Ox  ford .  T9  which  is  added.  Nelson's  last  ^ic^ 
tory.    A  Song.    By  a  Friend.    4to.  Pi*.  12.    Hatchard.     1805. 

THESE  Stanzas  are  traced  by  the  hand  of  genius ;  and  glow  with  true 
poetic  fire.     The  rag^  of  the  battle  is  ably  pourtrayeid,  though  we 
doubt  th^  accuracy  of  the  following  lines : 

*'  *Tis  done^— the  fkty  onset  hrays —     r 
The  hurricane  of  di^dXYi  runs  high.** 

The  cannon  may,  indeed,  in  figurative  language,  be  f%id  to  hay\  but 
not  the  onset',  and  the  hurt kane  may  blow,  but  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  faid 
torjm;  the  two  fucceeding  lines  of  this  (lanza,  however,  are  excellent : 

♦'  And  terror,  like  a  tiger,  preys 
In  the  red  van  of  v'lGiory" 

The  change  of  the  metre,  at  the  clofe  of  the  defcription  of  the  battle, 
when  NeUbn  is  killed,  is  well-imagined,  and  b^s  a  good  efiedl : 

''  Let  the  fliout  of  conqueft  rife ! 
/  A  double  Navy  difappears ! — 
No ! — filent  all : — the  triumph  dies. 
And  exultation  melts  in  tears. 

♦*  What  dims  the  lightning  in  Britannia's  eye  ? 

Why  drobps  her  dang'rous  Lion  on  the  (hore  ? 
Wiiy  (udden  pa|i(c  her  thoufand  thunders? — Why? 

Her  pride,  her  life,  herNelfon — is  no  more!*' 

The  Song  is  by  much  the  bed  we  have  feen  on  the  fubjefl. 


The 
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Tie  Fi^Jh  off  Trafalgar.     A  deicri/itive  Vcfie,     Bjf.  Georf(e  Davies  HarIeV| 
Comedian.     4-to.    Pp.  24.     l2s.     Longman  and  Co.     1806. 

WE  were  very  favourably  difpofed  towards  ihe  author  of  this  Poem,  by 
the  modeliy  vifible  in  his  tille-page;  which  is  the  more  commendable,  a^^ 
in  this  age  of  usurpations  wc  are  daily  dilgufled  by  the  felf^importance  of  ac* 
tors  who,  forgetful  of  the  profeflion  by  which  they  live,  dub  themfelvc* 
Esquires,-  An  aflor,  wehav.e  long  ago  had  occa lion  toobferve,  is  certainly 
refpeciable,  fo  long  as  he  cooduds  himfelf  refpeclably  in  his  ftation  j  but 
the  affumption  of  a  dillin^ion  or  charafler  which  does  not  belong  to  him 
deftroys  his  claim  to  refpe6tability. 

This  poem  cpnfilh  or  thirty  ftanzas  of  eight  lines  each,  in  the  amhlin^ 
vct(e  of  the  New  Bath  Guide.  Bolh  the  matter  and  nrnnner  of  them  do 
credit  to  the  author's  abilities  ;  while  he  is  ehlille;!  to  no  icfs  praifeforhis 
principles  than  for  his  talents.  We  Ihall  extract  one  6f  thefe  ibnzas  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  whi^lecompofjtion.  ^ 

«'  And  let  not  her  leader,  attir'd  but  in  dread. 
For  Nelson's  no  more — ^eem  his  fpirit  is  dead  ; 

5ebut  Britain  united — one  heart  and  one  hand, 
^e  fliall  ravel  all  ^oifchief  by  villainy  plann'd: 
Tear  to  pieces — if  prophecy  fly  with  our  power—*  ' 
^  The  pent- up  ambition  of  years,  in  an  hour  ! 
And  prove  to  our  country,  our  country  fo  dear. 
We  can  yet  match  a  laurel,  though  wet  with  a  tear. 

For  the  fight  off  Trafalgar."       , 

'/ 

Verses  on  the  Vi^wy  of  Trafalgar ;  and  the  Death  and  Funeral  of  Admiral  Lord 
Kelson.  By  tbe  Rev.  Wm.  Treraenhcre,  A.  B.  late  Chaplain  to  his  M^ 
jelly's  late  Ship  the  Valiant.     4to.  Pp.  12.     Faulder. 

THESE  verfes,  flowing  from  the  Tame  generous  fpirit  which  has  produced 
fo  many  eflfiifions  of  genius,  on  this,  at  once  glorious  and  mournful,  oc- 
casion, are  very  appropriately  inf^Tibed  to  that  reCbedabte  nobleman,  the 
Earl  of  CarliOe,  who  liaving  genius^and  talents  of  his  own,  knows  how  to 
prize  therp  in  others,  and  who,  it  feems,  has  himfelf  written  fome -lines  on 
the  faiag/ubjccl,  which  wc  have  not  feen. 

•  #....     ■ '. 
Kelson  Tfium/thatit :  A  Poem.    By  T.  Myers.    4to.   Pp.  20.  2s. '6d.    Printed 
for  the  Author.     Sold  by  Richard fons.     1806. 

WHILE  wc  do  jufiice  to  the  fpirit  which  Mr.  Myers  has  difplaye^i,  in 
th^  poem  before  us,  we  cauno,t  but  condemn  the  very  grofs  plagiarifftis  of 
which  he  has  been  guilty.  Tbcfe  begin  even  with  his  preface.  Having 
dedicated  his  poem  to  Adnvrals  Cornwallis,  Collingwood,  &c.  he  fays, 
"  To  whom,  wflh  fo  much  propriety,  can  any  tribute  of  rer{>e6l  to  the  mt*- 
jnory  of  iheilluftrious  NcKbn  be  infcribed,  as  to  his  companions  in  arms — 
the  partners  of  his  toils — and  the  fliarers  of  his  fame?''  This  is  allA'ery 
true;  but  it  is  mere  repcliiion;  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  before  concluded 
his  dedication  of  *•  Ntlson^s  Tcmh^*  to  Lord  Collingwood,  with  thefe  words; 
"  To  whom  can  a  poem  on  the  immortal  Nelfon  be  K^  properly  infcribed,  as 
to  Lord  Collingwood  ?— The  friend  of  his  boforo,  and  the  partner  of  his 
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glory/*-=-From  thfe  profo  we  proceed  to  the  verfe. — Mr.  Mjers,  p.  11 

obl'erves—  .  ^  .  t 

"  In  mrid  cUmts,  wliere  sulhy  beats  prevail. 

And  death  rides  mournful  on  the  tainted  gale. 

Where  whirlwinds  fweep — dire  hurricanes  have  hink. 

And  languid  nature  Ceems  to  pant  for  heath** 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  before  faid  in  his  "  Addrefs  to  England  on  her  TCeJ- 
fon's  Death/'  publiflied  in  the  poetical  department  of  our  Review  for  No- 
vember last,  and  republiflxd  at  tlie  end  of^is  ''  Nelfon's  Tomb." 

''  In  torrid  climes  where  nature  pants  for  breath. 

Or  tainted  gales  bring  peflilencc  and  death  ; 

Where  hurricanes  are  born,  aad  whirlwinds  fweep 

The  raging  billows  of  tii'  Atlantic  deep." 
Again-— 
Mr.  Mybrs  .  .  •  ''^  Brave  Nr'LsoN  fought  thofe  (hips,  but  foi;^ht  in  vain." 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  "  Nelfoii  had. fought  but  long  had  fought  in  vain.^ 
Mr.  Myers  .  .  •  "  Till  (liattcr'd  Navies  into  atoms  hurl'd." 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  "  With  (lialtered  Navies  captur'd  by  their  fide." 
Mr,  Myers  .  .  •  "  Britannia  triumphs — but  her  Nelfon's  gone.** 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  "  England's  triumphant — but  her  NeHpn  dies.^* 
Air.  Myers  .  .  .  "The  victor  ship  array 'd  in  laurels  green; 
Yet  o  er  her  fide  ihe  pendent  cypfefs  waves." 
Mr.  Fitzgerald"  Behold  the  victor  ship  to  port  advance-*— 
High  on  her  mafl  life  laurel  branch  is  feen. 
But  cvprefs  mingles  with  the  deathlefis  green." 
Mr.  Myers  .  -  .  "  ThoOgh  co'untlefs  numbers  crowd  the  fun'ral  way." 
Mr.  Fitzgerald**  Though  London  pours  her  countlefs  thoufands  out." 
Mr.  My^rs  .  .  ,  "  Where  that  fam'd  temple  lifts  its  lofty  dome." 
Mr^  FiTas«ERALp  **  To  that  fam'd  church  tnat  lifls«its  tow'riog  head." 
Mr.  Myers  .  .  .  *'  Let  fculpture  too  its  utmolt  ikili  combine* 
•         «         #        ••         •        «         • 

In  Parian  marble  grave  the  faithful  buft." 
Mr.  FiTizGERALD  *'  In  Parian  marble  let  the  Sculptor  grave. 

The  deeds  of  Nelfon  on  the  boundlefs  wave.*' 
We  fear  that  we  have  tired  our  readers,  usqtte  ad  nauseam,  ivith  this  dif- 
guiting  catalogue  of  piagiarilras.  Thi.<  ts  not  mere  ckance^nuiQey^Mi  down* 
rightyi'/owy;  and  were  the  poet  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  Bards,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  be  fentenced  to  Iran iportat ion  from  th»  realm  of  ParnaflUs  to  the  re< 
gions  of  dulnefs.  ^  ^ 

rceitcShtchs.    fi/T.Oent.    12mo.   Pp.  120.   4s.  6d.    Beait»  Yarmouth; 
J|{jvingtons,  Londoh.     1805.  n 

WE  fear  that  Mr.  Gent  will  not  be  difpofed.  to  bow  to  our  decifions,  al* 
though  they  may  chance  to.be  in  his  favour,  for  we  are  unhappily  deft  it  ate  of 
that  which  he,  in  common  with  many  others,  feems  to  think  the  indifpen- 
hble  qualification-^the  sine  qua  non — of  a  critic—- videlicet,  a  wi^.  If  a  nvt^  . 
be,  indeed,  as  he  fays,  a  "  fateful  arm,"^  our  critical  brethren  iiave  a  won- 
derful advantage  over  us,  for  we  have  no  fuch  arms  in  our  armoury.  We 
do  oot,  becaule  we  cannot, 

"  fa  all  Uie  dignity  of  wig  declare/* 
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Ourliighbelierts;  oiir  critical  Verdi^s.  He  need  not,  tfierefore,  be  under 
the  ftnailefc  apprehenfion  that  we  (halkiepnve  him  of  a  fingle  dice  of  his  fk> 
Tourite  "  Beef/'  of  a  fingleglafs  ofbis  Ikvourtte  "  fie«r/'  or  of  a  fingle  iprig 
of  his  ^vourite  "  Bays :'' — }^ef^^t  beer,  and  Im)  s  will  all  remain  in  perfect 
iftcuriiy,  at  lead  from  any  attacks  that  ijoe  (ball  make  on  them.  In  truth,  w<t 
have  bcNcn  (eldom  difpoted  to  be  in  a  better  humour  v%ith  a  Bard,  than  we 
•re  with  Mr.  Gent,  who  is  himfelf,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  fpecimeus 
iie£>re  us  one  of  the  bed-natured,  and  befl-heartedof  tiie  whole  fraternity. 
His  Biufi^,  indeed,  fometimcs  indulges  iit  pleafantry,  but  it  is  harmLls  plea" 
fantry,  thai  neither  pollutes  the  imaginmiion,  vitiates  the  mind,  nor  corrupts 
the  heart:  while  in  her  ferious  moods,  religion  and  •  morality  are  her  con- 
ftant  anbciates.*^Tbe  following  lines,  written,  apparently,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  death  of  fome  beloved  friend,  bit^Uie  the  true  fpirit  of  ihe 
Bard. 

''  111  fated  hour !  oft  as  thy  annual  reign  > 

Leads  on  th'  autumnal  tide,  my  pinion'd  joys 

Fade  with  the  glories  of  the  lading  year; 

'  Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  bufy  train,' 

>Vnd  bids  affedlion  heav^  the  hear t-drawn  figh, 

O'er  the  cold  tomb,  rich  with  the  fpoils  of  death^ 

And  wet  with  many  a  tributary  tear  !— 

"  Eight  times  ha9  each  fiicceffive  feafon  fway'J 
The  fruitful  fceptre  of  our  milder  clime,    . 

Since  my  lov'd died  I  but  why,  ah !  why. 

Should  melanpholy  cloud  my  early  years  ? 
Religion  fpurns  earth's  vifionarv  fo^e, 
Phjlofophy  revolts  at'Milery's  chain : 
Jud  Heaven  recali'd  its  own,  the  pilgrim  call'd 
From  human  woes,  from  forrow's  rankling  worm? 
Shall  firaiiiy  then  prevail  \ 

"Oh!  be  it  mine 
To  curb  the  figh  which  burfts  o'er  Heaven's  decree; 

To  tread  the  path  ot"  redltude that  when 

Life's  dying  ray  fliall  glimmer  in  the  frame, 
.   That  lated  breath  I  may  in  peace  refign, 
'  Firm  in  the  faith  of  (being  thee  and  God." 

We  could  fele^  many  fuch  fpecimens  of^good  poetry,  combined  with 
food  principles;  but. our  limits  forbid  it.-— We  can  only  add,  that  Mr. 
Gent  has  done  himfell^much  honour,  in  every  point  of  view,  by  the(e  Poetic 
Sketches ;  and  tliat  in  our  opinion,  his  humorous  addrefs  to  his  readers^  at 
the  end  of  his  book,  will  not  apply  to  any  one  of  them. 

Tk  ViShry  rf  Trafalgar  :  A  Naiual  Qdt^     W  Commimorati^  (f  tlte  Henism  tf 
the  British  JS'av^,  By  Samuel  Maxey^  Efq.  4to.  Pp.  36.  2s.  Johnfon. 

iN  a  well*writtei>  *'  Advertifement,''  Mr..  Maxey  has  difplayed  fo  mucl| 
littmility,  that  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  all  poQible  indulgence  irom  the  cri« 
tic.  His  is  the  longest  poem  which  has  been  written  on  (he  rubje6t;  an<^ 
indeed^  he  has  ^iven  in  verfe,  as  complete  a  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Tra« 
fiilgar^  oikd  the  lubl'equent  operations  of  our  fleet,  as  the  Gazette  ^vein 
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profe.  •  Tn  fdci^  he  has  ^rfified  the  Gazette.    ThU  muil  have  been  a  talk  of 
no  faiall  labour,  and  it  ts  executed  with  tolerable  ability.   , 

kelsons  Tomb :  Inscribed  to  the  Jrmy,  Navy,  and  P^olunteeis  if  the  United  Khr^" 
domJ  12mo.    Pp.  12.     Hatchard.     J806. 

MORE  bards  have  afferted  the  privilege  ofcelebratmg  the  deeds  of  N«l- 
fon,  than  cities  eril  contended  for  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Homer. 
This  fraall  tribute  is  not  one  of  the  leaft  fuccefsfi^l  efforts  to  whidh  the  vidory 
oi^Trafa'gar  has  given  birth.  Due  Rrefs  is  laid  on  the/fV/y  of  the  deceafed 
hero,  and  the  examples  of  him  and  of  his  noble  fucceuor,  in  afcribtng'  the 
fuccefs  of  our  arms  to  them. 


The  only  wisef 


Whofe  will  controls  the  V3xymg  hour/' 
are  foreibly  impreffed  on  all  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  country. 

DIVINITY. 


j^  Sermon  /treached  to  a  Countty  Congregation  on.  the  Occasion  of  the  late  General 
Thanhgiving  for  the  I'^ictoty  over  the  Combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Shain,  Bjr 
the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Bart.  8vo.  Pp.  24'.  Js.  6d-  Rivingtons. 
Hatchard,     1 806. 

WHOEVER  is  converfant  with  the  paft  produ6lions  of  this  able  Di- 
vine, will  naturally  be  led  to  expedl,  in  every  difcourte  which  be 
publishes,  much  to  meliorate  the  heart,  and  to  inform  the  mind.    The  Ser- 

'mon  before  us  abounds  in  matter  of  fuch  tendency  and  effect.  In  order  to 
give  his  audience  a  due  fonfe  of  the  obligations  which  they  owe  to  their 
God,  he  lays  before  them  a  brief  epitome  of  the  benefits  which  vee  have 
received,  and  the  difailers  which  we  have  escaped,  through  the  divine 

*in<^rcy,  vouchlaicd  to  our  arms.  He  aifo  dra^vs  a  true  picture  of  our 
fituation.  ^ 

*'  Through  the  bafe  arts  and  cxtenfive  influence  of  thegreateil  tyrant,  and 
mod  cruel  monfter  in  human  form,  that  was.  ever  tuffered  as  a  scourge  for 
tile  fijis  of  wicjied  nations,  we  have  to  encounter  with  the  united  force;  of 
three  powerful  naval  armaments,  (thofe  of)  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  ; 
and  it  mav  be  alio  proper  to  tell  you,  that  through  eiivy  at  the  profperity  of 
oar  favoured  iliand,  and  hatred  to  us,  as  hitherto  defeating  ail  his  views  of 
enQaving  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  this  ufurping  Delpot  has  aimed  at 
preventing  an  alliance  which,  in  tl)e  nature  of  human  affairs,  might  aflid  in 
impeding  nis  declared  determination,  entirely  to  dellroy  us  as  a  nation." 

Thi'i  is  plain  truth,  which  the  humbieit  capacity  may  comprehend  ;  and 
the  remainder  of  thedilcourle  is  written  with  equal  timplicity  and  Strength.' 
It  contains  many  juft  remarks  on  the  vvickednels  of  the  nation,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  divine  punifhment  in  cafe  of  a  perfeverance  in  iniquity.  The 
learned  preacher  has  taken  fpccial  cart*  to  limit  hi*;  prailie  to  its  prccife  ob- 
jc  >,  and  to  prcvenft  it  from  degenerating  into  a<lufaticn, 
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Iw^nvm  P^agi.  A^ Sermon, '^rt€tch£d  at  Chenetfier^  By  the  Rev  Johu  BuW 
man,  on  Thdrrdayj  December  5,  !8b5>  beings  the  Day  appoinled  for  a 
General  TbanRfgivnig.  41q.  Pp.  18.  Stevens,  Circncefler  1  Robin- 
fun,  Lonion.     Id06« 

•  M  YHY  right  hand,  O  Loid,  it  become glot  ious  in  Jtorjyer ;  th/ right  hand,  0  Lor//, 
kark  fiajked  in  Jiiices  (he  enemy y*  is  the  very  appropriate  text  lelecled  by  Mr. 
Bulman,  for  his  Thaukigiving  Sermon.  By  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity 
acknowledged  by  all  ages  and  nations.  Heathen  as  well  as  Chriflian,  he 
combats  and  confutes  the  impious  and  ablufd  dodtrine  of  chance,  to  which 
Certain  philolbphi(h*cal  worldlings  are  anxious  to  afcribe  human  events.  Ta- 
king a  brief  retrofpedtive  vievv  of  our  r.n  hiftory,  he  notices  thelie  happy 
occurreuces  which  manifell  the  interpofilion  of  divine  Providence  in  our  be- 
half; and  hence,  he  deduces  the  propriety  and  necelfity  of  returning  thanks 
to  God  fpr  thete^  aS  well  as  tor  the  more  recent  marks  of  his  tavour  s^nd 
joodnefs.  Mr.  B.  alfo  ai^ticipates  and  anfwors  an  obje61ion,  founded  on 
^e  protection  which  the  arch  infidel  of  France  has  prolelled  to  aftbrd  to  re- 
ligion ;  and  on  the  homage  which  he  has  paid  to  his  infalted  Redeemer  In 
his  temples. 

"  From  the  facred  writings  we  know  that  wicked  tyrants  and  oppredbrs, 
are  from  time  to  time  employed  as  inlirumcnts  in  the  hands  of  ao  avenging 
Gf^d,  while  his  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  to  teach  the  guilty  na- 
tions righteoolnefs.  But  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  and  the  dellrudion  and 
havoc  which  they  make  in  their  fanguinary  progrefs,  can  never  be  elieemed 
marks  of  divine  favour.  ^As  well  might  we  conceive  the  plague,  and  pefti- 
lence,  and  famine  fuppofing  them  perfonified  and  fell-created  Emperors  and 
Kings,  to  be  the  diftinguiflied  favourites  of  Heaven.  Such  men  are  exe- 
cutioners of  the  Divine  Judgments  ;  but  like  certain  other  executioners  are 
never  held  in  honowrfot  their  work's  fake,  but  on  tlje- contrary,  in  univerlal 
abhorrence  and  deteltation." 

The  ftyle  of  this  fermon  is  eafy,  plain,  and  perfiDicuous;  the  doclrine  is 
found,  and  the  fentiii)ents  are  uniformly  good. 
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Cobmoul's  Eversion  and  the  Monthly  Review. 

ANV  work,  profeffing  to  oppofe  do6trines  eftablidied  by  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced,  and  having  received  the 
fan6tion  of  time,  ought  to  encounter  all  the  fevcrity  of  criticiimi  but  the 
jnfticc  offuch  fcverity  (hould  be  rendered  obvious  to  the  reader.  The  mo- 
rality of  criticifm  lays  an  obligation  of  the  utmoft  adherence  (o  truth  and 
impartiality,  and  where  a  profeilbr  happens  to  be  deficient  in  fcience,  he 
ihpuld  mak6  it  out  in  candjur.  I  have  read^  feveral  attacks  on  the  above 
bold  and  enterpriiing  publication;  but  <hat  of  the  Monthly  Review 
alTuraes  fomething  of  the  f  rm  ef  a  critique;  Mrl^cther  ou  any  thing 
like  tolerable  principles  of  the  art«  will  b^lt  appear  on  difcuOion  of  va- 
rious extr.i^s.  • 

Extract  I.  "  Defaguliers,  in  the  laft  century  threw  fome  balls  from  thrtop 
of  St«  f  aul's  Cathedral  i  he  noticed  the  time  of  their  falling  and  the  height 
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from  which  they  fell ;  and,  on  examining  the  refults  the  fpAces  did  not  appear 
to  be  at  thto  fquarcs  of  the  times.  But  pbilofophers  wete  not  alarmed.  It 
kdifilcQit'tomaketheexperifnent  \»ith  accuracy;  no  retiance  can  be  placed 
on  it,  and  it  is  from  ,tbe  ofcillation  of'peDduliims  that  Galileo's  Ittws  are  te 
^^dabliihed.  Mr.  Verity  (a  charader  in  the  work)  however  recars  to 
this  old  experiment,  and  makes  [lets]  a  ball  defcend  frooa-a  church  fteeple 
forty-two  feet  high>  in  twofeconds,  and  (Iraigbtways  Mr.  James  Logandbra 
(another  cbarader  in  the  work)  is  convinoed^  and  gives  up  Galileo's  laws 
as  falfe  and  erroneous." 

Gentlemen  of  the  **  Monthly/'  is  it  any  thing  like  fa£l  that  the  proof  of 
Galileo's  laws,  either  of  falling  bodies,  or  bodies  in  motion,  was  ever  de- 
tached froi^  the  a^ual  experiments  fnppofed  to  be  made  on  each,  to  the 
ofcillations  of  pendulums  ?  Could  it  be  done  in  the  face  of  Sir  Ifaac  NeW" 
ton's  own  experiments  and  tables,  which  accord  with  the  fquares  of  ihe 
tim/5s  }  Hear  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf.  Princip.  Book  11.  Sc^.  VLU 
Experiment  13tb. 

"  From  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London,  in  June  171O,  there 
were  let  fall  together,  two  glafs  globes,  one  full  of  quickiilver,  the  other  dt 
air,  and  in  their  fall  ibey  dclcribed  a  height  of  220  Englifli  feet.  A  wooden 
table  was  fur|)ended  upon  iron  hinges  on  one  fide,  and  the  other  fide  of  the 
fame  was  fupported  by  a  wooden  pin.  1  he  tWo  globes  lying  on  this  table 
Vere  let  fall  together,  by  pulling  out  the  p^n  by  me^ins  of  an  iron  wire, 
teaching  from  thence  quite  down  to  the  ground,  fo  that  the  pin  being  re- 
moved, the  table>  which  had  then  no  fupport  but  the  iron  hinges,  fell 
downward,  and  turrring  round  upon  the  hinges  gave  leave  to  the  globes  to 
drop  off  from  it,  at  the  fame  inflant,  with  the  fame  pull  of  the  iron  wire 
that  took  out  the  pin.  A  pendulum,  ofcillating  to  feconds,  was  let  goaod 
bfgun  to  ofcillate." 

'i  heir  diameters,  weights,  and  times  oF  falling  are  exhibited  in  tablet  of 
fix  feveral  experiments  :  by  the  glob^^^f  mercury  the  falls  are  fet  down  at 
4^^  on  an  average;  three  a^e  precifely  4'\  one  leifs,  and  two  a  little  more* 
Sir  }(aac  however  obferves  that  the  times  mud  be  corre6ted,  "  for  the  globes 
of  m^ercury,  by  C'»alileo's  theory,  in  4"  of  time  will  defcrihe  357  Englifli 
fret ;  and  220  feet  is  only  3''  ^2'",  fo  that  the  wpoden  table,  when  its  pin  ' 
was  taken  out,  did  not  turn  upon  its  hinges  fo  quickly  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  and  the  (lownefs  of  that  revolution  hindered  the  defcent  of  the  globes 
in  the  beginning.  '1  he  gh'bes  lay  upon  the  m'ddle  of  the  table,  and  werc»  ' 
indeed,  rather  nearer  to  the  axis  on  which  it  turned  than  to  the  pin,  and 
hence  the  times  of  falling  >vere  prolon^c^  about  18'^  and  therefbre  ought 
to  be  cocreded  by  fubdudVing  that  excefs." 

Experiment  14th.  "  In  the  year  1719'  Defaguliers,  from  a  height  of  27* 
fe.t,  let  fall  a  leaden  globe  of  two  lb.  troy  weight,  which  fell  that 
fpace,  as  is  (bted,  4^"  of  time/'  If  this  is  the  time  to  which  the  Mocthl/ 
Reviewers  allude,  there  was  no  caufe  for  "alarm."  There  was  no  dil* 
agreement  of  thefe  experiments,  and  the  fquares  of  the  times,  allowances 
of  reiiftance,  &c.  being  made.  Mr.  Cormoul  ieems  to  have  given  him- 
f^'  a  deal  of  trouble*  and  to  have  taken  great  care  in  being  correct,  io  the 
different  falls  he  has  made.  And  where  is  the  alleged  difficulty  of  the  ex- 
periment ?  "  Many  men,  many  women,  and  many  children'*  naay  make 
the  ^bote  experimetit,  eittier  by  (iop  watch,  pendulum*  or  temple  counting* 
1  aver  on  my  own,  and  the  joint  experience  of  others,  that  no  fubflance  in 
nature,  gold,  mercury,  or  lead,  will  even  ejtcecd  130  feet  fall  in  4".  Thef« 
cnron  ap^e&r  Co  me  to  be  fo  maDj  iaaificea  at  the  Ihrine  of  8t$tiM. 
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Extcaft  11.  *'  AAer  this  verj  fatisfadtojy  refufatioo,  fome  arrows  are  ihot» 
and  foaie  balls  propelled,  to  uiow  that  grayity  does  not  ad  (^  bodice  moved 
with  very  great  velocity;  and  in  order  Xo  prove  that  gravitation  does  not 
ad  at  strj  great  heights^  a  kite,  with  difailrous  augury,  is  made  to  foar.*' 

The  rel'ult  of  feveral  experiments  is,  th^t  fwifily  impelled  bodies  do  ugl 
obey  gravity  near  the  earth.  To  make  a  quotation  frpm  Mr.  C.'s  work, 
"  if  aUra6Uoa  cannot  attach  to  projected  bodies,  flyings  forae  a  hundred, 
fosie  at  two  or  three  hundred  yards  per  fecond  at  only  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  earth,  is  if*|)oflible  that  attraction  (meaning  the  attradion  of  gra- 
vitation) can  attacb  to  the  moon  at  240,000  miles  didance,  flying  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  hundred  mil^  per  fecond,  and  where  gravity,  by  hypothecs, 
is  not  a  ten  thoufaodth  part  fo  firong  as  at  the  earth  T*  llie  cfFed  of  gra- 
vity on  the  winged  creation  is  mod  ingeniouHy  written  j  I  will  not  di^ort 
it  by  abridgement,  but  refer  any  reader  to  the  >^rk,  page  34  to  40. 

E&trad  Hi.  ^'  Some  arguments  about  leaping :  we  do  not  comprehend 
what  is  to  be  underftood  by  a  man  leaping  2|  feet  from  a  fcalc  V  There  . 
Jveup  two  ii:ales  j  the  one  was  loaded  with  half  as  much  more  weight  as  the 
man  who  leaped  weighed;  the  heights  of  leaps,  and  the  repuliiye  force  by 
which  they  were  performed,  were  under  trial.  The  Monthly  Reviewers 
ponld  iMt  underftand  the  paiTage  ! ! !  it  would  have  been  more  ^o  their 
credit  if  they  bad  coofefTed  their  want  of  comprehenfiou  on  oth^r  points. 
They  pretended  to  underftand  the  moft  difficult,  and  confeiTed  their  igno;- 
rance  of  the  mofi  iimple. 

Extrad  IV.  **  Mr.  Cormoul  fays,  in  direct  contradiction  to .  a  geometer 
called  £uclid«  that  the  areas  of  circles  are  to  each  dther  as  their  diameters.'' 
It  is  true  that  the  words  of  (the  fqiiares  of)  are,  by  forae  Ilrangc  miilake, 
omitted  in' the  work^  but  as  the  procelTes  that  immediately  follow,  atKl  the 
fubfequent  rekfoning,  are  in  perfect  confiltence  with  the  proper  geometric 
priociple,  the  contradiction  only  exiUs  in  this  appropriately^  liberal,  and,  no 
^ubt»  fairly  intended  quotation.  * 

The  anecdote  of  Cotes  narrated  by  Mr.  Cortnoul,  mud  have  been  re« 
cetved  from  tradition,  and,  confeqii^ntly,  Mr.  C.  was  at  Jibcriy  to  apply  it 
as  he  thought  fit ;  they  havfc  taken  the  liberty  of  doing  the  fame,  and  here, 
I  prefome^  one  man's  opinion  is  no  more  than  anothers. 

We  perceive  in  this  review,  the  efforts  of  a  nuin  unacqiiainted  with  the' 
fubject  he  had  undertaken  to  examine,  and  who,  avoiding  a  clofe  encounter, 
perhaps  in  fear  of  a  '•  crofs-bu^tock,"  to  u(e  their  own  elegant  language, 
kept  aloof  for  fatirical  fparring,  and  taking  an  opportunity  of  his  man 
|being  off  his  guard,  put  in  a  blow  and  ran,  without  Hopping  to  fee  whethei 
his  opponent  was  knocked  down  or  not.  To  fchool !  to  fchool !  n)y  . 
Vlonthly  lads,  yon  may  not  want  bouom  but  you  are  deficient  in  science. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  Metler's  Lbtter  on  the  Review  of  his  Poems* 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,  2tf/if/i.4  1806. 

IT  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any  remonfirance  agaiuft  your  llr;6ture4 
upon  my  volume  of  Poetical  Amufement.  \  am  only  folicitous  that 
my  veracity  ihould  be  unimpeached,  and  that  I  HiQuld  not  be  deemed  gu' V 
ty  of  purloinine  the  work  of  another  and  publiihiug  it  as  my  own.  For 
youiiroogly  inunuate  that  the  '^  Fair  Ei^uivQ^ue/-  ii^fertcd  in  my  co]le6tion, 
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is  not  my  compofition,  as  its  merits  far'tranfcciKj,  and  ''  It  bears  not  the 
I'm  lUeft  likenels  to  the  reft  of  the  family."  A  few  words  will  fet  yoar 
cioubts  at  reft  on  that  bead.  The  circumftancc  on  which  the  lines  alluded 
to  are  founded,  was  related  to  me,  1  believe,  juft  as  it  had  occured,  by  my 
good  (^Id  friend  the  Rev.  James  Maggs,  many  years  the  moft  exemplary 
laborioiLS  curate  of  the  Abbey  Cbureh  in  this  city,  and  now  redor  of 
'Ewell  in  Surry.  Picafedwiih  the  point,  I  inltantly  turned  it  into  verfe,  and 
furprized  Mr.  Maggs  by  inferiing  it  within  a  few  hour§  in  rav  own  paper, 
the  Bath  Herald,  where  it  now  appears  with  my  fignat are,  dated  Feb  Ip, 
1803.  When  I  faw  a  piece  of  mine  that  I  had  never  h^ard  much  extolled 
by  my  friends,  and  on  which  I  had  never  placed  any  value,  in'crted  among 
the  preciojs  originals  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  Review,  (Jan.  180^))  I  waa 
pleafed,  and  thought  myfelf  highly  complimented  that/*  fo  care!cfs  and 
ilovenly  a  bard"  Ihould  b<;  admitted  into  fuch  good  company.  This  was 
one  among  the  many  fi'imult  that  I  had  for  colledling  my  fcattered  poems 
into  a  volume. 

That  this  trivial  tale  fhould  be  thought  fo  fupcrior  to  my  other  poems  as 
to  bear  "  no  family  likenefs,"  is  to  me  furprifing.  My  friends  here  have 
thought  my  "  Rider  and  Sand-boy/*  the  prologue  of  "  Old  Crop,"  the 
fimple  tale  of  "  Billy  Burrows,"  and  the  elegy  of  **  The  Horfe  to  his  Ri- 
der/' among  the''heft  favoured  of  my  children  j  certainly  their  claim  to  le- 
gitimacy is  as  unequivocal  as  that  of  their  younger  filler,  the  **  Fair  Equi- 
voque." 

The  writer  of  the  Critique  when  he  fpe^ks  of  the  fudden  change  of  me- 
tre, appears  to  have  overlooked  the  very  intent  and  principle  upon  which 
the  tributary  poem  to  the  memory  of  Graves  and  Anftey  was  written.  I 
attempt  to  record  the  merits  of  my  much  valued  friends  by  imitating  their 
precife  flyle,  manqer,  and  meafure  of  verfp.  Could  a  tranfition  of  mc*^ 
tre  be  then  avoi-led  ? 

1  rouft  ftop  my  pen,  which  I  fee  would  infringe  on  your  time,  abd  only 
requell  you  to  believe'  that  the  epigram'  in  quellion  is  really  nane.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  confequcncc  but  as  my  truth  is  concerned. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient,  Servant  , 

W.  MEYLER. 


.        SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS, 

THE  clouds  of  doubt  which  have  lately  hung  about  the  polhical  hori- 
zon of  the  Continent,  are  every  day  more  and  more  diifipatfed,  and, 
in  a  (hort  time,  the  whole  of  the  prefent  plan  o£^Jkmatized  rapine,  of  slif^ 
lomatic  plunder,  of  r^^/x/ revolution,  will  no  doubt  b<  fully  developed,  and 
laid  open  to  the  naked  fight  of  the  world,  to  the  utter  afloniihrnent  of 
thofe  who  have  paid  bnt  afuperfi^ial  attention  to  the  pafllog  events  of  the 
laft  twelve  years,  and  to  the  fccret  fatisfadlion  of  others  who  have  long 
enjoyed  the  cpnfolatory  profpcft  by  anticipation. — For  oiir  part,  we  have 
only  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  mclaqcholy  truth  of  our  prediftions,  re- 
fpefting  tbe  views  and  defigns  of  the  arch-dillurher  of  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  Amidft,  however,  the  ftrange  occurrences  which  arc 
Tucceeding  each  other  in  rapid  fucceflion,  it  is  Hill  more  ftrangc  to  haar 
(hc/i^^  conclufions  of  fome  over-wife  politicians,  who  ferioufly  contend* 
that,  in  all  tbefe  Qonvalfions,  there  is  oi^e  (onfoiation,  that  the  reign  of 
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tl^  Jacobins  15  over,  and  thsit  Jacobinifm  h|  in  fafl,  extin6('.  jkxA  on 
what  do  they  found  this  extraordinary  alfertion?  Why,  fbWboth,  on  the 
afibniption  of  the  imperial  power  and  dignity  by  Buonaparcii  aiid  the  ex« 
tenfion  of  kingly  government,  through  his  means.  But  lurely,  if  to  reign 
with  authority  abfolute  and  uncontrouled,  to  fubilitute  the  will  of  the  ruler 
for  the  law  of  the  land,  to  exercife  the  moft  boundlefs  tyranny  over  the 
people-pi f,  in  fliort,  to  have  the  fupreme  governor  of  a  ftate  a  defpot^  and 
his  fubjedls  flaves,  be  to  extinguiih  Jacobinifm,  Robefpierre  was  as  much 
an  And- Jacobin  as  Buonaparte ; — for  he  was  nearly  as  great  a  tyrant,  and  hit 
people  were  nearly  as  abje^l  flaves.-— On  the  other  hand,  if  Jacobinifm  con* 
fid,  as  we  contend  it  does,  in  the  open^ifplay  of  contempt  lor  all  legiti* 
mate  authority,  in  a  fyflematic  attack  oA  the(  tights  6f  independent  (laces, 
in  a  fludied  fubverfion  of  all  ancienc  orders,  and  exilling  inftitutions,  ♦» 
the  encouragement  of  refinance  and  rebellion  againft  lawful  governments, 
and  in  appeals  to  the  governed  againfl  the  governon,  we  appeal  to  every 
man's  knowledges  and  experience,  whether  Buonaparte,  though  inveded 
with  the  imperial  diadem,  be  not,  at  this  moment,  as  great  a  jacobin  as 
Kobefpierre  was,  when  decotf  led  with  the  civic  crown,  and  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power?  Let  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  Lombardy,  Genoa,  Lucca» 
Parma,  Tufcany,  Venice,  Naples,  Germany,  and  Holland,  aniwer  thit 
queflion.  What  plan  did  BriHot  or  did  Robcfpierre  devife  which  Buona- 
parte has  not  executed  ?  Was  it  not  the  plan  of  the  Jacohins  to  furrourtd 
France  with  tributary  dates,  dependant  on-themfelves,  and  unable  to  refill 
their  power,  though  fit  tools  of  their  ambition?  And  has  not  Buonaparte 
accoir.piifhed  what  they  defigned  ?  What  does  it  fignify  whether  the 
puppets  whom  he  places  at  the  heads  of  fuch  flates  be  called  Kings,  or 
Conlals,  or  Prelidents,  or  Penfionaries  ?  It  is  not  the  natne  alfigned  to  the 
ruler  that  alters  the  r.aiurs  of  the  tranfailion ;  the  principle  on  which  he 
proceeds,  and  the  ohjeJ}  which  he  has  in  view,  are  precifely  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  of  modern  France,  whofe  Jacchim/m  no 
man  ever  affedled  to  doubt. — We  might  prcfs  this  argument  ftill  farther 
in  its  application  to  our  domedic  concerns,  and  might  afk  thofe  who,  till 
vtrf  lately,  proclaimed  Mr.  Fox  to  be  a  Jacobin,  howiie  has  ceafcd  to  be 
one,  when  he  has  witiiin  this  week  publicly  declared  that  not  the  fmalleft 
change  has  taken  pMce  in  his  principles  or  ojsinions }  But  this  is  foreien 
from  our  prefent  purpofe.— Whatever  may  be  its  caufe,  or  whatever  us 
name,  no  one  will  deny,  that  the  progrefs  which  Buonaparte  is  daily 
making  to  imvverfal domimon  is  alarming  in  the  extreme. — P>ery  thing  Qon- 
fpires  to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  his  projei^.«— And,  novv,  as  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  military  and  political  career,  he  has  derived*  much 
greater  advantage  from  the  corruption  and  pufillanimity  of  his  enemies, 
than  from  the  wifdom  of  his  ovn  plans,  or  the  vigour  with  which  they 
were  executed. 

All  the  information  which  we  have  received  from  the  Continent,  tends 
more  ftrongly  to  confirm  the  opinion  we  before  exprefTed,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Aullria  was  not  placed  in  fuch  a  iituation,  by  the  battle  of  Aufter« 
lit?,  as  to  judify  even  the  fmalleft  conceffion  on  his  part,  much  lefs  fuch  a 
forrender  of  his  dignity  and  fecurity,  as  he  made  by  the  treaty  of  Pref- 
burgh. — Buonaparte  cOuld  not  have  purfued  him,  with  a  difadeded  capital 
in  his  rear,  and  with  an  army  of  92,000  men,  fiuihed  with  fuccefs,  and 
headed  hy  a  brave  and  (kilful  commander,  in  whom  his  troops  repofed 
implicit  confidence,  rapidly  advancing  towacds  that  capital.  Ail  chances 
"were  in  his  favour ;  nothing  could   he  loft  by  perfeveran9ej  bat  every 
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tfitng  might  be  gained,  ki  fiiort*  thore  is  fomethiflg  C^ftr^nge,  fo  inf«^. 
tuatedj  fo  i^Daccoun table  in  (his  condud  of  the  Attftrun  £mperor«  tiuc* 
nnktn  we  cpmbine  it  with  th«  previous  promife  of  Buonaparte  to  make 
peace  at  Vienna  at  a  ilated  cime,  we  cannot  poflibl/  refer  it  to  way  other 
caufe  than  the  treacherous  advice  of  roine  venal  and  corrupt  member  of  ihac 
Aolic  Council,  whofe  criminal  interpofition  marred  ail  the  operatiOBs  of 
the  Archduke  Chnrles,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  preceding  war ;  and 
to  which  we  ftrongly  incline  to  impute  the  mad  plan  of  the  IzSt  cantpaign, 
and  the  appointment  of  that  gallant  Prince  to  a  Ji/lant  command,  where 
his  fervices  were  lefs  important,  and  where  his  opinion  could  not  be  taken ; 
an  arrangement  fo  well  calculated  to  give  vidory  to  the  enemy,  that  al- 
mod  any  other  would  have  enfured  their  defeat,  and  that,  had  it  been  ex- 

Sfefsly  made  for  the  pttrpofe>  it  could  not  have  anfwered  better.  And 
ere  we  cannot  forbear  to  obferve,  that,  by  the  publication  of  the  different 
treaties  entered  into  By  (liis  country  with  Ruifia  and  Auflria,  it  is  rendered 
manifell  to  the  plaineil  underfVandmg,  that  never  was  a  wifer  or  more  ef- 
ficient fcheroe  formed  for  curbing  the  ambition  of  the  Corfican  Uforper^ 
and  for  eflabliihing  the  liberties  and  rights  of  Europe,  on  a  folid  and  per- 
manent bafis;  and  that  nothing  but  the  moil  unnecefTary,  and  the  moft  un- 
ivarrantable  departure  from  the  plan  of  operations  fettled  between  the 
two  Emperors,  could  have  occafioned  its  failure;— what  a  dreadful  re* 
fponfsbility  has  the  Auflrian  Emperor  thus  attached  tohimfelfl — By  his 
folly  he  injured  the  caufe  which  he  flood  pledged  to  fupport,  and  by  his 
puAIlammity  he  completed  its  ruin.— The  prefent  age  will  appreciaie,  pof* 
terity  will  re^ardy  his  condu^.  But  his  condu^  is  not  only  culpable  in 
the  defertion  of  ^ his  allies,  and  in  the  furrender  of  fo  important  a  part  of 
his  territory ;  it  is  doubly  (b;  in  the  eompenf^tion  which  he  has  flipulated 
for  himfelf,  from  the  dominions  of  another  power.  Turkey  is  to  be  plun- 
dered, forfooth,  by  way  of  amends  to  AuHria  for  fuftering  herfelf  to  be 
plandered  by  France;  and  Francis  joins  in  robbing  anotlier  of  his  rights,  be.« 
canfe  he  wants  the  fpiritto  defend  hisown!-^We  leave  the  world  to  jttdg6 
what  maft  be  the  nature  and  temper  of  that  fpirit  ^'hich  is  bold  and  adiv« 
in  fupport  of  an  ut^nft  caufe,  but  tame  and  quiefceUt  in  defence  of  a/i^  one* 
In  fhort,  in  thefe  treaties  of  fpoltntion,  fraud,  violence,  every  thing  that  is 
bafj  and  dilhonefl,^tneaR  and  daflardly,  every  thing^but  jullicc,  equity, 
tefpe^l  for  the  law  of  nations,  or  for  the  honour  of  the  contradUng  parties, 
is  viiible. 

Auflria,  we  fuppofe,  is  to  be  compenfated  for  her  nmUmtmy  lofTes,  her 
furrender  of  Venice  and  its  territory,  and  of  all  the  entrances  into  her 
hereditary  flatesfrom  Italy,  fo  completely  as  to  open  an  eafy  road  tO  the 
^  capital  for  an  invader  of  her  dominions  ; — (he  is  to  be  compenfated  lor 
this  monflrous  abridgment  of  her  ancient  domain,  by  the  violent  feizure  of 
fome  parts  of  Bofnia  and  Dalmatia,  which  lie  adjacent  to  Hungary. 

Quonaparte,  however,  has  had  an  eye  even  to  thefe  new -projected  ad- 
vtAttions  of  territory,  for  he  has  taken  care  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  pofSsf** 
fion  of  Venetian  Dalmatia,  by  which  he  will  have  as  eafy  an  entrance 
into  this  p;rrt  of  Europestci  Turkey,  as  he  already  hai  to  Vienna  b^  the 
acquifition  of  Iflria  and  Carniola.^-Thus  will  the  Emperor  Franas  be 
^exhmed  in. by  thb  inveterate  enemy  of  his  houfe  on  every  fide ;  and  having 
furrendered  himfelf  into  his  hands^  he  muft  now  fubmit  to  be  the  abjeft 
ioihiiment  of  his  power  ; — unlefs,  indeed,  his  gallant  brother  can  fpee- 
dily  revive  in  bim  fbnie  (parks  of  that  jioble  fpirit  which  erft  fhone  forth 
with  fiD  much  fpirit  in  the  magnaniinaus  bofom  of  his  ill^uflrious  .mother. 

But 


Bot  tkis  is  a  cottfuitmatiofi  noch  more  to  be^wlflitd  fot  than  to  be  ex* 
pcBed. — Another  diftculry  too  ytk  rcmaUu  lo  be  (ubdued*  for  it  U  mote 
than  pofiible  that  in  his  invafion  of,  Turkey  he  will  meet  vich  a  mucii 
Inore  determined  refinance  than  he  himfelf  oppofcd  ta  the  invader  of  his 
own  dominions;  and  it  remans  to  be  feen  wnether.  he  will  £ghc  better 
wiik  France  than  €^mnfi  her. 

Taming  our  eyei»  on  the  North^of  £urope,  another  difgtifting  fcene  of 
fraud  prefents  itfelf.     Pruilia,  who  had  it  in   her  power  ro  regulate  the 
balance^  to  fix  (he  tate,  of  Europe,  has,  by  a  iiricl  perfeverance  in  the  moU 
crooked  and  diihoncft  policy,  tliat  t?vcn  a  CabiiWi  <X  jeluits  with  Jgnaiiot 
himfcHat  its  head,  could  have  denied  or  exei^uted,  has  uooped  to  be  (he  panr 
der  of  that  arcii  ulurper's  ambition,  whole  arms  the  did  not  dare  t4i  encoun- 
tar.     Stimulated  as  her  monarch  was,  by  (.he  voice  of  his  fKropic,  craphati* 
cally  pronounced  ;  by  the  known  fentiments  of  his  troops ;  by  the  ties  of  . 
interctt ;  and  by  the  call  of  honour  ;   to  join  tlie  allies,  and  to  drive  the 
ba(e  tyrant  of  Europe  from  the  lieid  ;   and  with  full  ability  to  carry  into  ef« 
fe6i  the  moft  vigorous  plan  of  co-operation  ;  he  tamely  delcended  from  the 
proud  eminence  on  whi^h  the  circumTtances  of  the  times  had  placed  him  } 
and  with  a  meannpfs,  neither  compatible  with  his  ago  nor  characlereftic  ol' 
his  family,  confentcd  to  become  an  accomplice  in  thot'e  nefarious  (chemva 
which  he  had  every  motive  to  oppoie.    He,  like  the  Auftrian  Emperor,  con« 
nived  ai  the  feizue  of  a  portion  of  his  owu  territory,  only  fiipu luting  <br  a 
compenfalion  at  the  ex penceH^f  another  power.  Hanwei  has,  in  contequence, 
been  furrcndered  to  him,  under  the  paltry  pretext  ofeiHIuring  peace  to  the 
north  of  Germany.    He  is  to  enjoy  it  iii  full  lovereignty  dmitig  the  toar,  but  ia 
to  reltoreit — Credat  Judxus — at'the  peace.  Credulity  perlbniiiud  could  not 
give  credit  to  fuch  a  tale      The  tact  we  bU.evc  to  be  this,  that  Prutha  is  to    ' 
keep  Haitover,  not  merely  as  a  compen^iition  4br  her  loffes  m  Weflphalia 
and  Anfpach  ;  but  as  the  price  4llb  of  her  connivance  at  the  propoled  fei- 
^ure  of-the  TurkiHi  Provinces,  defined  as  a  remuneration  for  Aultria.  >  Our 
readers   too«  will  recollect,  that  this  convention   has  boen  concluded  be- 
tween two  powers,  -neither  of  wliom  h«id  any  rigln  over  Ihe  territory  in 
queftion,  and  without  the  fmalJef I  communication  with  its  lawful  iovereign, 
who  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  one  or  them,  and  who  had  a£lually  an  army 
A'htsowninthe  cjantr^-.     To  fay  that  this  t  ran  fatl  ion  is  without  a  parallel 
in  hiftory,  would  be  to  defcribe  il  very  inadequately  ;  it  is  a  vile  combina* 
tion  of  infttltand  injury;  i(  is  the  peri'edion  of  bifenefs  rapine,  and  fraud. 
In  this  inllance,  too,  PrulBa  has  literally  acled  as  the  ally  of  France,  for,  by 
the  occupa4ioQ  of  Hanover,,  (he  has  exempted  the  Coriican  Uiurperfrom 
the  neceffily  ofroainiainingan  army  in  that  quarter,  in  order  to  lecurchim- 
'  fiklfagainli  the  attacks  of  England,  Rulha,  andS«\eden.     This,  tberelore* 
is  a  mailer  llroke  of  policy  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  is  a  chef-dVcuvre  of 
perfidy  on  the  other.     It  is  truly  ruriouii  to  examine  the  natmre ol'  this  an. 
sriefy  for  the  peac6  of  Northen.  Germany;  it  exifted,  we  remember,  be* 
fere  the  laft  campaign;  but  it  diil  not  operate  with  fuflicient  foice  to  make 
liis  Pruifian  Majeliy  pievent  the  violation  of  that  peace  by  the  French,  in 
the  feiaure  of  Hanover,  and  in  the  palfage  of  their  troops  through  a  part  of 
this  PruiBan  territory.     As  tK)thing  but  ijtiour  could  be  acquired  then  by  the 
4ifplay  of  a  fpirit  conformable  to  this  profvdcd  anxiety,  that  fpirit  was^z-a- 
deniJj^  fufieed  Lo  (lumber;  but  m-*^  tliat  dominion  ti  to  be  obtained  by  its 
exertion^  it  is  called  for4Ji  into  new  life,  and  (hines  in  all  its  native  pwrity. 
Go6<l  H^vcna !  And  is  Uiis  monarch  weak  cric^i^h  to  believe  that  the  in- 
•rdinalc  lufi  of  powi^  to  tbc  jr^ti^aUon  of  Jwhich  he  iniiufleri  wiU  nol» 
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Iboner  or  later,  be  directed  agaihft  htmfelf!  If  he  be,  fataf  experience  witt 
coiiV4ix;e  hini  of  bis  error,  when  too  late  for  reparation/ and  he  will  fink 
in  ihe  very  gulph  which  he  haK  allified  in  preparing  with  his  own  hands. 
By  joining  in  a  ccmfederacy  with  the  neighbouring  powers  againft  their 
common  «»>einy,  he  may  (till  reilore  his  tarniAied  fame,  and  refcue  himfelf^ 
and  Europe^  from  deftrucliun.  But  this  alio,  is  an  effort  of  wifdom  and  of 
vigour*  much  more  to  be  defired  than  expected. 

Ti>c  only  ray  of  confolation  that  gfeams  through  the  dark  douds  which 
thus  oblcure  the  political  hemifphere,  proceeds  from  Russia  and  Siut^den^ 
tvboie  niagnai>im()us  monarchs,  amidll  furrounding  degeneracy,  preserve 
aod  difplay  a  iriilv  royal  Ipiril,  worthy  of  their  anccliors,  and  of  ihemfclves. 
Tbe'e  are  the  true  heroes  of  the  Continent;  and  much  it  were  to  be  with- 
•rd,  i'or  llic  peace  and  welfare  of  tnrope,  that  their  thrones  were  fixed  at 
y^fTsna  and  Berlin, 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  true  to  the  principles  which  he  has  prockiiroed 
iQ  tlie  world,  and  t'ully  prepared  to  carry  them  into  effect,  is  making  cx- 
traordtimry  levies  of  troops  throughout  his  wide-extended  empire,  and  in- 
tcndsi^  if  ncced'ary,  to  invrcale  his  army  to  a  million  (f  men!  Happy  ihould 
we  be  to  fee  fuch  an  army  placed  in  fuch  hands;  for,  certain  we  are,  it 
would  be  employed  only  tor  the  heW  and  noble  11  }Mirpofe^.  It  is  to  this 
prince  only,  and  his  worthy  ally  of  SWeden,  that  we  now  look,  with  any 
degree  ot*  confidence,  (or  clicking  the  progrejs  of  thofe  ly tlems  of  rapine 
ai)d  plunder,  which  arc  daily  extending  their  baleful  influence,  and  which 
liave  thrown  back  civilized  Eur6pe,  at  leafl  five  centuries  He,  and  he 
alone,  can  cQmhtl  Pruflia  to  be  honeir,  by  making  her  rellore  Hanover  to  its 
lawful  Sovereign-; — he,  and  he  alone,  can  refift  the  encroachments  of  Aul- 
tria'^on  the  territories  of  the  Porte  ; — and  he,  and  he  alone,  can  wreft.  Italy 
from  France,  and  drive  her  back  within  her  ancient  limits.  ,  If  cordially 
fcconded  b)^  Great  iiritain,  Ituflia  might  ft  ill  be  the  preferver  of  Euiope  \ 
fvhat  then  would  Hie  nctt  have  been,  what  would  fhe  not  have  ^tme,  had* 
Aultria  not  bafely  deferted  her,  and  had  Qie,  as  she  had  good  reason  to  exftct, 
been  joined  by  Pruffia  > 

A*  to  Turkey,  it  has  long  been  evident  that  Hie  exirts  only  by  the  jealoufy 
of  her  i>cighbours.  Within  heJelf  Ihe  contains  the  feeds  of  difiolulion  ; 
bajrbarouH,  amidli  farrounding  civilization,  the  very  nature  of  her  religion 
prevents  her  fn)m  acquiring  llrenglh  with  her  years,  and  her  fall  has  only 
been  delayed  by  the  jarring  interefts  of  the  circumjacent  powers.  .When- 
ever fhe  (loesfall,  a  new  revolution  will  take  place  in  the  polity  of  ^uropc, 
not  iefs  important  than  that  which  the  French  revolution  (the  courfe  of  which 
is  not  more  than  half  run)  has  produced.  % 

'  In  onr  domellfc  politics,  the  N»w  Adminiflration,  at  length  completed, 
^ngrollesihe  public  attention.  Thouglr  we  (hall  wait  for  their  measures  be- 
fore we  form  any  d«icifive  opinion  relpeclingthem.  there  are  fiil!  fome  points 
which  call  lor  immediate  notice*  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  when  Mr. 
Pitt  firit  came  into  oflice,  impediments  arol'c  to  the  admifiton  of  Mr.  Fox 
kito  the  Cabinet,  which  all  Mr.  Pitt's  efibrts  proved  infufficient  to  remove. 
The  objection,  however/  was  limited  to  Mr.  Fox  pcrfonally,  and  did  not 
expend  lo  any  oneof  hi<;  political  friends  and  allociates.  Yet  was  this  call- 
od,  by  the  lupporters  of  that  gt^nileman,  an  oJious  system  of  exclusion,  and  a 
violent  uQlcry  was  railed  agnnifi  it,  and  a  call  as  violent  reibunded  from* 
every  quarter,  for  a  broad-bottomed 'A(\m\u\\\rdiM^  ;  \i\  other  words,  for  anad- 
miniliration  comprehending  men  of  talents,  weight,  and  influence  (/V^^r//y 
was  never,  for  very  obvious  reafons,  included  by  ihefc  'deciaimers  fii  Iheilr' 
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Vtii  of  minifierial  qualifications),  of  every  party.  It  was  upon  th's  principle* 
tken«  the  prefent  adminift.atioti  was  /itofessfiify  formed.  But,  alasi  bow 
greatly  has  the  /kraetice  varied  froiri  the  /tmftssms  f  For  not  one  of  Mr.  PittV 
ifriends  has  been  iacluded  in  the  new  ariangement.  From  the  Cabinet  and 
from  the  Government  has  every  one  of  them  been  excluded  !  This  marked 
system  of  exclusion,  adopted  by  the  i^ery  men  who  for  months  made  it  a  fub- 
jecl  for  cenfure  and  inve^ive,  muft  have  pr(;ceeded  from  that  determined 
fpirit  of  parly,  which  it  was  the  avowed  obj«^  of  the  new  miniftrv,  and 
their  partizans  to  extiuguKh.  It  could  have  no  other  origin;  for  it  wi^ 
never  be  contended  that  Mr.  Pitl*s  party  did  not  contain  men  of  talents, 
weight,  and  influence.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lord  Grenviilje, 
Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  many  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  friends  are  faperior  in  ^tho'ie  requifitcs  for  office,  to  any  meibherft  of 
the  prefent  admtainfation.  Which  of  the  other  members,  let  us  a(k,  ar^ 
to  be  compared  with  the  Marquis  ot  Wellefley,  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord 
Camden,  Lord  Hawkesbuc^y,  Lord  Cadlereagli,  and  Mr.  Canning,  for  abi- 
lity, knowledge,  and  experience? — Who  again  can  boaft  of  fuch  iitnefrffoir 
mini(lerial(ituations,  which  reqaire  a  peculiar  degree  of  oiHcial  knowledge 
and  experience,  as  Mr.  *Long  and  Mr.  Rofe  ?  Let  us,  tli^n,  hear  no  more 
of  a^miniftry  formed  oi  all  parties.  Let  it  pafs  only  lor  what  iiis,  and  uot 
pretend  to  be  what  it  is  not.  Indeed,  the  (yilera  of  exciufion,  as  relating  io 
Mr.  Pitt's  friends,  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  that  has  no  precedent  in 
the  htflory  of  party.  Every  office  has  bten  ranlackcd,  and  we  have  hcatti 
of  fome  removals,  both  in  the  nature  of  them,  and  ni  their  manner,  moft 
difgraceful  to  every  per fon  concerned  in  the  tranfadion.  This,  however; 
and  much  more  that  we  have  to  comment  ppon,  mud  be  referved  for  a 
future  opportunity. 

Op  the  component  parts  of  the  New  Miniflry  we  have  little  to  notioe  at 
prelent.  It  unqueliionably  contains  men  of  firft-rale  talents,  of  great  weight,' 
and  infiuence  in  the  country.  It  w^re  dovvnright  blindnefs,  however,  not 
to  perceive  that  Mr.  Fox  is,  in  fadi.  Prime  Minitler ;  and  that  Lord  Greii- 
ville  is  only  nominally  fo.  How  LordT^renville  could  confent  to  fiuh  an 
arrangement  of  the  Cabinet,  we  cannot  conceive  ;  for,  if  wc  be  not  egre- 
giouifv  miftaken,  he  will  find  himfelf,  on  every  divilio^,  in  a  fmall  minori- 
ty. Wc  fear,  that,  on  moft  quellions,  tvjo  ow^y  could  divide  with  him  ;  and 
on  the  grand  quedion,  which  may  involve  the  fate  of  the  country,  Peifce 
toith  France,  Qiould  a  differenee  of  opinion  obtain  in  the  Cabinet,  he  will 
have^  at  mo  (I,  but  tiiree  fup  porters.  His  Lord  ihip  will  then  fee  and  lament 
his  own  injudicious  conduct,  in  allowing  the  exclution  of  all  Mr.  Pitt's 
friends  from  the  Cabinet ;  we  fay  allozving  for  w^c  are  fully  p^^rmaded  that 
the  meafure  did  not  originate  with  iris  Lordthip,  but  ellewhere.  He  may 
be  afTured,  too,  that  a  very  confiderable  proportion  of  his  Majefty's  (ubjccts 
segard  this  exclution  with  fentiments  bordering  on  indignation.  On  the 
admiflion  of  the,J>r</  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kings  Bench  into  the  Cabinet,  much 
-  has  already  been  faid,  and  much  more  no  doubt  will  be  faid.  It  i.s  not 
without  a  precedent,  for  Lord  Mansfiehl,  and  wc  believe.  Lord  Hardwicke, 
wereadmitted  under  (imilarcircuroliances.  Yet  thufe  precedents  arc  inlul- 
ficient  to  jul^iiy  the  meafure  which  can  never  be  viewed'  bu^  with  extreme 
jealoufy  by  the  people  of,  England  ;  who  know  that  all  (late  profecutions' 
originate  with  the  Cabinet  Council ;  and  very  naturally  fuppole  that  when 
tlie  Cabinet  are  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  and  expediency 
of  fucjh  a  profecution,  the  opiniiMi  of  the  firft  Judge  in  the  Realm  will  bo 
received  with  fomething  more  than  aejl^en.c,  ii  wili  indeed  be,  in  a  gr«at 
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meafure,  decifiye.  A  Jttd^ci,  tl^eiu  fo  fltuated,  when  afterwards  fitting  on 
the  trial  of  ll)<«  culprit,  will  not,  cannot,  have  his  mind  lb  free  from  bias, 
i'o  exempt  (irom  prejudice,  as  it  oiiglit  Co  be,  and  as  it  would  be  iq  eveiy 
other  cafe,  on  which  he  had  not  been  previoafly  confulted.  Indeed  in  what- 
ever point  of  view,  We  look  at  this  appoinment,  it  appears  to  invoU'e  fuch 
a  cunfufion  oi^  the  executive  and  judicial  charaders^  as  is  atterlj  foreign 
from  the  fpirit  of  our  laws,  and  from  the  nature  and  harmony  of  our  Con- 
ilitiition.  it  remains  for  Lord  SlJmouti  to  explain  his  reafons  for  indfting 
on  the  admidion  of  Lord  Ellekborovgh  in  the  Cabinet,  to  I  lie  exclu  tion 
of. another  of  his  friends,  Lord  Bi/cringramsuiri:,  whom  the  coalitioit 
had  felecled,  and  wiio  would,  in  all  refpecls,  l)ave  been  atterly  unobjeo 
UoRable  ! 

Other  obje^lions  might  be  urged  againft  the  feloclion  of  oflfices  for  the 
different  members  of  the  new  adtoini  ft  ration.  Lord  GRENviti.s,  who 
lias  a  morejult  and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  foreign  at&irs,  of  the  leni- 
pcr  and  dilJK>fition  of  tlie  Lluropean  Powers,  of  the  nature  of  tlielr  refpec* 
tive  relations,  connections,  and  intereQs,  than,  periiaps,  any  other  man  in 
liis  Majedy's  dominions,  is  placed  at  the  heaa  of  the  Treafury  ;  whil« 
£arl  Spenccr,  u  nobleman  who  has  a  knowledgeof  maritime  affairs  equal- 
ly exteniive,  and  who  gave  univerfai  (atisfaflion  at^thehead  of  the  Adroi* 
rait},  by  the  Hrid  integrity,  the  indefatigable  :£eal,  and  (he  honourable  im- 
partiality which  he  dilplayed  in  that  important  fituation, -has  the  fuperin- 
fendence  of  the  home  department  afligned  to  him.  It  is  but  fair  to  llate, 
however,  that  his  Lordlhip  (unlcls  we  are  very  much  deceived)  refuied  to  take 
charge  of  the  Admiralty,  altered  as  that  deparment  has  been,  by  tliehopo* 
ful  reforms  oi'  tarl  St  f^'incent  /  /  /  Wo  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  thefti;.iio* 
bleroen  are  not  fully  c^^mpeient  to  the  (itnations  which  they  hold;  thev 
certainly  are  fo,  and  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  they  will  dffcnarge  the  du* 
ties  ajttached  to  them,  with  ability  and  effe^.  Mr.  /ifiVii^tf/MV  appointment 
is  perfeclly  appropriate ;  his  mind  has  been  direded  of  late  years,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  military  affairs,  and  therefiire  lie  u  fuUy  qualified  for 
the  high  (itnaliun  which  he  holds.  Not  fo^Mr.  Grey,  who  never,  as  we 
beard,  thought  of  naval  matters,  except  perhaps  in  a  convivial  converfa* 
tion  with  his  brother  who  is  a  Pofl  Captain  in  the  navy.  But  the  &d  is 
that  Earl  St,  y'mcfnt  is  the  eflicient  firfl  Lord  of  the  Admirahy ; .  and  it  is 
he  who  will  govern  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  witk  what  efTed,  the 
4^)untr^  may  probably  judge,  froni  the  tirll  roeafure  of  his  reign; — the  re^ 
call  of  Admiral  Cornwallis  from  the  Channel  fleet,  in  th<*  command  oT  which 
be  has  acquired  immortal  honour.  We  requelt  the  pub^c  frrit  to  enquire 
how  long  this  gallant  x^teran  has  been  «v  land  Once  kevr^A  appointed  to  that 
command  \  and  then  toobCcrve  how  long  Lord  <SX  Vinecnt  will  htat  sea  dur* 
ing  his  enjoyment  of  il  ! 

Qf  Mr.  Fox  we  ftiall  fay  nothing  at  prefent.  We  are  onwilling  to  judge 
bim  from  the  path  we  would  rather  form  our  ophiion  of  him,  as  a  miniiier, 
from  the  future.  We  underlland,  however,  that  bis  language  hwariike; 
^nd  that  he  avow*  his  opinion  of  the  impradicability  of  making  peace  with 
franco  in  the  prefent  It  ale  of  Europe  in  general,  and  in  the  actual  relative 
Uate  of  the  two  powers,  in  particular.  L«t  him  and  Mr.  Grey  refume  their 
old  Anti-Gnllican  principles,  and  ihey  may  render  eflential  lervice  to  their 
country.  That  we  may  not  mifreprefent  thofe  principles,  we  (hall  (lieW 
what  they  were  by  brief  cxtrads  from  their  fpeedies,  on  the  13th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1787% 

Mr.  Fox  then  declared--^"  That  he  aev«r  could  be  brought  to  beliere, 

•'  that 
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"  that  France  was  iincere,  when '(he  profelfed  to  be  the  friend  of  Great 
"  Britain  ;  thai  notwiihlianViing  the  levily  of  French  manner^  notwith- 
*'  ftanding  the  conftilulional  inulabilily  of  ihat  people,  yet,  lo  the  alloniUi- 
"  menl  of  the  world,  during  all  their  changes  of  admliilliration,  they  had, 
"  for  more  than  a  century,  kept  to  one  regular  and  confiant  idea,  that  of 
"  ovenviening  hriJe  and  national  aggrandhenunt :  anxious  to  gfasfi  at  a  more 
*'  than  due  influence  over  tl^  other  Jiowcrs  of  Eutofie^  France  had  endeavoured  by  dif^ 
^*  fcrent  means  to  attain  her  object.  The  I  rue  lituation  of  lingland  is  tfiat  oi'* 
*'  great  maritime  power,  looked  up  to  by  the  other  po>vers  of  Elurope,  as 
"  that  to  which  the  diflrefled  (lioutd  fly  for/airiftance,  whenever  France  un- 
"  juilly  attacked  them  with  a  view  totheattainmenlof  her  favourite  objed.** 

It  is  upon  this  principle^  that  Mr.  Windham  acled  at  that  period,  and 
that  be  conflantly  atted,  during  the  lall  war,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Pitt« 
And  will  any  man  contend  for  a  moment,  that  thell-  ju^t  oblervalions  are 
ftot  ilritlly  applicable  to  modem  France? — Mr.  Grevi  in  the  fame  debate, 
and  in  his  maiden  fpeech,  maintained  the  fame  principles,  and  avowed  the, 
fame  opinions.  '  He  reprobated  "  the  boundlffs  ambition  of  France,  our 
**  natural  rival,  if  notour  natural  foe,  and  the  repeated  in  fiance.^  of  perfidy 
"  flie  had  evinced  in  the  courfe  of  her  tran  fact  ions  with  Great  Britain. 
"  He  doubted  much  of  her  aiTu ranees  of  her  cordial  amity,  and  her  piir  pro- 
'*  icmons  of  reciprocity  and  regaid.  What  has  lulled  qur  conliilutional 
"  jealoufy  to  deep?  And  does  it  evince  cither  policy  or  prudence  in  Great 
"  Britain  to  abandon  ht  old  ftrtjudices,  and  assujima  new  feeling  tor^ards  Fiance? 
"  I  am  convinced,  thatw^/7^  France  was  holding  ottf  rli'e  most  liberal  professions 
*'  rf' amity  and  sincere  regard  towards  this  count ly,  she  vjas  intent  on  the  fitnsuit  vf 
*•  ker  grand  object'^-the  annihilatiou  of  the  greatness  of  Br  itain  in  the  scale  tf  Ew  ' 
"  ri^e,  the  reduction  of  her  /i<nver,  and  the  i  uin  (f  her  navigation  and  marine ;  it 
"  has  been  her  uniform  aim  to  diminiQi  Britilh  greatnefs,  and  to  render  us 
'"  as  much  politically  infulated,  as  we  are  inlulaied  in  regard  lo  our  lacai 
"  filuation/'       .  n 

A  more  accurate  picture  of  the  condud  and  views  of  modern  France 
could  not  po(fibly  be  drawa;  let  the.'e  llutcfmcn,  tjjen,  relume  tlKJc  prin- 
ciples, and  we  Inall  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  honour  and  fafety  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  there  is  the  ftrongelt  grounds  for  believing  that  they  will 
henceloftb  aft  -upon  fuch  principles,  as,  in  a  recent  debate  in  the  Houle  of 
Commons,  they  proclaimed  the-criterion  of  Britiih  Miniller*smerit  be  tohis 
reduction  of  tho  greatnefs  and  power  of  Frai.te.*  Such  redudlion,  there- 
fore, muft,  of  liecellity,  be  thefr  grand  objed,  and  the  leading  feature  of 
their  government. 

Aa  to  the  new  Chancellor'  of  the  Exchequer  we  have  no  crilcriop  by 
which  to  decide  on  his  qualifications  fur  his  new  office,  which -he  certainly 
enters  upon,  aHer  fuch  a  predecelfor,  with  uncommo«i  difadvange.  He  is  a 
young  noblpoan  of  good  abllties  and  of  a  conciliating  difpofition  ;  and,  ia 

"'  III  Illl1<ll'-I  l».^  I  .Ifc^l-i  1,1,  I.I  ■!  ^—^1^^ 

*  It  was,  in  the  debate  aiiaded  to,  nV^inlained,  that  success  was  the 
grand  criterion  of  merit,  a  pnipolition  fo  monlirousthat  we  fhould  wonder 
how  any  rational  beiiig  could  entertain  it  for  a  moment,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  the  rage  or  party  fpirit  h  oltcn  allowed  lo  Xilence  and  fubdue 
the  plaineft  dictates  of  realon.  If  there  be  truth  in  fuch  a  proportion, 
certainly  Nafioleone  Buonaparte  is  the  Bioil  m«ritorioDs  being  on  the  luce  of 
the  earth!  Weihall  not,  hovvcver,  judge  the  new  miniftrV  by  any  fuch 
criteiion;  let  ihem  difplay  witdom  and  vigour  in  their  racaiures,  ai>d  how- 
ever the  mifcondiict  of  allies  or  tiie  fury  of  the  elements  may  roar  their 
execution,  they  Hiall  r<^ceive  from  os  th«  tnoli  cordial  and  honeli  praiie. 

hit 
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his  fpeeches  in  the  Hou^e  Commons^  he  has,  neitlier  evinced  malignity  of 
-  leraper,  virulence  of  inveflivo,  or  violence  of  party  ipirit ;  and  he  ha$ 
cronlequently  made  many  friends,  and  no  enemle<«.  He  is  fure,  therefore, 
as  indeed  is  the  whole  niiniiirv,  to  experience  a  lair  trial  and  to  meet  with 
no  vexatious  oppolition  to  their  public  meafures. 

On  the  other  members  of  the  adminiflralion  we  have  few  obfervations 
to  offer.  Mr.  Erfkine,  iince  he  has  been  Chancellor,  a  (ituation,  we 
^believe,  which  he  never  expecled  to  obtain*  has  acquitted  himfelf  to  the  per- 
fedl  fatisiadion  of  the  Bar,  and,  to  his  honour  be  it  faid,  has  not  imitated 
the  conduc)  of  too  many  of  his  political  affociates,  for  he  has  not  difmlfled 
a  fingle  perfon  from  thole  oflfices  over  which  he  has  a  perfed  controuf. 
Lord  Auckland  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  fituation  which  he  holds  at 
the  Board  of  TiaJe,  and  Lord  Moira,  equally  fo,  for  his  office  at  the  Or- 
dinance ;  but  we  are  extremely  furprized  that  a  man  of  his  known  liberality 
and  noblcnefs  ot'  mind  (hould  have  fanclioned  foroe  of  the  difmiirals,  and 
confequent  appointments,  which  have  taken  place  at  that  board. 
'  We  look  forwards  with  anxiety  for  the  mtasure^  which  the  new  miniHry 
mean  to  pronole.  ^  An  opportuivity  offers  for  repairing  the  calamities  of  Eu- 
rope b)  the  rormation  of  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  with  Rallia  and 
Sweden.  Let  (hem,  in  conjundlion/  with  thefe  powers,  keep  an  <ye  qn 
the  dominions  of  the  Porte,  uor  for  a  moment  lofe  fight  of  Egypt.  The 
Brazils  too  Ihould  become  an  object  of  their  ferious  attention,  for  very  (bon 
will  ihey  be  wrelled  from  Portugal,  and,  if  not  fecured  by  us,  tl)ey  will  be  fei- 
;eed  by  France.  In  our  hands  this  valuable  colony  might  (erve  As  a  means  of 
fecurnig  th?  independence  of  Portugal,  on  the  conclufion  of  a  peace.  It  is^ 
we  are  convinced,  the  prefent  intention  of  France,  to  revolutionize  both 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  to  render  them,  like  Italy  and  Naples,  tributary 
appendages  to  the  great  nation.  The  accom|;liQiment  of  thefe  gigantic 
plans  can  only  he  prevented  by  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  mofl  enlarged 
and  vigorous  {y^^xn  of  policy,  which,  v^hile  it  ferves  to  fruflfate  the  plans  of 
our  enemy,  may  open  new  rel'ources  and  new  channels  of  wealth  to  ourfelves. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  wa^  performed  with  public  honours  on  ^ 
the  Iwcnty-fecond  of  the  month,  was  mofl  refpeflably  attended,  by  a  nu- 
merous train  of  nobility  and  gentry.  Three  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
were  prefent:  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland  and  Cambbidce. 
Tlie  pall  was  borue  by  the  Prim  ALE  of  England  and  three  dukes; 
and  the  mofl  dignified  characters  in  the  kingdom  evinced  a  laudable  anxiety 
to  pay  a  lad  tribute  of  refpcct  to  the  memory  of  a  man,  with  whom  hts 
country,  was  the  firtl  object  of  his  attention  while  living,  as  it  was  the  lafl 
object  of  his  thoughts,  at  the  awful  moment  of  diffolution.  Peace  be  to 
his  honoured  manes !  He  will  live  in  the  memory  of  every  true  patriot  and 
Tjoni'ft  man ;  and  the  tears  of  a  jrratelu!  country  will  embalm  his  flirine  ! 

""■  ERkTSl^rrN^bUKTASr' NUMBER, 

Pag;   46,  line    r,  for  ^^titVoitcr//'  rtad  tffroiKcrjr. 

P4|5C    63,  lin^    9,  >|  ^  , 

Page    64,  line    7,   I 

Page    68,  line  31,    l/br  "  Sir  Kkhjrd  Jobb,"  read  Sii  ILr.fy  Jebb, 

—  line  40,  I 

Page    69,  Hm  i^^J 

Page    S7,  liiie  ji,  for  ^rearler**rea«l  rcwl^ri. 

page  107,  line  31,  for  <<  iic^w  ruUM,**  reud  lu-w  rai&'iL 

^ Mn**  33,  Tor  <*  whom,*'  read  wUc/f  j  and  lor  «*  lelt';r,"  read  ^Itar. 

^         ^    ■  line  51,  rV  **  affed^jvi',"*  read  afliiftive. 

Pngc  108,   line  12,  tor  <«  fit^,'*  read  its 
■  line  4C9  r<tf  *<  Diatki,*\rcad  I>p,itl|). 

^     «._._   lij)C43,  ft.r  *<  ftt  o-;,"  rrad  fcnfes. 

Pape  no,  line    .j;,  Ua  *' altciMrinnf,"  read  altention. 

^a^e  111,  1»  f  28,  fi't  "  Ff-m.-ilfr,"  r.^d  trunrifcst. 
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De  nobis  vero,  et  praefenti  noftro  inftituto,  alioriim  erit  jadtcare  5  qui  fi 
iiudiofo  favebunt  labori,  erit  cur  nobis  gratulemur;  (in  (quod  fane  expec- 
tandum  duximus)  plures  damnaturi  funt,  quae  nop  inteili^unt,  nos  faduiu 
noftrum  durato  corde  feremus.  Sicubi  verd  in  hoc  opalculo  nimis  acri 
vldebbnur  ufi.  Ailo,Criticuinque  gladium  de  confueto  more  (IrinxifTe,  illud  de 
jure  nofiro  nobis  vendicandum  ceni'emus.  Genus  enim  irritabile  Criticof 
rum  natio.  Abell  tamen  odium,  ira,  et  annulatio  prava,  imo  et  partiuin 
iiudium.  Gesn.  ad  Ho  hat. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

Memoirs  of  Richard  Cumberland^  written  by  Himfelf^  containing  an 
Jccount  of  his  Life  and  fFritingSf  with  Anecdotes  and  CharaSiers 
of  fever  al  of  the  moft  difiinguijhed  Perfons  of  his  Time,  with  whom 
he  had  intercour/e  and  connexion.  410.  Pp.  5^3.  2I.  2s.  Lack* 
ington,  Allen,  and  Co.     1806. 

IT  has  been  a  queftion  fometimes  difcufled  by  the  learned,  whether 
a  man  ought  to  write  his  own  life.  .  *  Among  the  antients,  Plin/ 
awd  Cicero  difapprove  of  the  pradlice  while  Plutarch  and  Tacitus 
recommend  it,  and  Casfar  fandtions  it  by  the  example. of  his  com- 
mentaries. Among  the.  tnoderns  a  difference  of  opinion  alfo  pre^ 
vails.  Swift,  in  his  Memoirs  of  a  Parifh  C'Crk,.  ridicules  the  frivolous 
egotifm  of  the  felf  biograplher ;  while  Johnfon,  in,  perhaps,  th^ 
beft  diflertation  ever  written  on  the  fubje^l,  maintains  that  the 
writer  of  his  own  life  is  the  moft  competent  to  the  undertaking,  as  he 
poflfefles  the  firft  qualification  of  an  hiftorian,  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth ',  and  that,  not  only  his  veracity  may  be  moft  depended  on,  bpc 
even  his  impartiality,  as  he  muft  be  well  awa^e  that  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries will'bc  vigilant  to  dete6l  and  expofe  any  vanity  or  mif-. 
reprefentations  that  he  may  be  guilty  of :  whereas  the  man,  who 
writes  the  life  of  another,  is  not  lb  much  reftrained  by  delicacy,  buc 
may  exalt  virtue,  or  aggravate  vice,  according  to  his  piejudices,  evcn^ 
fometimes,  wi(h  the  credit  due  to  an  able  advocate.  ^ 
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We  think  this  queftion  may  be  vcty  eafi^y  decided.  It  apyyears  to 
vs^  that  the  merits  or  demerits  of  felf  biography  entirely  depend  on  the 
charafier  of  the  writer,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  executes  his 
tafk ;  and,  according  to  this  principle  of  decidon,  the  work  before  u% 
is  not  o;ily  juilifiable,  but  entitled  to  the  higheft  pratfe.  It  is  a  inodeft^ 
and  nmnfy  performance,  replete  with  original  ai^d  imporAnt  informa- 
tion, ingenious  difquifition,  and  interelting  anecjote.  Such  indeed 
as  we  were  led  to  expeft  from  the  charader  of  this  celebrated  writer, 
whofe  qualifications  and  connections  were  peculiarly  favourable  to 
fuch  an  undertaking. 

Few  men  of  equal  genius,  tafte,  and  literary  afliduity,  have  moved  in 
a/phere  fo  eminent  as  the  author  of  tbefe  Memoirs  ;  he  has,  during  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  cultivated  and  preferved  an  Intimacy  with  cha- 
raders  the  moft  illuftrious,  both  for  talent  and  flation  ;  and  bis  earlj 
advantages  were  peculiarly  aufpiciQus.  His  father.  Dr.  .Denifon 
Cuniberlsnd,  was  fuccefliVely  bifho^  of  Clonfert  and  Lifmore,  and 
his  grandfather.  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland,  was  bifhop  of  Pcter- 
bcr  ugh  ;  both  men  of  learning  and  exemplary  piety :  but  a  ftill 
higher  ftimulus  to  literary  exertion  may  be  traced  to  another  quarter. 
The  great  Dr.  Bcndey,  Maftcr  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  me- 
morable as  a  conAimmate  critic  and  profound  fcholar,. was  his  ma« 
lernal  grandfather.  This  celebrated  veteran  in  literature,  who  bad 
been  the  tutor  and  friend  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  undertook  to  be  the 
condufior  of  the  juVenite  fludies  of  our  author.  To  fuch  an  illuftri* 
•us  guide  and  model  may  be  fairly  afcribcd  much  of  his  early  cele- 
iN-ity  as  a  fcholar,  and  his  fubfequent  fuccefs  as  a  fine  writer,  a  dra- 
inatifi,'  and  a  moraliil. 

It  appears^  that  few  men  were  ever  bl.iTcd  with  a  kindred  better "dif- 
pofed  or  more  happily  qualified  for  fixing  the  bias  of  the  youthful 
mind  to  worthy  purfuits,  or  tin£luring  the  firft  movements  of  tafte 
and  ingenuity  with  pure  and  genuine  principles  of  virtue  and  reli- 
gion, than  the  author  of  this  publication.  He  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  born  and  bred  in  the  bofoni  of  the  Church.  He  was  intended 
for  the  facrcd  profeffion,  and  he  ftill  fpciiks  with  regret  of  having 
chofen  anothW  line  of  life.  We  think  it  may  be  alfo  a  fub- 
jcA  of  regret  to  the  Church,  as  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
become  one  of  its  brighteft  ornaments.  Throughout  thefe  Me- 
moirs he  retains  a  purity  and  dignity  of  fentiment,  more  like  what 
might  be  expefted  from  the  cloifters  of  a  college,  than  from  a  man 
of  the  world.  Such  are  the  e(Fc<3s  of  icarly  i.npreflions.  The  apho* 
rifm  ^9  femel  eft  imbuta  recens  ftrvabit  odsrem  tefta  dm  was,  per- 
haps, never  more  ftrongiy  exemplified.  For  (hough,  from  this  gentle- 
man's commencement  at  Weftminfter  fchool  to  the  prefent  time  (a 
period  of  above  60  years)  he  muft  have  conftantly  mixed  with  the  gay 
and  the  diftipated,  where  it  v/as  frequently  impoflible  for  him  not  td 
hear  the  wit  of  the  infidel,  the  fcorh  of  the  blafphemer,,  or  the  faHieiL 
uf,  the  libertine  ;  yet  he  does  not  feerrr,  in  the  flighteft  degree,  tainted 
witl^the  licentioulnefs  or  infidelity  of  the  ^^evil  times  on  which  he  has 

falien/' 
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fallen."  The  principles  of  piety,  which  pervade  the  geaeral  ftraia 
of  his  coiT)pofition,  and  the  profound  refpe<5l,  which  he  uniformJjr 
avows,  and  manifefts  for  every  thing  facred,  do  the  higbeft  honour  to 
his  feelings  and  convid^ions — ro  his  head  and  his  heart. 

Befides  the  moral  and  religious  tendency  of  this  publication^  and  the 
literary  inftrudion  and  entertainment  which  it  affords^  it  alfo  abounds 
with  political  information  of  the  higheft  intereft.  The  ftatements. 
Which  the  author  is  fed  to  make  refpecting  public  as  well  as  private 
charaderSy  throw  confiderable  light  on  the  politics  of  the  times. 
Here  the  biftorian  of  the  prefent  reign  may  tr^ice,  ia  many  inftances, 
the .  objects  of  party,  the  itruggies  of  contending  fadons,  and  the 
varying  bias  of  the  public  mmd.  Thefe  important  fubjeds  receive  fre- 
quent elucidations,  fuch  indeed  as  m^ke  us  wiih  that  other  writers  of 
celebrity  had,  like  Mr.  Cumberland,  written  a  faithful  hiftory  of 
their  lives,  and  whatever  fell  within  theiF  own  cognisance  and  obfer- 
vation.  It  is  eafy  to  xonclude  that  fuch  biography  would  greatly 
enrich  the  general  ftock  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  Hift;>ry  of  Lite* 
rature. 

In  the  j>refent  work  we  alfo  find  many  charaderiftic  fketches  of 
eminent  perfons,  drawi>  with  the  hand  of  a  mader ;  fuch  as  may  here* 
after  fupply  a  valuable  fund  of  materials  for  illuttrating  and  adorning, 
Britilh  Biography.  Among  the  characters  here  flcetched,  are  thoie 
of  Lord  Halifax,  Vifcount  Sackville^  Burke,  Johnfon,  Goldfniithy 
Garrick,  Foote,  and  Soame  Jenyns,  who  were  the  author's  friends  and 
companions,  which  circumdancegave  him  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
his  portraits  from  life.  He  generally  toii^rhes  the  lights  and  (hades  5 
character  with  peculiar  di.licacy  and  flcill.  In  fome  inftances,  how. 
ever,  he  will,  be  thought  too  favourable,  in  others  too  concife  ^  but 
it  may  be  truly  faidof  him'as  Dr.  Johnfon  faid  of  Goldfmithy 
JSihil  tetigit  quod  non  omavrt. 

The  following  fuggeftions  on  the  anomalous  character  of  Dn 
Johnfon  will  give  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  flylO| 
and  manner :  -  ^ 

"  Who  would  fay  that  Johnfon  himfelf  would  have  been  fuch  a  chain« 
pionin  literature^  foch  ^  front  rank  fojdier  in  the  6elds  of  fame;  if  he  haw 
not  been  preffed  into  the  fervice,  and  driven  on  to  glory  'viih  the  bayonet 
of  Aiarp  neceifity  pointed  at  his  back  ?  If  fortune  had^furil^ed  .him  into  a  ' 
field  of  clover,  he  would  have  laid  down  and  rolled  in  it.  '  The  m^re  ina'* 
nuel  labour  of  writing  would  not  have  allowed  his  lalBtude  and  loVe.of 
ea(e  to  have  taken  the  pen  out  of  the  inkhorn,  unlefs  the  cravings  of  hun* 
gar  had  reminded  him  that  he  muH  fiil  the  £heet  before  he  faw  the  tabic  clotb« 
He  might,  indexed,  have  knocked  down  Oibourne  for -a.  blockheads  but  h^: 
would  not  have  knocked  him  down  with  a  folio  of  l)is  own  writing.  Hd 
-would  perhaps  have  been  the  didatorof  a  club,  and  whenever  he  lat^own 
to  converfation,  there  mull  have  been  that  fpla(b  of  firong  bold  thought 
about  him,  that  we  might  Aill  have  bad  a  colleftanea  at'ter  bis  death,  bMl 
of  profe  I  guefs  not  much,  of  works  of  labour  none,  of  fancy  perhaps 
ipmethjng  more,  efpecially  of  poetry,  which,  wi^t  £kyQUt,  I  Un««ive4rM 
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not  his  tower  ot  Hrength*  I  think  we  (hould  have  had  his  RafTclas  at  aTI 
events,  for  he  was  likely  enough  to  have  written  at  Voltaire^  and  brought 
the  queflion  to  the  teil,  if  inHdelity  is  SLuy  aid  to  wit.  An  orator  lie  oiufi 
have  been ;  not  improbably  a  parliameniarian,  and  if  (uch,  certainly  an 
oppofitionifl,  for  he  preferred  to  talk  againfl  the  tide.  He  would  indubit- 
ably have  been  no  member  of  the  Whig  Club^  no  parti  fan  of  Wilkes^  no 
friend oT  Hume,  no  believer  in  Macpherfon;  he  would  have  put  up  pray- 
ers for  early  rifing,  and  laid  in  bed  all  day,  and  with  the  raoft  aclive  reui- 
lutiuns  pofliblc  been  the  mofl  indolent  mortal  living.  He  was  a  good  man 
by  nature,  a  great  man  by  genius;  we  are  now  to  inquire  what  he  was  by 
compulfion. 

*'  Tohnfon's  firft  flyle  was  naturally  nergetic,  his  middle  fryle  was  turgid 
to  a  mult,  his  latter  ftyle  was  foftened  down  and  harmonized  into  periods, 
more  tuneful,  and  fnore  intelligible.  Hisexecuton  was  rapid,  yet  h\i  mind 
was  noteafily  provoked  into  exertion ;  the  variety  we  find  in  his  writings  was< 
not  the  variety  of  choice  ariling  from  tlie  impuUe  >of  his  proper  geniu«,  but 
talks  impofed  upon  him  by  the  dealers  in  ink,  and  contracts  on  his  part  Tub- 
mitted  to»  in  fatisfadiun  of  the  prelling  calls  of  hungry  wants;  fur  painful 
as  it  i;  to  relate,  I  have  heard'  that  illuHrious  fcholar  afTert  (and  he  never 
varied  from  the  truth  of  facl)  that  he  fubfifted  himfelf  for  a  confiderable 
fpace  of  lime  upon  the  fcanty  pittance  of  fourpence  halfpenny  per  day. 
"How  melancholy  to  reflect  that  his  vaft  trunk  and  Simulating  appetite  were 
to  be  fuppvirted  by  what  will  barely  feed  the  weaned  infant!  Lef^c,  much 
Jefs,  than  MatUr  Betty  has  earned  in  one  night  would  have  cheered  the 
mighty  mind,  and  maintained  the  athletic  body  of  Samuel  JohnTc^n  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Alas!  1  am  not  fit  to  paint  his  charadler,  nor  is  there  need 
for  it ;  E/iam  mortuus  loquitur ;  every  man  who  can  buy  a  book  has  bought  a 
Boswell;  Johnfon  is  known  to  all  the  reading  world:  I  alio  knew  him  well^ 
jefpefled  him  highly,  loved  hira  (incerely :  it  was  never  my  chance  to  fee 
him  in  thofe  moments  of  morofene.s  and  ill  humour,  which  are  imputed  to 
him,  perha{i0  with  truth,  for  who  would  (lander  him  ?  But  I  ara>not  war- 
ranted by  any  experience  of  thofe  humours  to  fpeak  of  him  otherwife  than 
of  a  friend  who  always  met  me  with  kindnefs,  and  from  whom  J  never  fejia- 
rated  without  regret.  When  I  fought  his  company  he  had  no  capricious 
cxcul'es  for  withholding  it,  .but  lent  himfeif  to  every  invitation  with  cor- 
diality, and  brought  good  humour  with  him,  that  gave  life  to  the  circle  he 
was  in.  He  prel^nted  himlclf  always  in  his  fafhion  of  apparel ;  a  brown 
coat  with  metal  buttons,  black  waiftcoat  and  worfted  (lockings,  with  a 
flowing  bob-wig  was  the  (lyle  of  his  wardrobe,  but  they  were  perfe&ly  in 
good  trim,  and  .vith  the  ladies  which  he  generally  met,  he  had  nothing  of 
the  (lovenly  philolopher  about  him ;  he  fed  heartily,  but  not  voracioutlj, 
and  was  extremely  courteous  in  his  commendations  of  any  di(h  that  pleafed 
his  palate ;  he  fuffered  his  next  neighbour  to  fqueeze  the  China  oranges 
into  his  wine  glafs  after  dinner,  which  alfo  pci chance  would  have  gone 
tinder  and  trickled  into  his  (hoes,  for  the  good  maA  had  neither  (Iraight  tight 
nor  Heady  nerves."  ^ 

From  the  following  cxtrafl  our  readers  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
author's  domeftic  comforts,  and  his  literary  parties  ;  it  alfo  inckides 
an  interefting  account  of  Garrick's  cbara^er  and  habits. 

|f  The  hamjy  hit  of  'the  Weft  Indian  drew  a  ironfidcrable  rcfort  of  the 
iriends  and  lolloweri  of  the  mufcs  to  my  houlc.  I  was  larperlativdy  Weft  in 

a  wife« 
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it  wife/  who  cotidaded  m^  family  with  due  attention  to  my  circamflances> 
yet  with  every  elegance  and  comfort,   that  could  render  it  a  welcome  and 
agreeable  rendezvous  to  my  gueAs.  I  had  (ix  children  w ho fe  birthdays  were 
comprileij  lyithin  the  period  of  fix  years,  and  they  were  by  no  means  traio^d 
and  educated  with  that  laxity  ofdilcipline  which  renders  ib  many  houfes  ter- 
"riblc  to  the  vifitor,  and  almoft  judifies  Foole  in  his  profelTed  veneration  for 
the  character  of  Herod.  My  young  ones  flood  like  little  foJdiers  to  be  review- 
ed by  thofe  who  wifhedto  have  them  drafwn  up  for  in(pe6tion,  and  were  dif- 
mifled  like  Soldiers  at  a  word.   Few  parents  had  more  excufe  for  being  vain 
than  my  wife  and  I  had,  for  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  my  daughters  even 
then  gave  promifeof  that  grace  and  beauty,  for  which  they  &fter<ward  became 
fo  generally  noticed,  and  my  four  boys  were  not  behind  them  in  form  or 
feature,  though  hot  climates  and  hard  duty  by  liea  and  land,  in  the  fervice 
oftheirking  and  country, 'have  laid  twoof  thera  in  diflant  graves,  and  rendered 
the  furvivors  war  worn  ireterans  before  their  time.    Even  poor  Fitzherbcrt, 
my  unhappy  and  lamented  friend,  with  all  his  fond  benipiity  of  foul  could 
not  with  his  carefTes  introduce  a  relaxation  of  difcipliqe  in  the  ranks  of  our 
fmall  infantry ;  and  though  Garrick  could  charm  a  circle  of  them  about  hint 
whilfl  he  a61ed  the  turkey-cock,   and  peacocks,    and  water-wagtails,  t© 
their  infinite  and  undefcribableamufementyyet  at  the  word,  or  even  look  of 
the  mother,  hi  mctus,  animoium  were  inflantly  compofed,  and  order  re-efla- 
blifhed,  whenever  it  became  time  to  releal'e  their  entertainers  from  the 
'trouble  of  his  exertions.     Ah!  1  would  with  the  world  to  believe,  that 
Ihey  take  but  a  very  fliort  and  impartial  eftimateof  that  departed  chara^er, 
whDonly  appreciate  him  as  the  bed  adtoi*  in  the  world:  he  was  mor^e  and 
better  than  that  ekcellence  alone  coi^d  make  him  by  a  thaufand  efiimable 
qualities,  and  much  as  I  enjoyed  his  company,  I  have  been  more  gratified 
by  the  emanations  of  his  heart  than  by  the  Tallies  of  his  fancy  and  imagina- 
'  tion.     Nature  had  done  fo  much  for  him  that  he  could  not  help  being  an 
a61or,  flie  gave  him  a  frame  of  fo  manageable  a  proportibn,  and  from  its 
flexibility  fo  perfectly  uifder  command,  that  by  its  aptitude  and  eladicily 
-he  could  draw  it  out  to  fit  any  (izes  of  chara^er,  that  tragedy  could  offer 
to  him,  andcontradt  it  to  any  fcale  of  ridiculous  diminution;  that  his  Abel 
Drugger,  Scrub,  or  Fribble  could  require  of  him  to  fink  it  to:  his  eye  in 
the  mean  time  was  fo  penetrating,  fo  fpeaking ;  his  brow  io  moveable, 
and  all  his  features  fo  plaflic  and  fo  accom modal ing,  that  wherever  his 
mind  impelled  them  they  would  go,  and  before  his  tongue  coul^  give  text, 
his  countenance  would  exprefs  the  fpirit  and  the  paifion  of  the  part  he  was 
encharged  with." 

On  the  management  of  vifiting  parties,  and  on  the  character  of 
fome  of  his  guefts,  our  author  makes  the  following  remarks, 

'*  I  always  ftudied  the  affortment  of  the  characters,  who  honoured  me 
with  their  company,  fo  as  never  to  bring  uncongenial  humours  into  contact 
with  each  other. '  How  often  have  I  feen  all  the  objects  of  fociety  fruf^rated 
by  inattention  to  the  proper  grouping  of  the  guefls!  The  fenfibility  of  fome 
men  of  genius\i8  fo  quick  and  captious,  that  you  mufl  firll  conlider  whom 
they  can  be  happy  with,  before  you  can  promife  yourfelf  any  happinefs 
with  them.  A  rivalry  in  wit  and  humour  will  oftentimes  render  both  par- 
ties filent,  and  put  them  on  their  guard  j  if  a  chance  hit,  or  a  lucky  fally, 
on  the  part  of  a  competitor,  engroffes  the  applaufe  of  the  table,  ten  to  one 
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if  the  ilrlcken  cock  ever  crows  upon  the  pit  agam ;  a  matter  of  &c( 
will  make  a  pleafant  fellow  Allien^  and  a  (iillen  tellow,  if  provokod  by  rait- 
lcry>  wilt  dilturb  the  comforts  of  the  whole  Ibciely. 

"  It  is  tirefome  liftening  to  the  nonfenfe  of  ihofe,  who  can  talk  nothing 
•Ife,  but  nonfenfe  talked  by  men  of  wit  and  underdanding,  in  the  hour  of 
relaxation,  is  of  the  very  finefl  effence  of  conviviality,  and  a  treat  delicious 
to  thole  who  have  the  (tl\i'e  to  comprehend  it.  I  have  knowp,  and  could 
name  m^ny,  who  und^rftood  thi«  art  in  its  perfection,  but  as  tt  implies  a 
truil 'in  thecompany^  not  always  to  be  rilked,  Iheir  praqtice  of  it  wes  not 
very  frequent.  .     ,  ^ 

'*  Raillery  is  of  all  weapons  the  mod  dangerous  and  two-edged;  of 
courfe  it  ought  never  to  be  handled*  but  by  a  gentleman,  and  never  (bould 
DC  played  with,  but  upon  a  gentleman  ;  (he  familiarity  of  a  low-born  vulgar 
man  is  dreadful ;  his  raillery,  his  jocularity,  like  the  fluking  of  a  water  ipa- 
niel,  can  never  fail  to  foil  you  with  fome  fprinkling  of  the  dunghill  out  of 
which  he  iprung. 

"  A  difagreem^nt  about  a  name  or  a  date  will  mar  the  bed  flory.that  wa» 
rver  put  together.     Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds  luckily  could  not  hear  an  inter- 

,  jrupter  of  this  fort;  Johnfbn  would  not  hear,  or  if  be  heard  him,  wou  d  no^ 
^eedhim;  Soame  jenyns  heard  him,  heeded  him,  fet  him  right,  and  tc^k 
up  his  tale,  where  he  had  left  it,  without  any  diminution  of  its  humour,  ad- 
ding only  a  few  moretwi/ls  to  his  fnuff-box,  a  few  more  taps  upon  the  lid  of 
it,  with  a  preparatory  grunt  or  two,  the.  invariable, forerunners  of  the  ame- 
pity,  that  was  at  the  heels  of  them.     He  was  the  man,  who  bore  his  part  iq 

^  all  fooieties  with  "the  mofl  even  temper  and  undi/lurbed  hilarity  of  all  the 
good  companions  whom  I  ever  knew.  He  came  into  your  houfe  at  the 
xery  moment  you  had  put  upon  your  card  j  he  drefied  himfelf  to  do  your 

?)art^  honour  in  all  (he  colours  of  the  gay ;  his  lace  indeed  had  long  fince 
odilsluftre;  bht  his  coat  had  faithfully  retained  its  cut  fmce  the  days, 
when  genderoen  wore  embroidered  figured  velvets  with  (hort  fleeves,  boot 
cuffs  and  bpckram  ikirts;  as  nature  had  caft  him  in  the' exact  motdd  of. an 
ill-made  pair  of  ftifT-ftays,  he  followed  her  fo  clofe  in  the  ia(hion  of  bisect, 
that  it  was  doubted  if  he  did  ,not  wear  tkem :  becaufe  he  bad  a  protuberarvt 
wen  jufi  under  his  pole,  he  wore  a  wig,  that  did  not  cover  above  half  his 
liead.  His  eyes  were  protruded  like  the  eyes  of  the  lobfler,  who  wears  them 
^t  the  end  of  his  feelers,  and  yet  there  was  room  between  one  of  tbefc  and 
liis  nofe  for  another  wen,  that  added  nothing  to  his  beauty;  yet  I  heard 
this  good  man  very  innocentl)p  remark,  when  Gibbon  pubiiftied  his  biftory^ 
^  that  he  wonderpd  any  body  fo  ugly  could  writ^  a  book.' 

''  Such  was  the  exterior  of  a  man  who  was  the  charm  of  tfie  circle,  an(} 
gave  a  zed  to  every  company  he  came  into  ;  his  pleafan(ry  was  of  a  fort 
peculiar  to  himfelf;  it  harmonijied  with  every  thing  ;  it  was  like  the  bread 
to  our  dinner ;  yoa  did  not  perhaps  make  it  the  whole,  or  principal  part  of 
your  meal,  but  it  was  an  admirable  and  wholetome  auxiliary  to  your  other 
viands..  Soame  Jenyns  told  you  no  long  (lories,  engroifed  not  much  of  your 
attention,  and  was  npt  angry  with  thofe  that  did ;  his  thoughts  were  ori- 

final,  and  were  apt  to  have  a  very  whimiical  affinity  to  the  paradox  in  them; 
e  wrote  verfes  upon  dancing,  and  profe  upon  the  origin  of  evil,  yet  he 
^  wsui  a  very^  indifierent  metaphyfician,  and  a  worfe  dancer ;  ill-natof e  and 
peffonality,  with  the  fingle  exception  of  his  lines  upon  Johnfbn,  I  never 
neard  fall  from  hi^  lips;,  thofe  lines  I  have  forgotten,  though  I  believe  I  was 
fb(S  lirft  PCf fop  tQ  wbow  {le  recited  th^m  j  they  were  verv  b?d,  but  be  had 

been 
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Igeen  told  that  Johnfon  ridiculed  his  metapbyfics,  and  foine  of  us  had  juft 
then  been  making  ex lempora^y  epitaphs  upon  each  other:  though  his  wit 
was  barmlefs,  ^et  the  general  caft  of  it  was  ironical;  there  was  a  terfen^fs 
in  his  repartees,  that  had  a  play  ot  words  as  well  as  of  thought,  as  when 
foeaking  of  the  difference  between  laying  out  money  upon  land,  or  pur- 
cnalins^  into  the  funds,  he  faid,  '  One  was  principal  without  interel?,  and 
the  other  intered  without  principal/    Certain  it  is  he  had  a  brevity  of  ex-, 
preffion,  that  never  hung  upon  the  ear,  and  you  felt  (he  point  in  the  very  ^ 
moment  that  he  ma3e  the  pufh.   It  was:  rather  to  be  lamented  that  his  Iady» 
Mrs.  Jenyns,  had  fo  great  a  reflect  for  his  good  fayings,  and  fo  imperfed  s 
recotiedion  of  them,  for  though  (he  always  prefaced  her  recitals  of  them 
with — as  Mr.  Jenytis  fays— it  was  not  always  what  Mr.  Jenyns  faid,  and 
never,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  Mr.  Jenyns  Paid  ;  but  die  was  an  excellent  old 
lady,  and  twirld  her  fan  with  as  much  mechanical  addrefs  as  her  ingenious 
liuiband  twilled  his  fnuif-box."  .       , 

From  the  foregoing  paflages  our  readers  may  perceive  the  author'^ 
talent  for  giving  a  dignity  to  light  fubjec^s,  as  well  as  a  due  weight 
to  whatever  is  important.  We  wifh  that  he  had  been  more  particu-* 
lar  in  detailing  the  converfations  of  literary  parties.  He  himfelf 
ieems  to  regret  the  want  of  a  Bofwell's  talent  to  report  certain  in* 
terefting  dtfct^ons — probably  his  pride  may  have  prevented  him 
from  fwelUng  Kis  book  with  other  men's  fayings;  for  it  may  be  ob* 
feryed,  that,  tliough  we  are  often  highly  gratified  with  fuch  conver- 
fations, we  do  not  always  refpeft  the  perfon  who  retails  them. 
To  be  the  colleQor  and  reporter  of  other  men's  fayings  is  confidered, 
even  at  beft,  but  an  humble  office. 

The  lovers  of  Grecian  literature  will  be  particularly  gratified  with 
the  manner  iii  which  the  charader  of  Dr.  Bentley  is  here  vindicated; 
This  venerable  champion  of  letters  and  religion  has,  been  (Irangely 
>  j»afrepr(^fented,  and  disfigured  by  perfons  who  evidently  knew  him  not.  ,  - 
His  temper  has  been  deicribed  by  hts  literary  adverfaries  as  haughty 
and  monke,  bis  fentiments  as  ftern  and  dogmatical,  his  criticifms  as 
Tiolent  and  arbitrary,  and  his  canons  and  decifions,  both  in  learning 
and  religion,  as  peremptory  and  unaccommodating.  In  the  work  be-> 
fore  us  he  is  reprefented  as  quite  the  reverfe.  His  temper  is  defcribcd 
as  mild  and  gentle,  and  his  difpoficion  as  fimple  and  playful  as  that  of 
a  child.  ^  It  was  certainly  natural  for  our  author  to  view  ^s  revered 
grandfather  and  venerable  guide  in  the  mod  favourable  light.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  his  account  of  him  is  correft ;  for  it  is  but  juftice 
to  obferve,  that  all  bis  relations  and  details  carry  with  them  the  |lamp 
of  unqueftionable  veracity.  We  have  been  rather  difappointed  in  not 
having  met  with  more  of  the  anecdotes  and  other  traditional  remaii  s^ 
of  Dr.  Bentley,  which  are  ftill  afloat,  and  which  might  have  been 
thus  preferved.  The  omiffion  may  be  coniidered  as  a  defed  in  the 
work.  ^    . 

The  other  defeats,  which  our  duty  obliges  us  to  point  out,  are  chjcfly 
^he  omiffions  of  dates,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  hiftory :  the 
Want  of  an  index  likcwife,  and  of  regular  divifions  into  fcftjons  or 

Q^^  chapters 
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chapters  will  be  often  found  an  inconvenience.    They  are^  however, 
defefls  that  may  be  eaGly  remedied  in  the  next  edition,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  foon  called  far.     The  great  advantage  of  recording  dates  with 
regularity  is  here  exemplified  in  the  Hij[lory  of  Mr,  Cumberland's  £m- 
baiTy  to  dpain,  which  account  alone  would  have  made  a  very  intereft- 
ing  volume.    The  generality  of  his  readers  will  be  furprized  how  little 
they  had  known  beforp  of  the  (late  of  fociety,  and  of  the  arts,  in  th^C 
neighbouring  nation  ;  and  every  honeft  mind  will,  no  doubt,  be  fur- 
prized  and  {hocked  at  the  cruel  and  unjuft  treatment  which  our  author 
appears  to  have  experienced  in  not  having  the  expencps  of  his  miflion 
paid  by  Ooiernment.     For  the  particulars  of  this  bufinefs  we  muft 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf,  as  our  limits  require  us  to  haiten 
to  a  conclufion  ;  we  cannot,  however,  withftand  the  pleafure  of  tran- 
fcribing  a  beautiful  and  aiFeuling  epifode  which  is  here  introduced, 
and  which  reminds  us  of  Sterne's  juftiy  admired  account  pf  the  poor 
snonk.     We  do  not  hefitate  to  give  the  prefent  tale  the  preference, 
as  more  interefting,  and  related  with  more  genuine  fenfibility. 

"  Here,"  fays  Mr.  Cumberland, '« I  muft  take  leave  to  digrefs  a  little  from 
the  tenor  of  my  tale,  u-hiUl  I  lecord  an  anecdote,  in  itfelf  of  no  other  mate- 
rial intereft  except  as  it  enables  me  to  ftate  one  among (i  the  many  reafons, 
which  I  have  to  love  and  revere  the  memory  of  a  deceafed  friend,  who  de- 
.  voted  to  me  the  evening  of  every  day  without  the  exception  of  one,  which 
I  paHed  during  my  refidence  in  Madrid.  This  excellent  old  man,  Patrick 
Curtis  by  naitie,  and  by  birth  an  Irifiiman,  had  been  above  half  a  century 
fettled  in  Spain,  domeflic  pried,  and  occafionally  perceptor  to  three  fuc- 
ceflive  dukes  of  Ofiipa.  In  this  iituation  he  had  been  exprefsly  the  founder 
of  the  fortune,  of  the  premier  Florida  Blanca,  by  recommending  him  as 
iadvocate  to  ihe  employ^ind  patronage  ©f  that  rich  and  noble  houle.  The 
•  i^bbc  Don  Patricio  Curtis  was  ot  courfe  looked  up  to  as  a  perfoh  of  no 
,  fmall  cbnfideralion  ;  he  was  alfo  not  Irfs  confpicuou«  and  univerfally  re- 
fpecled  for  his  virtues,  for  his  high  fenfe  of  honour, 'hi^  bold  fincerity  of 
ipeech  and  generous  benignity, of  foul ;  but  this  good  man  at  the  fame  time 
had  fuch'^an  ovet*  abundant  portion  of  the  amor  patriae  about  him,  was  fo 
marked  a  devotee  to  the  Britiih  intered,  and  fo  unreferved  an  opponant 
to  that  of  France,  that  it  feeiped  to  deipand  more  circumfpe6lion  than  he 
was  difpofed  to  bedpw  for  guarding  himfelf  againil  the  refentment  of  a 
party  wnofe  principles  he  arraigned  without  mitigation,  and  whofe  power 
he  fet  at  open  defiaripe  without  caution  or  referve;  though  confiderably  paft 
•BO,  his  affe6lion$  were  as  ardent  and  his  fe^Hngs  as  quick  as  if  he  had  not 
reached  his  twentieth  year.  When  I  was  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  chance  of 
recovery,  this  ^ffeQionate  creature  came  to  me  in  an  agony  of  grief,  to 
,take  his  lad  farcwel ;  he  told  me  he  had' been  engaged  in  fervent  prayer 
and  interceflion  on  m^  behalf,  and  had  pledged  before  the  altar  his  moft 
earned  and  devoted  fervice^  for  %he  confplation  and  protedion  of  my  be*- 
loved  wife  and  daughters,  if  it  fliould  pleafe  Heaven  to  remove  me  from 
^hem  and  reject  his  humble  applications  for  my  life  :  he  lamented  that  I 
had  no  fpiritoal  afliftance  of  ipy  own  church  to  refort  to ;  he  did  npl  mean 
iq  obtrude  his  forms,  to  which  I  was  not  accuftomed,  but  on  the  contrary 
jdame  pur{>QfeIy  to  tender  me  ids  fe^yices  according  to  my  owo^  and  was 
^  •'••••     '  '       •'  '  '.      •  fcady^ 
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letAyr'ii  I  would  furnifh  him  with  my  prayer  book,  and  allow  him  to 
fecure  the  doors  from  any  that  might  intrude  or  overhear,  to  the  peril  of  hu 
life«  to  adminifter  the  facrament  to  me  exadily  as  it  U  ordained  by  our 
Church,  requelHng  only  Uiat  I  would  reach  the  cup  with  n^  own  hand, 
uf\d  not  employ  his  to  tender  it  to  me.  All  this  he,  fulfilled,  oni(14ing  none 
of  the  prayers  appointed,  and  oiiiciatinz  in  the  mod  devout  and  imprellive 
manner  (thovgh  at  times  interrupted  and  overcome  by  extreme  fentibility) 
to  my  ^Gty  great  fatlsfadtion.  Had  the  office  of  inquifition,  whole  terrific 
nantion  ftood  within  a  few  paces  of  my  gates,  had  report  q^  this  which 
pafled  in  my  heretical  chamber,  my  poor  friend  would  have  breathed  out 
the  (hort  remnant  of  his  days  between  two  wsflls,  never  to  be  heard  of  more. 
From  fis^  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  ten  at  night  he  never  failed  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair  next  to  me  in  my  evening  circle,  and  though  I  faw  with  in- 
-finite  concern  that  his  conllitution  was  rapidly  breaking  up  for  the  laft  fix 
or  fevcn  weeks  vf  my  ilay,  no  perfuafion  could  keep  him  from  coming  to 
iBe«nd  expofing  his  declining  health  to  the  night  air;  at  lal!  when  Twas  re- 
called and  had  fixed  the  day  for  my  departure,  dreading  the  effect,  vyhich 
the  adl  of  parting  for  ever  ilflghc  nave  upon  his  exhauftcc)  frame,  I  endea- 
voured to  impofe  upon  him  ^  later  hour  than  I  meant  to  take  for  ray  felting 
out,  and.enjoined  firift  fecrecy  to  all  my  party  j  butthefe  precautions  were 
in  vain ;  at  thrfc©'  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  entered  the  receiving 
it>om  I  found  my  poor  old  friend  alone  and  wailing,  with  his  arms  extended 
to  embrace  me,  and  bathed  in  tears,  fcarcely  able  to  fuppoit  himfelf  on  his 
tottering  legs,  now  miferabiy  tumified,  a  fpediacle  that  cut  my  heart  to  tho 
quick,  and  perfectly  unmanned  me.  He  had  purchaied  a  number  of  malles 
of  fome  pious  mendicants,  which  he  hoped  would  be  efficatious  and  avail 
for  our  well  doing ;  he  had  no  great  faith  in  amulets  he  toid  roe,  yet  be  had 
brought  mq  a  ring  of  Mexican  workmanftiip  and  materials,  very  ancient 
and  confecrafed,  and  blelTed  by  a  venerable  patriarch,  of  the  Indies^  fince 
canonized  for  his  miracles;  which  ringiiad  been  highly  prized  by  the  late 
Duchefs  of  Ofuna  for  its  efHcacy  in  preferving  her  from  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  though  he  did  not  prefume  to  think  that  I  would  place  th<^  llightr 
efl  confidence  in  its  virtue,  yet  he  hoped  I  would  let  him  bellow  it  on  the 
perfon  of  the  infant  daughter,  which  was  born  to  me  in  Spain,  whom  I  then 

fave  into  his  arms,  whilli  he  invoked  a  thouiand  blefiSngs  upon  her.  He 
rought  a  very  fine  crucifix  cut  in  ivory ;  he  faid  he  had  put  up  his  lall 
prayers  before  it,  and  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  lie  down  upon  his  bed 
and  die,  which  as  foon  as  I  departed  he  was  prepared  to  do,  fenfible  tliat 
his  lafl  hour  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  he  (hould  fnrvive  our  reparation  a  very 
few  days.  I  prevailed  with  him  to  retain  his  crucifix,  but  I  accepted  an 
exquifite  Ecce  Homo  by  El  Divino  Morales,  and  exchanged  a  token  of  re- 
inembrance  with  him;  I  faw  him  led  out  of  my  houfe  to  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Ofuna  near  at  hand,  and  whilfl  I  was  yet  on  my  journey  the  intelli- 
gence reached  me  of  his  death,  and  may  the  God  of  mercy  receive  him 
intobUfs!!'' 

The  foregoing  inftance  of  benevolence  and  brotherly  love,  exifting 
between  t^Vo  religious  men  of  different  perfuafions,  is  truly  exemplary : 
and  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  inftances  would  be  more  frequent, 
did  not  political  incerefts  interfere;  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as 
it  does  AOMppear  that  any  adequate  remedy  can  be  ever  app^*^d. 
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The  impf  rfefiion  of  all  human  inftrtuttons  and  of  human  natiire  it-*- 
felf  prevents  it  j  much,  however,  might  be  done  by  enlightened  indi- 
viduals, and  our  author  affords  a  diftinguiflied  example.  In  his  dra* 
matic  produftions  he  has  dil played  fingular  merit,  by  endeavouring  to 
diminiih Religious  antipathies  and  national  prejudices,  particularly  ia 
hJs  comedies  of  the  Weft  Indian,  the  Faftiionablc  Lovers  and  the  Jew. 
His  philanthropy  and  benevolence  of  difpofition  arc  alfo  confpicuous 
in  the  work  before  us.  He  always  mentions  his  friends  with  kind- 
xwfs,  and  his  contempprarics  with  deference  and  j^fped.  He  cele- 
brates the  witty  circles  in  which  he  himfelf  fo  often  bore  a  part, 
with  that  gay  vivacity  which  they  then  excited,  and  with  that  piea- 
fure  and  chearfuhiefs  which  their  reColle6lion  is  calculated  to  infpire. 
We  do  not  find  here  any  trifling  garrulity,  or  other  fymptom  of  old 
age,  though  the  author  has  pafTed  his  74th  year.  The  fVyle  is  remarkable ' 
for  perTpicuity,  prccifioii,.  elegance  and  force.  Mr.  Cumberland 
'Hill  fupports  the  reputation  which  he  has  fo  long  eftablifhed,  that  of 
a  fine  writer  i  and  he  alfo  maintains  anddemon(l;ates  in  thefe  Memoirs 
a  more  noble  charafler — ^that  of  a  virtuous  ind  good  man. 

We  could  fill  many  pages  with  extradls  peculiarly  beautiful,  enter- 
taining, and  inftrudive.;  but  we  (hall  not  detain  our  readers  from 
perufing  a  work  that  will- be  eagerly  read,  and  univerfally  admired  ; 
and  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  but  a  very  inadequate  ana- 
}yfis.  We  lake  leave  by  fincerely  wifhing  the  author  health  and 
bappinefs,  long  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  a  life  fo  honourable  to  him* 
h\f,  and  fo  ufeful  to  fociety.  ^ 


^Fir  in  I>ifguife ;  or  the  Frauds  of  Neutral  Flags.'    8vo.  Pp.  220. 
48.  boards.     Hatchard.     1805. 

THIS  trafl  is  the  produ&ion  of  no  common  pen  ;  it  treats  of  a 
fubjedl  the  moft  important  to  the  welfare,  the  commercial  inte- 
rcils,  and  the  political  and  maratime  greatnefs,  of  the  country;  and 
the  fubjcd,  great  and  comprehenflve  as  it  is,  is  difcufled  with  a  degree 
of  knowledge  and  ability  fully  adequate  to  its  importance>  Whoevef 
fball  read  it  with  the  expectation  of  finding  any  thing  to  gratify  the 
fpirit  oi  tartyy  will  ct?rtainly  meet  with  difappointment.  The  author, 
like  ourfelves,  acknowledges  no  party  but  his  country  ;  to  uphold  her 
intercfts,  to  maintain  A^r  independence,  to  afTert  her  fuperiority  on  her 
'  natural  element,  and  to  vindicate  bar  juft  claims  to  the  advantages  to 
which  it  fairly  entitles  her  ;-^-this,  and  this  only,  is  bis  objedl.  In 
the  purfuit  of  it  he  traverfes  a  vaft  freld ;  he  unfolds  fcenes  of  ini«f 
quity ;  hie  developes  fyftems'of  ff  aud ;  he  unmaflcs  an  abandoned  horde 
of  trading  peculators,  fleeped  to  the  very  ears  in  filthy  corruption  | 
apd  difplays  to  the  naked  eye  an  enormous  mats  of  villainy  and  per* 
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jnry,  wbich  cannot  be  contemplated  by  ^  Chriftian  mii^d,  witboot 
horror. 

At  the  very  commeRcement  of  his  traft,  the  author  ftrongly  depict 
the  confequences  which  muftTefult  from  thedofcat  of  our  continental 
allies.  . 

*•  A  fingle  campaign,  if  difaftrous  to  our  alUes,  may  realife  fome 
of  the  late  threatsof  Buonaparte.*'  He  may  acquire  *'  a  new  line  of 
coaft,  new  ports,  new  countries,"  and,  then,  he  fairly  tells  us  thecon- 
fequence — "the  defeat  of  our  confederates  would  be  refleded  back 
upon  ourfelves — would  leave  France  more  at  lib. rty  than  ever  to  turn 
her  whole  attention  to  her  war  with  this  country,  and  to  emplof 
againft  us  ftill  augmented  means  of  annoyjLnce  ;'*  U  would  render  our 
dangers,  as  he  truly  fays,'  ♦*  more  imminent,"  though,  I  truft,  he  is 
miftaken  in  the  infulting  conclufion,  that  it  would  **  infu redout-  fall/* 
Such  a  difaftrous  campai^gn  has  occurred ;  and  the  Arft  confequenco 
has  ^nfued;  and  from  this  circumflance  the  work  derives  additional 
importance ;  and  demands  rhore  ferious  attention. 

The  author  then  adverts  to  the  means  wHich  thijinveterate  enemy 
of  our, country  has  prepared  ftv  our  deflruftionj  and  whicli  conlifl: 
in  his  conflrudlion  of  fleets,  the  formation  of  his  marine,  and  the  irp- 
provcmcnt-of  his  ports,  objects  to  which,  as  he  declared,  with  fome 
truth,  to  the  Germanic  princes,  that  all  the  refources  of  his  empire  had 
been  direded.  Nor  are  bis  threats,  it  is  contended,  to  be  ^defpifed^ 
for^  adds  our  authof, 

"  I  prppofe  to  (hew,  in  !he  encroachments  and  Grauds  of  the  neutral  flags, 
a  nurlery  or  refuge  of  the  confederated  navies;  as  well  as  the  fecret  coo- 
duits  of  a  large  part  of  thofe  imperial  refources^  the  pernicious  application 
of  which  to  tjie  reftitution  of  his  marine*  the  UJurper  has  lately  boafted.-^  ' 
I  propofe  to  (liew  in  them  his  befi  hopes  in  a  naval  war;  as  well  as  channels 
,  of  a  revenue,  which  fuftains  the  ambition  of  France,  and  prolongs  (he  mi* 
ieries  of  Europe," 

After  obferving  that  France  is  not,  by  any  means,  fo  much  .impo* 
▼erifljed  as  (he  ought  to  be,  when  her  mod  expenfive  eftabliflimenis, 
and  the  lofs  of  her  commerce  are  confidered,  he  proceeds  to  fhew 
whence  this  extraordinary  (late  of  things  proceeds. 

"  To  impoverifh  our  enemies  ufed,  in  our  former  conlefts  with  France 
and  Spain,  to  be  a  fare  effecl  of  our  hodilities^  and  its  ex^tent  was  always 
proportionate  to  that  of  its  grand  inllrumeiit,  our  luperiority  at  iea.  We 
diftrelFed  their  trade,  we  intercepted  the  produce  of  their  colonies,  and 
thus  cxhaufted  their  treafures,  by  cutting  off  their  chief  Iburces  of  revenue, 
as  the  philofoplter  propofed  to  dry  up  the  fea,  by  draining  the  rivers  that, 
fed  it.  By  the  fame  means,  their  expenditure  was  immenfely  increafed,  and 
wa(led  i^  defeniive  purpOfes.  They  were  obliged  to  maintain  fleets  in  dif- 
tant  parts  of  the  world,,  and  to  furnifli  rtrong  convoys  for  the  prote6!ion  of 
'  their  intercourfe  with  their  colonies,  both  on  the  outward  and  homeward 
^voya^es.  Again  the  frequent  capture  of  thefe  convoys,  while  it  enriched- 
our  ieamen,  and  by  the  increafe  of  import  duties  aided  our  revenue,  obliged 
9ur  enemies,  at  a  frefh'expence^  to  repair  their  Jofs  of  (hips;  and  when  4 

convoy 
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convoy  outward-bound,  was  ihe  ruhje6l  of  capture,  compelFed  them  either 
lo  difpatch  duplicate  fupplies  in  the  fame  fealbn,  at  the  rilk  of  new  difafters, 
or  toieave  their  colonies  in  diftre{s,  and  forfeit  the  benefit  of  liieir  crops  for 
ihe  year. 

"  In  (hort,  their  tranfmarine  polTefllons  became  expenfive  incumbrances^ 
rather  than  fources  of  revenue;  and  through  the  iteration  of  fuch  lotfes, 
more  than  by  our  naval  viflories,  or  colonial  conquefls,  the  boufe  of  fidurboa 
was  vanquilbed  by  the  niafters  of  the  fea. 

•'  Have  we  then  loft  the  triumphant  means  of  fuch  efTeftual  warfare;  or 
have  the  ancient  fields  of  vi6lory  been  neglected? 

."  Neither  fuch  a  misfortune,  nor  fuch  folly  can  be  alleged.  Never 
was  our  maritime  fuperiority  more  decilive  thanin  the  lafl  and  prefent  war. 
'We  are  ftill  the  unrcfifted  raaftcfs  of  every  fea,  and  the  opeh  intercoarfe  q£ 
our  enemies  with  their  colonies  was  never  (b  completely  precluded;  jet  wc 
do  not  bear  that  the  merchants  of  PVatice,  Spain,  and  Holland  are  ruined, 
or  that  their  colonies  are  diflreded^  much  leis  that  their  exchequers  are 
empty.     ^ 

'*  The  true  folution  of  thefe  feemlng  difficulties,  is  this — The  cominer- 
•ctal  and  colonial  interefis  of  our  enemies,  are  now  ruined  in  appesirance 
only,  not  in  rcalit^^.  They  feem  to  have  retreated  from  the  ocean,  and  to 
have  abandoned  the  ports  of  their  colonies,  but  it  is  a  mere  rfise  dg gucrrt. 
They  have,  in  effect,  for  the  mofi  part,  only  changed  their  8ags,  chartered 
ir.any  yelTels  really  nfeutral,  and  altered  a  little  the  former  routes  of  their 
trade.  Their  tranfmarine  fources  of  revenue  have  not  been  for  a  moment 
deflroyed  by  our  hoftilities,  and  at  prefent  are  fcarcely  impaired.*' 

Here  th^  we  have  the  true  caufe  of  the  comparative  profpcrity  of 
•Trance,  and  of  her  ability  to  protraS  the  war.  Though  fhe  and  her 
allies  have  fcarcely  a  fingle  tnerchantman  on  the  feas,  all  the  produce 
of  their  rcfpeflive  colonies  is  carried  home  to  them  in  neutral  vefTcls, 
and  is  fold,  in  their  own  countries,  at  a  lower  price,  than  the  produce 
of  our  colonies  can  be  fold  for  in  London.  This  is  an  evil  of  the  ut- 
moft  magnitude,  and  of  the  moft  alarming  nature,  in  whatever  point 
of  view  it  be  regarded.  It  is  indeed  a  wide-fpreadine  mifchief  whofe 
fatal  confcqiienccs  extend  to  the  very  vitals  of  the  ftate ;  abforbing, 
as  it  were,  all  its  juices,  palfying  its  faculties,  withering  its  powers, 
annihilating  its  flrength,  and  accelerating  itsdifTolution.  No  wonder 
then  that  this  intelligent  writer  ihould  have  exerted  all  the  energy  of 
bis  capacious  mind,  in  difl'edling  it  for  public  exhibition,  and  in.de- 
vifing  means,  if  means  cowld  be  devifed,  for  its  corredion.  With 
this  view,  he  confiders,  ifL  Its  origin,  nature,  and  extent.  2d.  The 
remedy  and  the  right  of  applying  it.  And  3d.  The  prudence  of  that 
refort.  He  fets  out  with  a  fad,  too  notorious  to  be  difputed,  and 
^founded  on  a  priirciple  too  jufl  to  be  attacked  ;  namely,  that  all  the 
European  powers  have  monopolized  the  trade  of  their  own  colonies  ; . 
and,  unqueflionably,  they  have  an  undoubted  right  fo  to  do;  with 
what  force  can  neutral  powers  claim,  in  time  of  war,  a  privilege 
which  they  do  not  enjoy  in  time  of  peace?  or  how  can  they  be  in- 
juxed  by  being  prevented  from  doing  that  in  war,  which  thdy  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  right  to  do  in  peace  ?    In  order  tu  get  rid  of  the 
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inconvetiience  produced  by  our  maritime  fuperiority,  France,  in  the 
war  of  1756,  relaxed  from  the  ufual  feveiity  of  her  colonial  policy,  in 
order  to  induce  neutral  fiiips  to  convey  for  her  to  Europe  that  colonial 
produce  i?vhich  (he  could  not  convey  herfelf,  without  almoA  a  certainty 
of  capture.  We,  however,  protefted  againft  this  fraudulent  manoeuvre, 
and  the  neutral  fliips  fo  laden  were  condemned  in  our  prize«courts» 
and  on  this  principle — ^^that  a  neutral  has  no  right  to  deliver  a  belli- 
gerent from  the  preflurc  pf  his  enemy's  hoftilities,  by  trading  with  his 
colonies  in  time  of  war,  in  a  way  that  was  prohibited  in  time  of 
peace."  This  principle  is  ftriflly  juft  ;  and  ought  never  to  be  de-: 
parted  from,  unlefs  partially  and  under  very  particular  circumftanceti 
indeed.  Convinced  of  this  our  governmenf,  in  17939  iflucda  royal 
inftruflion  to  our  naval  commanders  *'  to  flop  and  detain  for  lawful 
adjudication,  all  veffels  laden  with  groods  the  produce  of  any  French 
colony,  or  carrying  proviflons  or  other  fupplies  for  tne  ufe  of  any  fuch 
colony.*' 

The  Americans,  however,  many  of  whofe  merchants  are  here  proved 
to  be  a£luated  by  the  mod  abominable  fpirit  of  cupidity,  not  to  be  re* 
ftrained  by  any  fcnfe  of  honeily  or  of  (hame,  contrived  to  elude  the 
effect  of  thefe  moft  falutary,  and  moft  neceflary  regulations ;  and,  the. 
relative  fituation  of  their  country  to  the  Weft  Indies  greatly  facilita.ted 
the  accomplifliment  of  their  unprincipled  and  fraudulent  defigns.  But 
in  this  they  were  aided  by  what  we  muft  confidir  as  an  impolitic  re- 
laxation of  the  rule  already  noticed ;  for  in  January  1794,  the  order  to 
feize  neutral  (hips  laden  with  ^he  colonial  produce  of  our  enemies  was 
con:^ned  to  fuch  fhips  only  as  were  bound  to  Europe  \  and  a  fubfe-' 
quent  order,  iflued  in  1798,  ftill  further  linjited  the  right  of  feizure, 
by  confining  it  to  neutral  vefTds  bound  to  countries  nc.t  their  own* 
Hence  a  door  was  opened  to  endlefs  equivpcaticn  and  abufe,  by  •which 
the  American  traders  entered  in  (hoals. 

Thefe  men  now  became  the  chief  carriers  between  the  Weft  Indies 
and  Europe  5  and  by  their  means,  have  our  enemies,  without  the  rilk 
or  expence  of  fending  out  convoys,  without  even  any  merchantmen 
of  their  own,  received  the  produce  of  their  colonies,  and  fupplied 
thefe  colonies  with  every  thing  of  which  they  flood  in  need.  The 
mode  in  which  this  fmuggling^ranfad^ion  was  carried  cJh  was  fuch  as. 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  moft  experienced  veterans  in  fr^ud, 
and  fwindling,  in  the  old  world. 

When  a  flilp  arrived  at  one  of  their  por^^s  (the  ports  of  America) 
to  neutralize  a  voyage  that  fell  within  the  reflridion ;  t.  g,  from  a 
Spanifli  colony  to  Spain,  all  her  papers  were  immediately  fentcn  fhore, 
Qr  deftrbyed.  Not  one  document  was  left  which  could  difclpfc  the 
fa£l  that  her  cargo  had  been  taken  in  at  a  colonial  port;  and  new  bills 
of  lading,  invoices,, clearances,  and  paflports  were  put  on  board,  all 
importing  that  it  had  been  Ih'pped  in  America.  Nor  was  official  cer- 
tificates, or  oaths  wanting,  to  fupport  the  fallacious  pretence.  The 
fraudulent  precaution  of  the  agents  often  Went  h  far,  as  to  di (charge 
^Ithe  officers  and  crew,  and  fometimes  even  the  maftcr,  and  to  ihip 
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an  CBtire  new  company  in  their  ftc^^d^  who,  being  ignorant  of  the 
former  branch  of  the  voyage,  could,  in  cafe  of  examination  or  capture, 
iiipport  the  new  papers  by  their  declarations  and  oaths;  as  far  as  their 
l^nowledge  extended,  witn  a  fafe  confcience.  Thus,  the  (hip  and 
cargo  were  fent  to  fea  again,  perhaps  within  eight  and  forty  hours  of 
her  arrival,  in  a  condition  Co  defy  the  fcrutiny  of  any  Britifli  cniizer, 
by  which  ihe  ihould  be  (lopped  and  examined  in  the  courfe  of  her 
pafiage  to  Europe.  By  (hatagems  like  thefe  the  commerce  between 
our  enemies  and  their  colonies  was  carried  on,  even  more  fecurely  thaa 
if  neutrals  had  been  permitted  to  condudl  ii  in  the  moft  open  man-% 
ner,  in  a  dircSt  and  fmgie  voyage. 

Under  fuch  circumftances  of  fraud  the  (hips  efcaped  feizure,  and 
accident  alone  ever  fubjeded  them  to  the  cognizance  of  our  prize  tri- 
bunals.  An  accident  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  the  author. 

f  *'  A  fliip,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  fugars  from  the  Havannah^  on  her 
pafTage  to  Charlellown,  the  port  to  which  (lie  belonged,  was  flopped  and 
examined  by  a  Britifh  privateer.  As  the  papers  were  perfedlly  clear,  and 
concurred  wjth  the  mailer's  declaration,  in  fliewing  that  the  cargo  was  going 
on  account  of  the  ^American  owners  to  Charleflown^  where  the  voyage  was 
to  end,  the  (hip  was  immediately  releafed. 

*'  Afler  a  flay  of  a  f^w  days  at  that  port,  (lie  failed  again  with  the  famo 
identical  cargo,  bound  apparently  to  Hamburgh,  perhaps,  in  fad,  to  Spain ; 
but  with  an  entire  neifv  fet  of  papers  (irom  the  owners  and  the  Culloni 
Houfe,  all  .importing  that  the  cargo,,  not  one  packet  of  which  had  been  in 
fact  landed  fince  (heieft  the  Havannah,  had  been  taken  on  board  atChartef- 
town.  .  The  fact  alfo  was  folemnly  attefled  on  oath. 

"  Soon  afler  the  commencement  of  this  fecond  jxirt  of  her  voyage,  Ihe 
Wa$  agaih  brought  to  by  a  Britidi  cruizer;  and  her  paper<s,  aided  by  the 
maflers  affeverations,  would  doubtlefs  have  induced  a  fecond  diffbinal,  but 
for  one  aukward  coincidence.  It  happened  that  the  vifiting  cruizer,  was 
the  very  fame  privateer  By  which  (he  had  been  boarded  on  her  voyage  from 
the  Havannah  ;  and  whole  commander  was  able  to  recognize  and  identify 
both  her  and  her  cargo,  as  thofe  he  had  lately  examined. 

"  This  cafe  came  by  appeal  before  the  Lords  Commifiioners,  who  find-: 
ing  the  above  facts  clear  and  undifputed,  thought  them  a  fu^icient  ground 
ibr  condemning  tlie  property.  They  held  Hhat  the  touching  at  a  neutral 
port,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  colourably  commencing  a  new  voyage,  and 
thereby  eluding  the  reflrictive  rule  of  law,  in  a  branch  of  it  not  relaxed  by 
the  royal  inltructions,  could  not  legalize  the  tranfaction ;  but  that  it  ought 
neverthelefs  to  be  conlldered  as  a  direct  and  continuous  voyage  from  the 
hoflile  colony  to  Europe,  and  confequently  illegal." 

It  would  even  feem  as  if  the  American  government  connived  at 
thefe  frauds,  which  would  difgrace  a  gang  of  buccaneers ;  for  their 
agents  at  their  different  ports  gave  receipts  for  duties  never  paid,  in 
order  to  aSbrd  fome  corroboration  to  the  afTertion  of  the  mafter  of  the 
(Iiip  that  the  cargo  was  bona  Me  neutral  property,  and  that  he  yfz% 
really  bound  only  from  Europe  or  from  the  colonies  to  an  American 
port,  without  having  any  ulterior  deftination.    Having  related  fome 
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IG^aies  of  this  nature  which  have  been  brought  to  Kght  in  our  counts, 
the  author  fubjoins  the  following  very  appropriate  remarks. 

"  Too  much  time  may  perha))s  appear  to  have  been  fpent  on  the  hiftory 
of  thefe  circuitous  voyages,  which,  though  an  exteniive^  form  but  a  fiDgl6^ 
branch  of  the  abufes  I  vvilh  to  expofe. 

"  It  was  however  nol  unimportant  to  fliew  in  it,  the  true  fubjed  of  thofip 
violent  clamours  with  which  the  public  ear  has  been  lately  adailed.  The 
reeent  invefl^es  of  the  Moniteur,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Aniericaa 
merchants,  which  have  been  echoed  by  our  own  newfpapers,  and  fali«;ljr 
alleged  to  have  produced  conceflions  from  his  MajeHy's  government,  have 
all  had  no  founder  foundation,  than  the  late  conddct  of  our  prize  courts  as 
here  explained,  in  regard  to  this  indiredl  trade.  The  fole  offence  is,  that 
thofe  tribunals,  finding  themfelves  to  have  been  deceived  for  years  pall  by 
fallacious  evidence,  have  refolved  to  be  cheated  in  the  fabe  way  no  longer. 
It  is  on  this  account  only,  and  tlic  coni'equent  capture  of  fome  American 
Weft  Indiamen  fuppofed  to  be  praclifing  (he  old  fraud,  that  we  are  ac* 
cufed  of  inftilting  the  neutral  powers,  of  innovating  oh  the  acknowledged 
law  of  nations,  and  of  treating  as  contraband  of  war^  the  produce  of  the 
Weft  India  IHand^. 

**  Though  thefe  colluiive  voyages  are  (he  moft  general  abufe  of  the  inr 
diligence  given  by  the  royal  inft ructions,  and  are  a  mode  of  intercourfe 
vrith  the  hoftile  colonies,  )>eculiarly  produdtive  of  a  fraudulent  carriage  for 
the  enemy  on  his  own  account  under  neutral  riifguife,  the  fuppreflion  of  the 
pradice  would  by  no  means  remedy  the  enormous  evils  which  refult  from 
that  intercourfe  in  general. 

"An  adherence  by  our  prize  tribunals  to  their  recent  precedents,  will 
no  doubt  put  a  flop  to  the  re-exportation  from  neutral  ports,  of  the  fame 
colonial  produce,  in  the  fame  identical  bottom,  and  on  accotint  of  the  fame 
real  or  oftenTible  owners  by  whom  it  was  imported  ;  but  a  change  oF  pro- 
perty in  the  neutral  country  wiM  be  a  falfe  pretence  eafily  roade^  and  not^ 
eafily  dete6ted:  nor  will  the  fubfiitutionof  a  different  veOel,  add  very  itMicb 
to  the  trouble  or  expence  of  the  tranfaction.  Two  fhips  arriving  atx>ttt  the 
fame  time,  in  the  fame  liarbour,  may  commodioully  exchange  their  Citrgoes> 
and  proceed  (afely  with  them  to  the  fame  places,  of  ulterior  deilinaiion* 
]n,  fliort  new  methods  of  carrying  the  produce  of  the  hoil  lie  colonies  to  anj 
part  of  Europe,  will  not  be  wanting,  nor  will  thtjre  be  any  dearth  of  means 
for  amply  fupplying  thofe  colonies  with  the  mannfa6tures  of  their  parent 
ftate,  fo  long  as  both  are  permrlted  not  only  to  be  brought  to,  but  exported 
from  a  neutral  country,  according  to  the  exifting  inftruAion.'* 

The  author  truly  aflerts  that  **  not  a  fwgk  merchant  Jhip  under  a  flag 
inimical  to  Great-  Britain^  now  crojjis  the  Equator^  or  tr'averfes  the  4t* 
lantic  Ocean ;"  and  farther  adds,  that  "  with  the  exception  only  of  a 
very  fmall  portion  of  the  coafting  trade  of  our  enemies y  not  a  mercantile 
fail  of  any  dtjcriftion^  no%v  enters  or  clears  from  their  ports  in  any  prart 
of  the  globe ^  but  under  neutral  colours.*'  His  obfervations,  however, 
are  principally  limited  to  the  colonial  trade  of  our  enemies  j  and  they 
call  for  the  attention  of  our  miniilers,  in  a  mod  imperative  way. 
Great,  moft  alarmingly  great,  is  the  commrr?e  which  '*  thus  eludes 
the  grafp  of  our  naval  hoftilitics  j"  and  dreadful,  moft  dreadful,  will 
the  confequences  of   this  piadice  be  to  our  country,  if  it  be  not 
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very  fpeedily  checked. .  'J^ht  regtfters  at  Lloyds  daily  proclaim  the  ar« 
rival  of  American  (hips  from  the  colonies  of  our  enemies,  which  arc 
known  to  be  laden  with  their  produ£lions ;  and  which  return  with  a 
cargo  of  (lores  and  other  neceflaries  fpr  the  ufe  of  thefe  colonies. 
^'  Nor  is  it  only  in  their  own  ports^  that  our  enemies  receive  the  ex- 

STts  of  America  and  of  Afia,  in  contempt  of  our  maritime  efl^^r-ts. 
amburgh,  Altona,  Embden,  Gottenburgh,  Copenhagen,  Lilbon, 
ani^  various  other  neutral  markets,  are  fupplied,  and  even  glutted  with 
the  produce  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  fabrics  of  the  Eaft,  brought 
\  from  the  profperous  colonies  of  the  powers  hoftile  to  this  country. 
By  the  rivers  and  canals  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  they  are  floated 
into  the  warehoufes  of  our  enemies,  or  circulated  for  the  fuppiy  of 
their  cuftomers  in  neutral  countries.  They  fupplant,  or  rival  the 
Briti(b  planter  and  merchant,  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
and  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  fupplant  even  the 
toanufafturers  of  Mancbefter,  Birmingham  ajid  York(hire ;  for  the 
looms  and  forges  of  Germany  are  put  in  a6lion  by  the  colonial  pro- 
duce of  ourenemies,  andare  rivalling  us,  by  theaniplefupplies  (which) 
they  fend,  under  the  neutral  flag,  to  every  part  of  the  new  world. - 

He  next  prefents  u&  with  a  comparative  account  of  expence  of  ia- 
furance,  &c.  for  (hips  bound  from  hoftile  colonies  to  America  and 
thence  to  Europe ;  and  for  our  own  (hips  coming  dircft  from  our  Co- 
lonies to  the  mother  country.  The  refult  of  this  comparifon  is,  that  as 
the.  premium  of  infurance  from.  Martinique  to  France  before  the  war 
was  3  per  cent,  while  from  the  Britifh  iflands  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  it  was  only  2  j  the  advance  occafione'd  by  the  Britifh 
ihipper,  cqnvoy  duty  being  reckoned  as  infurance,  is  nolefs  than  8 
per  cent,  and  if  we  compare,  in  the  fafls  before  given,  St.  Domingo 
with  Jamaica,  the  advance  to  the  former,  will  be  found  to  be  7,  to 
the  latter  only  about  i  per  cent. 

>  We  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  nefarious  plan,  here  fo  ablydifdofed, 
which  refleds  at  leaft  as  much  difgrace,  upon'individuals  of  our  own 
country^  as  other  parts  of  it  do  on  the  Americans. 

*'  An  objeQiori  heremay  naturally  arife^  to  which  I  regret  that  a  fliame- 
ful  but  conclu(ive  anfwer  can  be  given.  Since  the  rates  of  infurance  which 
I  have  mentioned  as  the  current  prices  of  prote6lion  to  the  commerce  of 
'  our  enemies,  when  carried  on  under  neutral  colours,  are  thofe  which  are 
paid  in  this  country,  to  BritiQi  under>writers,  and  an  inCufance  on  (he  pro* 
perty  of  enemies  is  illegal,  the  hoflile  proprietor  may  be  thought,  not  to  be 
«fle61iially  fecured;  for  fhguld  his  fecret  be,  as  in  the  event  of  capture  it 
fomettmes  is,  drfcovercd,  the  infurance  will  be  void.   « 

*'  Neutralizing  agents,  1  firft  anfwer,  are  not  fo  incautious  after  twelve 
years  experience  in  their  bufinefs,  and  in  the  pradice  of  the  BriliHi  prize 
courts,  as  to  expofe  their  condituents  very  frequently  to  detection.  But 
fuch  as  this  rifque  is,  Ihe'mafqueraders  have  found  an  effectual  mean  of 
avoiding  it.  Though  a  flrange'and  opprobrious  truth,  it  is  at  Llojcl's  Coflec 
lloufe  perfectly  notorious,  that  our  underwriters  confent  to  fland  between 
the  naval  hofiilitics  of  their  country,  and  the  commerce  of  her  difgoifed'  ' 
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ttfTc  and  dUcorery. 

*^  Hie  node  of  the  traiisaAion  is  this  x — a  policjr  is  eacecotedy 
•tKhatOMqr  be  pcodttciblcmaAy  court  ^justice,  for  the  propettf  is 
ioittted  as  neatral ;  but  a  private  instniment  is  afcerwards  signed  by  the 
MKlerwiiccrs,  by  which  they  pledge -theanelres,  ihat  they  wall  not*  iA 
ease  offova,  dispute  the  neutrality  of  tbe  property,  or  avail  themsdrei  of 
any  acosenceptonooncmg  It  to  be  hostile*  Sometimes  a  verbal  engag^emeaC 
to  duaetfsdt  is  tboaghtsufficient)  hat  it  has  no>Kr,  become  a  very  general  prac^ 
iice  to  redoce  it  into  writing ;  and  in  the  one  mode,  or  the  other,  these  re^ 
kaaea  of  the  warranty  or  represent^itton  oftieatrality  are  almost  nniversal. 
It  is  true,  snch  stipolations  are  not  binding  in  point  of  law ;  bot  every 
one  kiiows»  that  at  Lloyd's  Cofftie.House^  as  well  as  at  the  Stock. Sx^ 
change  afvd  Newmarket^  those  contra^,  which  the  law  will  not  enforce^ 
^  are  on  titoit  very  accoant,  the  mo^t  ucred  io  the  estioHite  of  the  partie% 
and  the  most  ioviolaUy  observed. 

'*  The  enemy,  therefoiv,  has  as-  fall  security  fet  his  low  premianii  as 
the  Britiah  importer  for.  his  high  one ;  nor  is  the  comparatise  lesult  of 
o«r  pRmises  shaken  by  the  expence  of  this  special  addicioa  to  the  policy  ; 
for  in  tite  rates  of  insoranoe  which  I  have  given,  the  extra  chaige  of  the 
koDoraty  stipalation  is  incladed.  For  six  per  cut.  the  British  underk 
srcher  will  warrant  Spanish  property,,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  from  the 
tiavannah  to  Spain,  by  way  of  America ;  though  he  receives  what  is  equal 
to  sevca  on  British  property,  of  the  same  description,  carried  with  con«i 
voy,  and  in  far  better  bottoms,  from  Jamaica  to  London..  \ 

**  The  proportion  of  this  premium,  which  may^be  reckoned  as  die  priee 
of  the  secret  undertaking,  is,,  I  understand,  one  per  cent.  It  catmot  he 
sanch  qsore,  since  the  excess  of  the  whole  war  preroiam  above  that  which 
was  pid  oil  the  diredii  voyage  in  time  of  peace^  is  only  two  percent. 
The  point  is  of  no  importance  to  our  calcnlation  ;  but  it  is  striking  toro« 
ie6l,  how  small  an  additional  premium  is  enough  to  compensate  the  iosmr 
Ibr  the  ride  of  the  detedion  of  hostile  property  under  the  neotral  cover,  in 
iM\  cbmm^ious  new  invented  course  of  the  colonial  trade.  Can  we  wocii. 
der  that  BQonaparte  should  be  indignant  and^damoroos  at  ibe  bat  aiitmfH 
9f»ur  ftize  cpurn  to  rt strain  it  V* 

We  can  regard  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  most  ini^ttoua^ 
traffic^-^in  no  other  light  than  as  a  set  of  commercial  trait§rSf  w|io  wiU 
aacrtSce  the  intsSM;  find  prosperiry  of  their  country  to  a  base  and  da*- 
gtading  spirit  of  )H^arice.     Such  men,  be  their  weahhand  consequence 
Mrhat  tiiey  itiay,  at  Lloy4*s  Co&ee-House  or  the  Rpyal  Exchance»  ' 
tiHttt  be  ob}eifts  of  execration^  to   every  man  who  abliors  doumo^ 
dealidg,  and  loves  his  ^ounny.     The  autlior  of  this  tra<5^  admooishca 
dierti  t^ch  somewhat  too  mo^  forbearance,  as  we  think,  but  cerw 
taioly  in  a  strain  of  ippressive  eloquence,  that  must^  ifany  thing  caag 
n^w  tbeie  men  to  a  seoae  of  their  doty. 

*^  Let  te  remimt  them  of  the  ittoral  obligation  of  obeybg,  b  t^ 
ataoee,  ail  ijreU  as  ill  form,  the  Unir  of  tMrr  country ;  and  that  the  ral^ 
«rUeh  ferbida.tW  insoranoi  of  an  eft^mf's  pt^fihf^  ttt  havitt  becll 
^  irp.  xciix.  rift,  xxttu  R  fistoM. 
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ftttnded^sdeljr  on  .a  regard,  to  the  safety  of  the  mtdnvfn$tt**'fAney  dkf- 
^ have  no  private  right  to  wave  its  application.  .,       . 

^  -Some  |KrsQU,?pcrbapa,  may  find  ab'cscwe  or  palliation  of  iHs  prat. 
tice«  to*  sttisff  thtir,own  conaciencev  io^  idoobt  of  the  poblie  vrilitjr  of 
the  l«w^  which  thef  thus  violate  or  cvadr^  fbt  specious.  «rgo«cfin  have 
hecn  heretofore  offered,  to  prove  that  a  hflligerent  state  mz^y  advantage* 
Otttiy  perntt  ill  si^eAs  to  tn^fe.  the  goods  of  an  eocibx  from  capture ; 
Md  tbif  pestUent  meial  heresy;  the  .bane  of  our  age>  which  resohice^very 
dttty  into  expediency,  may  possibly  have  its  proselyte*  at  Lloyd's  as  well 

>  Mi  at  Paris*  With  soch  men  as  have  imbibed  this  most  peroiciotti  eKror»  1 
have  not  time  to  reason  on  their  own  false  priodples ;  thoogh  the. notion, 
that  it  is  politic  to  insure  an  enctny  against  our  own  hostilitiea^  jordtmani 
atrably  erroneoas,  and  stems  as  alrange  a  paradox:  as  any  that  the.vma 
ptedBeAlon  for  oMiqee  discovery  ever  s«ggested«  I  can  only'  offer  to 
^m  a  short  ergomefit^  which  ought  to  he  decisive,  by  obserriog,  that 

'  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature*  and  of  our  ablest  statesmen  in  geneialf  haacosw 
eluded  against  these  snsuranees  on  political  grounds ;  t>tberwiae  they  would 
have  been  permitmd)  instead  of  beings  as  they  are,  prohibited,  hy  kw* 
i     **  fii^  1  conjure  the  British  underwriters  to  refled,  that  thw  it «  wide* 
diffeienee  between  the  insurance  of  an  enemy's  property,  &irly  paUing  oa 

,  -the  seas,  i^^  such,  in  his  own  name,  and  the  insorance  cf  the  same  pf0^n|f 
^nder  a  fraudiiient  neutral  disguiae-  By  the  former  tfan9aAiol^.  isdeedi 
itfae  law  is  more  openly  violated,  .^bot.  is  the  latier,  the  law.breakinf  Ml 
•alandestinecoKktraft',  is,  in  effirf^,  a  conspiracy  of  the  underwriter  with  the 
enemy  and  his  agents,  to  cheat  our  gallant  and  meritorious  fellow.4iri)jeAs; 
the  naval  eaptors,  as  well  as  to  frastrate  tbe  best  hopes  oCoof  country^,  in 
!tlie  present  very- arduous  contest* 

i.'  f*'  Besides,  by  what  immoral  means  is  the  safety  of  the  ejsderwritert  Itf 
theae aecree  contra^  consulted?  It  will  not,  it  cannot,  be  denied,  that 
•insKad  of  the  paltry  considerations  for  which  they  now  consent  to  release 
Tdm  warranty  of  neutrality,  they  would  require  more  than  double  the  opea 
ftrcflnum  for  that  release,  if  they  did  not  rely  on  theefieA  of  those  perjorioa 
•end forgeries  by  which  capture  or  condemnation  is  avjoided.  The  under;, 
mqfiter,  therefore,  wJio  enters  into  the  clandestine  compad,  it  an  aocessory 
to  those  crimes.  .     \  .  . 

<'  But  is  this  all ,?  Does  he  not  direflly  contra^  for,  and  suborn,  as  wefl 
nis  aiiet  them  ?  For  whose  benefit,  and  at  whose  instigation,;  are  diose  false 
affidavits  and  fi^itipus  documents  transmitted  from  the  neutral  country; 
which  are  laid  before  the  courts  of  prize  in  these  cases,  as  evidence  of  the 
property,  after  a  decree  for  further  proofs  ?  Tbe  datment  reoeivet  the 
;»um  insured  ftdm  the  underwriter,  and  allows  the  lactcj  to  prosecute  the' 
4^1aimf«>r  his  own  reimbursement ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  neq^ssary  evi* 
j4etK:e  is  fucnished  by  the  one,  and  made  use  of  by  the  oth^r  to  support^  ^ 
.Do^Ofs'  Cpfnmons„  the  fa(fl  of  a  representation,  which  at  Lk>yd*a  Cafiee^ 
liouse  is  known  to  be  false." 

What  claim  xo'respe^ ability^  or  even  to  creJh,  let  us  asfc^-caifi  tlial 
j1ianiTaTe,:whp  fKooxK^yvifrauJuUtu  instrument^  in  order  tp.proinote 
}ii>  own  jiitcrest,  and  to  deprive  others  of  their  lawful  due  ?  If  ttui  fa^ 
iioc  au  i&.Qf  4^  ^¥t4i^^i^^^  pf^iiff^9^  of  ihc  nwtfoul M/i^stXt 
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ve  know  Dot|  w«  confess,  what  aAs  deserve  to  te  lo  «liafiAf^h&^ 
It  is  the  very  worse  species  of  swineliing.  .  s    ^ 

*'  ThU  bad  and'  dangerous  praQIce  is  not  ^uliatr  to  tbe  ooderwtiMa 
on  colonial  produce  an^  supplioe,  bat  extendi  io  aUaost  every  other  Jpeci4» 
orcomrberce,  that  is  no\V,  jnrauduleptly  carried  on'.Qiidef  neatral  colours. 
Every  contest  in  our  priz^  courts,  resped^ing  property  so  hisured,  becomei) 
an  unnntufal  strugglei  betweon  British  captors  fairly  asserting  thctt, 
rights  onder  the  lavir  ofwar,  and  British  underwriters  dande&ttnelf  opposkfr 
those  rights  under  cover  of  foreign  names.  Every  sentence  of  coiidea^ 
nation,  in  siach  cases,  is  a  blow,  not  to  the  hostile  proprietor,  but  to  our 
o^n  fellow  sobjeAsJ  <  ' 

**^  If  the  danger  of  disloysl  correspondence,  in  order  to  preveot  or  de^ 
feat  a  capture,  if  the  augmented  means  of  imposition  on  the  coof  ts  of  prias^ 
or  if  !he  cheap  and  effe:^ual  prote^on  given  to  theeneay^  be  (considered^ 
so  eidier  vie^,-«his  bad  practice  ought  to  be  imiAediately  aboiislisdi      ' 

'*  But  there  is  a  still  more  important  and  sacrpd  reason  for  its  aupprtssioo.^ 
If  oeutrai  merchants  will,  violate  tke  obligations  of  troth  and  justice,  ia 
order  to  profit  unduly  by  the  urar,  the  societies  ^  wbich  they  belong 
wlU'soop  feel  the  poisonous  cffed^s,  ^n  the  de^terioratlon  of  private  morals  | 
for.  habits  of  fraud  and  perjury  will  not  terminate  in  the  oeatralisinf 
€mplo)'ffients  that  produced  them.  *  But  with  the  profits  which  tedoond  ttt 
them  and  their  employers,  let  them  also  monopolize  the  crimes.  Let  tH 
not  soifer  at  once  in  oar  belligerent  interests,  and,  what  is  far  mote  vate* 
able,  our  private  morals,  by  sharing  the  contamination  \  lee  us  not  be  the 
jiccompHces  u  veil  as  the  viAtms  of  the  guilt. 

'*  Since  it  is  not  enough,  chat  the  engagements  in  question  are  vi»id  it' 
law,  they  oogltf  to  be  prohibited,  under-severe  penalties,  as  well  on  tht- 
broker,'  who  negotiates,  as  on  the  underwriter,  who  subscribes  them/* 

,  In  prder  to  shew  ;he  bare^faced  impudence  with  which  t])i$  scan* 
dalous  aystem  of  fraud  is  pursued,  in  the  profligate  anempt  to  .convcrr 
hpstik  into  Jiotfra/ property ,  the  author  adduces  the  following  fuQit^ 

"  Merchants  who,  immediately  prior  to  the  last  war,  were  searcdy* 
"known,  even  in  the  obscure  sea.port  towns  at  which  they  resided,  havo 
suddenly  started  up  as  sole  owners  of  great  numbers  of  ships,  and  sole  pro* 
prietors  of  rich  cargoes,  which  it  would  have  alarmed  the  wealthiell 
merchants  in  Europe,  to  hatard  at  once  on  the  chance  of  a  market^evfo  if) 
peaceable  tinutf.  ^  A  man  u  ho»  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  a  pettjr 
sho(*maker,  in  a  small  town  of  East  Friesiand,  had,  at  One  time^  ijo 
Vessels  navigating  as  his  property,  under  Prussian  colours. 

<<  It  has  been  quite  aeommon  case,  to  find  individuals,  whoeoofessedljr' 
had  but  recently  cooimeficed  business  as  merchants^  and  whose  eomnef  • 
ctal  establtsbmepts  on*  shore  were  so  insignificant,  that  they  somecimea 
had  not  a  single  clerk  in  tKeir  employment,  the  claimants  of  oomeroue 
cargoes,  each  worth  many  thousand  pounds ;  and  all  destined  at  the  same 
'time,  with  the  same  species  of  goods,  to  the  same  precarious  markets. 

<<  The  cargoes  of  no  less  than  five  East  Indiamen,  all  composed  of  the 
xich  exports  of  Batavia,  together  with  three  of  the  shif^,  were  eotem* 
porary  purchases,  on  speculation^  of  a  single  house  at  Providence  ill  Rhode 
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Umif^tA  Mwfe  ill  bound,  ts  asserted*  to  tHaf  Amef kraii  port ;  wjxre,  H 
^scarcely  ncrcetsary  ^o  add,  no  detnand  for  their  eaijoes  existed, 

**  Adventures,  not  less  gijantici  wcte  the  subjc^s  of  voyages  from  the 
Mldnies  of  DutcK  duYana;  co  the  nairral  ports  of  Europe ;  and  from  the 
Spanish  West  Tndies  to  Korth  America.  Vessels  wereacnt  out  from  the 
panimonibus  northern  ports  of  the  latter  country,  and  brought  back,  in 
ibundahce,  the  dollars  and  gold  ingots  of  Vera  Cra2  and  la  Plata.  Sin« 
j^le  fhipt  have  been  found  returning  witt^ bullion  on  board,  to  the  value  of 
ftom  a  hntidred,  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Spanish  dollars,  besides 
Taluahle  catgoes  of  othef  colonial  exports* 

"  Yet  even  these  daring  nd venturers  have  becft  eclipsed.     One  Aeutral 
house  has  boldly  contxa^edfor  all  the  merchandize  of  the  9utch  East  India 
Company  at  Batavia ;  amounting  in  value  to  no  less  than  one  xmllioa 
ae^^)  hmidred  thousand  pounds  steHlng/' 
^*  ^  ' 

fiy  the  means  here  detailed,   our  enemies  are  benefited  beTond 

^akoiation,  white  we  sustain  even  morethatt  a  proportionate  loss,  ihe 
autlior  does  ndt  seek  to  delude  the  mind  of"  his  reader  by  theoretical 
argumeiitSy  but  enforces  convi£lion  by  un<Ieniah}e  and  recorded  fids* 
AH  tlie  mantBi^res  of  the  enemy  to  screen  these  trading  swiqdlers 
iiom  the  natural  cffcA  of  their  friudj  arc  detailed  from  evidence  de- 
livered htfbf^  ou)  prize-tribunals ;  and  it  is  on  this  solid  ground  that 
he  eredls^his  whole  fabric  of  legitimate  dedu£ttons«  We  lament  ihac 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  through  the  series  of  bis 
|a£ls,' and  thiough  the  \\lK>le  chain  of  his  reasoning;  but  we  hope 
t^attbi^  book  wilKbe  generally  read,  as,  no  analysis  can  convey 
a;i  a4ec|iiat6  notion  of  its  contents.  He  most  justly  reprolifttes  the 
base*c.oiuli|A  of  the  Americans,  and  shews  that  all  their  violeni  one* 
cries  against  this  country^  proceed  only  from  the  polluted  louroe  of 
disappointed  avarice,  and  they  are  therefore  utterly  disgraceful  to  atiy 
Govermftevt  which  can  be  m'can  enough  to  sanAion  them* 

One  of  the  nrany  fatal  cfieAs  of  this  tteutraftztd  commerce  has  been 
fhec^ttndionrofthtrpradHce  of  privateering,  which,  in  former  wars, 
was  highly  beneficial  to  tills  country  in  many  respefts.  But  our 
enemieii,  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  ti)e  same  reason,  have  extended 
tliis  practice  beyond  all  Tenner  example. 

Our  Author  docs  not  content  himself  with  having  pointed  o«t  the 
etil ;  for  he  suggests  the  only  adtquate  remedy. 

''  For  that  grand  evil,  which  it  is  my  main  objeA  to  consider,  mi 
tphich  is  oee  great  source  of  all  the  rest,  the  remedy  is  sufficiently  obviDUS* 

**  if  neutrals  have  no  right,  but  through  our  own  graluitoos  concttsion^ 
to  carry  on  the  colonial  tvade  of^our  enemies,  w'e  may,  after  a^vafdnabte 
notice,  withdraw  that  ruinOns  indulgence;  and  meantime,  hold  those  whe 
claim  the  benefit  of  it,  to  a  strid  compliance  with  its  terms*.  If^  after 
the  revocation  of  the  license,  the  commerce  shall  be  still  continued,  wt 
vmf  justifiably  punish  the  violators  of  our  belligerent  rights,  bv  the  sfi. 
:fufe  and  eonfiscation  of  such  ships  a:  shall  be  found  engaged  in  tne  oiem^,- 
fogeih(jrwith  their  utrgoes* 
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'  ^  Tliitthn  U'an  illoivaUt  ooiiift,  wtlf  natBe  iiis^tA;'^y  tfeflne  Wtt 
udmit  the  tn^e  to  be  illegal.  It  is.tlie  pKtent  mode  of  pioceeJi^ 
against  SQcli  aeotrals  as  an  deteded  ia  voyages  which  aie  stift  Mi  to  bf 
prohibited;  and  has,  in  theic  ca^e,  I  belie ve»  ceased  to orcalioa^ oow 
fdatnt  hy  the  states  to  ikhKh  they  belong,  ^      '\, 

<'  This  leoiedy  abo cannot  fail  to  be eftAoal.  There, will  be  t«o  tt>dfti4^ 
fiAitiooa  pretences,  when  the  immediate  voyage  itself,  in  respett  to  tM 
place  of  departure^  or  destination^  is  a  sufficient  cauve  of  forfeiture;  -fef 
fhe  illegal  &A  mu^  be  known  to  every  aian  on  board,  moit  app6a(| 
fron}  the  papers,  unless  all  the  public^^  as  well  as  private  instrurnents  are 
fAitioQs,  and  besides,  wpuld,  for  the  inost  part,  be  discoverable,  not  onljr 
60BI  rhe  piace  of  capture,  and  th;  course  the  ship  is  steering,  but  fr<>o^  ^^^^ 
nature  of  the  cargo  on  board/' 

If  this  were  done,  the  enemy  would  be  compelM  to  trust  the  f  ror 
duoe  bf  his  terrttoies  to  the  procedtion  of  nis  x>wn  fiag ;  wh^a  ouf 
ships  of  war  ami  privateers  would  have  their  usuaf  encomagenieAt ; 
and  the  nation  its  usual  advantage,  in  the  capture  of  his  mcr^hanHpei^ 
and  in  the  defeat  of  hi^  fleets,  ft  is  to  prevent  us  from  having  r^oni^ 
|o  this  measure  of  self-preservatioil»  diat  the  governments  pf  France 
and  America  :itc  so  loud,  sp  violent,  and  sq  s^nsele^,  \n  their  decUf 
nations  and  inveAives. 

'<  Boboaparte  declaims  on  the  ntac^time  despotism  of  EngUndi  witfc 
ilie  sfioe good  grace  'withJ#Uch  he  imputed  assassinating  prinpples  to  the 
J>mc  D'Eii^ien,  ^edidy  to  Toussaint,  and  ambition  to  the  Hoase't^ 
Aostria.  It  IS  hispaeultar  style,  »i  all  eases,  not  merely  to  defiimehit  ene. 
fBiet,  b«t.tia  impute  to  them  the  very  crimct,  whi^  he  is  himself,  at  d« 
same  mo^MMSy  perpetiating ;  and  t^  which  they  are  the  intended  viAtms; 
He  is  quite  jo  charaAer,  therefore,  when  he  accuses  us  of  trampling  ot  t^ 
sttaritime  righis  of  other  nations,  while  he,  by  t}ie  ai4  of  those  verjr 
natioiis,  is  subverting  our  own. 

.  '*  He  calk  us  the  tyrants  of  the  sea  $  but  if  the  throne  is  oun,  he  ha| 
flfched  away^the  scrptvei  and  our  naval  diadem,  like  his  own  iron  cfQwn 
t£  Lomba^y,  is,  ia  a  commerfsial  point  of  view»  cumbersome  and  worth* 
fcss.  This  ^npire  is  not  like  bis  own;  for  the  imperial  family  are  les'i 
fcvodnd  m  It  than  their  enemies.  We  traverse  the  ocean  at  a  greater 
^ar^,  even  (or  security  on  the  passage,  than  ^ose  who  fiave  nb  s&a^ 
S|itlie4oflaaia« 

'f  The  usurper's  favourite  topic,  of  late,  has  been  the  liberty  of  liavi. 
|P|lijiii  y  \k  would  bef  thought  the  d^mpipn  of  the  common  rights  of  all 
SHfttkiK  %xzH%.  What  f  has  he  forgot,  or  does  he  expe^  Europe  or  Ameiica 
|»foi^,  tbs  reoent^eopdaft  of  France  f  -Kothing,  It  is  qbvious,  buthi| 
^^wmcesfty^icy^v  pis  vents  his  teeurriogi  at  this  mpipent^  to  the  fuK 
smtest  ol  Aat  eytr^vagant  pRteniion  on  which  the  neutral  powers  weae 
1^  sksmefolly  plundered  4^*^  ^  M^t  war ;  and  for  a  release  of  whi^ti 
\^  amniptcr,  M,  Talley>an<^  ^kpianded  *f«  hemnconp  de  Varment"  oF 
'  AMiPf*i<"  I  aiaan  the*  monstroorprei^Mion  bf  a  t\^t  ta  C(>nfiscafe  every 
vaotasi'skiii  ssiAeamy,  in  whi<i|i)  ops  bale*of  Sn^h  merchanjiii^  was 

f^  Yet !  he  will  clamour  for  the  freedom  of  the  seaS|  as  he  did  for  ihe 

fieedoHt  of  FrancCj  till  his  nputralixing  friends  shall  lil^re  placed  him  in  a 

^      '^  R  3 /      ,    '       /condition 


m^  oUsMtfAL  entrtetitr.     . 

MoAitili  ts  iHtHTf  i».  Bttt  tteqM  M»  fiarM  b»  tv«r  deitfoyed  by  tbtir 
0fW^9  thef  will  fi^,  ai  TrpiiekflQeo  hiive  ddnc>  the  heavy  yoke  of  a  new- 
|re<)f4dc»potisai,  insteadof  tboit  mild  »nd  ancient  laws,  which  they  were 
tbemUy  peftmled  to  rejed.  .)  at 

"  The  only  liberty  which  tkst  ii»po$tor  Witt  fcr  a  moment  patronise, 
4^hfraf  Hiea  ar  on  shore,  is  that  liberty  which  ceosiais  solely  in  the 
absence  of  order>  and  in  the  power  of  invading  withimpmity  the  lone- 
eiiablisked  rights  of  others.  It  is  a  jacobin  liherty  only  which  be  woald 
fi^e  to  oaTi^ation*  till  his  own  iron  booda  for  it  are  forged.'* 

Tbi^  is  a.trae,  though  faintj  pifture  of  the  usurper's  love  of  firteJ^m  ! 
The  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  shew,  that  tlie  protc^ion  thus 
afforded  hy  i^eucral  po^er^  to  the  property  of  our  enemiea,  isan  a& 
6'  hostility  towaids  this  country  ;  and  he  confutes  with  great  ability, 
^tnd  onamwcrdhle  jirgumentSy  the  objections  ^which  interested  apccu- 
/laton  either  have  proposed,  or  may  pro|X)scj  to  the  adoption  of -the 
remedy  which  he  suggests.  He  stims  to  place  some  reliance  oo  the 
tSitt  whic!)  his  arguments  may  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  America,  who  ai'e  allowed  to  reason  on  political  afFairs,  aod  to  en- 
joy the  blessing  of  a  free  press.  But  in  France,  he  laments,  the 
peop^e  tan*  know  nothing  but  What  their  tyrant  chuses  they  should 
know. 

■'  •"•♦    ''-'•.  •         .        ' 

^  I  regsrd  it  as  not  tl]«ieast  peritoQScircuinstiiK:e  in  the  present  s|ale  of  Stu 
fdpe,  tlttt)>y  the  uliprecedenieddespoiism  exentised  over  the  press  in*Franoe, 
in  a  positive  as  well  as  negativjc  medci  an  ardent  and  intelligent  people  can 
joot  only  be  (cept  in  pro/ound  ignorance  of  the  ^true  nature  of  ^aUic  e venta^ 
and  the  rpal  conda<l  of  their  government  towards  foreign  nattons,  hot  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  of  fadts  <lianietricaUy  opposite  to  the  tmth ;  for  1^ 
these  means  they  can  be  made  to  eogaee  cordially  in  any  measares,  how. 
4ver  contrary  to  their  own  honour  ind  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  safety 
of  their  neighbours.  Tlie  case  seems  absolutely  new  ;  not  only  in  degtee, 
but  in  ^)ecies ;  lor  the  ministers  of  France  professiijg  only  to  diiefl  aa 
I  official  eorfief  in  0|ia  of  their  many  newspapers,  are  in  truth  the  polstioal 
editori  of  them  all  \  and  ibey  even  oblige  such  for^gn  prints,  as  thejr 
allow  to  be  brought  into  ih^  eoaptry,  to  usher  in  or  confirm  their  vmk 
toendadoos  sutements  ;  sp  tbat  a  pi^ioMS  public  is  aftualfy  starved  ioio 
the  digestion  of  their  poisonous  intelligeQce,    from  the  want  of  mxf 

ertkerftpd.  '  ' 

<^  Under  other  dasfotic  gpvonimenti,  if  the  pM;pk  havehad  no  amantli 
dmj  have  had  as  Jittle  inclinaticmf  to  ca«vais  afairs  of  state.  IgMmnt 
jad  ifldil^teiit,^  cheif  bodies  have  been  at  th«  disposal  of  tht  apvcieign  | 
mt  popular  opinion^  and  fteling,  are  powerful  engines  io  the  handa  i  a 
Koveffftmenti  which  their  charaiElem  cooJd  net  supply:  asid  haime the 
ftren|rth,of  an  absolute,  haabaen  eoonterpeiied  \^  the  spirit  andcoirgjr 
ef  a  tree  cfNi|titotioo  ^  but  bf^  iovitinf  a  ^|hly  cif  ilited  people  eo  waww|. 
end  eheatio|  them  witfa  fallaeious  pitoEiiseai  both  thest  advamagea  ate  StfU 
Hiidably  umted.  Tke  peblie,  in  this  oooatiiral  stat^ ,  twamof  a  eeBt«u> 
in  whieh  brutal  HMe  is  monttrmisly  assoiiated  with  the  powers' «f« 
lati^oi)  agefkt/'  •'.'.*.,- 


fTar  U  Disgiiifi  cVM  FrUuis^fNoitral  Fkis.    ,     kl^ 

*  •  trt)6'attenipf  b^  made  tocoonteraA  the  ttfe&%  df  thli  fifoW  tntolef- 
aUe  mental  tyranny ,  on  the  Continenr  of  Europe,  it  is  ioipossiUe  to 
estimate  the  fatal  consequences  that  will,  ultimately,  ensue  from  it,  to 
this  country.  It  has  already  done  ws  great  injury  ;  and  every  day  it 
will  do  OS  more. 

Id  ihe  last  division  of  this  work  the  Author,  very  prudently,  qon- 
siders  the  consequence  of  hostilities  with  America  (compared  vvitli 
the  cooscquence«  of  our  pre^nt  condu<Si),  provided  her  rulers  shoul4 
be  mad  enough  to  plunge  her  into  a  war  with  these  kingdoms,  on 
account  of  our  assertion  of  a  right  which  never  can,  with  any  fairness, 
be  questioned,  because  it  is  a  right  which  has  been  ahvays  exercisc4 
by  independent  states,  and  is,  incksed^  essential  to  Qur  preservation. 

**  At  present  the  royal  prerogative  of  sospendsi^  the  right!  of  wir^ 
in  favour  of  particular  branches  of  commerce,  or  particular  nierchanrs>  is 
.very  liberally  exercised  :  Papal  dispensations  were  not  more  easily  ob- 
taincd  in  the  days  of  Lutheis  than  dispensations  fronv  the  law  of  war,  now 
are  from  his  Majesty's  government :  but  kt  it  be  remembered,  thalt  wh^ 
xhfi  Pope  thus  relaxed  the  ancient  war  of  the  chureh  ^against  ^in,  he  shoo^  hia 
t>wn  supremacy  y  and  these  salt  water  indulgences,  tend  perhaps  to  produce 
a  similar  eied  on  the  maritime  greatness  of  Englaiui*  I  am  far  from 
Uamsng  the  exercise  of  this  wholesome  prerogative,  in  a  moderate  degree, 
and  upon  well  investigated  grounds  ;  as  for  instance,  when  it  enabled  oolr 
merchants  to  import  com,  during  a  scarcity,  fromHoUam! ;  but  when  itia 
used  for  the  mese  convenience  and  profit  of  every  merchant  who  chases  to 
apply  for  it,  and  whocanoier  some  flimsy  ex  frtt  suggestion  of  iwblic 
^otility,  in  has  petition  for  a  license  y  the  praAice  becomes  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous inroad  on  that  great  maritime  system,  which  it  behoves  iis  so  much 
to  maintain. 

J    «  Should,  however,  the  neutral  powers  .be  insane  enough  to  ^  fo  war 
with  us,  &r  the  sake  of  the  colonial  trade,  the  well  segulaied  use  of  this 
.prerogative  would  soon  shew  them  their  folly ;  and  obviate  every  incosu 
irenienee  to  which  our  dwn  coo)merce  might,  in.  consequence  of  the  new^ 
war,  be  exposed.  Though  I  cannot  undertake  to  defend  the  consistency  of 
licensing  to  British  subje^  a  trade  with  the  enem^,  from  which  we  claim  a 
Jtt^t  to  exclude  neutral  nations,  yet  should  thoae  nadons  attempt  to  compel' 
)a  surrender  of  that  important  right,  by  cuuiogoiFottr  commerce,  the  icme^ 
ij  would  be  consistent  and  just.  The  distress  of  she  hostile  colonies  would 
soon  present  ve^X-  tempting  markets  for  our  merchandise  i-^the  demand 
also  wpuld  be  great  in  the  United  States,  and  Afutricji^woul^  be  unable  / 
to  prevent  even  her  own  merchants,  from  beina^  the  fiiriefs  pf  J^ritisk  ' 
manu^aAures  to  her  own  ill-guarded  coasfi,  as  w9^  at  to  tbi?  p^rts  of  ov^ 
mesfsnt  enemies.      If  the  striA  revenue  laws,  and  naval  torce  of  Qx^x 
Britain,  caqnot  prevent  smuggling  and.  trading  with  ap  enemy  bv  hei^  ow^   ^ 
spbje<by  how  is  this  riew  power,  with  its  lax  government  and,'mble  ma. 
ripe,  to  restrain  its  merchants  from  similar  praftices }  '  ^ 

^<  Shoqld  it  be  found  necessary  in  the  case'snpnosed,  to  license  an/ 
eommeroeof  this  kind,  whether  in  British  or  foreign  nottoms,  We  might,  ai 
far  as  respeAs  the  trade  of  the  hostile  colonies,  hkve  the  benefit  without 
the  disad^anuge  of  the  present  traffic.  .  Not>a  h<>tthllid  #f  «u^ari  fn  fill 

R  4  fas* ' 


3^  0»CI^4^|7  CAITXCUH* 

lipase  9ti||^a#4,  evgiit  t^  be  prottAid  from  tht  koitik  W«y(  Isdien  ntcpc 
10  its  way  to  the  British  matkcts  :  there  to  be  taxed  iosucba  dq;iMas 
would  preclude  the  pre&ent  superioritjLof  the  enemy  in.  a  competition  with 
oor  owD  planters.  Neither  ought  a  single  article  to  be  carried  by 
license  to  those  colonies,  that'  can  serve  to  extend  their  existing;  scale  of 
cultivation.  ^ 

-  **  I  protest,  in  every  event,  in  behalf  of  the  British  planter,  against 
the  further  settlement  of  Cuba,  by  a  relaxation  in  any  mode,  of  the  rules 
of  maritime  war.  Daring  the  last  war,  the  produce  of  that  vase  island 
was  at  least  doubled  ;  and  if  the  present  system  continues,  it  will  soon  be 
doubled  again,  to  the  destni^ion  of  our  own  sugar  colonies  ;  for  the  con. 
aomption  of  West  India  produce  in  Europe  has  natural  limits  ;  ind  the 
Jamaica  Assembly  has  satisfaAorily  shewn  chat  those  limits  are  softrcoly 
now  wide  enough  to  receive  the  a^ual  supply,  at  such  prices  as  the  Britiah 
planter  can  possibly  afibrd  to  accept."  , 

<'  The  aame  observations  which  I  hav<e  ol&red  as  to  die  n^  chaimds  of 
comjjRcrce,  which  a^e  might  have  to  explore  in  oor  tramatlantic  tcade^ 
apply  equally  to  Europe,  Besides,  there  would  here  still  remain  friendly 
territory  on  the,  continent,  the  porta  of  our  co-belligerents  and  even  mari« 
time,  powers,  neutral  in  velation  to  them>  whose  countries  would  be  #»• 
tnfott  for , our  commtroe.  The  bugbear  of  a  non-importation  agreement  bj 
Amesioa,  is  liable  to  thf  same  remarks,  and  would  be  a  measure  mom 
abs^ird*  even  than  war,  on  the  part  of  that  country,  for  it  wodd  inj«iie 
kerself  alone. 

.  <*  Af^r  all,  what  am  I  endeavouring  to  combat  ?  The  notSeo,  tkit 
nannfadurea  in  demand  all  over  the  globe,  for  their  sopeciority  in  vgu&xj^ 
in  cheapness,  aod»  even  in  the  case  supposed,  for  safot]|r  in  maritime  car- 
fiage,  can.be  effedlaally  excluded  from  the  commercial  countries  in  which 
they  a«e  at  present  consumed  \  1  might  have  more  briefly  appealed  tt 
the  first  principles  of  commercial  science.  I  might  fiave  appeal^  erca  t9 
the  impotent  attempts  of  Trance  in  the  last  ard  present  war.  I  nisjht 
farther  support  oijsself  by  the  faft,  that  in  the  otmoet  laritude  givea  to 
neutral  coaamerce  in  the  colonies  of  Spain,  there  waa  an  express  and  aosi- 
exception   of  British  merchandine,   which    was   wholly    widMOt 


We  have  extended  this  article  to  an  unuav^d  lci^;th,  bvt  ins* 
fweascd  aa  we  are,  inoac  deeply,  wiib  the  vast  importance  of  the  sobje^H 
^ire  could  not  forbear  to  hy  before  our  readers  such  portiona  of  the 
worir,  aa  should,  at  orice,  jtislfrfy  the  character  which  we  have  as. 
aigned  to  it,  and  induce  them  to  give  it  an  attentive  poFusal.  We  re- 
^iit,  the  author  is  oo  commort  writer ;  he  has  ^  mind  of  extra- 
-  ordinary  acuteness;  great  powers  of  reasoning;  enlarged  notions  of 
public  affairs;  and  a,  fervent  patriotism  which  malips  his  countpy^a 
good  a  ipraraount  obj^Q  with  him.  More  we  need  not  add  »  9fter 
returning  him  therefoi:e  oqr  lieany  thanlcs  for  bis  hooest  and  aMe 
exertions  iathat  cause  which  we  have  most  at;  heart,  wo  shali  take 
onr  leave  of  hiin,  not  without;  a  hope^  howevei?,  of  meeting  him  agMl 
oo  the  sa^tte  or  ahnilpr  ^onnd ;  and  dismiss  his  work,  w^  oi«  mmtt 
lHPtetio%.  oaiIm  sttl^A.of  pe^cc  wid^Jfratec^  which  \m  ^9»- 

dCTB, 


fFar  in  Dispimi  ^  fhl^midi  ffNifUral  FUgu  949 


*'  It  i»  tbc  utteic  impraftic^lolity  of  locb  an  expedient  that  gfvei  to  mf 
subjeA  its  most  anxious  and  skwArf  importance.  Hit  ^wer  and  bia  pride 
Qiay  possibly  bebrojc^^a  by  anew  wat  on  the  opntinent,  or  new  rpvolntioiw 
may  deliver  France  from  hit  yoke ;  bat  if  notj  we  are  only  at'  tbe  con. 
menceipent  of  a  waU,  which  our iong  contiooed  marumie  efforts  alone  can 
bring  to  a  safe,  mitth  leu  a  pfospergus  close*  You  may  ma^^e  treatki 
with  Booiuquurte)  but  you  cannot  makQ^<«cr.  He  may  sheath  theswor^, 
but  the  olive-branch  is  not  in  his  power.  Austria  may  have  "peafewiib 
France,  Russia  may  have  peace  with  France*  but  Great  Britain  can  have 
no  real  pe?ce  with  that  power,  while  the  preseoti  or  anj)r  other  military 
^nxfCT,  brandishes  the^  iron  sceptre  he  has  foraciedt'^nd  la  in  «  conditioo 
to  hope  for  our  ruin*  % 

<'  Am  I  aaked  what  i$  the  insuperable  obstacle }  I  answer^  the  Brttisb 
constitution.  I  can  tepeat,  ex  gnimo^  with  tbe  church,  tkat  we  ate 
fighting  *^  for  our  liberty  and  our  laws,"  for  I  believe  that  tbeir  ^riu 
render  alone  could  obtain  mdre  thso  a  nominal  peace* 

**  France  under  her  ancient  monarchy,  could  look  across  dhe  stnici 
«f  Dover  without  envy  or  discontent ;  for  her  golden  chains,  bnmiahei 
es  ^y  were  by  the  splendour  of  genntne  royalty,  rivetted  by  the  gemie 
hand  of  time,  and  hallow^  by  a  reverence  for  ancient  hereditary  rigkt^ 
were  worn  with  pride  rather  than  with  humiliation  or  dbtike*  The 
throne  stood  open  foundations  too  strong,  as  its  possessors  (vXtf  thoegkt^ 
to  be  endangered  by  th^  example^  or  by  riie  contagious  scdtineat^  ef 
freedom. 

'^  Bel  can  the  new  dynesty  entertain  a  similar  eenfidcBee>  Let  Booni. 
Mrle'^  laj^uage  and  condu^  atteat>  that  he  at  least  is  not  lie  aii 


JPuiiag  that  brief  term  of  pretended  peace,  to  which  he  Kl^daotly  isnbmitte^i 
what  was  hia  eo>ployment  oat  of  France,  as^  well  as  within  that  coonfiy^ 
Vit  the  subversion  of  eveiy  thiog  which  approached  the  natute/  or  boif 
cbe  name  ^  freedom  ?  In  his  treatment  of  tKe  little  states  aroo^  btm«  he 
was  even  ostentatious  of  his  contem^^t  of  the  civil  libertr  they  i-*njoye4  9r 
affe^ed;  and  he  does  not  scruple  now  to  avow,  in  the  nee  of  florope^  th# 
Very  principle  I  am  ascribins;  to  him,  though  in  diftrent  langi^age,  in  hia 
ajology  fbr  his  treatment  of  Genoa  and  the  Italian  republic. 

*<  %igHsh  liberty  was  happily  beyond  his  reach;  aiid  h  wae 
Deeessary  to  terappriae,  while  a  contest  With  the  negroes  aospeodel 
these  pieparationt  for  a  new  war,  which  he  wooU  aeon  have  Mrie 
in  the  western  wofM,  and  in  India;  but  his  gaieftea  exMbited  m^ 
easaentfy,  n^t  onhp  hb  hostile  mand,-  bat  the  type  caoae  ef  it«  hoaiiUtf. 
Oar  freedom,  eipecially  the  freedom  of  dor  press,  was.dmsafajcA  af  hifiar 
saveAive.  By  political  hints,  ledores  and  addresses,  he  labonred-io. 
eeaaantly  to  cpnvince  Frenchmen,  that  there  ia  no  jponihki  me^liuai  in  e^ 
s^ty  between  anarchy  and  his  own  military  desootiani,  bitt,  as.the  kn^wa 
case  of  England  was  an  unlucky  knot  in  this  theory,  whice  h^:  ceold'noe 
iuMDediately  cut  asunder  with  his  sword,  his  next,  and  anxious  purpose, 
waa  ta  eemund  our  fbeedom  with  Hcentiouaness,  se  vender  it  odious,  inl 
t^hin^aahebioadlydid,  thatitiaiaoaaipattbkwitbtlia  eamfaoa  peice 
and  seeuxicK  of  £urope« 


^j$^  "'/  OltTGlKAL   C&ITtCISftf* 

*'  iW&e  Mt^  even  tke  tudidty  to  retoonMnte  to  hii  Majesty  V  go. 
▼etnmenC^  against  the  fteedom  of  oor  newspapers,  and  to  demand  tlut  oMr 
press,  should  be.  restrained  ?  but  we.  cannot  be  surprised  at  this — darkness, 
as  well  g$  chains,  is  necessary  for  his  system,  and  while  it  is  light  at 
DoVer,  he  knows  it  cannot  be  quite  dark  at  Calais. 

'^  The  enmity  of  thu  usurper,  then,  b  rooted  in  a  cause  which,  I  trust', 
will  never  be  rcmovedj  unless  by  the  ruin  of  his  power.  He  "  says  there 
is  room  enough  in  the  world  both  (or  himself  and  us."  'Tis  false — there 
is  not  roolD  enough  in  i(,  fbr  his  own  despotism  and  the  liberties  of  Eng. 
Sand.  He  will  cant,  h^wcvery  and  even  treat,  perhaps,  in  order  to  regaio 
the  opportimity  whiclbhe  threw  a^ay  by  his  folly  and  guilt  at  St.  Domingo^ 
and  his  splenetic  'temper  at  Paris.— ^He  would  make  peace,  I  doubt  not, 
anew,  that  he  might  recover  the  means  of  preparing  better  for  war  ;  but 
would  be  Impatient  and  alarmed,  till  he  could  again  place  the  fenee'  of 


national  emmy  between  the  people  of  England  and  France 

'*  These  prospers,  I  admit,  are  cheerless ;  but  let  us  not  make  theia 
quite  desperate,  by  surrendering  our  natural  arms.  There  are  conjunct 
turesinw4ich  ' 

"Fear,  admitted  into  public  councils, 
<  "  Betrays  like  tieasort." 

«—  Bat  the  reins  are  in  no  timid  hands ;  and,  after  all,  unless  we  mean 
to  abandon  all  that  remains  yet  unsurrendered  of  our  maritime  rights,  peace 
is  more  likely  tA  be  maintained  with  the  neutral  powers,  by  a  firni  than  a 
j>imlianin|oos  condu^ ;  ^or  experience  has  shewn  that  they  will  not  be 
content,  i{hile  any  restri^ign  whatever  remains  on  their  intercourse  vit^ 
the  enemy,  which  fraud  cannot  wholly  elude/' 

-  Since  Ihis  article  was  written,  accounts  hf  ve  been  reiteiVed  of  the 
vtotent  psoccedings  of  the  American  Congress,  which  seem  to  hin^ 
for  thctr  cfcje€b,  to  legalize,  by  a^s  of  their  own,  thab  nefarious  aysiom 
ctf'ft^iid  amd  perjury,  whieh  is  so  forcibly  depifted  by  the  author  ol 
fhisr  pamphlet ;  and  at  the^samc  time  to  proclaim  ^nd  punish  zs/elokA 
aR  such  British  officers  as  shaR  dare  to  seijce  British  seamen  on  board 
j4<Bt*r/^a«  ships  {!!•— should  these  most  outrageous  and  most  wicked 
prpteedin|s, ,  ultimately  receive  the  sanflion  of  the  legislature,  th« 
sacute  ^k  of  America  will  vie,  in  iniquity,  with  tlut  of  modern 
ft^nct;  and  unless  opr  government  are  (disposed  to  sacrifice  the 
^lonbur  an4  ^ftity  of  the  country  to. a  mean,,  ignominious,  and  de^ 
SMiji^tHP^  Ipsl  for  peaco  (which  we  arc  confidenc  they  are  not],.. the 
IH^MJtJJth  a  law  by  the  Congress  will  he  considered  by  them,  as  a 
(^rmai^cdarttioa  of'war;.and  as  sueh,  will  be  ioataptly  sg!i4  moH 
vtgoiJbusljr  riBseniicd. 

fhfl6i9phi€al  Ttansa&ions  t^the  Royal  Society  of  London^  for  th^  Teat 
:  .1804.  Part  tr.     a  and  W.  Nicol,  Pall^Mall,  booksellers  to  His 
Majesty.  .London. 

C'l  She  .first  paper  10  ^his. publication  it  entitled  <' Analytical  Expe» 
JL.  rhxiems  and  Dbservatiqnt  on  hp*    By  Charles  Hatcbftt,  £1^ 

J*.K.3*  ■  .  .      ..  ^  . .    . 
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tt  is  well  known  that  lac  Im  been  considered  as  a  kind  of  wax,  of 
whkh  a  tt>ecics  of  ringed  insedb  form  cells  like  honeycombs  upoa 
trdesy  and  cliat  its  red  colour  fs  owi^g'to  some  of  these  inseAs  that 
'remain  dead  in  those  cells.  It  is  distinguished  into  four  kinds,  viz. 
stick  lac,  sieed  lae,  sficll  lae,  itnd  lump  lac. 

That  called  stick  lac  is  (he  substance  or  comb  in  its  unprepared  and 
natural  state,  jncrusting  small  branches  or  twigs,  or  the  wax  adl^ering 
to  some  of  the  small  branches  of  the  tree- 
That  called  seed  lac,  is  the  above,  separated  from  tlie  adhering 
sticks  or  twigs,  reduced  into  small  fragments,  or  gros&ljr  powdered. 
and  deprived  of  its  colour  by  digestion  with  meostniuas  for  dyes  an<t 
other  pori>oses.  ,  .  •         r 

.  Slielj  iac  is  prepa(ed  from  the  cells  liquified,  strained  and  formed 
imo  thin  transp«ureot  lamiiist..  And  lump  lac  is  seed  lac  lk)«ified  bf 
fire,  and  forrrttd  into  cakes. 

Mrl  Hatchett,  after  giving  a  sort  of  history  oflac,  and  the  various 
opinions  of  chemists  respedling  it,  some  of  whom  have  calkd  it  a  kind 
of  wax,  ahil  others  have  regarded  it  as  a  true  resin,  proceeds  in  the  &rst 
seAioQ  to  describe  the  cmSt$  of  different  menstrua  on  the  varieties 
ofit.    .  ^ 

In  the  second  se£tion  he  delivers  analytical  experiments  on  stick, 
seed,  and  shell' lac.  *  The  produds  obcaii^  by  him  from  each  of 
these  by  distillation  were  the  folbwing. 

"too  grains  of  the  "best  stick  lac,  separated  as  mock  as  possible  from 
the  twigs,  were  put  into  a  glass  retort,  to  which  a  double  tubulated  re* 
ceiver  and  hydro-poeumatic  apparatus  were  adapted.  Dissillation  was 
then  gradually  perlorited,  witH  an  open  iirei  utitil  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
became  red-hot.  '     \  ■ 

*'  The  produAs  thus  obtained  were,      -  Grs. 

I.  Water  slightly  acid        -        •  -         -        «        •   ;     10. 

3.  Thick  brown  butyraceous-oil        • .        •         «         *     '    '59* 

3.  Spongy  coal       •     •  .  *  -  .  ij.j© 

4.  A  snuli  portion  of  carbonate  of  amnonta,  whh  a  mixture  of 

carbonic  acid,  <arbonated  hydrogen,  and  hydfogen  gas^ 
wkidi  may  be  estimated  at  .  •  -  -  i7-^So 

100. 

"  too  grains  of  very  pure  Iced  lac  were  &ti))e4  in  a  shnilat  manner 
andaflbrded. 

'  I.  Acidulated  water             ^            •               •             *  6, 

t.  Btttyraceous  oil            ..     .        •             ^                *  6i. 

3.  Spongy  coal             -  ■              -•                   •              -  .  7- 
|.  MisM  gas  nearly  as  ietott,  Hi  wifkoal  aMiorf«i  fta^MU 

lay  by  estlmaiiofi  CO           *           ;           «           ^  8$. 

'     ^.< 

i  .     •  ;        ■  -  •       .     ,     ' 

'     /     •«»  100 


'^  xoo^mins  of  shell  Uc,  tiated  «<  tbott,  yielded  6n« 

I.  Acioulated  water  •  •  .  .•  ^6. 

p.  ButyraceoQ9  oil  •  *  «  -  6{« 

$:  Spongy  C04I  -  -  ^  .  .  7.50 

4.  Mixed  gas,  amountbg  by  estimation  to         ^  •         21.50 

••  ^  n   '    ^      f 

100. 

i'  The  coal  of  the  shell  la^^  by  incineration,  aflbrded  abo^t  one  ^rain  of 
ashes,  which  contained  a  muriate,  probably  of  soda,  and  a  little  iron,  with 
•01^  particles  of  sand,  which  may  be  rcgardM  as  extraneous/' 

He  then  givc^  tlie  analysis  of  each  of  these  three  kindt  of  be,  an^ 
from  tlie  results  of  these  analyses  infers  tha(  lac  consists  of  four  %uh*> 
stances,  naniely,  extra£l,  resin,  gluten,  and  Vfzx ;  the  separate  proper^ 
ties*  of  eadi  of  which  he  enters  fuUy  iaio  the  con^deratioo  of,  aiM) 
tbeo  makes  the  following  observatbns. 

'<  From  the  preceding  es^pertments  and  analyses  «e  find,  tlut  ihe  ymt 
rieties  of  )ac  consist  ottbe  four  substances  which  have  been  described^ 
Damely,  extraftxve  colouring  matter,  resin,  gluten,  and  a  peculiar  k4nd  of 
wax;  Resin  is  the  predominant  substance ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  otkf 
{j^gredienta,  is  liable,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  variation  ip  resp^A  to  qiian. 
tity. 

'<  AceoYding  to  the  analyses  which  have  been  described,  one  {iBiidre4 
part^  of  each  variety  of  lac  yielded  as  follows : 

«' 4//fi  Xaf-— Resin  ,.  .  .  ^8. 

Colouring  extra<l         «  -  lo. 

Wax  ....        6, 

Gluten  «  9  •  (.50 

Extraneous  substances  ^  p*jft 


t 

•*  Seii  itfr.—Resin 

.   Colouring  extraft 
W$x  .         , 

*                       • 

96*0, 
a.50 

i 

♦*«*//£*<,— Resin 

GlutCQ 

97.5P. 
90.90, 

98.20, 

<"  The,  rtpf#ftifftt.i>f  ihn  «9kiiap«ts  m\M^  wm^m^  cb9  ^mtm  of 
laCf  inust  however  be  subjed  to  very  considfmUe  v^iatiopy  ana  .we 
ought  therefore  only  to  consider  these  analyseiuiffa  general  point  of  view* 
Nejaoe.we  should  itate,  that  lac  consists  principally  of  resin«  mixed  witb^ 
certain  proportions  of  a  pecqliar  kind  of  waxj  <»  glu^en^  find  ff  foloiirin|( 
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"  "The  relative  quantity  of.  the  two  latter  it>gredicnts,  very  consMcrayy 
iffeA  the  charaClers  of  the  lacs;  ibr  instance,  \rt  mar  observe,  that  the 
{lotinout  substance,  when  piesent'in  shell  lac  in  a  more  than  usual  pro. 
portitMi^  probably  prodnces  the  defeA  observed  ill  some  kinds  of  sea1int>;v 
wax^  which,  when  heated  and  bomedy  become  bfack^mfd  by  particles  of 
coal ;  for  the  gluten  affords  much  of  this  substance,  and  does  not  melt, 
fike  the  tcsih  and  wax.  From  what  has  been  stated,  therefore,  lac  maf 
be  denominated  ^cero^reM^  mixed  with  gluten  and  colouring  extract. 

"  Gnt/rai  Re/narh. — From  the  whole  of  the  experiments  which  have 
ken  related,  it  appears,  that  although  lac  is  indisputably  the  prododiott 
of  iose^,  yet  it  ^sessesfew  of  the  charaAers  of  animal  substancei;  and 
Aat  the  greater  part  of  its  aggregate  properties,  as  well  ai  of  >t$  cbmpo. 
nent  ingredients,  are  such  as  more  immMiatdjr  appertiin  to  vegetabttf 
bodies. 

*'  Lac,  or  gum  lac,  as  it  is  popularly  but  improperly  called,  tsc^taial^ 
i  rery  useful  substance  ;  and  the  natives  of  India  furnish  full  prooft  of 
this,  hy  the  many  purposes  to  which  they  apply  it. 

*'  According  to  Mr,  Kerr,  it  is  made  by  them  iotojrings,  beads,  an4 
other  female  ornaments. 

''When  formed  into  sealing-wax,  it  is  employed  asajapin,  andiv 
likewise  manufadured  into  different  coknired  varnt^s*  * 

*^  Tho  colouring  part  is  foraoed  into  lakes  for  painters :  a  sort  of  Spaoish 
wool  for  the  ladies  is  also  prepared  with  it ;  and,  as  a  dyeing  material^, 
at  is  in  very  general  use.  -  .  . 

*'  The  resinous  part  is  even  employed  to  form  grindstones,  by  meltinj 
it,  and  mixing  with  it  about  three  parts  of  sand.  For  making  polishing 
gHndatones,  the  sand  is  sifted  through  fine  muslin ;  but  those  which  are 
employed  by  the  lapidaries,  are  formed  with  powder  of  oonindtm,  calM 
by  them  Conine.    ■ 

*'  But,  in  addition  to  all  th^  above  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  India, 
Jto  well  ar  to  those  whuh  caose  it  to  be  in  request  in  Europe,  Mr.  Wilkins'a 
HiodA  ink  occupies  a  conspicuous  place,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  use  . 
as  an  ink,  but  because  it  teaches  us  to  prepare  an  aquaoui  solution  of  bc« 
which  probably  will  be  found  of  very  extensive  utility. 
•  f*  Tois  solution  of  lac  in  water  may  be  advantageously  employed  as  a 
tort  of  vnrnish,  which  is  equal  in  durability,  and  other  qualities,  to  thoso 
prepared  with  alcohol ;  whilst,  by  the  saving  of  this-liquid,  it  is  in&nitely 
cSieaper. 

**  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  assert,  that  it  will  answer  equally  well 
ijl  all  cases,  but  poly  that  it  mayj>e  employed  in  many.     It  will  be  found  . 
likewise  of  grtA  use  as  a  vehicle  for  colours  ;  for,  when  dry,  it  is  not 
eaaiiy  afified  by  damp,  or  even  by  water.  ^ 

"  With  a  solution  of  this  kind,  T  have  isixed  various  colours,  such  at 
vermillioO,  fine  lake,  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  sap  green,  and  gamboge; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  two  last  are  of  a  gummy  nature, 
and  the  odttit  had  been  prerioodiy  mixed  with  gum  (being  cdces  ot  the 
patent  water-colours),  yet,  when  dried  upon  p^pcr,  they  could  not  bo. 
lemored  witha/Boisttned  sponge  ontil  the  sar£ice  of  the  paper  itself  was 
nibbed  of. 

.-<'  In  mm  arts  and  mmtobetutu,  dmtefiMre,  the  solutions  *ofke  may 
'ba  found  of^much  utility ;  for,  like  mucilage,  they  oiay  be  diluted  wiib  ^ 
w$Xtt,  and  ftt,  when  dty,  are  little  if  at  w  af&acd  by  it. 

"We 
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'  *'  W^  ipAf  frdm  die  experiments  curiae,  that  this  substance  ii  solabfe 
in  the  alkalis,  and  in  some;  of  the  acicU.  But  this  fa6l  (considering  that 
resin  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  lac)  is  in  opposition  to  the  generally 
reeeived  opinion  of  chebiists,  namely,  riu^t  acida  and  alkalis  do  not  aA 
opon  resinbus  bodies*  Some  experiments,  however,  which  I  have  made 
on  various  resins,  gnm.resins,  and  balsams,  fully  establish,  that  these 
substances  are  powerfully  aAed  apon  by  the  aUtiilis,  and  by  aome  o(  the 
acids,  so  as  to  be  completely,  dissolved,  and  rendered  solaUr  io  water*. 
.  *'  It  will  l)e  a  \ety  wide  and  curious  field  of  inquiry ,  to  discover  what 
^h^nges  are  thus  produced  in  these  boc^ea,  especially  by  nitric  acid*  Each 
^bstance  must  form  the  subje^  of  a  separate  investigation  j  and  there  caiu. 
not  be  a  doubt  but  that  much  will  be  learned  respecting  their  nature  and 
j»roperties,  which  hitherto  have  been  so  little  examined  by  chemists* 

**  The  alkaline  solutions  of  resin  may  be  found  useful  in  some  of  the  arts  ; 
ibr -tally  colours,  especially  those  which  are  metallic,  when  db solved  in 
%cidst  .may  be  precipitated^  combined  with  resin,  by  adding  the  former  to 
the  alkaline  solutions  of  the  latter*  I  have  made  some  experiments  of  thia 
kind  with  luccess)  and  perhaps  these  j>rocesscs  might  prove  useful  to  dyers 
and  manufacturers  of  colours.  It  is  probable,  also,  tliat  medicine  may 
4ttiivit  ^ymXHgtB  from  some  of  this  extensive  series  of  alkaline,  and  acid 
solutions  of  the  resinooa  substances**' 

"Though  Mr,  Hatchett  docs  not  consider  these  analyses  as  spcciiS. 
fally  conclusive,  but  very  candidly  allows,  that  they  ought  to  "be  rc« 
ffanled  only  in  a  general  pome  of  view,  yet  we  should  be  wanting  la 
^tice  to  bind,  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  him  to  Ik:  a  good  chemist 
ami  a  person  that  seems  to  pos^ss  a  considerable  2^hare  of  judgmcuc 
(ud.u&Mlerstanding  in  making  experimcnis* 

.  The  second  paper  in  this  publication,' is  *' on  the  Iniegration  of 
Cettain  Difteremtal  Expressions,  wiih  which  Problems  in  Physical* 
Asironomv  a^e  conne£)ed,  &c.  By  Roben  Woodhoiisa,  A.Mr 
F,R  .S.  Fellow  of  Caius  Cdlegc."  ^ 

This  is  a  long  and  very  elaborate  paper,  extending  through  sixty 
pages.  Tile  author  of  it  has  certainly  some  merit,  m  shewing  that 
several  ineOiods  of  approximating  integrals,  which  are  appatvntly  dis- 
riiii^  and  disshiiilar,  from  their  being  expressed  in  difierent  language^ 
aie  tuiulamentally  the  same.  This,  however,'  is. all  the  credit,  as  t 
mathciuaiicjan,  that  he  can  claim  fiom  it.  There  is  no  originality^ 
no  invcnciun  m  it.  And  it  neither  increases,  nor  has  any  ten&ncy  ta 
increase,  oitr  ^Ixik  of  scientific  knowledge. 

His  pi  sncipal  ohjed'k  ill  ii-  is  to  exhibit  the  integral  of  the  differential 

^vv'/ •-—    «i  the  fluent  of  the  fluxion  zv/ izii'  for  all  values  of  V 

and  to  reduce  ^me  other  iiit^gials  to  it«    This  be  tells  us  in  the  fol- 
io wing  words. 

**  One  ma^objedl  of  the  present  paper  Is,  to  exhibit  the  integral   o^ 

'•*        ( 1 — T-  J  for  an'  yalffcf  of  ^  and  to^reduce  other  InttftA  to  it. 

Much  has  been  aliea^iy  done  oh  this  subjeA*    The  researches  ptaaihcma.! 

*  '     '  *      ticiaiai 
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ticM4^)0f|  tlicl^gt^ani  compariiop-of  eUIptic  s^%^  a^e.extccrifd  ^vcr  tlie. 
sjivface^f  many  munptrl  \  yet' I  hope  xo  have  soiaething  to  ad4  io^H^iht  of. 
uivention^  and  isone  iu4>oInp  of  arraogeoicnt  and  simplicity  of  expression. 
I^he  labours  offutare  students  wiU  surely  be  lessened,  if  it  be  sloNvni^  that 
^  several'  methofls,  apparei)tly  distindl'and  dissimilar,  because  expressca  in 
(lifierent  language^  are  fundamentally^  and  in  principlej  the  same. 
'   ''  The  aimpkst  inode>  and  the  first  chat  occurred  to  mathemaficiaaaj  of 

iiidingtlieTaI^of//;c    /(^"T^i)  was,  to  Expand   the  difiltshlid  ex." 

f  ftssion  into  a  series  of  terms  ascenjing  by  the  powers  of  e^  ao^  t&  lake 
tb^  integral  of  each  term.  This  method^  howeirer,  is  very  imperfedl ; 
forj  if^  be  nearly  i=i,  the  series  converges  so  slowly,  as  to  be  unfits  or 
ift  least  very  incomroo^iious,  for  arithmetical  computation.  'It  became 
necessary,  then,  to  possess  a  series^  ascending  by  the  powers  of  i  ~r* ;  and 
such  a  series  was  first  given  by  Euler^  in  his  Opuscula,  published  at  Ber. 
Kn  in  1750;  and  ft  must  be  manifest,  that  there  can  be  fil  one  single 
series,  ascending  47y  thepMers  of  ^,  or  by  powers'of  the  sam$  fundion/^- 
that  can  in  all  cases  reprtscftt  its  value.     I.pcnrpose  to  consider  th^  several 

icrifcs  that  represent  the  value  of  fdx    /  [  ^J^)  \ 

when  r  fs  smalU  *     .       » ;    - 

when  €  is  nearly  ={,  or,  when  v^(i--r*J  ksmall, 

when  /  is  ilv^(i— r*)  and /.  7x» 

when  <  h  'T^/ii'-e*)  and,  7;j^> 

when  e  and  \/(i-'**)  arc  equal,  or  when  each  equals-^* 

TKe  series  for  the  first  and  second  cases,  I  shall  deduce,  becaose  I  wisk 

lb  consider  the    subjed  in  its  fullest  extent ;  but  those  series,  when  we 

tegaxd  pra^ical  comtnodioasness,    are  superseded  by  the  anethoda  by 

whifh  the//;r  ^  (  7=7!)  «i^to  ^  f^'^y  >»  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^f^^  <^««es. 

Two  methods,  then,  are  only  requisite  for  finding  the  integral  io  all  the 
values  of > ;  for  the  integral  in  the  last  case  may  be  found,  with  nearly 
equal  convenience,  by  either  of  the  methods  in  the  two  preceding  cases/' 

It  is  eviJeot  that  x  in  the  expression  ^        "^  must  not  c)cceed  r. 

For,  on  the  supposition  that  it  did,  ^(i<~x^)  would  be  what 
maitbematicians  call  an  impossible  quantity,  and  ^(i — ^*«*), 
might  be  equally  .so.  Ic  is  therefin-e  manifest,  that  i  and  o  are 
the  limits  of  jr.  Mr*  Woodhouse  supposes  the  value  of  c  to 
vafy  also  between  these  limits.  For  he  first  supposes  it  to  be  small> 
then  to  be  nearly  equal  to  i,  then  10  be  greater  than*  v^(i — #^), 
and  greater  than  ^,  then  to  be  less  than  ^(1— ^»),  and  less  tbab  ^,  - 
and,  lastly,  he  supposes  t  and  ^{i^e*)  to  be  equlil,  and  each  of  them 
to  be  equal  to  ;yf, 

r  But  the  fluent  ^f  any  ^ucb  eiti»r^ion  as  ^( ^^' )  can  always 

i^  expressed  in  finite  tcmOf  wirhoot «  itfercnod  to  tnjrv^rtei  Sr« 

wbilsr 
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^hiltt  9  vAiei  bftwttni  ^he  Ifmtts  6  and  u  ^  iS$6 1^^  either  betweeii 
the  same  liifiits.  or  any  other  two  limits  between  them^  tih  such  a  man* 
Her,  that  x  may  be  always  ex]>ressed  in  the  same  terms  of  ai«  during 
their  felatite  varying  Values.  Thns,  for  instance,  if,  whiht  9i  in  such  an 
expr^sion  varies  between  I  and  6,  it  be  supposed  so  to  vary  hetween 

r^  and  I  chat  «*  may  be  always  ejcpressed  by  ^i^^  the  fluent  caa 

be  very  siinply  foand  in  finite  terms.  This'  is  eosily  draionsirated^  • 
We  cannot,  however,  here  enter  with  propriety  into  demonstrations  of 
idy  u^thott  of  investigating  fluetits  and  integtais.  There  is  otte  ob^ 
servation  itiiich  ^e  cannot  hel{)  making.  It  is  this,  Mr.  Woodhouse^s 
ouitting  the  fluxionary  notation  Of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  the  difllcrenr 
tial  one  of  Leibnitt,  who,  though  a  man  of  eminent  and  diversified 
talents,  wafs  certainly  a  plagiarist  in  matters  of  science,  strikes  us  as  at 
ridiculous  ^iecc  of  af!e£lation.  The  two  calculi  differ  only  in  name 
and  in  notation,  whivh,  in  floxionst  is€C]AisM,  at  least  in  simplicityt 
lo  thai  of  diiferentiaUi  and  unqiiest^ionably  supi^ior  to  it  in  point  of  coo* 
ciseness.  Ai  this  is  the  case,  and  as  the  Royal  Society  of  Londoa 
look  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  have  Sir  Isaac'&  claim  to  the«inventioa 
inycstigatej  and  established,  we.  trust  the  principal  mathetnaticiaitf  io 
this  island  Will  never  think  of  abandoning  the  notation  af  the  inveocor 
for  the  other. 

The  third  paper  is  entitled,  <<  Observations  on  Basalt,  and  on  the 
Transition  from,  the  Viireous  to  the  Spny  Textufie,  which  occucs.  i« 
the  gradual  Refrigeration  of  melted  Basalt  i  with  some  Geological 
Remarks.  In  a  Letter  from  Gregory  Wau,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Gfevi«e,.V.  P.  K.S."  ^ 

Mr.  W4tt  hat  manifested  in  (his  paper  a  mistture  of  accurate  obscr«' 
vntion  and  ingenious  supposition.  *  His  hypotheses,  however,  are  too 
tnuch  of  a  conjedural  nature  to  furnish  a  theory  for  the  formation  of 
basalt,  thac  taivbe  depended  on.  He  gives  a  short  description  of  Row- 
ley rag,  and  an  account  of  an  experiment  he  made  with  about  seVeil 
hundred  weight  of  it,  which  he  melted  in  such  a  reverbcratory  fur- 
nace, as  is  commonly  used  in  iron-founderies  ^r  the  fusion  oi  pig- 
iron.  It  (Sd  not  require  half  the  quantity  of  fuel  to  fuse  this  specie* 
,  of  basalt,  that  would  have  been  iiecessary  for  melting  the  same  weight 
of  pig-iron*  1  he'^rhole,  when  melted,  fcn'med  a  liquid  glast,  some^ 
wliat  tenacious.  A  ladleful  of  it  was  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  aad« 
being  allowed  to  cool,  still  retained  the  cfaaraAers  of  perfe£l  glass* 
Fire  was  kept  in  the  furnace^  with  a  sort  qf  gradual  diminution,  for 
alK)Ut  six  hours,  when  the  draft  of  the  <;hiainey  Vtras  intercepted,  the 
surface  of  the  glass  was  covered  with  sand,  and  the  furnace  itself  was 
filled  with  coals,  that  were  consumed  very  slowW,  The  mass  in  it 
was  not  sufficiently  cool  to  be  extra£led  under  eight  dstys,  and  even  then 
it  retained  a  considerable  degree  of  internal  heat. 

The  osMsqaal  heat  pf  die  tttmace,  and  fheh^t^gultrity  of  its  bottom, 

;wht^f(^n()e|^e(^  this  ma$s  )pi^  than  jt)road,  and  much  thitker  at^xm 
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end  than-  at  the  other,  prevented  its  refrigeration  fronni  being  tegular^' 
and  its  texture,  as  be  sup;K)sed,  from  being  homogeneous.  Tnii  sa* 
cidental  wnnt  of  homogeneity,  however,  he  says,  helped  to  disclose^ 
some  pecuh'Avities  in  the  arrangement  of  bodies  passing  from  a  vitrooot 
to  a  stony  st^te,  that  mieht  otherwise  have  escapied  obiervatiQfl. 

In  describing  the  produAs  of  that  operation,  he  observes,  chat  this* 
substance  is  easily  fused  into  glass* 

That  the  tendency  to  arnngcment  in  the  particles  of  this  fluid  glass 
is  first  manifested  by  the  foimation  of  minute  globules,  rarely  exceed-/ 
ing  a  line  in  diameter,  which  are  for  the  most  pin  nearly  sphericaTJ' 
but  are  sometimes  elongated,  and  thickly  disseminated  through  the^ 
mass.     Thar,  in  the  process  of  cooiing,  these  adapt  their  forms  to 
their  confined  situation,  filling  up  every  interstice,  and  at  last  presenc* 
a  homogeneous  body,  altogether  unlike  both 'to  glass  and  xo  the  parent 
basalt :  and  that  when  the  union  of  these  small  globules  is  imperfedly' 
effedled,  the  fradure  of  the  mass  indicates  its  ^trudlure  by  nutterous 
minute  conchoidal  fraSures,  which  shew  CBfJffarmof  pach  globule.      ' 

That)  if  tlie  temperature.ud;iptcd  to  the  farther  arrangement  tif  the 
particles  of  this  mass  be  continued,  atio^hef  diange  commencer^. 
which,  in  its  progress,  gives  it  a  more  strong  texture,  greater  tenacity^ 
^xid  daapeos  its  colour  till  it  becomes  quite  biack  \  and  that  \k\k  ali^ 
ration  is  generally  cfiedled  by  the  formation  of  secondary  spheroids  ia 
the  heart  of  the  comfiadl  jasptdeous  substances,  whu:h  differ  essentially 
frotii  those  first  mentidned  in  point  of  magiiitude,  and  ajie  radiated  wim 
distinA  filires. 

That  the  transition  from  tl)is  fibrous  state  to  a  difierent  arrange* 
inent^  and  towards  a  firm  stony  texture,  possesiing^  great  tenacity, 
seems  tQ  be  very  rapid,  the  centres  of  most  of  the  spheroids  becofn« 
ing  ccmpa£l  before  they  acquire  the  diameter  of  half  an  inch  respec«   • 
rively. 

And  that  a  farther  continuation  of  the  temperature  favourable  to, 
arrangement  soon  induces  another  change,  making  the  textile  of  the* 
mass  more  granular,  its  colour  more  £rey,  and  the  brilliam  points  i&L  ' 
it  Ir.rger  and  more  nuperous,  the  bright  molecules  in  a  short  time  ar^, 
ranging  ibetnselves  Into  regular  forms,  and  the  whole  mass  becoioing^ 
pervaded  by  thin  crystalline  laminae,  which  intersefl  it  ia  every  di*> 
rc<3.km,  at)d  fonn  projbfiing  crystals  in  the  cavities.    ' 

His  observations  arising  out  6f  diese  phenomena  are  ii^^  of  io^fk 
nious  conjeAure  \  and  some  of  his  opinions  seem 'to  rest  on  certainty^ 
and  ro  be  more  than  barely  hypothetiqal. 

Among  other  things,  he  suppos^es  that  a  curious  div^rsit^  may  pre* 
^1  in  tihe  |)rodu£ls  of  a  compound  body,  suhjedheil  to  fusion,  whea 
absohite  solution  is  produced.  When  meiely  simple  fusion,  he 
says,  takes  place,  the  aggregation  of  the  parts  only  is  destroyedt 
the  tfuidity  arising  from  the  fatility  with  which  they  move  on  one 
atiothet;  and  a  regulated  diminution  of  temperature,  by  facilitating 
their  re-union,  can  hardiv  fail  to  re-compose  the  same  species,  thac 
Ibrmerly  appeared  to  exist  in  the  compound  ;  bat  that,  if  the  mole« 
Mies  themselves  have  be>n  dissolved  and  deGOmposcdi  a&i  theif  com-< 
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poneryt  particles  have  been  diffused  diroughout  the  fluid,  there  seeitif 
tp  be  but  very  h'tcle  probability  that  any  re-union  should  compose  the 
sam/inolecules  again.  He  observes,  that  the  sam^  rock  may  become 
t^e  parent  of  a  vei  y  diversified  offsprings  as  th^e  can  t)e  no  fusion  of 
a  compound «body  imagined,  in  vvhich  the  mutual  aflion  of  the  com* 
poneiH  parts  will  not  decompose  some  portion,  nor  any  solution  so 
|>erfe(a,  chat  every  molecule  shall  be  destroyed  by  it. 

He  adipits  th;it  solution  is  not  a  requisite  of  cry  stall  ization^  a  com* 
pjete  meclianical  suspension  being  all  (hat  is  necessary,  and  regard^ 
tlris  concession  as  an  important  one,  in  favour  of  the  aqueous  system: 
oSt.iformation.  He  attempts  to  account  (or  the  abundance  of  peculiar- 
bodies  in  lava,  by  the  distiudlion  of  igneous  fusion  and  solution.  .He 
fklivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a  perfed  similarity  of  itrudturc  maj^ 
exist  in  the  products  of  aqueous  and  igneous  formatioD«  but  does  ngl 
attempt  to  decide  the  great  geological  question  about  the  or»ginof  ba? 
salt.  It  may  not,  hovbrevcr,  be  amiss  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
of  his  observations  on  these  points,  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  admission  that  solotion  is  not  a  requisite  of  crystattization,  ap- 
pears to  me  an  important  concession  in  favour  of  the  aqueous  STstem, 
which  has  laboured  under  rcry  great  embarrassment,  from  the  difficohy  of 
diirsolTtng quartz.  If  a  very  pcrfe^  mechanical  suspension  be  aU  that  is* 
requisite,  we  may  cease  to  wonder  at  the  almost  daily  forn>ation  of  petri- 
fi^  wood  (in  which,  though  crystallization  does  not  adually  ake  pUce^ 
SLvery  perfect  arrangement  is  indicated,  by  the  intimite  union  of  the  sUu 
ceous  particles),  or  of  hydrophanous  semi-opals  in  the  dccompoied  ier. 
pentine  of  Massine'ty  near  Turin,  or  of  chalcedony  containing  drOps  of 
water,  in  rhe  decomposed  basalt  of  Vicenza. 

'^  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  tliat  in  the  crystallisations  resoltu^ 
from  igneous  fusion,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  probable,  that  the  most 
inTuslble  substances  might  not  be  the  first  to  crystallize ;  and  this  appears 
*  to  involve  important  consequences,  for  it  partly  removes  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  embarrasses  the  igneous  theory,  by  explaining  the 
possibility  of  rcfraftory  substances  generated  by  fire  being  impiesled  by 
Ae  forms  of  more  fusible  ones.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  same  order 
of  arrangemerit  Would  prevail  in  substances  that  were  suspended  in  a  fluid 
inediucn,  as  the  degrees  of  attradlion  would  be  the  same.  In  either  case^ 
the  first  step  by  which  the  arrangement  of  an  apparently  homogeneous 
mass  commenced,  would  probably  be  the  accumulation  of  particular  mo. 
kettles  imo  little  globules.  Such  seems  to  have  happened  in  varioiites» 
and  other  rocks  which  contain  spherical  concretions  of  a  difierent  natim 
from  their  basis.  Still  farther  advanced  is  the  arrangement  of  porphTriet : 
the  moieeuies  of  one  species  have  assumed  a  regular  crystalline  fonn ; 
j^nd  soR)etimes  two,  or  even  more  varieties  of.f:rystais  are  fibrmedf 
which  remain  unpiixed  in  the  unarranged  basis.  If  the  remaioiQg. 
molecules  of  that  basis  are  susceptible  of  crystallizapon,  it  majr  be 
£iirly  concluded,  that  an  extension  of  the  process  of  arrangement  would 
convert  t|ie  porphyry  into  granite,  or  at  least  into  one  of  the  coi^poQ^ 
aggregates  of  cryst^ils  which  constitute  the  numerous  tribes  of  granites* 
grir^steinsi  and  sienites ;.  and  it  seems  equally  prpbable  tEat.this  migh(  bq 
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ircoinpliibed)  wtiether  the  molecules  were  indebted  to  a  suitable  tefitpera« 
ttifc,  or  t#«ii  aooeoitt  medium^  fbr  the  requisite  facility  of  ttOYesnent. 

'<  Tbt  fimiiition  of  granite  and  other  rocks>  must  howetet  be  xefirred 
to  the  oitiinate  perfeAioh  of '  crystallization^  by  which  all  the  ^adecnles 
have  been  permitted  to  arrange.     Those  gaanites  called  porphyritic,  in 
which  large  cr>'stals'  Of  feldspar  are  imbedded  in  a  basts  compounded  ot* 
the  ordinary  irigre^i^ts  of  granite  in  slnall  grains,  are  appamitly  gene- 
lated  from  a  menstruum  in  which  the  molecules  of  one  species,  being  greatly  , 
predominant  in  number  to  the  rest,  are  the  first  to  eaiercise  their  polarity,' 
and  constitute  large  crystals,  \^hich  are  afterwards  surrounded  by  smalkf- 
enes,  resulting  front  the  successive  separations  of  the  Iremaimng  elementary 
nolecules. 

*<  The  changes  of  the  sObstancd  that  led  to  the  foregoing  rematfct» 
serve  to  shew  that  they  are  not  altogether  hypothetical;  and  any 
proof  that  may  appear  deficient,  seems  to  be  provided  by  the  phenomena 
exiiibsted  by  lavas,  in  which  may  be  observed  eVety  jtep  of  .toe  pAssage 
from  the  titreous  to  the  stony,  from  that  to  the  porphyrttic,  and  finally 
to  the  granitic  state.  The  lava  of  Lipari,  which  passes  fiosn  glass  to 
lava,  by  the  generation  pf  minute  globules^  may  be  cited,  on  the  autho« 
lity  of  Spallanzani,  as  an  instance  of  the  commencement  of  the  process  of 
arrangement ;  and,  were  not  their  origin  still  disputed,  I-  migbc  also  cite 
the  pitchstone  lavas  of  the  Eoganean  htlls.  It  would  apoear*  that  the 
tramition  from  the  stony  to  the  porphyritic  state  ii  rapid,  for  perftdly. 
bomogenedos  lavas  are  among  the  rarest  of  volcanic  produfts*  Xho 
porphyritic  lavas  are  most  numerous ;  and  it  isv  needless  to  detail  the  vt^* 
Heties  they  present.  But,  though  the  process  of  arrangement  bat  oftea 
only  advanced  thus  far,  it  has  in  many  instances  proceeded  much  farther^ 
aad  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  the  entire  basis  regularly  arraliged 
into  crystalline  bodies ;  thus,  to  cite  a  well-known  instance,  in  many  of 
the  ancient  lavas  of  Somma,  large  augites  are  imbedded  in  a  crystuiane 
msss>  formed  of  minute  crystals  of  leucite,  together  with  another  cryscalA 
line  substance,  whose  nature  is  not  /perfe^ly  determinecL 

*'  The  casual  occurrence  of  volcanic  glass  is  nowise  at  variance  with 
this  account,  as  it  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  some  glasses  may  have  a 
much  greater  tendency  10  crystalline  arrangement  than  others  possess ;  and 
it  cannot  appear  extraor(finary,  that  regular  crystals  should  sometimes  be 
generated,'  even  in  the  glass,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  in  arti« 
aciai  glasses,. and  in  furnace  slags. 

**  If  the  idistin^on  attempted  to  be  shewn  between  igtieons  (iisioit  and  : 
solution  be  established,  it  may  offer  a  means  of  accounting  for  the  abomU 
ance  of  peculiar  bodies  in  lava,  Which  do  not  exist  in  other  situations,  or 
at  least  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.     For,  if  the  ign^us  a&ioQ.  de*  . 
composes  the  molecules  of  the  substances  on  which  it  operates,  there  aeema 
I  etery  probability  that  new  compounds  may  result,  dissimilar  to  any  sttb- 
stances  we  are  acquainted  with.     It  ^ould  appear,  that  the  necessity* of 
imagining  an  undiscovered  stratum  abounding  in  leucites,  chrysolites,  and 
aegites,  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  and,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  the 
probabUtty  that  the  most  infusible  subsunces  will  not  be  the  first  to  eryt* 
Cdlite,  tlw  penetration  of  refraflory  leucites  by  fusible  augites,  will  ceaae-. 
to  be  an  argument  against  beth  being  generated  in  the  lava.    I  may  al«o 
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'ff^^^Y^f-^^.^^^^f^^  caM$e$:  which  y^rj  the  orysttUi>e4tio<]JM'fi;MMv 
ttom  igfitoussolutiuni  n^ust  operate  upon  the  unarrangcd  batU  |  ^lod  tkMr 
^esam«  rock  may  be.fuji^d'^'^t^l^v^^^^f-^oif^y  di'Vo^l^i^  ^  l)|eir  va. 
netie&i^ust<lepan49n  th«  4fgrce;of  soiutioii^luch  ibe  fiMipivJw*  toc^PU* 
^t&hed.       :'•'., 

..  '*  If  the  analogy  atteiiiiptfd  to  be  shetvobetweeo  the  a^QCOQ^aild  igneote 
formation  appear  fovi\)ile^  the  ti^ansition  ftom  glas$  to  stone  ca^  ooiir^y* 
aScA  tho  great  q/iestion  which  has  so  long  divided  geologists^  about  the 
-ecigiu  pf  basjilt  i  fqr,  though  it  is  syntlicticaliy  dcmoWtrated  that  basalt 
>^y  lpK:/QrnH:d  by  fif^i  the  converse  of  that  propositipn  stands  s(i^>ported 
bj^  strong  ^ulogicaj  argoinents,  and  its  fgrraatioiti  by  water  ofwat  be  ak. 
lowed  to'  be  at  least  equally  possible.  '  How  far  the  probabilities  deri7e4i 
/rom  the  examination  of  bajsal  tic  formations  rn^y  influence  the  ultima le  de. 
c|siqn,  is  an  inqiiuy.  i"  which  I  shall  not  now  engage ;  though  I  caaa^t: 
avoid  tecalling.  to  .my  mind,  the  numerous,  instances  of  petrifadion»fouad* 
iu  .basalt,  and,  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  observation,  ^he  equally  nmaerooa* 
ii^tancei  in  which  the  heat  emanating  from  it  appears  to  have  v^daratcd 
s(J|:aUf  apdcoa)cQ4  beds  of  coal.  One  remark  may  pe  suted  here  withpro^- 
priety^as  it  arises  immediately  from  the  experiment  which  has  occasioqijQdi. 
these  obseirtations.    In  the  ultimate  result  of  that  experiment^  the  arrapge*: 
na^  qi  (he  molfcijl^s  was  much  n^ore  perfed  ihan  in  the  original  rock.  H . 
nu^t*  b^supposedf  that  a  longer  continuance  of  the  sui tible' tempera tusc; 
v^a^orded  it.    Thia^  however,  could  not  be,  for  the  mass  waa  only  4* 
feiif -^et  longy  ^nd  .a  few  inches  thick;  the  fire  was   only  n^iintained  a,I 
da^. ;  «Mid  tjie  whole  was  cooled  i^  a  week.     But  the  hill  of  solid  basalt, 
ffpxix  which  the  substance  operated  upon  was  taken,  is  several  miles  long, 
and  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  irrQpt<5d . 
ii]  a  Mate  of  igneous  fusion,  it  must  have  required  months,  nay  yearsj 
ibf  its. refrigeration.     How  then  comes  it,  that  the  process  of  crystallixa. 
ticn  i^so  little  ^d^anced?    How  comes  the  confusion  of  its  texture  to  in. 
diqa.te  the  very  reverse  of  the- tranquillity  and  perfcdion  of  arrangemcDt^ . 
which  may  be  fairly  assumed  as  necessarily  attending  the  cxuemely  gra.  . 
d]la|  ^rhange^  of  so  immense  a  mass  ? 

^Vihis  objed  ion  admits  of  being  obviated,  upon  the  supposition  thatj 
if}  the  process  of  melting,  the  molecules  of  the  basalt  were  decomposed  ; 
and  that  the  new  ones  generated  were  more  disposed  to  crystallize  than 
tho$^  whose  place  they  supplied.  This  explanation  is  In  some  degree  jus. 
tified,  by  the  total  disappearance  of  the  minute  feldspars  and  hornblende 
of  tlie. basalt;  instead  of  w  Inch,  the  ^generated  stone  contains  thin  la^ 
tiun^n  of  crystals,  which  are  probably  ai^ites.V 

Tig  JJ^Q^dmatCs  Tale^  after  the  martner  of  Spenser ;    to  which  are  adfi^d 
Qtjier  PoemSf  Mefy  Narrative  and  Lyric  ;  and  the  Royal  Message^ 
^ Drama.    By  tbe  Rev.  Henry  Boyd,  A.  M.  Translator  of  uie  . 
Divina  Coroedia  of  Dante,  Vicar  of  Drumgaih,  in  Irelaad^  atid; 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Yisconnc  Cb^rleviHe. 
..firob  Pp.  474.  LoDgmanand  Co.  1805. 

THE  attempt  to  describe  the  pernicious  efle£ls  of  iotecnpcnuice 
in  t)ie'  use  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liau6rs»  in  an  allegorical 
dress,  has  at  least  {he  advantage  of  novelty :   Wnether  the  author  har 
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"succeeded  in  his  attenft  to  Miib  rfke  litfte  Wltllr^^lc*)  iifiisl  be  de- 
cided  by  the  voice  of  ^e  puMf i:.  In  our  jb^rfi^i^^  ^  has  siwceeded 
in  no  ordinary.  de«-eA»  hi  his  Introduction  he  has  di^ibeatcd  spme  of 
the  physical  eficas  of  bitempcrance,  v/Ulth  irc'nbt  sukeptibJc  of 
poetical  ornament.  He  proceeds  to'nientibh  s6tYfe  of  the  fidVan* 
Isges  ef rMtegbrk  poetry,  where  he  eRdc49i»urs  to  sbew  thai,  sfoveral 
virtues  «nd  vices^  and  several  tnoral  relations^  vi^Uh  th^  duties,  conQefted' 
v^ith  ihentf  am  bte  exhibited  With  effccfl  only  in  th^t  species  of  poetry.. 
lie  ad4<iceias,an  example,  the  Gasileof  ItHloknce^  in  which  Thooi*. 
9on  gives  CD  this  pernicious  habit  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  uaove/' 
and  whisre  the  personification  of  th^t  vicious  and  destructive  hs^^itp 
taking  firm  \\iAd  of  the  cnind,  several  important  tri^ths  are  ingif Ipatod- 
io  <he  garb  of  a  ver^  pleasing  &£^ion.  By  tht  laws  of  epic  o»d  dra^^. 
niatic  criticism,  epic  or  dramatic  poets  are  obliged  to  exhibit  ii|kK^: 
chara<3ers.  But  allegorical  writers,  by  a  sort  of  poetical  chymistry» 
may  cictrad  the  essence  of  every  virtue  arid  e^fi  -viU.  They  may 
exhibit  the  one  in  its  native  charms,  and  the  orffeir  fn'  its'  nalced  on- 
palliated  dcforlhity,  with  that  philosophical  precisioft,  so  cbrtdjSl^ous 
iikibe.  Fairy  Qiieenf,  atod  the  Purple  UUn^of  Fle^er»  whichj^e 
i»uth9n  «f  those  admirable  poeins  leaKned  fromj^hp  .ancient  m'oraltsj^ 
zn4  to  which  fhey  added  aH  the  charn^s  of  .descripuon,  ang  chara£kj[^ 
itfiC  ^vai||t^re.^At  the  end  of  the  Introdud^ion^^  b^  gives  spmeap^^L 
#osit^^o|ati99$6'on^  the iPurptf  island.  .j 

Thf  Wodditian'^  T^e  c^inf^epces^with  a  de$criptioif  of  tt^iour% 
of  fu^demical  rekiHatienf.  in  which,  among  the  ingenuouf  youxn .  wt^ 
ao».dEtscribed  as  fi|)endiitg  their  feisure  hours  over  a  howl  t^jecb^iv 
what  seems  tQ  imprpve  the  social  virtues^  osnds  at  leas;  equally  to  cqo«^ 
firm  the  habits  of  intemperance.  Although  '  i 

''  Tl^prfeeyety  virt«c>  by  refle4lipftjraU'd» 

From  rosy  bo#U  spOntMieous  setm.'4  to  springs.       -     /' 
Toach'd  bf  thei^Kll)  the  hidden  talent  blaz'd,     ■         ' 
Successive  kindtifig  rOuhd^i)]^  jovial  ring. 
There  oft  the  A^t«re  Bard  essa/'d  to  singer  ,        ,     .      2 
Or  ready  fif^oh^rae'd  his  simple. talti  .    « 

And  youthfal  A<M^eius  try'd  the  soul  to  sting  .ji/ 

Wid&'fiincy'^  w^e.l  ordewn  the  gloomy  vale  .      .,. /^ 

Of  terror,  led  at  will  his  list'ning  audience  pak/' 

•  "  '  •  ■  '    *    .  *   -^ 

This  introdi^es  im .  apbserophe  to  the  spirit  of  a  depart^  friend, 
which  gives  occasion  to  infradnce  thebub,^  of  ch»  p^m#      / 

«'  O  teach  \liy  ftriend  the  backward  spell^to  try. 
That  diseijcharits  the  sod,  br  Circe* s  boon  - 

Enungled;  as  he  strays  beneath  the  midnight  moon, 

*'  From  ypi>dcr' Naiad  njrtipte  f  long  to  knt)# 

Th^  liquid  ttfeatling  ot  thtit  watbicd  strain  %  '- 

]f  some  sad  tale  ihe;y  tell  of  ancient  woe,  .      -  * 

Spme  balefql  change  thitt  spotl'd  the  fair  46main  i   '    -     "  '"' 
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Qfttn  ilbij  99m  o(1)tokcn  &ith  to  'pbun, 
or ritOB  disturb '4  a^d  violatioqs  foolj 

Qf  deep,  saccessful  guile,  by  Stygian  train 
Long  hatd^'d ;  and  realms,  beneath  the  dArIt  control 
Of  vice  and  filayery  sank^  that  damp  the  rising  soul." 

The  aathor,  in  this  place,  seems  less  itieenc  upon  the  legitimaqr  of 
hisrhymet,  thantfie  progress  of  his  narrative,  from  which  we  learn' 
that  (he  Naiads  were  the  ancient  divinities  of  Ogygia,  whose  ihhabi* 
tants,  while  they  w^re  content,  like  the  Hippomolgeans  in  Hocnery 
wtdioiil  the  Qse  6f  incoyicating  liouors,  enjoyed  health  and  happiness. 
7b»  stofy  is  told  by  a  seemiiig  Woodman,  whocn  the  Bard  is  sop« 
p0ft'£4*lo  meet,  and  who  is  found  to  be  a  degraded  spirit,  who,  ft>r  hit 
riiare  in  the  dark  cransa^ioqs  detailecl  in  the  iir^  C^ntOi  is  scQteiiced 
fcreyer— 

•    ^' Untwining  fibres' growth  to range^ 
'  Tft'bid  t)ie  green  blood  dance  its  tardy  rouiul. 
And  cloche  the  sullen  yeaf  with  gr^ual  honours  crown'd.**    1)  ^ 

Re  proeeeds  to  describe  die  machination  of  Circe  to  secure  an  in^ 
tredufidoB  p^r  tlie  disj^ise  of  a  Naia4  nymph  ;•  her  deredkion  guid 
€vile  I  the  a4Ventures  ofhcr  son  Comns,  his  arrival  at  Ogygia,  hit 
iinourwidi  Geres,  the  Imp  or  IJa^niott  thence  fro4ueed,  nnoer  whidi 
is  personified  the  elkOt  of  distillation  from  gnu|i.  His  charaQer  and 
ipasocifjAi  are  next  described:  and  his  design  to  extend  the  domhiioa 
if  his^citbct*  is  represented  as  consisting  in  an  attempt  to  pervert 
^  the  master  movepients  of  the  soul,"  by  which  knowledge  is  ac« 
Mired,  and  virtue  confirnied,-^to  the  destmdion  of  both. 

'<  Here  then,  ye  simpling  tribes,  your  utmost  skill 

Employ,  and  brew  wsui  ehanns  the  potent  draught. 
Which  thipo'  the  working  fancy  may  instill 

False  energy,  and  waitai  the  mounting  tfaonght 

l¥ith  phantoms  gay,  in  airy  visions  brougnt, 
gifting,  as  iancy  4nllS|  the  gaudy  scene. 

In  grateful  change,  by  mortal  toil  unsoo^ht. 
While  forms  of  livelier  coinage  fleet  between 
The  grave  saturnine  shapes,  and  please  their  moody  queen^ 

«'  Thus  with  false  lights  the  a£live  mind  employ 

And  waste  her  f)Owers,  for  nobler  tasks  design'dj 
With  semUanoe  nir  of. rich  VAaiirr, 

Pit  phantoms  to  deceive  the  prisopM  min4|       ' 

liCt  Habit  then,  for  virtue's  aidasstgn'd^ 
potent,  but  blind,  by  soft  seduMbn  led. 

On  die  sick  sod  die  incantation  bind!!. 
Till  Mem'ry^s  self  forgets  her  pi|th  to  tietd. 
And  reason  last  declines  and  sinks  among  the  dead.'^ 

A  4flegate  (o  w|iom  the  charge  is  ^iven|  is  fhns  dqcribedt 


k  Who  every  simple  hntw ' 


Of  mifiibbg  power,  liid  oft,  at  dead  of  night 
From  his  dark  stores  the  steaming  poison  drew, 

•  •  •  *  .  * 

*'  Abottt  his  robe  a  s:aly  Dipsas*  ^reathM, 

And  roond  his  locks  the  baneful  hemlock  twin'd ;   * 

A  sceptre  in  his  hand^  hy  fate  be^ueath'd 
OfCr&VBAN  yew;  optbis  ^  iagerpcUn'4i'* 
His  office  is  thus  told ; 

"  Those  spfrits  bland,  that  by  the  ijcrvcs  convey 
Quick  notices  of  every  chance  below  .   ' 

I  can  retard  or  spcied  with  mighty  svvay^ 

Thiis  on  the  seething  brain  my  art  will  throw 

Illusions  fair,  till  halfto  frenzy  wrought 
The  waken 'd  powers  of  fancy  seem  to  flow. 

In  a  full  tide  of  energetic  thought,"  ^c  &c.  - 

We  may  be  p^rmitt^^  to  obse^-ve  here,  in  jusiice  to  the  physiologist 
fis  well  as  the  poet,  that  the  concradiftion  in  the  third  line — I  pan  retard 
or  speed — is^only  apparent;  as  narcotics  are  stimulative  in  their 
jeffcAs  as  well  as  sedative  :'^  but  as  the  cScSt  could  not  be  produced- 
otherwise  than  by  the  assistance  of  the  Naiadsj  it  is  necessary  to  deceive 
them  }  which  is  efFeded  by  the  distress  of  (he  nymphs  under  a  fervid 
sky ;  and  the  insidious  proposal  of  the  confederacy  to  shelter  their 
fountains  with  a  sort  of  magical  bower  of  plants,  which,  communis 
lating  their  qualities  to  the  waters,  produce  in  the  oyipphs  a  sort  of 
Bacchanalian  frenzy  9p4  alienan'oR  pf  ipind,"which  m^kes  then?  forget 
iheir  offif:e,  and  wander  from  their  channels,  producing  the^most  per* 
nicious  changes  on  the,  climate  and  soil,  changes  which  are  often 
pleaded  as  an  apology  for  the  copious  use  of  spirituous, liquors.  This 
IS  the  boldest  of  all  the  author's  fictions ;  and  nota  little  extravagant : 
btrt  it  gives  roomi  ^or  some  animated  descriptions  of  the  aberrations  of 
the  nymphs ;    and,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  disgaise  of  allegory,. 

K'ves  an  account  oif  the  origin  of  morasses  and  fens  not  i]nsupporte(|, 
r  observation^     Some  of  the  tagaries  oi  ihe  nymphs  are  'thus 
^kscribed,  •  ,       ^• 

^  ''  CallUrroe  dimbs  in  thought  Olympus'  height| 

'    And  mounts  the  yielding  air  oi)  rainbow  winjg^;  . 

Tht  splendid  ropfshi^  views  with  fixt  delight^  > 

And  hears  its  echoing  dollies  retponsive  ring, 
"Vniile  to  th'  iaimertal  ehord  the  Muses  sing,  * 

And  gods  and  heroes  rowuLthe  living  lyre 
. '  Attentive  throng  to  b^tr  the  Smintheau  kin|  '^ 

The  uneaqjiestive,  lofty  song  inspire, 
Audsend it  sweetly  roond  tb4Hii.i€ottiAK€hoic« 

^  Dipsas;«a  serpeof,  whose  poispn,  communicated  t9  iko  UQod,  causes 
inttifetaUe  thii^^  •      .  ^  ^ 


**  P&le  CmA%i%  ieem'd  to  tread  tbe  jealow  nfe  •    ' 
Of  Jove'$]^Ddtpoose»  and  fled  her  wrath  befbre  ;    ^' 

Sbi  calU  the  Mprmy  sovereign  to  engage  •    . 

The  hi  ast*rng  brethren,  whom  she  rais'd  of  yore 
To  drive  Ancuisbs'  SoNonApfttc's  shore. 

Loud  roars  the  gust,  and  te^rs  her  tender  form 
The  weeping  Naiad  knows^her  place  no  more^ 

High.OD  the  sweliing  blast,  with  wild  alarm, 
^11  desolate  she  flies,  amid  the  sounding  scprai«  s 

*'  LiCBA  dreams  of  Diaw's  siiver  bow, 

And  hears  (or  dreams  she  heaf^)  Orion's  horn. 
She  longs  her  willow  borders  to  forego, 
'  And  mount?  the  heath*. crow n'd  hills  at  tlush  of  morh« 
Fearless  of  wanton  Pan,  or  Dryad's  scorn. 
Or  aoobush  ^t^t  anitd  the  sylvan  maze, 

With  crescent  dim,  her  ringlets  to  adorn 
She  tries,  9nd  binds  her  brows  with  mimic  rays, 
'While  foot^  ker  lovely  neck  a  starry  meteor  plays. 

"  At  this  the  Moan,  the  governess  of  floods. 

Pale  io  h^r  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
^nwraps  in  haay  gloom  the  pendent  woods, 

Atld  stains,  with  rising  fogs,  Auroila's  hair* 

The  «u)>je6l  stream  forsakes  his  hamid'lair« 
Afld»  ftiioing  thro'  the  soil  his  secret  way,^ 

Fjrilows  mt  huntress  far ;  itt  deep  despair 
She  aees  around  her  natiTe  currents  play, 
^tA  berst  ill  devious  dells-  afresh  to  open  day, 

^  In  vain  she  flies,  the  cpn^tant  flood  parsiKS» 
^^nd  saps  vith  eager  speed  the  trembling  aoilj 

"  Then  vfttt  thy  fens,  renowned  Allan,  spread* 
O'er  many  a  flow'ry  field  and  spacious  plain.^ 

iPfTlut  effed  this  metacnorphoQi;}  had  on:  tbe  climate,  \%  dM>ribed^in  \ 
manner  that  will  prob^ahly  be  thought  too  diflFuse.  The  distn^  of  tjie 
jsianders,  at  once  afflideU  by  real  and  fancied  evih^  is  al(«yi?t^  by  the 
Iiopcs  inspJrptd  by  a  stranger  driven  oh  their  shore  by  a'tfjmpcst,  trho 
jproposes  to  thetti  a  schcoae  for  averting,  the  anger  of  thc^gids,  sonao- 
Vfhat  resembling  the  fabulous  tai^p  ot  Smon  iniVirgil. '  This  turns 
out  to  J)e  the  princi|^.d»mon  \n  a  W.W:  4iigJji*Ci  ih^^^fW  of  Comw 
and  Circe.  The  rites  hi  prpposos  for appTAsing.  A^  QiPfl^  cff  tjie  Naiada, 
Contain,  among  othcf  dtuQgSr  «n  allceoric  deacfipuon  of  an  alembic  or 
still.  The  guarcfian  geniua  of  the  kk,  io-thc  chara£ker  of  £omolput, 
a  minstrel,  cndoavnim  to  obviaO0  Ml  design,  by  teUing  a  stocjr  of  die 

>■!    '  I  .    ,  '        111-       II  r  I         I.    .,1.^         M        '~'      -"     '  — jaa»» 

^  •  The  hog  of  A&an^  ^  ^  ca^'of  IrclanJ'^  celebrat^  by  SpeOier* 
.    .   ^  t)c«niaio|| 
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aestnidion  of  the  Gallic  aimy/vfidftf  BftMil^  licit  Tf^Vs,  by  a 
stratagem  of  Bacchus.  *  He  it  tcconifiA  hj  MnciffiOn,  wh6  soon  attcr 
falls  by  the  hanci  of  a  maniac.  His  <ieam«  like  that  of  Laocoon  in 
Virgil,  induces  the  majority  to  adope  the  tiew  rite*.  The  seeming 
stranger  becomes  a  voiuutary  vi£litn  y  which  fate^  Iw  prmeDc1s»  he  haa 
in  vain  endeavoi:re(I  to  escape  before.  After  giving  proper  dired^ions, 
.he  leaves  the  care  of  his  c)iildren  (t}ie  Passioiis»  which  artfttbsTered  hf 
Intemperance)  to  the  islanders.  jTheK  are  represented  as  forming  a 
kind  of  perpetual  priesthood,  possessed  of  the  spcret  of  appeasing  the 
(I'C.ries  of  die  country  on  every  emergency,  and  under  every  disaster.  ' 
Inclement  seasons  again  succeed,  with  their  usual  tfai^ of  misfofw 
tir.ies  and  diseases.  The  Votaries  have  recourse  to  their  flamens,  who 
institute  new  ceremonies,  and  amongst  the  rest  exhibit  a  sacred  masqoe 
or  dance,  which,  after  tbteinhabitahts  are  admitted  first  to  wftuess* 
•pd  then  to  share,  they  becotne  infatuated  witjk  tbe  noveky  of  the 
show,  as  the  Athenians,  according  to  history,  were  with  thestxnicil 
^presentations  on  'which  they  wasted  the  pdblio  tfeasorrs.  Next 
follows  a  description  of  the  temple,  and  the  masque  mid  lUelfeAa. 


'  The  Mileftan  Tales  which  follow  this  poem,  are  far  ^iSerent  InHft 
these  which,,  according  to  accoisnts  handed  ilowA,  were  knov^li 
by  that  title  in  ancient  times.  •  In  these  no  licentious  idventurei 
are  described.  They  exhibit  the  dangers  bf  the  piksions,  pMti 
Cularly  •  of  Lbve  and  Revenge,  wheti  indulged  td  excess,  With  al 
csuthple  of  benevolence'^  returned  with  ^ffifitudc;  on  a  ffyihg  occIn> 
aion,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  aelf-devotion  and  publ^  apirit^ 
dK>Qgl)  in  B  Contest,  and  for  a  cause  which,  if  succeasful,  wt^uh)  ha^ 
teen  destroiSiive  to  both  our  religious  and  civil  liberty,  vitt.  the  eaUsfei 
<^  James  II.  in  which- the  author  observe^  in  hii  preface  (wrItleA 
probably  at  the  cotnmcncemeat  of  the  present  war),  "  there  is  a  re-. 
narkable  coincidence  in  the  machinations  and  views  of  France  afrthat 
period  and  at  this."  These  tales  are  the  more  interesring^  inasmuch 
as  they  are  founded,  according  to  the  author's  account^  on  real  in- 
cidents, x-j 

The  subje<St  of  the  Knight  of  Fehrim  is  ihtroduced  with  Si  pleasing 
rural  description  of  the^scene  where  he  sacrificed  his  life,  tp  what  he 
deemed  the  cause  of  his  country.  The  wood,  it  seems»  wa^  nearuhe 
author's  former  residence,  in  the  King'^  County. 

'<  O  wood  ofGtfigM  1  does  i«te  decree 

I  ne'er  mast  view  thy  shades  again, 
Nor  e'er  beneath  sTspteading  trpc 

Rest  me  upon  thy  flow'ry  plain. 

f '  In  winter  cold,  and  tutiuncr's  Hcatj,  '" 

I  sported'in  thy  shelter  green, 
y^nd  heard  the  driving  tempest  beat, 

Sccuic  b^ne^ilb  thylloilf  sctteti,**  ♦  *    •  • 

^  «  Ahi 
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• , ««-  Ah !  how  I  loW  tfem  vuta  green 
That  pierc'd  the  bosom  of  theiwood, 
^nddown  the  sbpe  the  fairy  scene 

As  in  a  magic  Qiirj^or,  show'd.  # 

^'  Therd  oft  beneath  the  folding  star  ' 

The  woodmen  past  in  long  array ^ 
TJiat  s^m'd  a  troop  of  el  ve9  afar 

Disbanding  at  the  peep  of  day. 

*•  For  still  oae  certain  jpath  they  chose, 

.  And  seem'd  one  fearful  glade  to  shun, 
Whether  they  past  at  evening's  ciosci  ' 
At  neon  day,  or  the  rising  sun." 

Thus  the  vubjedl  is  naturally  introduced.  With  the  tale  a  iove  ad* 
iftnture  is  interwoirep>  which  increases  the  interest,  and  contributes  to 
tfie  catastrophe.  * 

'.  In  the  secoud  tale,  the  arm  and  belt  of  a  parricide  who  had  sufl^red 
death Iqr  his  crime,  is  procured  by  a  weird  sister  to  ease  the  throes  of 
6ne  **  that  lies  in  childbed  pain."  The  fortunes  of  the  child,  whose 
birth  this  is  supposed  to  facilitate,  are  described  with  that  prophetic 
•bsourity,  which  poetry  requires,  and  which  in  many  instances,  adds 
to  the  effect.  He  is  repi'csentcd  as  a  being  very  forotidable  to  the  io-r 
lerests  of  relidon  and  social  order.  At  tlic  banquet  held  in  (he  palace 
of  (he  Fairv  Kiiig,  for  the  celebration  of  this  mysterious  binh,  the  story 
k  tgkl  of  tlie  parricide,  who,  it  seems,  was  instigated  to  this  liorribio 
crime  by  revenge ;  because  his  father  eitlier  had  disinherited,  or  io^ 
tended  to  disinherit  him,  for  a  nuptial  union  which  he  disapproved  of. 
Thk  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  about  the  year 
I70J.  The  bi;th  is  ushered  in  by  a  tempest,  supposed  to.be  raised  by 
file  witches,  while  the  charm  is  in'its  operation. 

•«  Then  ruddy  grew  the  midnight  moon^ 

Tho*  erst  as  clear  as  silver  bright. 
And  many  a  stranjpQ  and  dismal  tone 

Was  heard  araiost  the  vault  of  night, 

"  The  rafters  all  a  tremor  felt— r 

With  feet  of  wind,  and  eyes  of  flame. 
Bearing  the  lifeless  arms  and  belt 
.    Instant  the  wayward  sister  came. 

'*  And  soon  the  roaring  storm  was  heard^ 

And  fast  the  cl6uds  ^ean  to  fly. 
And  soon  to  every  point  it  vecr'd — 

Then  lessen'd  to  an  infant's  cry. 

^'  Again  the raood)rma$ic  played; 

The  wayward  three  the  spindle  twirPd  {  ' 
^s  thence  the  fairy  kinff  convey'd 

The  infant  terror  of  tne  wosldt*'. 


^  The  meediig  betweoi  the  father  and  the  son,  tit  the  pass  between 
die  momitain  and  the  sea,  the  scene  of  thi$  detestable  deed,  it  intro* 
dueed  with  two  titniltes,  which  exhibits  somewhat  of  those  terrible 
graces,  aa  'Wartwrtoo  calls  theni»  ior  wbkh  some  ^  the  aadeats,  and 
a  few  ojf  tliemoderns»  are  distinguished, 

•  , 

«<  But  never  jet,  OD  wings  of  wind;  ^ 

Two  splriu  met  with  ibore  amaae, 
Whom  distant  iKtoslds  have  long  conGn'd,  , 

Sever'd  by  half  the  mundane  spaos*     > 

«♦  Nor  on  the  last  decisive  day 

Will  hostile  souls  eaeh  other  vic^ 
With  deeper  hate  and  more  dismay,  *  1 

When  ntst  they  hear  the  sentence  doe, 

"  Than  here  beneath  the  mountain's  van^ 

The  meeting  son  and  father  shew*d  ; 
Pale  rancour  mark'd  each  visage  wan,  * 

Which  soon  with  indignation  glow^d^'*  ] 

After  a  scene  of  humble  sopplication,  and  stem  repnlie  by  tfie  f^ 
dier,  who  had  been  irritated  still  mcnre  against  his  son  by  the  arts  d# 
a  second  wife,  the  fermentations  of  resentment  and  revenge  in  dl^ 
mind  of  tfie  son  are  forcibly  described. 

^«  What  do  I  feel  ^--doea  heaven  and  hell 
.    Within  my  bosom  ebb  and  flow  t  -  * 

What  viewless  powers  my  hand  impell,       • 
What  bid^  the  purposed  deed  forego  V* 

By  2^  stratagem  he  allures  his  father  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  iroca 
whence  he  precipitates  him  into  the  oce^n. 

<'  Bat  oh!  to  see  the  &th9f  ftn. 

His  £rey  hair  streaming  i^  the  bfeexe, 
How  did  the  sisht  his  heart  appal. 
And  bid  the  vital  ciirient  freeze  I 

"  For  sudden  liffht  was  s^en  to  wave^ 

And  laughter  loud  was  heard  beloWi 
Thro'  the  long  winding  of  the  cave, 

Socceeded  soon  by  shrieks  of  woe  J' 

This  allodes  to  the  machincFy  of  the  poem,  whereby  the  parricide  it 
supposed  to  be  instigated  to  the  deed,  by  the  suggestions  and^fallacioua 
promises  of  his  evil  genius  in  a  dream.  There  are  some  good  moral  ob- 
ff^Moni  on  this  |part  pf  the  storji  iQ  4  note  subjoined. 


Tbn 


The  Mooii-FioWER,  aicgerfaa^  Tal^, 

^^.Tatfaoieihtt  admire ^vluicPrydefiealg  IK^  ^fitiif^daj  of  wf^tn^^ 
IV  ill  probably  fappear  the  most  pkatitigof  thesftltorhUive-peHormflnccs; 
sis  it  ccruinly  possesses  more  fancy  than  the  rest  rit  is  founded  on  an 
incident  that  happened  not  many  years  ago.  A  young  gendeman,  in 
the  pursuit  6i  an  illicit  amour^  as  his  way  lay  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ban,  was  induced,  by  the  warmth  of  the  weafher,  or  as  others 
say,  by  the  persuauods  of  a  libertine  cQntpanion,  to  bathe  in  the  river, 
vnen  the  water  was  darkened  by  a  sumtner  cloud:  BeiDg  deceived  in 
its  depth,  be  precipitated  biniself  on  a  hidden  rock»  or  on  the 
gravelly  bottom,  and  his  neck  was  broketi  in  the  falL 

To  this,  in  the  poeoH  the  yoiith  is  supposed  to  be  impelled  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Watsr^s*  ^bo  leads  I^im.ro  his.  fate  by  falla9iou8  pro« 
f&iiei  of  success  ip  love,  and  initiation  in  all  the  mysteries  o^  the  water 
fairies,  on  condition  of  his  dedicating  the  fruit  oi  his  amour  to  Titonia, 
the  fairy  que^n.  Wbat'appears  a  dew-drop  in  the  Moon-flower  is  to 
be  the  pledge  of  all  those  advantages.  The  omens  of  her  lover's  death, 
-vfluch.  fair  £lleo»  yet  Innocent^  sees  as  she  looks  out  for  her  lover,  and 
ibe  dreatn  which  it  brings  to.  her  memory,  are  favourable  specimens 
<^f  the  poem. 

^'  In^the  description  o'f  the  appe:arance  of  the  Water  Spirit,  a  cloud  i6 
Ascribed  as  movii^g  over  his  heiad  as  he  passes  along ;  a  circumstance 
which  contributes  to  the  face  of  the  vidlim.  As' he  W<s  passing  by 
the  side  of  the  Ban,  a  fellow  traveller  appeared. 

^'  And  lo !  th<  day  Was  oVcJrcast, 

Yet  still  the  son.b^a&i  fringed 'the  ctoud, 
.   As  o'ec  the  Ban  the  darkness  patt> 
^         '  ShOrf  gleams  thfc  droving  mirror  showM. 

*<  With  damb  salute  the  stranger  bow'd. 

His  aspeft  frore  die  fetich  ilUini^M^ 
^o  ghost  in  vistonary  rfirdud 

Sp  little  sign^  of  ear  th  dkj^ay  *A^ 

:•  .  •■  ••  ' 

f'  Helook'd  with  besmless  eye  malign^ 

Deep  ting'd  with  ttnrbOf '»  sickfy  gtt^n^ 
Andob  his  pheefc  iKt-liirMsigA 

Of  a  deep  canker'd  Sbfil  Was  |tlCli« 

**  The  ample  beaver  was  of  blue 

That  sate  epon.his  faded  hsow, 
A  water-lilly,  wau  of  hue,  f;» 

Was  seen  abbve  tie  brim  to  bow/* 

The  account  of  the  magfeal  ihiffot^^  1fl*r*fc  inthlbki  t  dcscrfptSpn  tH 
^  fhe  "watery  world,  and  which  is  promised  to  the  lover  as  a  bribci  is  ra* 
tber  too  aiffpse.    These  are  sof^e  of  the  lines; 

I  <*  Bat 


Bayi^Pmur.:  i$f 


<<  But  other  scfMt  auccccJed  soon 
Of  solemn  grots  aqd  poatly  cayos^ 

And  vistasy  where  thus  tniskf  ibood 
Sprinkled  her  glories  oo  the  waves* 

'*  And  there  the  nymphs  wore  aoen  io  sportj, 
And  lave  their  Uaibs  in  wsntoa  play^ 

While  o'er  the  ^srches  of  their  court 
Swift.crossing  cainbQwa  seem'd  no  stcay/' 


The  REcooJiiTioK,  a  Tale, 

Founded  on  an  incident  in  the  late  rebellion  ii>  Ireland^  1 798.     Thf 
person  meant  by  Albert,  is  the  Rev.  John  Elgee,  rcftor  of  Wexford. 

In- this  poem  the  author  shews  hi$  prcdilcaipn  for  machinopy,. 
though  the  eve^ni  be  recent.  The  guardian  genius  of  a  WexforA 
rebel  is  supposed  to  have. desert^  his  charge  on  account  of  his  hopelesi 
^pravicy.  After  wandering  sometime  in  the  redons  of  unbout^ded. 
spaoe,  he  is  sent  back  to  his  post  by  the  mandate  ofa  superior  being,  at 
the  crisis  when  Wexford  was  seized  by  the  iusurgcncs^  and  the 
tbughter  of  the  unfortunate  viflims  had  already  begun.  He  appeal?^ 
10  the  dress  ofa  rebel  leader,  and  hastens  a  band  of  new  arrived  conspi- 
rators, with  their  captain  (who  happens  to  be  liis  fornier  charge)  to  a 
place  where  he  promises  him  a  welcome  opportunity  of  avenging  aa: 
ai^iefit- injurj.  He  arrives,  and  finds  his  henefa£tor  on  the  point  oi 
falling  a  viiStim  to  some  ruffians  who  had  t;^ken  him  prisoner,  and  hj 
the  interposition  of  this  man  he  is  saved.  The  evening  when  the 
massacre  is  begun  is  thus  described : 

«*  On  Slancy's  banks  the  twilight  grey. 
O'er  the  dread  scene  her  vesture  drew* 

**  Yet  not  with  calm  iind  soothing  c!iarm^ 

As  late  on  Slaney's  banks  she  past^ 
But  horror,  now,  and  wild  alaroij 

Behind,  her  dewy^  footstept  ehaa'd. 

**  A  murth'rous  mask  she  seem'd  to  wear  t 

The  daggor  hirk'd  beneath  her  pall ; 
Like  Gorgon's  seem'd  her  raven  hair^ 

Issuing  from  Pluto's  gloomj  hall.  . 

^  Still  as  the  red  flame  rose  around, 

Her  dreadlbl  Itneaments  were  seen, 
Atfd  still  flDOM  horribty:  she  fironrn'd. 

Each  fitful  gleam  of  light  between/? 

^^M  iliA-  ■■■■■■■  in g  Julian    AThiirt    tfaa  haio  ^  iha  »«»<^    ^m.m>^JX^  kit 

&te,  bi$  a4drw  to  ||»is  family  » itrUtie j : 

"  Awake 


Zf0  OltlGIMAI.  C&ITldiSM* 

*"  Awake  my  spoipe,  my  children  rise, 
An  angel  waits  for  you  and  me^ 

See !  dawning  in  yon  orient  skies» 
The  day-spring  of  eternity. 

'*  Yet  all  Was  still  and  calmbelowi 
No  hostile  sottnd  was  heard  afar  | 

While  Albert  sate,  with  solemn*  brow. 
Watching  the  sun's  ascending  car. 

'*  At  length  the  bells  began  to  toll;  ' 
The  sable  streamer  in  the  wiod^ 

A  signal  wav'd  to  many  a  sool,  ^ 

To  leave  the  load  of  life  behind." 


The  Fairy  Favour,  addressed  to  the  Right  Honotirabte  the 
Countess  of  Moira  and  Hastings,  &c.  on  her  binh^day,  April  lOt 
1794,  when  the  Forces  designed  for  jhc  Expedition  to  firitanny  were 
encamped  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under  chc^Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Moira.    ' 

In  this  poem  the  virtues  of  Lord  Moira  are  described,  and  his  gc^ 
nealogy  is  traced  to  Thibaut,  King  of  Navarre,  who,  in  ihc  be-, 
ginning  of  the  13th  century,  was  the  common  ancestor  of  the  fit- 
lilies  of  the  Bourbons  and  Hastings.  Such  a  favour,  a  scarf,  as  was 
now  sent  to  Lord  Moira,  had  been  formerly  sent  to  the  great  patriot 
king  of  Scotland,  Robert  Bruce,  descended,  like  Lord  Moira,  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  tiiat  country,  through  the  fikmily  of  Hastings. 
The  poem  concludes  with  the  following  stanzas: 

«  .^hey  •  see  the  giant  spcftref  talk 

Across  the  flood,  from  isle  to  isle  ; 
JSoon  may  they  cross  his  shadowy  walk, 

And  strip  him  of  hh  plunder'd  spoil* 

<*  Bold  Thibaut,  hears  the  hostile  charge 

Blown  o*es.the  trembling  surge  afar, 
His  trampeu  sound  from  vcfta's  verge, 

For  glory,  vengeance,  and  Navarre." 

We  confess  that  v^e  do  not  well  understand  this.  Who  is  bold 
Thibaut  ?  Lord  Moira?  If  so,  what  charge  does  he  bear  ?    • 

Homer  enumerated  and  described  the  forces  confederated  against 
Troy  I  but  he  also  telis  us  wltat  they  did,  and  with  what  success.  A 
poem  on  preparations  is  rather  unfortunate  in  a^ubje£l.  Tlie  birch- 
day  was  the  occasion.  The  military  preparation  dire&ed  by  Lord 
^loira  formed  the  subje£t: 


^  The  gemi  of  the  line  of  Hastings,  f  Anarchy. 

A  Monody 


A  N^oNODV  on  the  Death  of  Joseph  Henry^y  late  of  Stratfaii,  Esq. 
County  Kildarc,  Ireland,  Noycmt)cr  1796. 


An  Address  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  William  Lord  Vis^ 
count  Charleville,  on  the  Acquisition  of  his  first  title  of  Baron  Tulla* 
XDore,  1797.  .. 

These  poetical  effusions  are  pleasing  enough  tributes  of  frietidship. 
How  far  they  are  strictly  fa£t/  or  how  far  partial,  we  have  not  the. 
means  of  judging. 


Imitation  of  Horace.    Lib.  L  Ode  15. 

Written  in  the  summer  of  1798)  during  the  rebellion  of.  Ireland. 
Scene,  the  Hill  of  Howth,  near  Dublin  Bay. 

This  imitation  of  Horace's  prophecy  of  Nereus,  is  in  a  diffisrent  strain 
from  those  oXthe  two  preceding  pieces. 

..We  do  not  pretend  to  ascertain  who  is  ipeant  by  /lim  who  appears 
qn  board  the  ship  bound  for  Ireland,  in  the  year  of  the  rebellion,  atid 
who  is  here  called  M ari  u  s. 

•*  Waiting  for  the  moony  tide, 
0^«r  the  sounding  bar  to  ride, 
Anchor'd  on  the  rolling  flood. 
Fraught  with  fate  the  vessel  stood* 
Never  by  Arzilis  steering, 
Wafted  plagues  from  Pontus  bearing. 
Spread  a  more  terrific  sail. 
On  the  widely  tainted  gale." 

The  vessel  which  they  meet  coming  out  of  the  harbour  by  moon* 
light;  the  awful  ^ene  exhibited  on  the  deck;' and  the  prophetic 
speech  of  the  chief  mariner,  are  very  snriking* 

Several  of  the  smaHef  poems  are  complimentary  tributes  to  charac« 
ters  of  wortl^  interesting  principally  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  virtues  which  it  is  their  obje£t  to  record.  Among  these,  the  Mq« 
pody^on  the  Death  of  the  Rcy.  Dr.  Henry  Leslie,  of  Tandragee,  is 
particularly  distinguished,  as  well  for  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  {he 
lioes»  as  for  the  excellence  of  the  subjed« 

<'  Ah  !  why  should  harried  thought's  tnonilliiOQS  tide 
%  Thus  ever  point,  where  rising  from  the  womb 

^        Of  night,  the  war.  fiend  threats  the  Qtfittian  wcvjd 
With  Stfrgian  flag  unfurl'd. 
While,  driven  by  tempests  thro'  th'  aaoeodil^  floam    ■ 
Bearing  the  olive  branch,  with  languid  flooe;! 

Hit 


_  .    . «  •  •    «     ' 

The  ^ov«  of  Concord  knows  not  where  to  rest  T 
Sore  rccollcdion  gaide^  another  way,  .      .        - 

And  mourning  friendship  leads  nie  fo  the  tomb 

With  Leslic/s  sad  inemorial  deep  imprest  i. 
'Seldom  the  grave  possest  a  nobler  prey 
Ix  dseath  re vcr*d,  who  long  withheld  his  doom"; 

But  Oh!  lamented  more,  as  longer  known 
Is  he  whose  reliques  fill  this  scanty  room  I — " 

This  monody  concludes  with  the  following  address^  which  evijcotly* 
tovii  from  the  heart : 

**  Farewell !  beloved  sj^i/.rt,  must  I  say  s 

For  ever  ?  No  ! — Ah  !  still  may  hope  survive, 

Aod  not  in  vain,  that  from  this  cmnb'rous  clay 
Releas'd  at  List,  "I  yeVwith  you  may  live  ; 

/^nd  as  tog^tH^foft  we  lov'd  to  stray, 

So  there  the  life^dispensiog  power  may  give 

The  means,'  to  meet  on  that  del4ghted  shore. 

Where  friends  with  friends  miite  to  part  no  mbre*'*  ^ 

A  short  ppeni  on  the  recovery  of  Miss  Bhset  from  a  dangerous  III- 
iifS3,  contains  the  account  of  an  extraordinary  cfFeft  produced"  by^ 
mpsic,  with  some  sentiments  of  philanthrdpy,  suggested  by  a  ge.'neraf 
view  of  the  harmonizinc  arts*  The  imitstioa  of  an  Italian  Ode,  ad- 
drei&ed  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  craDdatorof  Daiite. 


VisTOKS  of  Woodstock,  the  Prize  Poem  for  the  Year  1777* 

What  is  meant  by  THE.priie  poem,  is  no  doubt  known  to  Mr, 
Boyd*s  aequaintance»  but  to  us  who  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being 
ranked  anlong  them;  ir  conveys  not  tiny  idea  wh&tivet-.  Hid  it  been 
entitled  9  prize  poem^  we  might  have  Daturaily  coRJe£l\Ked  that  €onoe^ 
prize  hnd  been  adjudged  to  it^  as  the  best  on  the  cuiajef^.  But  to  what* 
the  definitive  the  refers,  how  can  we  know?  This  prize  i*0£M,  as 
it  is  ^aik.'d^  thotig}v  a  juvenile  pciibrmance,  yet^being  written  oil  a  na- 
tional &iibje£l,  »n<l  ^ell  adat>tefl  t» tbe  present  tin^esy  wiltnoc  be  unac*' 
cqHable  ta^fnoat  readers 

.  Here  folbw  otiier  poetical  Irlbutci;  ki  which  the  ins])irfng  muse 
appears  to  be  the  bincerc  'esteem  dt  jx  ^nsible,  vigorou6|  livdy,  and 

cultivated  nu'nd.  , .   •    * 

We  are  paniculnrly  pleased  wfth  the  tribute  of  rnendsbi|»  to  Mr. 
Smyth,  ihCj  author's  ear.ly  friend,  who  appears  to  have  deserved  so 
well  of  society  fgn  his. laudable  exertions  la  pronaoting- the  Asylum 
for  the  BUniljt  an^iusr  v.^QtV7ttiix:d.  dueuiloato  tbat  insticuuoni  ' 


Tfaft 


'  1/    . .   .  •   •  ,''...»'....• 

The  last  Foeii)  oftWiu  Collc&lon  is  the  Royal  Messaoe,  a  Dra- 
matic Poem.  ,  , .  \^  .  ,.  .  i 
„  The  subjcfl  is  the  story  of  Uriah.  Thii  charadtcfs  here  arc  well 
discriminated.  Biic  the  plot  has  more  of  the  compiidatipn  of  a  rno*- 
dern  drama  than  of  the  antique  Umplicity  that  one  woal<^  expei^  m  a 
performance  on  such  a  suhjcdt.  For  initan^6^  before  Uriah  had  been 
sent  for  by' David  (the  struggles  of  whose  mind  between  conscious' 
guilt,  friendship,  and  the  remains  of  honour,  afc  well  d^pided  through* 
out),'for  the  purpose  of  hiding  his  shame,"  A/f  popuiarKy  is  supposed  to, 
have  excited  the  jealousy  of  Joab,  which  is  further  provok^  bj^th^ 
favour  shewn  to  Uriah  b^  a  popular  faAidp  at  home ;  who  afPeded  to 
censure,  the  idea  of  foreign  conquest.  Achitophcf,  the  minister,  a 
corrupt  man,  equally  dreads  and  hates  the  general  and  the  favourite  of 
the  people ;  but  he  is  in  the  power  of  the  forincri  who  arrives  at  Jt* 
Tusalem  at  the  san^e  time  with  Uriahs  but  if)  disguise;  and'on^appU^ 
cation  to  Achitophel  to  join  their  powers  for  thedestruAbh  of  t7ri«i||^ 
€nds  him  seemingly  waverings  but  secretly  resolved  toroih  Joab,  wsbt 
found  the  king  (for  .obvious  reasons)  dnd  the  people  alsb  incKocd  t» 
famtor  Uriah,  and  give  him  Joab^s  command*  He  discovers  JoabV 
arrival  to  the' king,  who  pdts  him  in  prison  ;  whence  he  it  frt«dbj 
.  Absaloiiit  who  thereby  secures  his  assistance  in  the  treosona^te  sehhne^ 
which  he  had  conceived  and  brought  to  matufity.  Achitophel,'  on  th0 
escape  of  Joob,  perceives  his  danger,  and^  conscious'  that  be  csCnnot 
/l»cape  the  revenge  of  the  general^  but  by  satrificing  his  rival,'  tarings' 
JDavid  into  bts  views  by  sophistical  arguments  of  public  utility :  the 
dreadful  elle£)s  of  deteaion,  and  the  certainty  of  Bathsheba^  death,  ati 
her  life,  at  the  demand  of  tlie  injured  husband,  wasfoi^feited  by  the  law 
of  Motets  ^                                                           / 

David  gives  the  fatal  til andate.  Uriah;  conscious  of  his  wife*^  iii* 
fiddftyi  but  ignorant  of  the  partner  of  her  guilt,'  and  persuaded  by  bts 
Med^  of  his  danger  fidin  his  various  enemies,  is  irlduced  to  take  a  fiyir 
fakhAai  adherents  with  him  to  the  camp;  David,  after  he  had  sii^to 
the  fM  message^  rcf^ntsj  and  sends  a  gafty  after- Uriah.  His  fmhds 
cake  iheitl  for  murderers,  repel  them  wiili  Slaughter,  and  Uriahf  goes 
to-his  fattc.  ,The  s^ene  betv^een  I^Iatharl  and  Ga^id  iscondu(9:^d  with 
4  goiod  deal  of  dramatic  art.  When  David  heaJ's  the  fatal  int^^ji^ence, 
and  his  coiiscience  is  aroused  b^  the  severe  and  sudden  appliti^ipa  df 
the  parable  of  Nathan,  he  thus  gives  verit  to  his  remorse : 

-cover  Se;  deep  night ! 


Ten  thousand  fathom  dov^n,  where  never  more 

I'he  blessed  beam  of  Hea^eh  shall  visit  me  j 

"Wnefe  never  winged  ttinistcr  of  hefs  ,  >^ 

Thofough  the  dislHal  glbom  shall  wing  his  fiigbi 

To  look  ot)  tny  sad  fait,  and  turn  away 

With  deep  abhorrence  f— but  wliar  midnight  shade 

Can  hide  hcf  fiarit  myself  I  What  fcottain  fall 

between  the  l^rcitig  beam  of  tottarinj;  tboujbt 

.  ^  »ik,,xcnt.  rot.  XXII I.  T  Acd 
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.  '     '  '  '  -, 

-  '     AiiA  its  9adob}e6l?  Yet,  how  gentle  that 

To  what  this  instant  I  perceive  within — 

This  sense  of  desolatipn--'Heavenly  hate, 

This  dead  racBity,  this  gloom  of  being ! 

This  settled  sorrow  of  the  swelling  hearty 
'.     By  wjnch^lonclfeelthatl  e^fistl—  . 
'  .,    Where  shall  I  find  him,  where,  the  friendly  power 
.    •.  Tho'  a.rm'd  with  vengeance  I  yet  I  wish  to  feel  him. 

And  own  the  father  in  his  dread  corre^on. 

Father  of  mercy  !  let  me  own  once  raore 

Thy  presence,  tho*  it  bhut  me !  turn  again 

Thy  asped,  tho*  inQcns'd,  on  thy  fallen  son. 

And  let  me  feci  thy  pity  in  the  scourge 

That  wounds  to  heal! — "    ' 

-  In  the  notes  on  this  poem,  there  are  some  mora)  observations  of 
gvtatJmporcaiice.  The  brief  political  remarks  are  inten^led  to  con- 
tesC'ilie  position  of  Harrington,  resped\ing  the  republican  form  of  go-* 
mttrtoitax^  pretended  to  luve  been  adopccd  by  the  Jews,  after  they  had 
in  some  degree  ibrfeit,ed  the  divine  protedlion ;  and  to  maintain  ibfUHl* 
periority  of  momxrthies  over  republics^  as  **  there  was  no  king  in  JsrtuU 
every  one  did  that  tuAic/i  was  right  in  his  own  cye\^  an  admirable  tc»t 
for  the  30(h  of  January  !  ^ 

In  the  present  ageN  of  refinement  and  pliHosopbical  precision,  when 
therrapire  of  Imagination  is  invaded  at  all  points'by<he  forces 
of  Reason^  the  sphere  of  poetry  is  coptra£ted  within  narfower  limits 
than  those  of  its  torniei  range.  I'he  epic  poem,  which  dcpl|¥d$  pf  inci* 
pally  on  macliincry  and  fable,  after  some  respectable  efibr'cs  by  Vol- 
taire, Glover,  and  Wilkie,  author  of  the  Epigoniad,  has  at  last  died  4 
kind  of  natural  death.  The  only  species  of  poetry  that  has  been  re- 
lished for  a  long  rime  by  men  of  taste  and  cultivated  untlerstanding,  is 
the  descriptive.  The  muses  that  now  animate  poetry  arc  the .^ienots  % 
th&  sciences,  which  can  confer  dignity  on  every  subjcAby  combining 
it  with  the  general  laws,  and  tlK  most  striking  phenomena  of  i>bysicJi 
and  moral  nature.  Were  a  Homer  or  a  Mikon  to  l>e  born  in  our 
times,  he  could  not  write  an  epic  poem  on  any  subjeift  tliat  couki  ap- 
.pear  to  be  enlightened,  nay,  even  to  the  generality  of  readers,  half  so 
'/charming  as  Thomson's  Seasons,  which  is  a  phibsophical  as  welt 
as  a  beautiful  pic^iite  of  Nature,  inanimate,  animate,  and  humaiv 
From  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  he  is  led  to  mark  and  describe 
their  influence  on  man.  He  possesses  knowledge,  fancy,  a  just  ear, 
and  a  good  and  tender  heart.  This  last  quality  i»as  necessary  to  an 
accomplished  poet  as  the  three  former.  There  u  nothing  that  takes 
luch  fast  hold^of  our  niii]ds  as  the  circumstances  and  situations  of  our 
fellow-men,  especially  those  of  distress.  Hoiher  had  a  susceptible  and 
tender  heart:  so  had  Virgil;  so  had  Milton. 

The  greater  part  of  the  poems  before  us  may  be  consklered  as  of 
the  descriptive  4ci£ii4;-j^fQ(;4niirration^  embellislied  not  by  mere  fabk, 
but  by  a  seie^ion  of  pidurestjuc  circumstances,  may  be  considered  as 
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.d^crlptive.  *rhe  auAbf  possesses  a  very  consi3fcrabrc  share  of  phy-i 
sical  scieoc6t'  His  acqunintance  uich  pneumatolog^y  or  the  Condudl 
of  the  undeiscanfling,ttiid  the  nature  and  prdces  of  tni:  passions,  lis  stilt 
greater.  He  has  a  musical  car^  as  well  as  a  vioorous  imaginatflSn ; 
and  he  appears  to  possess  a  huoisne  and  friendly  disposition ^  atul  i 
good  and  tender  hearts  It  is  to  this  sympathetic  disposition,  proiie  to 
enter  into  whatever  concWns  and  interests  huitiad  nature,  that  yve  arft 
indebted  for  (l>c  most  charming  passages  in  tlie  great  poets,  ancient 
mnd  modern.  A  true  poet,  whatever  be  his  suhje£l,  is  carried  to  hvi* 
man  nature,  again  and  again,  by  a  thousand  associationsr.  Homo  sum, 
et  nikil  humam  a  me  aiienum  puto  i  this  is  the  motto,  the  ensign  of  a  tfue 
poet.  With  a  susceptible  and  good  heart,  and  a  lively  fancy,  there 
may  be  good  poets^  even  vriihoui  learning.  Witness  Allan*  kabisay, 
Burns,  and  Bloomiield<  But  Vvhere  these  are  found  in  conjundlion 
v^iih  knowled)t;e,  the  cffeft  produced  is  more  extensive  and  various^ 
more  sabiime.  ]nscru£live,  and  impressive.  Even  the  complimentary 
poems,  or  tributes  to  friendship,  in  the  present  volume,  one  peruses 
v^itli  less  prejudice  or  prepossession  against  tliem  than  is  commonly 
exercised  towards  those  fiiSlitious  and  adulatory  productions.  Mr. 
Boyd's  friendship  appears  to  be  warm  and  sincere — his  praises  to  flow 
from  the  hean.  • 

•  We  have  just  now  sai^  that  the  muses,  which  now  animate  poetry^ 
are  the  sciences,  and  that  machinery  and  table  have  lost  their  ta* 
fluence  ;  yet  Mr*  Boyd,  with  whom  we  protess  much  satisfadion* 
makes  use  of  tl^  Grecian  mythology,  as  well  as  of  our  northern  fancies 
of  witches,  elves,  tairies,  &c.  This  mythology,  however,  he  adopts 
not  as  the  basis  or  ground-work  of  his  poetry;  npt  as  any  thirij|^ 
PRINCIPAL  or  essential,  but  only  as  an  Acc£ssoRY.  Theanciedi^^ 
mythology  is  so  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  received  even  a  com-' 
mon  grammar  school  education,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  «  kind  of 
language  or  nomenclature.  This  language  of  mythology  is  animated^ 
beautitui,  and  very  convenient  for  poetry^  as  it  contains  not  a  little  of 
allegory,  both  physical  and  moral.  We  could  not  follow  Mr.  Boy4  ^ 
through  long  descriptions  or  narratives  of  the  designs  and  anions  oT 
gods  a>«d  demigods ;  yet  we  are  not  offended  with  the  occasional  ia^ 
trodu&ioo  of  Naiads,  and  other  invisible  powers.  Though  every 
man  in  his  cool  moments,  or  on  sober  reflexion,  rejects  ^ly theism,  yiet 
there  is  in  hunlan  nature  a  disposition  to  extend  our  own  thoughts, 
powers,  and  passions,  over  all  nature.  To  conceive  all  the  conspi- 
cuous produdions  of  nature  to  be  the  work  of  some  invisible  intelli* 
fern  powers,  or  (whicli  has  often  happened,  as  among  the -Egyptiaos^ 
occ.)  to  ,be  theiiisetves  divinities.  ^  I'his  propensity  to  diffuse,  as  it 
vrei^)  ourselves  over  the  universe,  is  so  strong  and  inveterate,  thatiii>th^ 
decided  opinion  of  an  inquirer  into  nature,  very  far  from  be^nggivea 
to  linsupponed  theories  of  fancies**^  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  notions 


^  See  Professor  Leilie's  Es^y  on  the  Nature  an4  Propagation  of  Heat« 
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pf  that  powff'br  ferde  which  wc  conceive,  to  be  exerted  in  the  pto* 
da£):ioa  of  natural  phenomena.  Wliatcvcr  may  be  cbougbc  of  this 
iiotlon  of  the.profcssoi^,  it  will  not  he  denied^  clut  we  enter  with 
wonderful  ease  into  the  mythology,  particulafly  in  as  far  a|  it  appean 
\p  he  allegorical,  of  the  ancients  ^.     This  is  enough  for  the  poec 

1^  Mr.  Boyd's  taste,  raiije,  and  powers  of  poetry  were  less  than  thej 
l^e\  still  we  ^should  be  entertained  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
inowledge^  uhichisintioduced,  notin  a  p^antic*and  ostcntatioBSt  bat 
a  natural  and  happy. manner — still  we  should  be  attactied  to  him  as  a 
Triehd  tp'hunun  narure  ;  and  in  his  particular  friendships  sincere  and 
tvr^rin.  Superior  to  thenv;ilr«of  envy,  which  has  sdmetiines  taraished 
even  good  poets,  he  is  open  to  the  impressions  of,  aiui  candid  and  gene- 
rous to  acknowledge  and  celebrate,  true  poetical  genius  in  his  cotenn 
poraries.  He  touches,  with  great  efFei^,  the  finer  princtpies  of  the 
mind.  He  paints  moral  beauty  in  worthy  colours ;  and  with  equal 
sensibility,  aggravates  the  gloom,  die  ho/rors,  the  ruin  of  vice.  He 
ap{)ears,  chrougliout  his  writings*  to  be  deeply  impressed  w-ith  the 
evils  of  the  French  revolution.  He  is  a  genuine  philanthropist,  *  SMid 
ah  excellent  British  subjedl.  The  lovers  of  [foetry  hav^  ooi,  for  « 
^considerable  time,  received  so  fine  a  present,  as  die  various  aud  coin* 
pTchcnsive  volutHe  before  us. 


\  2*01  he's  Letters  from  France  in  i802* 

(Contiuued from  p.  \%l*) 

ON  revfsfting  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  RoyaU  the  Tanilemoiiitm 
of  France,  the  horrible  scenes  which  Mr.  Yorke  had  witiiSsse4 
tHe;e,  2it  tlie  beginning  of  tl)c  Revolution,  and  which  hav6  been  de« 
Icribed  again  and  again,  in  various  publications,  most  forcibly  recur* 
1^  to  his  mind.  Here  it  was  that  he  bade  a  last. adieu  to  one  of  the 
maddest  fanatics  which  these  mad  times  engendered;  and  as  less  is 
kiK>wn  b^  the  public  of  this  man,  than  of  most  of  his  associates,  we 
thall  extraiSl  Mr.  Yorke's  brief"  account  of  him. 

'^  1  remember  the  last  interview  I  hiid  in  this  (arden  with  thetnadCiki* 
iiel  Oswald,  who  has  written  several  insane  publications  in  behalf  of  wllar 
lie  called  his  fellow  creatures  the  bnites;.also  "  A  Review  qf, the  Britisk 
Constitution,"  &c.  I  have,  in  my  possessioni  a  little  pamphlet,  wMcfrkr 
cliCulatcd  under  the  title  oT  **  The  Covemmcnt  of  the  People,"  in  whici 


^'  *'  The  Grecian  system  of  mythology  appears  so  natural  aa  well  as  be»« 
Hiful  to  Mr.  Huroc^  that  he  thinks  it  possible,  that  in  some  partflf  tfe  on. 
'limited  universe^  it  may  aAnally  be  carried  into  execution*  That  Ae 
,  povi-er  of  the  one  supreme  God  is  often  exerted  by  the  interposition  of  B» 
imgehandtitbotdinarf  mtnii»u*rs/  is—BOOf  thr-doiaiiaes^ofcwg'Wmsaiiri 
scriptures.  ,        '  ^ 

.....  :^.  ^  ^ 
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>f  s«s^rts^  tbat  a  representation  of  the  people  it  aft  gtaX  a^JetpotlsA  i% 
ib'^'^i  jte  monarchy.  He  insists  that  the  voice  of  the  people  cannot  be  rt. 
presented  \  and  by  way  of  illustration  he  ronndly  anerra^  *'  fkit  is  a  irian 
car  not  p —  by  proVy,  neither  can  he  think  by  ^mixf**^  On  theliiU  CMt 
\:  tion  of  this  principle,  he  proposes  to  new  model  the  gOTemraeaCS  fi  aH 
the  nations  of  the  world ;  men  and  women  are  to  assenUe  ifi  ap  OpM 
plain,  aad  there  make,  or  repeal  their  own  lawf.  I  have  often  endeitf¥#n«4 
to  persuad6  him,  tbat  his  plan  was  not  sufficiently  extensive,  at  he  hadi  ex. 
doded  ^om  thiit  grand  assembly  of  the  animated  World  the  IBost  popiiiotis 
portion  of  his  fellow. creatures,  namely,  cats,  dogs,  horses,  chkfcerti^  M^f 

^'Oswald  was  originnHy  a  captain  of  a  Highland  regiment  in  the  Hritffh 
service,  and  had  travelled  by  land  from  India,  during  which  He  lived  a 
considerable  time. with  some  firahmins,  who  turned  his  bead.  From  x\S\ 
period  he  never 'tasted  flesh  meat,  from  what  he  called  a  principle  of  hu. 
roanity.  kit  did  not,  however,  enter  into  the  whole  theology  of  the  Brail* 
niins,  for  he  was  a  professed^Athcist,  and  denied  the  Mctempsychosfs ;  but  »  ^ 
he  believed  in  the  immort;|lity  of  the  body,  and  drank  plentifully  of  witi^.  ^  >^ 
From  what  has  ocen  said  above,  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  his  opinions 
vere,  bat  such  a  man  living  in  a  ferniented  capital  was  capable  of  doint 
flHich  mischief.  He  dined  on  Ijis  roots  one  day  at  a'party  of  some  ipembcrt 
of  die  Convention,  at  which  I Vas  present^  and  in  the  course  ofconve?. 
Mtion,  very  coolfy  proposed,  as  the  ifiQst  e&dual  i^ethpd  of  averting  cTvil 
war,  CD  pot  to  death  every  suspefted  man  iij  France.  I  was  shocked  *2rt 
sDch  a  seotinaent  cofAing  from  the  mootli  qf  an  Bnglisbn^an;  bat  OswaB  * 
hid  been  for  some  time  the  commandant  qf  the  pikemen  of  Paris,  and  fa 
tMs  cMftcity  had  forgotten  his  national  charaflef.  The  expression ^{?2$ 
aot  saffered  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  frooi  the  jfamftiis  1(1ioma^  Paine  he  r^* 
oeived  a  short  but  catting  repriiaaiid;  **  6sv|rald|"  said  he,  **yau  hav^ 
lived  so  leiy  withovt  usttng  flesh,  that  yoa  acnf  have  a  m^p  irf^iadiou^ 
appetite  for  blood."  -        '--f 

**  In  consequence  of  a  strong  and  suee^H^al  0ppatitio<i  which  I  ha4.<aa4E^ 
against  «oroe  proposals  respe&ng  Ireland,  tha(  Oswfild  had  oficrcd  to  t]^ 
government,  I  met  him  by  bis  own  appointment,  in  tbje  garden  of  i^he^  Pi^ 
uis  Reyal.     As  soon  as  he  perceived  me  approaching  towards  him>.  \f 
darted  forwards,  and  drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed)  *'  You  are  unfit  tp 
five  in  a  civilized  society •"•    Having  uttered  these  words,  he  returned  his 
sword  into  the  scabbard,  and  turning  from'mey  disappeared  in  a  momen^^ 
We  never  saw  each  other  more.     His'regimeht'was  ordered  to  La  Vfcnd^,   -_^ 
where,  while  brivel'y  leidlfig'on  his  men  at  the  battie  of  Pont-de-Ce,  Ue  ^ 
'^^'  kilted  by  a  cannort  bs|]1, 'ahd  at  the  same  iititant,  adisc^rge  of  graoe  ^ 
shot  laid  both  his  sons,  who  served  as  drummers  in  the  corps  of  which  ne  ' 
wal  #oWnel,  breathless  on  their  father's  forp^e. 

''Hil  wives  (fo#^  he  had  two),  still  reside  in  Pari^.  They  Were  ea^ 
tfemely  handsome,  and  he  had  brought  his  domestic  econpmy  to  m^\k\^ 
pprfeA  state  qf  discipline,  that  thej  lived  together  in  the  greatest  Jriend. 
diip  and  harmony.  Asingulaf^}  which  has^  I  believe^  no  parallel^ 
the  history  of  the  fidr  sex/?    '     *'         -.  ,       "*        *   '        ;^ 

Mai  aa^  polkscal  oMiiae  apipfsari  lo  have  baen^  a^ll  w0ce  th^re 
cattM4ialifl)raisIied  pairidU  in  thiij  toiintiy--<Aiie  ifi  pai^lteubts  ma 
^m  ^H&^^mMi^ifM  avme  not  aihathea  to  t^reipoiid  with  Ivrtii, 
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aftor  hisarrivaUio  the  iaod  of  regicides.  The  description  of  the  OKiii- 
iners  of  the.  people  of  Paris«  in  the  I3rh  Lettei:,  is  highly  interesting. 
,it  shews  the  ahsolufft.ernpire  which  the  military  hold  over  all  other 
.s^eiSbt  and  the  iniolerabie  insolence  with  which  they  enforce  their 
.iH-Cotten  aothorityj  .  . 

V  i^^bcse  thmgs  are  bet|er  ordered  in  0»r  coantry,.which  isat  ocicea 
A$pio{  thejiighest  liberty,  sind  of  paramount  laws.  The  soldier  with  os, 
^whatever  may  be  his  rank,  comprehends  perfectly  well  the  oUigationi 
^^icpt  he  owes  to  the  laws,  as  well  as  to  the  sovereign  of  his  country  ;  ao4 
'  ' v^iTe  l\edisplay8  the  most  exalted  loyalty  towards  the  latter,  be  asaodates 
/under  the  idea  of  duty^  a  regard  for  his  fellow -subjedls,  which  is  the  result 
'^t^VAi  Laws. 

"  Henpe  he  re speds  the  people,  and  in  his  torn  is  retpedled  by  theas ;  t 
inutoal  harmony  pervades  the  whole  of  society^  because  every  man  knowg 
]iis  station,  its  objeA,  and  its  limits.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  pbce  for 
comparisons^  When  formed  from  partial  instances,  they  may  appear  in- 
vidious; I  reserve  them,  ther^orci  to  a  future  discussion,  when  the  two 
nations  shall  be  examined  in  the  aggregarte«  I  cannot,  however,  conclude 
this  sobjeft  without  noticing  a  reouirk  made  to  me  by  one  of  the  fiMioders 
of  tfaeFrenph  Kevolutipn,  an  ex-bishop,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Cciiser. 
▼ative  Senate,  who  has  passed  twp  months  with  me  in  £i>gland  ajnce  my 
yftorn  from  France,  ^  "  Thp  tbing,^'  said  he,  "  which  givjes  me  greatest 
pleasBre  in  your  institutions,  is  the  genera]  appearance  of  moral  coodud 
dat  every  where  prevails ;  the  astonishing  observance  of  the  Sab^tb*  the 
acfpeA  for  religion>  and  the  orderly  aod  unaffeAed  manners  of  joor  aol- 
diersi  who  are  neither  insolent  nor  cons^uqitialj  but  who  seem  to  feel  that 
tbey, are  neither  roasters  nor  slaves.'^ 

On  our  author's  visk  tQ  :(he  Garden  pf  plants,  he  met  with  two 
priests  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  Revolution.  One  of  then)  having 
been  arrestedf  and  alecQsetf  of  ql^htoeracy^  which  was  then  considered  as 
a  capital  crime,  and*  of  which*  no  other  proof  was  re(]|ui$jte,  than  the 
iaCt  of  his  being  a  priesf,  plfeaded,  that  he^  had  long  ceased  to  exercise 
the  funfiions  of  a  priest,  and  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  pur- 
'suits  of  })ot;iny.  *•  Botany  I"  exclaimed .  one  of  the  Inquisitors — 
c'est  unc  science  royalf.  It  abounds  with  aristocratic  t^rms,  and  was 
i^er  usefu)  to  a  r^pubKc.  Yoin-  attachment  to  this  study  is  a  proof 
of  your  hankering  after  the  oldl^regime,  and  clearly  convidis  you." 
Xhe  proof  was  pecmed  irrefia^bley  and  he  was  sent  off  toprisoa 
*rcaiyJ  ,  ^   . 

Mr.  Yorke's  reflections  on  viewing  tbpscite  of  the  ancient  BattUIe» 
and  the  weIl-*ki)PY'n  snburb  of  3t., Anthony,  fire  spirited  fmi  im- 
pressive. 

"  The  Bastille,  sofajnoas  in  the  early  history  of  the  Revdiutian»  fcr 
having  been  the  first  fortress  over  which'  the  triumphant  banker  of  tt^ 
jpeople  waved,  is  now  no  more.  But  the  gardens,  tne/0#i^,  and  part  of 
the •  curtain '  wailj-^lflinain.  \t,  ^ ,  ioiposslMft .  :tO  walk  oyer;  their  iiism» 
witMt  being  q^F^wJ^ivUh  s^^no  xefleaioi(%i,and  urithout^cstaiaiAg  the 
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fiir  Aetake  of' liberty /and  twdve  yean  gfier,  have  Miftced  tkeir  whal» 
Qdootry  to  be  •converted  into  a  vast  prison^  where  pei>2ier  the  liberty  of 
speeeh,  aor  of  tbe  press,  are  [/i]  toleratc^d*  ^  The  «ite  of  the  Bastille, 
which  the  French  vainly  flattered  themselves,  would,  become  their  Runoy- 
mede,  will  serve  hereafter  as  a'  'monument  of  their  shame ;    it  will  be  a 
hsting  evidence  of  their  unfitness  to  be  free.     In  more  honest  countries,  in 
£ngiaml  for  instance,  such  a  ruin  would  remind  a  virtuous  people^f  the' 
jeneroua  struggles  of  a  fbrnier  generation,  and  inspire  them  with  cou« 
fage  in  t|ie  assertion  of  their  rights ;  but,  in  such  a  wretche  d  state  at 
iTrance,  Where  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  of  public  virtue  is  turned  into 
ridxcole,  or  frowned  down  by  the  higher  powers,  the  sight  of  a  puppet- 
show,,  or  procession  of  usurpers  and  their  janissaries,  expites  a  «ore  lively 
interest  than  the  lofty  accents  of  freedom,  and  the  efforts  of  a  brave  peo- 
^e  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors, 

^ ''  Fcom  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  we  proceeded  along  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
^Qtoiiie,  DOW  the  cleanest  and  most  unfrequented  part  of  Paris*   \  What  a 
aekncjholy  silence  reigns  in  this  place!     The  traveller 'might  here  fancy 
idmself  transported   amidst    the    tombs !     Who  would  suppose  that  this 
diitrid  of  Paris  was  formerly  the  focus  of  intrigues,  and  its  inhabitants 
^tes^io^estive  instruments  of  every  ambitious  adventurer;  of  an  Orleans, 
a  Robespierre,   a  Marat,  and  a  fiabisuf?     In  the  convetytional  days,  diis 
was  die  araeqal  of  blood  and  murder,  where  pikes  and  poaiarda  were 
^'S^9  ^tid.  whence  an  arm^  banditti  issued  forth  to  execute  the  mandates 
pfdemagogiies,  and  to  dilate  laws  ro  their  represenracives*     But  now,  no 
ipirit.stirrtng  dram  is  to  be  heard,  no  uplifted  bleeding  heads  denote  th/t 
standards  of  butchering  baitalions.     Saxurre  himself  scarce  dares  to  shew 
iMsface,  and  the  whole  jacobia  colony  has  been  disarmed  by  a  little  thing 
from  Corsica^  who,  ading  as  Lieutenant  to  Barras,  during  the  memorablo 
iprarre^ioa  of  1794*  commenced  his  military  operations  against  the  liber* 
tfo^  of  Ifranpe,  by  an  inglorious  triumph  over   the  fanatics  of  this  faux.' 
bourg,     I.  have  beei^tcjd  that  this  circumstaace  is  not  forgotten,  and  that 
both  parties  mutually  hate  each  qther,  but  that  the  pike;aen  stand  in  awe 
of  the  heroes  of  Lodiand  Mareogo,.who  surround  the  palace  of  the  usurper* 
Even  Santerre,  though  a  j^ocoriou^  coward,  is  often  heard  to  murmur  ven* 
geance;  and  the  im|^radent  fool  frequently  threatens :    <<  It  was  I  wha 
wrced  the  gates,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  First  Consul— ^let  hira  re- 
member,  that  if  I  destroyed  one  tyrant,  I  can  pull  down  another."     Th<» 
brewer  of  the  &uxbourg  St;,  Antoine  is  not,  however,  so  formidable  ia 
4ullor  power,  as  the  brewer  of  Ghent  ip  days  of  yore*^    The  Goveromcnr 
cithar  laughs  at  this  consequential  man  of  00  consequence,  or  treats  him 
with  the  most  perfe^  contempt.     He  had  an  interview  with  Buonapaite, 
¥»ik  after  the  latter  usurped  the  throne,  and  was  received  with  great  ^ 
Viarks  of  attention,  for  at  that  time  the  Consular  'guard  had  not  been 
fenced,  and  Saaterre  might  be  useful.     Whe.ther  Quonaparte,  at  this,  in. 
terri^w,,  who  mo^t  have  heard,  that  on  the  first  £re  of  the  Vendeans  upon 
the  Parisian  guards,  Santerre  a^ually  ran  away,  meant  to  jeer  him  or  not, 
is  QOt  known,  but  he  certainly  addressed  him  thus :  *^  1  think,  General^, 
you  made  war  in  La  Vendee  ?"  ^  **  Yes,  General,"   replied  the  brewer^ 
V  et  avic  heancouf  dUclau'*     The  Corsican  grinned  a  smile,  and  Santernej 
^fter.sombi further  confeiaation,  withdrew,  and  has  since  boasted,  wheror^r 
fetg9(s  in  Paris,  that  *<  JBuonaparte  did  well  to  treat  him  with  consid^a. 

T  4  Uon> 
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fkm,  and  to  nknti^Udgt  his  great  services  in  La  ytpAttJ**^Vtom  what 
I  have  already  scaledf  you  will  anlicipate  my  jadgnient  fai  aistgning  to 
MoMtieur  U  Oineval  SanXerre^  citoyen  Brassiur,  the  cfaaraAer  of  a  COX- 
jcomical  ridiculous  feol«''         *        - 

y  ■  .         •        u  \    . 

Mr.  Yorke  paid  a  visit  to  t}ie  old  D!reAo|:  of  the  French  Re- 
juiblic,  Francois  de  NeuFchateau,  who  is  now  employed  with  more 
iid vantage  cp  himself,  and  less  detriment  to  the  public,  in  the  cuhiva*  ^ 
tjon  of  a  farm,  at  a  little  di:^tance  from  Paris,  than  he  formerly  was 
in  direSing  the  concerns  of  that  volatile  and  sangijinary  natioo.  lo 
'this  visit'  Mr.'Y.  was  accompanied  by  t\y6  niien  of  opposite  princi- 
ples, Mr.  P. '.  .  ,  an  avowed  royalist,  aiid  Ml  Dunr.ofid,  a  moderate 
Tepuhlican,  whom  he  rcsclved  to  play  oflF  against  each  other.  And 
this  harmless' plan  he  appears  to  have  accomplished^ to  his  oi^n  great 
amusetneiit.  The  dispute  between  these  political  combatants  last- 
ed till  they  came  within  sight  of  the  Temple^  at  the  name  of  which 
'every  loyal' mind  sickens "widi  mingled  emotions  of  horrour  aQ4 
disgust.'    ■   ■       '  *       •      »  ; 

**  The  place  is  so  mqch  altered,  that  I  shppld  never  have  reco^ze^ 
it,  if  the  towers  were  not  remaining.'  All  the  surrounding  btnldingr 
|iave  been  palled  down,  and-a  large  opening  is  formed,'  which  absolutely 
'secludes  it  from  alt  imAiedia^e  communication  with  the  city,  and  gives  it 
't  nraeh  more  formidable  appeaj^nce'  than  i%  tho  commencement  of*  the  re. 
public.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  admission  into' this  state  bastille ;  for 
it  is  rigidly  guarded  both  within  and  without  the  walls ;  and  persons  are 
frequently  conveyed  thither  by  a  letire*d'e  cachet  iProm  the  Grand  Inqoisi. 
tor  Fonche,  Without  any  preliminary  exapiination,  and'often  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  frieitds.  This^s  the  real  history  of  those  jfudden  dis- 
appearances of  a  number  of  persons,  which  the  Firench,  and  iifter  them 
the  Euglish  journalists,  have  ascribed  to  rubbers  and  assassins,  A  trial 
is  not  altways  iitQti%ZTY  in  this  limd  of  liberty,  to  establish  the  innocence 
ereuiltofr^r/<7M  individuals;  hence,  w  (itjenme  diligeiici  is  always  in 
jefainess  to  take  up  such  passengers  as  fLtt  r^%  required  to  make  any 
^tayin  the  Temple,  which  is  the  x/i/ri/^lace  of  baiti<lg  between  thie 
hfrettt  of  'the  minister  of  police  aiid  Rochefort. '  it  is  not  until  the 
1v retched  vi£liins  are  on  the  eve  of  embarking  on  board  the  Salaminian* 
l^ssel  of  state,  that  they  are  permitted  to  disclose  their  fate  to  their  re- 
latives, and  to  announce  their  destination  to  the  dele^ble  regions  of  the  , 
skiost  luxurious  climate  of  South  America^  and  often  this  indulgence  is 
denied  to  the  hapless  sufierers. 

**  France  is  not  to  be  pitied  ;  i\K  merits  all,  and  ten  times  more  thas 
she  endures.  *  To  sui^h  a*  degenerated  nation j  there  is  nib  better  argument 
than  the  answer  of  Cyrus  to  the  King  of  Armenia.  They  are  kMt  to 
ahame  sis  well  as  to  honour ;  they  have  no  principlesj  but  such  as  the  yikali 
rfaves  inherit,  and  the  most  arrant  rogues  pradise.  Yet  do  they  talk  in- 
oeswntly  of  freedomand  equality,  as,tf  thesis  names  were,  iit  £sl^i  n*rtlf 
pass.words  fo#  robbery  and  mur<fer.  It  is  impossible  to  coioiipaatidnate 
their  wretched  condition,  or  toMve  among  them,  without  imbibing  dailf 
fresh  causes  of  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  their  lawS|  maxinfj  govern. 
*"" '   '  mefiti 
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iMAt,  «i3  mannets.  I  tni  almdjr  tickeoed  ir  fhd9(4r!ees/'«iid  Soiteni^ 
pUte  witfi  pleasotej  tlie  moifent  when  I  shall  take  an^aterliicijif  ltav«  of 
Tranoe,  her  detestaUe  capital  and  its  rascally  »'  " 


The  17th  Letter  conuina  an  account  oF  the  cekbratioit.of  ^*  tho 
£atabiishment  of  Geperal  Buonap;H:te's  Cacl^olic  Religion,  and  of  tlio 
.Genecal  Peace;*'  and  is  extremely  amusing. — We  can  rasily  believe 
that  **  the  whole  of  the  day's  exhibirton  was  an  htttoiiiiating.  j9«im 
4o  evjery  man  except  Buonaparte  and  his  satellites  '* — When  tlie  Host 
was  elevated,  during  the  service  performed  at  the  cathedral,  «*  v^tli 
4post  sai)£lified  composure,  tlie  holy  hypocrite  crossed  himself  With 
that  same  right  hand  which  in  Egypt  had  signed  his  abjuration  of 
the  Christian  faith.** — Having  described  the  principal  incident^  which 
occurred  at  this  abominable  prostiriition  of  a  religious  ceremony,  the 
authov  subjoins  the  following  appropriate  remarks : 

''  I  leay^  yoo  to  form  a  jast  idea  of  the  emotkws  of  those  pr»tti>ty 
whether  they  be  consideied  as  Christians  or  not.  The  fiir  greiter  prt  of 
she  Seoate,  the  LegUlative  Body,  the  Tribunate,  and  the  (^nerals>  being 
avowed  Atheists,  and  notorious  for  the  murders,  thefts,  and  atihocitiet 
they  had  perpetrated ;  with  their  Chief  Magistrate,  who  had  worshipped 
At  altar  of  Atheism  some  years  before  in  Paris,  who  afterwards  ^koelc 
down  before  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  embraced  the'rettgion  of  Mahomet  ia 
Africa  :  assembled  together  in  one  place  to  adore  a  God  ia  whom  tiiejr 
had  DO  faith,  and  to  profess  a^religion  which  they  had  despised,  aerely- 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  preserve  their  usurped  anthority  o^tt  th6 
people,  and  to  retain  their  places^  and  appointments,  is  an  ectufftgnce  in 
tbe  history  of  pioas  fri»ud,  not  to  be  met  \^ith  siAce  the  dtjrt  of  jadas 
Iscariot. 

•'  I  may  lafehr  venture  to  aifirm,  that  with  the  excepeion  of  the 
^ishops  (if  theyinay  be  excepted),  ther^  was  not  a  single  person •  in  th^, 
cadiedral,  who  quitted  this  religious  mockery  with  a  sentiment  of  piety 
excited  in  hi^  breast,  nor  one,  who  did  not  periiedly  see  throagh  the 
whole  objeA  of  the  ceremony."  .        -         •      . 

•  Mr.  Yorke  attended  a  review  of  the  Consubf  Guard,  which  did 
not  produc^  upon  him  the  same  e&&  which  it  has  produced  upon 
pthers  ;--*-b'ut  the  cSoGt  produced  by  such  a  spedbvclc  arising*  we 
susped,  from  an  associatioH  of  ideas ^  is,-  of  coune,  dilijewnt  in  difie* 
rem  minds ; — thus  while  in  some  it  creates  admiration^  in  otliers  it  ex* 
cites  disgust. — ^Xhi^  di^tinSion  will  be  aptly  illustrated  by  tb^  folk>¥^ 
ing  anecdote : 

''  While  Buonaparte  was  passing  the  lines,  one  of  my  acquaintaace,.  4 
member  of  the  Legislative  Body^  exoltingly  turned  to  fn^,  and  pointing 
to  the  tyrant,'  exclaimed,  «f  Foiia  it  Maitre  d$,  Ut  Tfrtrs/'*  *'.  Behold 
the  Master  of  the  Earth !"  then  lowering  his  voice,  he  vfhi^t«seds  in  the 
hearing  of  another  English  gentleman  standing  by  me,  '<  but>)Fei^  gen* 
tkmen,  i^e  masters  of  the  sea,  and  I  hope  you  will  for  ever  |«naio  so  | 
for  if  England  falli  the  world  will  be  undone."  The  aMAoer  in  whidi 
ihis  was  ^pressed,  proved  that  if-.was  not  a  turn  qt  sentsamtj  fo  do  away 
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do  dfcA  MF^hefenner  part  of  bk  speech,  bat  thte  it  ctaie  fron  ChrlwMt  t 
ifHited»:'whcnlfenM40  the  remark  respeAiny  Buooaparce,  he  delivcmi 
himself  with  evklmMI  ^tores  of  deriaion.  i  wWh  I  codd  aj  that  I 
heard  any  such  sentiiiieucs  from  several  English  gentlemen  who  were  not 
▼ery' distant  from -me.  Their  adulation  of  Buonaparte,  their  ecstatic  ex. 
tkimaiionsy  geaticttlatiom,  and  anti. British  sentiments^ deserve  thepiUoiy, 
OP  Botany  Bayfor  both.  What  do  you  think  of  an  Englishman  of  rank 
and  ftTtnmet  hnrliDgout  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  fifty  people>  *'  By 
C-«<d,  this  maa  (alluding  to  Buonaparte)  deserves  to  govern  the  woridi'* 

Wc  will  tell  our  author  what  we  think  of  such  a  man  ;— we  ihink 
that  he  deserves  to  be  govcrucd  by  Buonaparte  j  and  we  heartily  wish 
he  were  Ais  sbve,  for  he  is  utterly  unworthy  to. be  the  subjefl  of  a 
British  Monarch, 

Mr.  Yorkers  critical  observations  on  the  paintings  of  thatroiscreant 
David*  are  not  less  just  than  his  remarks  on  the  pamter  himself;  and 
as.many  attenipte'havc  been  made  to  lessen  the  horror  which  is  felt 
by  every  honest  mrnd  at  the  horrible  atrocities  in  ^he  perpetration  of 
which  this  mfin  was  a  most  af^ive  participator^  we  shall  extraft  oitr 
audlor-«  stfrntinents  bn  the  subject. 

'^  The  public  chara^r  of  David  is  so  well  known,  and  held  in  such 
geaeral  detastatioiir.  that  I  ne^d  not  enumerate  a  multitude  of  anecdocea 
which  I  have  heard  from  well -informed  persons  respe^ing  him.  In  Aft 
course4if  my  conversations  with  him,  I  once  took  a  favoorableoppprlunii/ 
of  aikiokgy  jivhefher  hejrecoUected  having  signed  a  warrant  for  myarrcst^ 
and  w.k$k  V^^  tbe  charges  that  were  preferred  against  me  i  To  tbes^  ques. 
|iHM  hf^siHif)^  fj^pliedf.  that  it  was  impossible  fgr  him  to  reesl  lo  mtmofy 
all  the  warrants  of  arrest  which  had  been  issued  at  the  time  he  wa^  mem. 
ber  of  the  Commit t^  of  General  Vigilance ;  that  hundreds  were  some. 
,  times  siign^  ii%  one  day*  and  that  in  the  kurrj  of  UtstMess,  he  had  often 
put  his  name  to  warrants  on  che  reports  of  his  colleagues,  but  that  there 
ooi|14  be  no  doubt  of  some  previous  information  having  beeti  l^^d  before 
the  committee.  I  remarked,  that  through  this  hurry  o£  business  ^  ^itat 
deal  of  injustice  had  been  committed.  This  he  frankly  confessed,  but 
defended  the  me asurlS  by  the  old  plea,  *•  What  could  we  do,  surrohndni 
by  xtiitou  at  homei  who  were  paid  by  Pitt  and  Thugut  to  sap  the  &un. 
dations  of  tlie  republic?  It  was  impossible  always  to  discriminate  during 
so  gfcatand^eafible.a  revolution^"  I  did  not  wish  to  press  the  matter* 
but  *I  coi^  not  iielp  observing,  that  the  condud  of  the  committee^re^ 
mtodcd  9d.of  the  Hangman  in  an  English  play,  who  states  ^o  his  &ieod» 
that  having  a  great  deal  upon  his  hands  one  day,  in  the  hmrrj^  ofhuimeu^ 
be  whipped  the  rope  round  a  bystander's  neck,  and  did  not  discover  hia 
mistake  uAlii  a  full  hour  after  the  man  had  been  hanging. 
.  <'  Wherever  she  'atrocities  of  the  ditferent  rulers  of  France  are  made 
the  subjc^s  of  4nquify«  I  have  always  found  the  same  language  emfdoyad 
to  eKtcmiale  the  ^uiit  of  their  principal  agents.  •  Murders,  rapes,  bum. 
ings,  drowningSi  proscriptions,  and  pillage,  are  ViU  laid  upon  the  revo* 
lotion,  #llieh  is  a  genericel  term  for  every  species  of  crime }  hot  the 
agents,'  the  aathors  of  those  horrors,  remain  unmolested,  and  fiot  in  the 
bMNid  ind  loarf  whidh  they  have  <:aused  to  flow,  •  H  it  be  qecessaiy  t* 
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4Ser  an  a^k^  for  deeds  of  blood,  the  gold  of  Pift  is  dispbf  ad  {it  41  its 
.^oqd«r.workin^  d&oicy ;  if  ti|e  miisdcr  of:  an  innoccot  person  be  k. 
fliepced,  we  aft  instantly  told  be  was  an  arait  of  Pit^.  One  is  at|oost  in. 
.4uced  to  support,  that  Mr«  Pitt  |K)8lessea  the  ineahaiistiblt  pursf  of  For« 
tanatus,  ov  that  the  French  peo}:Je,  in  this  avowal  of  their  pitability  to 
^corrc^ion,  confess  themselves  the  most  delestaUe  race  of  men  who  crawl 
upoD  the  face  of  the  earth.  \ 

"  But  1  trast,  they  will  not  escape  the  curses  of  'mankind^  and  tho 
pursuit  of  avenging  justice.  Good  men  must  not  suffer  these  hor4es  of  as. 
Mssins  to  hide  themselves  under  this  term  revolution;  -,  but  dragging  them 
to  lights  point  with  the  finger  of  scorn  to  the  ruffians  who,  after  having 
perpetrated  the  most  abhoricnt  crimes,  now  proffer  themselves  to  public 
notice,  with  the  whining  sycopluKicy  of  religion  and  hamaniry,  * 
,  '*  However  i^enitenc  some  of  these  miscreants  may  aff«^t  to  be,  tbeir 
example  does  not  appear  to  be  fallowed  by  David.  In  general,  he  is  silent 
.and  reserved  upon  political  subjeAa«  Nothing  vems  to  distress  him  awM 
than  the  reooileclion  of  the  conventional  period.  But  ^is  distress  ariiea 
not  from  the  awakening  voice  of  nature,  nor  from  the  lepmachea  ojf  an 
^ccustng  conscience.  It  originates  tnthe  idea  that  t^ie  days  o^  bloodand 
proscription  are  no  more*  1  am  convinced  from  the  nature  and  turn^of  thn 
ccmversaMons  which  passed  between  us,  that  .he  regrets  to  she  very  hot. 
torn  ol  his  soul,  the  halcyon  times  when  thousands  were  butdiered  to  it. 
lustrate  the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality*  Speaidng  one'tnoming  of  St. 
Jnst,  the  iW>ted  decemvir,  he  declared,  <^  notwithstanding  rfa^  Att  ^of 
ihat  unfortunatt  young  man,  and  the  pr^judtctt  entertained  against  him, 
\iie  was  'verkahUment  a  la  hauieur  it  la  nn/oluthn.  He  was  present  at 
'the  battle  of  Fleurus,  which  was  the  first  pitched  ba,tt]e  fought  by  oar 
■:;uinies ;  and  by  his  energies,  enabled  the  republic  to  open  the  career  of 
her  v\<£lories.  Ah !  those  were  bright  days,  when  the  represeotitives  of 
:ihe  people,  sword  in  hand,  rode  through  the  lines  of  our  soldiers,  ex* 
posing' their  lives  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  animating  xwr  pcofile  by  ilieir 
f^sence,  dire^ryg  the  course  of  slaughter,  and  watching  over  ^  the 
'/Eiestinies  of  tha  rc|mbliCf  In  those  days  there  was  a  reai  devotion  to  thi^ 
country."  . 

'^  The  tone,  the  restore,  and  the  animation  with  which  this  was  dew 
-livered,  made  it  evident  that  he  spoke  what  he  really  thought.  In  an  ^. 
guarded  moment,  he  poured  {brth  t^^bloody  sentiments  of  his  ftroeioQa 
soul.  He  did  not^^acruple  to  avow,  that  the  Committee  of  Public  S^kxf 
had  been  the  aayioars  of  Franca,  aiid  iha  fotinden  of  in»  a igantic  empire  ; 
and  after  a  flourish  on  the  civil  wars  and  massacres  attendant  on .  the  an. 
quisition  of  our  English  freedom,  he  challenged  ine  to  produce  an  instance 
of  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  without  wadin|  through  seas  of  blnod. 
The  idea  of  carnage  being  uppermost  in  his  mind,  I  asked  hf^  whether 
it  was  true,  that  a  projeA  had  been  in  contemplation  to  reduce  the  00; 
^nlation  of  France  to  one.thifd  of  its  present  number..  He  repikd,  tkat 
It  had  been  seriously  discuiied,  and  that  Oobois  Cran^i  was  its  autbon 

^*  Notwithstanding  all  my  efforts,  I  could  never  extort  from  him  an 
opinion  on  the  present  sitiiatioo  of  France ;  the  only  answer  1/  ever  ob. 
tatnedwas,  •*  Wc  tmist  have  patiertpe ;  time  must  eiapse.'*  W^l'ob. 
^ed  tp  the  njilitarjr'^ttcm  cABnonaparte,  a*  hiinous  to  At  liberty  of 
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France,  and  dangcroos  to  die  rest  of  Ennme,  be  tud^enly  dinged  tte 
sobjcQ,  by  deditfiof  that  tke  First  ComoI  had  an  excelknt  laeiiiorr,  anS 
seas  read  i&  luscory  ;  for  as  he  was  sitting  one  daf  for  hb  portrait,^  ht 
com€kei  ao  error  into  which  he  had  falien,  relative  to  a  circimistattoe  in 
the  Roman  repiblic. 

.  f*  M.  David,  like  every  other  Frenchman  (and  here  I  do  not  make  a 
single  exception  of  any  one  with  whom  I  have  been  in  company),  is  at- 
teriy  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  and  6f  all  oar  insti- 
tutions. They  have  not  a  conception  of  the  possibility  of  freedom  ex* 
istiog  in  any  state,  with  a  monarch  at  its  head ;  with  them,  there  is  not 
f  Testige  o£  liberty  among  any  people  who  have  not  high  sounding  Roman 
titles*  In  the  tame  n^anner,  they  cannot  comprehend  the  being  of  that 
middle  class  of  society  which  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  isle.  Ac 
coiding  *to  tlfecir  notions  of  Britain,  a  man  must  be  a  noble  or  a  pau^ier^ 
Thanks  to  oar  barbarooa  forefathers,  we  have  the  whole  essence  of  regu. 
lated  freedom,  withoot  the  gilded  terms  of  Roman  despotism ;  we  have 
fothic  names  for  the  enjoyments  of  an  enlightened  people  I  David  recog. 
■azcs  no  Areedooi  that  is  not  c^o  to  holy  insorreftions  against  establisheid 
•nthori nr.  Wherever  the  shrieks  of  mttrder,  arid  the  notes  of  the  trumpet 
•re  iio.t  oeard,  there  can  be  no  liberty. 

.  -'^  A  person  who  is  conversant  in  the  scietice  of  physi^noa^,  wontd 
ffooovnot  the  chara^r  of  this  monster  at  irst  sight.  With  an  hideoos 
wen  opon  his  lip,  which  shews  his  teeth,  and  for  ever  marks  him  in  ithe 
snaffling  grin  of  a  tyger,  with  featores  and  eyes  which  denote  a  hist  Ibf 
raaasacre,  he  is  a  sava|e  by  .lostinA,  and  an  assassin  by  rule.  To  begin  a 
sentence  with  expressions  of  humanity,  and  to  end  it  with  a  climax  of 
Mood,  is  his  chief  delight ;  the  compunAious  visitings  of  nature  are  on. 
"known  loiiini,  and  the  jirosped  of  a  bleeding  world,  the  darling  thcmfr 
f»f  his  atiocioos  imagination.  This  prospeA  seems  to  be  the  only  consola- 
doo  which  the  world  now  affords  to  him.  He  is  an  Atheist  in  faith  and 
pnAice,  and  a  murderer  by  choke. 

^  While  he  was  member  of  the  Committee  of  General  Vigilance,  his 
matest  pleasare  consisted  in  frequenting  the  prisons,  where  he  feasted 
ms  eyes  on  those  who  were  condemned  to  die,  and  loaded  the  unhappy 
siftite  with  a  thousand  imprecations.  A  person  frooi  whose  infortmi. 
ttons.  I  have  never  yet  been  deccllired,  assured  me,  that  it  was  his  constant 
aiaAice  to  call  every  morning  at  the  prisor,  to  inquire  how  many  were  to 
-  he  guillotined,  and  being  told  one  day  that  there  were  tixUem^  he  instantly 
fxcfaimed,  in  a  furious  Attitude,  'How!  only  sixteen!  the  republic  is 
mdone!" 

'  David  was  afterwards  thrown  into  prison  himself,  and  he  is  fool 
fDoqgh  to  believe,  at  thii-monKA^  that  be  waa  indebted  for  his  libera- 
iion  to  the  ioterfercacQ  of  the  English  GovnmntntI  The  Pantheon 
Affords  our  intehtgein  and  anausing  author  great  soope  for  animadver*' 
sion  and  research,  apd  he  avails  himself  bodi  fqUj  and  ably,  of  the 
mpportunity. 


/^  Qntiag  the  fear  1795,  a  visit  to^he  Pantheon,  in  the  tw  S/«  Jacfi 
f$^  conaidefed  as  a  f qrt  q(  patf iatic  pil£Fi"^g«  ^  ^  <H^*  ^  ^ 


r*^r» 

^de. 


IptMed  iMifits  ofLibertf  •  It  wks  a  roost  iAAittff  tj^ht  to  foeiiotd  the  re. 
generated  children  of  Kreedom^  befianeared  with  bl<i(M»  and  their  feverish 
Eeads  oorered  with  bonnets  rouges^  detcertdifig  into  the  vatilf^  in  which 
were  reposited  the  remains  of  their  Satanic  hierafchs,  and  invoking^  by 
the|;linimcri«g  light  of  funeral  iampsi  the  shades  of  Mafat  and  le  Pciletie^ 
St.  Fargeau. 

'*  In  the  more  rational  epoch  otthe  Revolution,  this  phfe  was  conse^ 
era  tod  to  i;he  memory  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  raise  the  prosperity 
of  their  country  by  their  genius,  their Miscoreries,  oif/dieir  civil  ami  mtliJ 
lary  services.     France,  daring  the  monarchy,  possessed  the  royal  mausoJ 
learn  of  St.  Denys,  but  she  was  aitogether  destitute  of  a  national  cemetery 
for  her  benefaftors ;  nothing  therefore,  ctidld  be  more  laud;»ble  than  the 
^p^ropHation  of  the  vaults  of  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Christendom  fof 
this  objeA.  Accordingly,  this  church  of  5>t.  Genevieve,  so  well  adapted,  from 
its  elevated  site  and  splendid  decoration,  was  selcfted  for  the  purf3ose.'  ■ 
But  why  pafitheohize  it  ?    Why  cdnvert  a  housd  of  Christian  prayer  into  a 
temple  of  paganism,  and  change  its  Christian  name  to  an  heathen  one  ?— 
because,  instead  of  being  an  o&rtory  to  genius,  it  has  become  the;  recep^ 
tacle  of  departe<i  manikcs ;  and  because  it  was  the  fashion  to  change  th^ 
names  of  persons  and  the  names  df  things  throughout  the  Republic. 
'    ''  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  tombs  of  Voltaire  and  Mii*abeau  at  the 
extremity  of  these  subterranean  caverns,  and  they  were  tht  onXy  greet  men 
whom  the  legislature  of  France  had  at  that  time  judged  worthv  of  being 
jpantheonizcd.     But  the  sleep  of  the  latter  was  not  etemaU     Atter  the  de^ 
t)osition  of  the  king,  he  was  suspeAed  of  royalism,  and  therefore  of  being 
a  traitor  to  the  republic,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  trot  In  erist. 
^nce.     But,  as  no  royalist  was  qualified  to  the  honours  of  a  sldep  in  th^ 
Temple  of  Immortality,  the  relics  of  the  Man  of  the  People  were  removedf 
and  thrown   into '  the   river  Seine.     One  cannot    avoid  smiiiiig  at  the 
astonishing    inconsistency    of  this    nation*        They   accuse    Mirabeau, 
whea  dead,  of  a  crime,  which,  when  living,    the  whole  popuiacion  of 
fiance  was  as  guilty  of  ;is  himself;  they  throw  into  the  Seine  tlie"  body  of 
a  roan«  who,  though  a  royalist,  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  being^ 
to  curtail  ^he  power  of  the  sovereign ;  and  they  leave  undisturbed  thi 
ashes  of  Voltaire,  the  encmniast  of  monarchical  go  verniAent,  the  flatterer  ef 
kings,,  a  determinod  acisiocrat^  and  a  man  who  entertained  almdst  as  con* 
temptttous  an  opinion  of  the  republican  system  as  Buonaparte  him^etf,  the 
present  supreme  soverdgn  disposer  of  the  live»  atyt  Ibrtiiixs  of  the  ^tenc& 
|>e9ple*" 

OT  Voltaire,  his  notions,  and  his  writings^  Mr.  Yorke  entertains 
.Very  just  ideas* 

*  *'  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  chara^er  of.  Voltaire  (and  I  judge  of  it 
only  by  his  writings,  and  not  by  the  accounts  of  his  biographerkj  1  am  per. 
^tfaded,  hadhe  lived  in  these  times;  that  he  would  have  been  the  papq^gyri^t 
of  Bupnaparte.  Such  an  <i/r///«>r/~  would  ha v^  captivated  the  s^nto  of  thc^ 
jbhilosopher  of  Fernay,  and  above  all,  the  confirmed  atheism  of  this  aflefi^ 
Mttsstilman  would  have  delighted  the  eulogist  of  Midionict  aad  tk^ 
'Arabiatis.  ,  ^ 

^  ''  Wii«evC7  h  the  Uast  acaaainted  ^rith  tk^  Ustorical  writi;^»  6f 
J  _      *    •    '  '  ^        .      *         Voltaire,  "^ 
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VoUdir«>  nihsl  perceive,  t})at  the  vivacity  of  fais^  imagination  cnrrfet  bifiT 
iticcssaotly  beyond  bimself.  Acute,  penetrating,  and  ingenioutfiy  •ceptical^ 
aoinan  was  ever  more  subjed.  to  be  deoeived  by  appearances.  A  iaccess*' 
ful  utiurper  and  a  great  man,  could  never  be  separated  in  bis  raind  ;  witb 
htm*  goodness  and  greatness  were  correlative  terms.  Tbus  we  find^  tbat 
what  is  esteemed  to  be  extremely^equivocal  by  sober  politicians,  he'regarded 
0M  tbtf'essenea  of  perfe^on.  The  vilest  scoundrel  on  earth,  if  possessed  of 
impeiial  power,  immediately  commences  great  man«  when  be  has  witb  iai« 
ponity  perpetratftd  any  extraordinary  a6t  of  wickedness ;  murdered  an  hun- 
dred thousand  men;  robbed  all  the  houses  of  half  a  dozen  provinces;  or 
dexterDUi^ly  plundered  his  o)vn  country,  to  defray  the  ^xpence  of  a  ruinoua 
war,  coiurived  oh  purpose  to  satiate  his  avarice,  or  divert  the  public  atten- 
tion from  his,  blunders  and  vUlanies.  Hence  we  find  M.  Voltaire  glossing 
over  tl>e  incestuous,  commerce  of  Charlemagne  with  his  own  daughters,  be^ 
cause  he  w^s  a  great  man;  and  calumniating  Constantiue  because  he  was 
^a  convert  to  ChriKtianlty ;  complimenting  the  most  perlidious,  cruel,  and 
bacbarous  conquerors,  because  they  were  not  Christians  ;  extolling  the  li- 
centious despotism  of  a  puny  tyrant  of  France,  because  infidelity  flouri^died 
in  his  court  and  camps,  and  publicly  avowing,  that  no  conqueror  ever 
c&isted  without  being  at  the  same  time  a  roan  of  a  good  understanding. 

*'  With  all  these  tads  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  legisiiitors  of  France^ 
the  greater  part  of  whom,  I  am  convinced^  never  read  with  attention  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  much  less  penetrated  into  the  spirit  and  objed  of  all  his 
compositions^  persisted  in  deno:)iinating  him  a  republican,  n)ere)y  because 
Condorcet  commented  on  his  irreligious  do6trines  from  the  tHbune  of  the 
Cotiveiidon,  and  because  >hey  were  not  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
•ftempt  of  this  modern  Titan  to  sap  the  foundations  of  Christianity  by  the 
shafbi  of  ridicule  instead  of  argument,  and  a  love  for  anarciiy  and  mis- 
rule. Voltaire  was  the  chamjuon  of  kingj,  but  the  implacable  enemy  of 
priests ;  he  would  have  raised  an  oligarchy  of  wits  and  intideis,  at  the  ex- 
penc^of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Of  diis  faft  wo 
have  an  mdisputable  confirmation  in  the  writings  of  his  disciples.  D*Aiem- 
bert  assent,  in  bis  account  of  the  destrudion  of  the  Ji'suits,  that  a  great 
prince  repr(>ached  one  of  hisotiicers  with  being  a  Jansenist  or  Molinist; 
they  fold  him'  he  was  mistaken,  for  that  the  officer  was  un  atheist,  ^*  It'  he 
'  be  aniy  an  atheist,**  replied  the  prince,  "  ihirt's  another  aflair,  aud^I  have 
nothiiH^  to  say  to  it."  This  answer,  continues  d*Alembert,  which  some 
wauled  to  turn  into  ridicule,  was,  however  extremely  wise.  Tlie  prince,  as 
bead  of  tbe  stale,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  atheist,  who  is  silent,  and 
does  not  dogmatize.  Such  a  man,  while  extremely  culpable  in  the  eyes  tt 
God  and  of  reason,  is. hurtful  only  to  f^msetf,  and  not  toothers.  I'he  party^ 
man,  the  disputant,  tlisturbs  society  by  his  idle  controversies.  In  this  case, 
that  law  of  Solon  prevails  not,  by  which  all  who  took  not  some  side  in  the 
troubles  of  the  state  were  declared  infamous.  That  great  legislator  waa 
too  knowing  to  rank  in  their  dumber  the  controversies  concerniug  religion^ 
so  ill  calaUaitd  /o  interest,  good  subje6ls',  he  would  rgfher  have  n^de  it  ao 
lionoor  to  shun  and  to  despise  them. 

•*  Here  wc  have  honey  and  a^enic  mixed  together^  according  to  the 
precise  rules  of  the  political  philosophy  of  Voltaire  5  from  whose  alenibic  of 
•ophisfry,  vapours  of  scepticism  havQ  been  condensed  by  bis  diaciples«  and 
kt  out  by  drops  over  the  whole  of  £urope.  '  > 

"  FVooi  the  private  oorrespondtoc^  of  Voltaire^  there  can  be  no  d6ttbt  be 
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hdd  in  utter  contempt  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  tie  aspired  to  obtairi 
tke  suffrages  ofthegr^t,  find .to.mahe  proadyt^s.o^'kiaga^  courts,  f(aie»^ 
nieti»  women  who  possessed*  an  influence  over  public  men»  <li;^ni^ed  jper- 
Sotiages,  whose  vanity  and  ambiUon  he  flattened  uhceasingly.  Id  \76q,  he 
wrote  toCotint  Atgental,  *'  We  do  not  trouble' oitriielves  about  eiie(£ttng 
snch  a  revolution  as  took  pbce  in  the  days  of  Lather  and  Calvin,  but  to 
€£fed  one  in-t^ie^mindt  of  those  who  are  bom  to  govern  mhnktnd"'.  This 
single  pasuge  expresses  at  one  view,  the  kind  of  revolntionr  which  be 
wanted  to  .establi^ih,  which  is  as  distin6t.  from  that  of  Jacoi^ipism^  «fr-tra^ 
liberty  is  from  Kcentiousness.  \  I  would  not  be  understood,  by  this  settli* 
mept,  to  approve  the  absttrdities  of  Voltaire,  but  merely  to  contrast  them 
with  the  cpimes  of  the  Septembrizets^  neither  do  I  deny  that  hephmted 
the  seeds  of  that  irreligioii,  wbichi  nuftured  by  his  aposdes,  overspread  the 
whole  6(  l^rance,  and  proved  a  roost  powerful  auxili^^ry  to  the  political  dis- 
organii|er«  But  I  assen,  that  Voltaire  nefther  loved  nor  understood  tK)erty } 
speculative  politics  n^er  occupied  his  studies ;  nor  did  his  genius  ever  grasp 
those  profound  combinations  by  which  nations  are  advsinced  to  buppiness 
and  protiperity.  He  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  republic  of  Geneva, 
>Bvhich  for  fitieen  years  was  the  theatre  of  political  agitation,  and  never  once 
engaged  in  their  divisions,  or  thought  upon  those  republican  Questions  t^ 
which  they  gave  rise  y  on  t^e  contrary,  while  the  warmth  of  public  freedom 
glowed  in  Uke  breasts  of  his  neighbours,  he  treats  with  contempt  the  Par^ 
liaments  and  States  General  -  of  France,  the  only  depositories .  of  expiring 
liberty)  apostrophizes  civil  despotism,  wlierever  it  xlespises  religion,  and 
criticizes  Monte^quien  without  compitihending  htm. 

''  Such  was  )the  man  whose  bones  have  been  unmolested.by  the  Prencfa, 
while  the  libertine  advocate  for  public  freedom  was  committed  to  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Seine.  From  tlie  .conversations  I  have. had  with  Mirabeao; 
I  am  certain  he  was  no  republican ;  but  he  did  not,  like  Voltaire,  detest  a 
republican  system  of  government.  Revenge  and  popularity  were  hvi  adu- 
ating  principles,  and  the  gratification  of  his  passion  for  pleasure  his  chief 
anxiety.  As  long  as  he  possessed  the  means  of  accoropliihing  these  favou* 
rite  pursdlts,  he  was  indiflerent  to  every  thing  else.  The  government 
should  hai/e  secured  him  at  an  earlier  period;  when  they  tnade  their  ad- 
vances it  was  too  late,  and  had  he  survived  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy 
three  wieeks,  he  would  hav6  been  sent  to  jdin  his  deposed  Sovereign  in  the 
^'emple,  or  hare  expiated  his  public  merits  on  the  scafibld. 

*•  Afiitr  Che  removal  of  the  body  of  Mirabeau,  the  portals  of  tb^  Pantheon 
were  opened  to  receive  the  corrupt  carcass  of  that  wretched  little  demoniac, 
J^Iar^tt.azid  a  naultitude  pf  other  sages,  who  had  rendered  themselves  worthy 
of  immortality,  by  their  villaoies,  their  buffoonery,  and  their  insanity. 
The  l^islature,  at  length,  became  ashaoied  of  such  burlesque  satire  on  real 
genius  and  civic  merit,  and  therefore  Marat  was  vnpanihionixed,  and  tossed 
into  the  common  sewer.  I  apprehend  the  rest  of  the  great  men  whom  their 
grateful  country  had  canonized  in  this  polluted  temple,  have  lieen  served  a 
similar  trick,  for  upon  inquiry,  we  learnt  that  there  were  no  immortals  ac 
present  in  preservation."  ^  '.        \ 

.    *  (To  be  contirmed.)  »  ■     > 

* '   '^^^ 

.  .  ^  A  Tran- 


aS|  oatdiwAt  ck^ticism. 


A  Tfamlatton  rftfa  Charges  of  P.  Massl/lon^  Bisidp  of  Clermont ;    «/- 

dressed  to  his  Clergy ;  with  Iwo  Essavs ;  the  oni  on  the  Art  of  Preach". 

'     ing\  translatedfrom  the  French  of  M,  Rezbuz^  and  the  khp-  on  the. 

.  Composition  ef  a  Sermon^  as  adapted^  to  the  Church  of  England^ 

J     By  the    Rev.  Theo.  Su  Joho^  LLmB..  &c«     Svd.   Price    6u 

Vemor  and  Hood. 

THE  writings  of  MassiIIon  have  always  been  esteemed  as  a  verf 
valuable  acaulsition  to  literature.  T^e  religious  mair  reack 
thenit  because  he  nnds  in  them  reproof,  eyhortationi  and  instru^lioo ; 
tliey  di^ovcr  him  to  himself,  exhibiting  (ally-  the  turnings  and 
windings  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  demomtr^ting  their  audior  to 
be,  on  every  occasion,  an  acute  observer  of  «dle  motives  of  human 
a^ons.'  Tne  scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  reads  MassiIIon  for  the 
harmony  of  his  sentences  and  the  beauty  of  his  style ;  he  perceives  in 
this  celebrated  author^  to  what  extent  a  thought  can  he  expanded,  and 
in  what  a  variety  of  views  it  can  be  presented  to  the  reader ;  he  is 
tnrapturel  with  the  seduftive  amplification,  the  strikmg  remarks,  the 
insinuating  oratory,  the  peculiar  strokes  by  which  this»  Catholic 
preacher  is  so  en)inencly  distinguished.  His  pradlical  sermons  are 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Blair  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best  in  any  lan- 
guage. *  His  synodal  discourses,  the  translation  of  which  is  the  sub^ 
je£k  of  this  ariicle,'  are  esteemed  as  highly  appropriate,,  and  as  possess*- 
ing  the  transcendani  merit. of  descending  to  the  most  minute  and 
dimple  details,  which  tlie  author  ennobles,  and  renders  interesting  bj 
the  torn  he  gives  them,  and  the  expressions  in  which  they  are  con- 
veyed. It  were,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  writings  so  esti- 
mable should  he  accessible  to  the  Engll^  reader.  Mr.  Dickson  has 
^translated,  in  three  volumes,  the  greater  part  of  thepraflica!  discourses ; 
but  he  IS  generally  allowed  to  have  failed :  the  French,  preacher^  in 
his  English  dress,  wouU  neither  be  heard  from  the  pulpit, -nor  read  iu 
the  family^  with  satisfaflion :  his  meahing  is,  it  is  true,  uMialty  pre- 
krvbd  ;  and  the  work  is  as  faithfully  tra^ated  as  a  classic  iifttoded 
fot  (he  assistance  of  a  scliool-boy  ;  but  this  is  not  what  we  want  in  a 
translation  to  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  edi^ation^  aifd  df 
tultivating  taste.  The  tTanshtor  before  us  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  im 
have  ert-cd  on  the  other  side.  He  has  seFdom  given  more  than  the  half 
'bf  th^  discourse  which  he  professes  to  translate.  But  for  this  he  offers 
an  apolo^,  which  wiH>  we  think,  be  generally  esteemed  ds  satisfac- 
tory: " Taiii  aw^rc  that  one  objedlion  will  be  made  to  these  dis- 
feotfrses;  independent  of  the  want  of  ornament  and  elegance;  which 
jfnaiy,  I  feaK  be  justlv  attributed  to  the  tfanshtioUi  vi^.  chat  the  saove 
thodglits;  eveti  in  this  abridgment,  more  especially  in  the  first  eiglit 
thai^es,  tbo  frequently o^cur."  THe  following  note  i|  subjoined: 
*^  Whilst  the  reader  is  perusing  the  followihg  Uharges,  should  he  be 
dIs(kMed  to  i:en$ure  itie;  1  mu^t  iequest  him  to  bear  in  mind,  as  my 
apoloj^t  die  observation  of  the  first  of  critics^  and  the  best  of  men, 

Prr 


.  MMfiton^l  Charge.  ^  9I9 

Or»  Johftson*  that  no  book  W0s  e?er  turned  from  one  langua^t  uua* 
•Dothcr,  without  impaning  lomething  of  its  nativ0  idibm/' 

The  translator  expresses  his  apprehension^  that  after  all  the  liberties 
which  he  has  taken  with  his  aistlKH-,  he  shall,,  notwithstanding,  fatigue 
his  reader.  This,  however,  we  think  rrfipr-obable  \ '  the  discourses  being 
compressed  Into  a  small  compass,  containing  as  much;  perhaps,  as  iifay 
bediought  necessary  to  be  said  on  the  severad  subjcds.  His  introdoc* 
lk>n  is  uncommonly  interesting.'  Contemplating  the  present  state  of 
the  church,  he  shews  how,  in  bis  opinion,  the  clergy  may  increase 
their  congregations ;  and  how^  in  pTarticUlar,  the  evening  senrice  may 
be  better  observed. 

"  1  would,'*  be  saysi  **  suggest  an  attra^ve  improveioenC  in  preach* 
ing,  or  tather,  I  woald  substitute  a  more  efficacioas  mode  of  tnfproving  the 
AOralsj  abd  informing  the  understandings  of  men;  Would  every  cler^.. 
man^  after  cbe  uiorning  service,  give  notice,  that  as  a  psalm,  or  lesson,  or 
the  epistle,  4>r  gospel,  seenoted  either  pecoUarly  striking,  or  not  easy  to  bfe 
andetstood,  or  often  onsapfdied,  the  explanation  of  it  should  be  the  sob* 
jeA  of  the  eveniog  instradton,  he  would  sodn^  without  question^  have  a 
regular  c(>ngregadcin."     (F<  xi.J  > 

Many  of  these  Charges  treat  of  sut^As  which  a  Protestant  ptelatf 
would,  scarcely  attempt  to  enforce  on  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  ;  for 
instance.  Charge  lOth,  On  thi  Manner  in  which  the  Clergy  are  to  ccn^ 
du£l  themulves  among  Men  of  the  fVorld.  Charge  i  ith.  On  thepru^ 
4ent  Converiatiou  and  (Behaviour  of  the  Clergy.  Charge  lath.  On  th§ 
Solicitude  the  Clergy  ought  to  shew  for  their  PeopU  when  iorfinedky  Sick-> 
ness.  Charge  X3th,  The  pernicious  Effeils  of  Avarice  in  the  Clergy, 
Charge  14th,  On  Mildness  and  Gentleness.  jCharge  15th,  On  the  Ne-^ 
cessity  fff  Prayer.  Each  siibjeft  is  inculcated  with  much  ze?l  and  ' 
persuasion,  with  lively  remarks,  and  with  affefting  appeals  to  tlic 
bosonys  of  the  Clergy.'  In  ilie  fourth  Charge,  On  being  called  to  tif 
Christian  Ministry^  we  have  the  following  appropriate  observatbns. 

«*  Our  Lord,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  withdrawingfrom  the  eyesof  hjb 
parentSi^ntered  into  and  ^tood  daily  in  the  temple,  where  he  was  found  ^tmong 
the  dodlors^  making  already  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  Samuel,  when  f 
child,  stood  daily  in  the  temple  before  the  Lotd ;  and  the  Scripture  observes^ 
that  he  awoke  from  his  sleep,  when  he  thought  that  the.  commands  of  £li^ 
the  high  priest,  c^Ued  him  to  the  discharge  of  any  doty  which  afe^ed  tbie 
decency  and  beaojty  of  the  Lord's  house.  This  anticipated  prediJeAioo^ 
this  previous  attachment  to  the  obligations  of  our  vocation^  has  not  wu 
frequently  appeared  in  those  whom  Heaven  pre-ordaiqed  for  the  service  of 
Jtbe  altar ;  ^and  it  hath  always  been  considered  as  a  sign  pf  QVr  calling,  and 
.  au.bmpy  presage  of  our  proficiency  in  it.  '  •       . 

**  sat  if  you  do  not  feel  in  yourselves  a  desire  of  being  employed  as  the 
mobassadorsof  God ;  if  you  do  not  appear  in  your  -right  place,  when  yom 
are  fulfilling  the  duties  of  your  holy  profession,  judge  ye  yourselvesi 
whstheryeare  called  into  the  Lord's  vineyard  ?.  God  implants  in  the 
heart  a  love  for  the  service  to  whkh  hrcalla ;  aa^hts^s  wodd  it  have 
IH»«;|CIIX«  TOfc.  xxxii.  U       '  .  ' 


Wen  for  you  to  ftaVe  Rit  *th«t  it  Vas  iibVthif  minfetry  for  wWch  you  were 
intended,  than  fbat  you  •should  possess  a' want  of  inclination  for 'the  pcc# 
forma  nee  of  us  dotfies.  It  is  ndt  necessary  that  a  voiee  from  Heikvcn 
should  say  to  you  in  secret,  '<  The  LorJJiiath  not  sent  you  ;"  your  judg« 
•  fluent,  enforced  by  the  didates  of  your  ocnscience,  rells  you  so. 
'  *f  It  is  farther  requisite  that,  in  dedicating  yourselves  to  the  ministry, 
you  should  possess  purity  of  intention.  *  Ou^-  Lord  came  i>o|  to  be  minLs 
^tered  unrof'  that  is,  to  fill  t-he  highest  plices  in  the  synagogues,  *  but 
to  minister  i  to  become  all  things  to  all  men.'  He  came  to  dedaie  the 
oame  of  his  Father;  to  save  iHe  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel :  zeal, 
Ibvc,  holiness,  formed  the  essential  and  constituent  parts  of  his  ministry* 
Are  you  influenced  by  the  same  motives  ?  Have  you  taken  upon  you  the 
Wtred  charad^er,  in  order  to  rhinister,  to  lal>onr  for  the  sd ration,  of  your 
^feihren  ?  Are  you  ^saru.fied  irt  your  own  minds  as  to  the  purity  of  your 
intentions  ?  I  pretend  not  to  perietrate  the  inmost  recesses  cryaur  heart  r 
Cod  knows  them;  and  to  him  must  the  decision,  ultimately  be  referred. 
But  surely  every  one,  before  he  enters  into  the  sacred  ministry!  should 
impartially  and  severely  inquire  of  himself,  whether  his  motives  are  suck 
jis.wili  he  approved  by  that  Goci,  whose  servant  he  becomes  ?  If,  then,  we 
have  no'  made  tfie  awtul  inquiry,  let  us  thi?  day  enter  into,  judgment  with 
ourselves.  What 'do  I  propose  to  myself  in  ihattholy  state  into  which  I 
have  entered  ?  Ihe  salvation  of  ?6uls— ^the*  defence  of  the  gospel — the 
l8est ruction  of  the  empire  of  the  grand  enemy  of  mankind !  Have  I  chiefly 
-these  laborious  and  momentous  ends  in  view,  by  becoming  a  labourer  iit 
<he  Lord's  vineyard  ?  What  would  1  appropriate  to  myself?  What  do  I 
cj^pe&  ti?  meet  with'  in  the  church  ?  i^  riches, -or  its  duties  ?  ita  dignides, 
x>r  its  labours ;  the  yalue  of  the  ffeece,  or  the  salvation  of  the  flock  ? 
What  talents  do  I  bring  into  this  holy  warfare  ?  A  knowledge  of  the  doc*  ' 
trines  of  the  gospel,  an  interest  in  its  success,  reasoning  tp  convince,  and 
eloquence  to  (xirsuadc  ?  or,  ignorance  of  the  truth,  unconcern  about  its  re% 
ccption,  languor  in  its  defence,  and  uQskilfiilncss  in  its  propagation  ? 

"  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if  you  are  promoted  to  ecclesiastical,  pre- 
ferment, which  your  morals  do  notdisgract",  it.  may  be  allowable  to  conciudoi 
that  you  are  entitled  (o  it.  'But  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  tniDistry  of  the 
word,  merely  because  we  have  the  prospeiSl  of  sncceedii)g  to  prefenneDt ; 
i)eciuise  our  expc^ations  in  the  church  are  more  promisiilg  than  in  any 
*ther  profession  or  calling.;  because,  through  our  family  and  friends',  wt 
hi^iy  hope  to  arrive  at  an  enyiablc  state  of  comfort  and  independence  j 
because,  like  the  nrother  ofthe  sons  'of  Zehedee,  our  cohneaioos  have 
previously  solicited  the  hignest  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven :  in  a 
word,  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  Christ,  not  because  he  has  the  words  oif 
tetertial  fife,  but  because  he  multiplies  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  wilder- 
iwss^is  4he  moti^te  laudable?  is  it,  because  we  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
"^hosMo  take  upon  lis  Mils -ofiickil  administration  ?— 
t  ««,  3u^  «)tter«l),  ilis  not  Sufficient  to  have  the  testimony  of  oar  conscience 
in  our  favour  j  we  must  farther  examine  whether  we  have  talents  adapted 
Jt6  on.  situation  ;  and  whetber  v«»mHy  jiwtly  presume,  that  we  shall  be  of 
«cil  utility  in  the  church  ?  yoo  oao,  perhaps,  display'  all  the  tslents  wbkk 
,v5ouui  dii-tiriguish  you  ir^the  world  j  you  can  please  by  ytjor  conTersatiooi 
'jiw\  civ;.Tgc  by  yGpr  addtess  t  but  what  talents  have  you  for  tbe  Lord* 
'viiiaya;^  cc^WaiU.i^^aut^  Ui^ puU  dowa-^  ^* 


3roor  leirnin$Biidfo\ir:lKnoviedgr^  Butperluips^infpdtiemiof  tfofflrdin^  aa4 
«r^'t:io:tp*$tti4i}r,-7ouh&ye  luokedirupoo  the  prKstiooAias  9Q  ttceiii^lV# 
.  troni  tho  toil,  of  reading,  wad  %ht  ac^ttisitioii'  of  Ifttdwkdge.  9/  xqi|% 
mode  tot':  delivery,  aud  griB0(6ilDe$»  of  e)ocu(ioj)  ?\  JButt;l9^iK.«^n?ii#f  etlMI 
fbuinied  io  piety,  if  you  would  render  that  talent  koQi>«»r^ble«iO'y0i]wl6 
and  advaiitiigCDas  to  your  Aock  \  and  what  can  be.  the  adflratit^ge*  iMff^ 
from  yoar  instru^ions,  when  you  destrqy  it  by  your  exampte^^  By  )b^ 
irreproaciiable  rondti6t  ^  Btit  '\f\  -without  offending  «gaio8t  the  rij)p$:Q(F 
morality,  you  betray  in  youn  wh(^e  dtmeanoar B'i9fie' ot'ilte  worlds  aodfiift 
attachment  to  its  vaniiies,  how  can  you  edify  that  wevkii  whose  mtftlmi 
yovi  adopt,  and  whose  fashions  you  i»aQ£tioiT^  Bf  your  nanne  and-tbt  dis- 
titiftion  whicl}..you  bear  iatiie  world  ?  A  celebrated  name  gives»  vHhcNil 
donbc»  additional  authority  in  the  exeicise  of  the  ministry;  but^alaa^th^ 
sole  advantage  Which,  the  church  can  e^ped  to  derive  froai  you  is,  tb#f 
your  name  wSl  become  an  excuse  for  your  irregularities,  attdibr  the  aif«* 
iipplicRtioti  yoi]  shall  make  of  the  Lord's  patrimony.:  •  In  fioe,  by  the >di^# 
nities  which  yon  cannot  fail  of  possessing  in  tlie  church,  and  which  ftim 
bkth  and  coDDci^ioiis  give  you  a  right  to  expe^f  But  if  by  this  motive^onlf 
you  are  infiuenced  $  4f  a  merenaiHe-is  to  exalt^vuitp  the  sacerdotal  digsityi 
if  fie^  acid  blood  are  to  put  you  in  possession.Df  the  pnestjhoodt;^  J&ldi¥ 
chiasfidec,  which  knows  neither  parents  nor  gedealogy,  your  name^wiUbbal 
^erve  to  render  an  unworthy  discharge  of  your  duty  more  iconspiciiotts  x 
yoa  will  carry  into  the  sandiiary,  pride,  haughtiness,  the  v^ry  world  ifahicb 
lias  placed  yofi  io  it.  ;  ( 

'^  Wiiattheii  can' yon  ofier  to  the  church,  which,  it  can  apply  to  kkf 
glocy.of  God  and  the  salvation  of  n\en?  For  this  is  its  only  view  in 'uA 
ehoice  of  its  ministers.  The  kingdom  of  God  a,  you  ktiow,  a  fieM  whidi 
requires  labourers ;  to  be  useless  in  it,  Ls  to  pccupy  unjustly,  that  soil 
which  another  would  cultivate.  If  you  find  yourself  unequal  to  the  task. 
the  church  has  no  need  of  you  :  far  from  being  a  support  you  are^but  a^k 
mcumbrance,  and  a  reproach  to  it/'    (P.  64.)  -  '      t 

We  haveexccndeJ  this  quotation  somewhat  bey gnd our. usual  limit); 
but  our  readers  will  thereby  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nieriis  df 
the  work.  That  the  translator  has  produced,  if  not  a  fsiithfal,  yht  fen  clo-' 
qaent,  free,  translation,  no  one  will,  ^e  think,  deny  ;  tht  sentin^ent  df 
the  author  is  jtist  and  appropriate,  and  the  language  in  which  tht 
translatdr  conveys  it,  at  once  harmonious  and  energetic.  The  r^Jft 
Charge,  on.Alitdness  andGen{UnesSy  inculcates  those cvanoelicalvirtu^ 
iujlie  following  manner. 

♦*  We,  who  are  fathers,  are  to  bear  with  the  perverseiiess  of  diildrto  : 
a  pastor  who  has  not  reduced  his  spirit  to  this  submission,  will  never  be 
useful.  His  mildness  and  gentleness  are,  I  allow,  often  put  to  severe 
trials  :  a  gross  and  ignorant  people  do  not  always  consider  whdt  b  proper 
and  becommg.  Then  it  is,  that  we  are  to  oppose  a  paternal  complaoengr 
to  their  rodeires<r,  and  to  restrain  and  soften  them,  by  our  qonciliating  ad- 
dress, and  engaging  demeanour.  It  would  be  jaseles8,,as  St.  Paul  r6cotii« 
mends,  more  especially  to  us,  to  *be  patient  towards'all  men,*  if  we  no- 
where bad  Occasion  for  the  exercise  of*  a  meek  spirit.*  The  reason  we 
^e  way  to  impatience  is;  that,  as  \i^  axe  exposed  perpettially  to  the  ^nrXc 


Am  TsMRfiiQlre  llfiftiMA  i)f  'oiff  pMiAiBQcra*  ^me  dd  fiat  otesider«  that 


Aief  omy  iaAt%at  dithtir  privilege,  in  tinsir  applicationi  to  nt :  mjodiGi* 
4n  tlMsy  fniry  be^  in  not  omisiiltiH'g  prapricty,  but  ttilU  we  cannot  picad  ao 
iiCttse  far  not  hoackig'UlefD :  tlMar  tndistrMMiis  may  occasioaailjtry  jmr 
Mh^,  imt  tef  4J11.  Hot  lessea'oar  obHgatiom.  Then,  the  giosKr  and 
alblir^ttoto^rard  «ar  pto|)le  are,  the*  nioro.  are  patience  and  getitleae« 
iiWadiry  ki^  pastor*  h?  restrain  tbeaa.  NbtwitbsUndiog  all  dieir  rude* 
iWb  ^  tin|^  wdrd  ottered  with  tnildaess;  calms  them :  impatirpce  Bad 
%mrtnth  do  YkK  oacnd  their  dibits  ;  rfaey  only  expose  ours  .•  tbey  do  not 
Itiettor  ua  from  libeir  inpbrtamUdi,  hot  they  make  ns  lose  their  love,  an^ 
isifeit  their  coniidi^nce.    - 

'  *  ^*  A  patlor,  concerned  for  the  welfure  of  the  sonis  comndtted  to  his 
iiMf^  will  see  it  to  be  bis  tx>and)en  duly,  tio  jsacrifice  his  natural  im* 
petnotttyofteciiper,  in- «rder  to  attach  tiictn  to  him,  and  to  open  for  bb 
Imniidions,  a  way  to  their  hearts.  The  first  ministere  of  the  churcfi  were 
teat  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves ;  and  the  mttdness  and  geB6eness  of 
the  <ono,  sabdaed  the  fierceness  and  violence  of  the  other.  We  have  rao 
coedcd  to  their  mission,  as  well  as  to  their  ministry ;  we  are  sent  in  their 
yiaoeas  lanHn  amon;  wdres.  Had  we,  like  oar  holy  pscdecesaon.-^ 
dfcnd  their  b^i^arity,  weaa^rhe  most  crdel  torments  the  only  rewaixla  we 
could  promiw  oar5^lveB,t6>roar  indefatigable  kabours,  and  onreoailAed  seal, 
)toe  aft»t  either  renoonde  Christ  and  the  ministry,  or  resdite  to  attack 
tfaaofit  nmii  we  had  overcome  their  oatrageous  passibhs  and  sobdned  thek 
ihwiify  wilk.  Wbat !  can  we,  my  bnethnsn,  be  considered  eacnseaMe,  bf 
losing  on  slight  provocations,  the  command  of  ourselves,  inseparable  Iron  a 
mMit  discbarge  of  the  christian  miuistry  >  Alas!  we  ad  open  a  ^<^^ 
^nncipl^  i  \irt  are  accustomed  to  demand  io  oor  perstm,  the  reaped  whi^ 
IB  due  toxnir  cathflg :  m^.  este^  ourselves  as  superiofa/and  ootas  eeavantt 
badmuiisiers;'  (P.  i8d.) 

\  In  rlie  15th' Charge,  .^m  Prayer^  the  tran$btorha$  judiciously  com* 
))rised  two  drscourses  on  die  same  subje;^.  This  Charge  is  extremely 
interesting:  the  subsequent  reflcdlions  will  he  read  by  every  piooa 
jekrgyman  With  great  comfort  and  satisfadion :  '     ^ 

.     **  Anotlier  refie&ion  no  less  worthy  your  attention  is,  that  prayer  is  not 

4nerdy  indispensably  to  preserve  us  from  those  evils  *  which  may  aaaaolt 

iind  hurt  the  soul,*  but  even  to  assure  us  of  the  advantage  and  usefulness  of 

"tlic  duty.     For  it  is  by  the  praAice,  that  we  know  the  utility  of  prayer. 

i^e  plant,  we  water ;  but  God  alone  giveth  the  increase  ;  and  how  can  we 

^ftxpe6^  it,  if  we  are  not  diligent  to  supplicate  it  of  him  ?  We  do  not  invoke 

him,  who*  alone  can  render  our  labours  efficacious  to  our  fiock,  and  oor 

sol|oitade  acceptable  to  himself.    The  want  of  prayer  is  the  principal  cause 

*<3Mlie  little  good  the  generality  of  pastors  do  iti  their  .parishes,  notwitlH 

!i(^an<lin^  they  may  exadly  fulfU  all  the  other  duties  of  the  ministry.     Tliey 

Jhink  they  have  performed  their  part  well,  when  ibey  have  performed  what 

Js  commanded^  but  by  the  small  advantage  accruing  from  it,  they  aaight 

.|>ercelve  there  is  a  somethinMwanUng :    aud  'so  long  as  their  prayers  ahaO 

.«jOt  interest  the  goodness  of  God  in.  the  success  of  their  labours,    thej  wil^ 

like  the  apostles,  pass  tiieir  days  and  nights  in  casting  the  net,  and  in  taluiy 

nothing  ;  tliey  will  run  a  long  and  itielancholy  coufse,  atnd'wiB  die  with* 

•-)ut  b^vinj;  brought  one  soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  without  having  redaimed a 

Uipglc'Being  ^rom  riccf,  oir  establisbed  him  (one)  m  vinuc  and  religion. 


:    «<Ai)4)fi4fM<,,wl|9(0i»pctis  fan  »  pMt»y.  ^  U^tl^  ar,c\>rtyiy<l,Sft  Wy^li 

{^omsfi  l^imself  i^9p^  his  ins;r^£tion«  ?  V(ha;  fificeis  ^^  pa«ui^xf9ii|ify 
im$<;inn  s[)cal(iiig  it/ (fed,  who  never  alijapti  speakt^/d'Him?  W%  ^^ 
renness  in  bis  <liscourses  I  He  ^^l^ev  5lu^  xvxth,  b»(  it  firo^e^is.  on]^ 
from, his  i^outh^  acid  oot  Jrom  h&^  heart.  I  appeal  to  yourselves ;  is  ii;  a^ 
trtfCji  ths^t  ai|n  holy  p^^tor^  a  ihan  of  prayer,  with  only  moderate  tatehfi^ 
doe»  more^good,  leaves  his  auditors  more  affe^ed  wiih  his  discourses,  ^fhaQ 
mai\y  others,  who,  with  shining  ahilitie^^  have  not  defived  from  an  i^h 
course  with  Heaven,  that  genuixie  piety,  which  Can  alone  speak  to  'tfe^ 
heart  I  A  minister  who  docs  not  Habituate  himsdf  to  devoot  prayer,^iMJr 
deliver  an  animated  discourse,  and  substitute  address  and'  Aoc^tidl^Mlt 
zeal  and  piety ;  but  you  will  always  see  the  man,  yooi  w^U  peYooi^eciMt-it 
is  not  a  fire  which  descends  from  Heaven;  for  what  impvessioos  cofi  iiai 
instru^lions  make,  if  unaccompanied  with  prayer  m^w  doWnapoii  thc^ 
that  grace  which  aloae  can  render  them  utffai  to  those  who  hQJicJliai^ 
He  will  fpeak  only  to  the  ean  of  his  people,  because  tl^.spiritof  G^i^^ 
•lone  knows  how  to  speak  to  the  heart,  and  who,  through  tlye  ncgkft^ 
ftnya,  «ot'liaTipg  taken  up  His  abode  within  him,  wiiFnot  ^pes^k  by  ^ 
l|MM|th.  The  euoistTy  of  the  woid  will  be  a  duty  xitot  of  choice,  but  of  ofu 
^^ssitv ;  or,  he  will  make  of  it  a  theatre  of  vanity,  where  he  wjp  pthcjr 
atttaA  the  notice,  and  obtain  tl^  applause  of  his  hearer?,  than  effeA  tfifir 
amend9ient,  and  proi^ote  their  salvation. 

**  But  althpugh  prayer  were  pot  so  indispensable,  as  we  are  tati^t*tb 
believe  it-  is,  in  order  to  accompany  our  labours  with  a  blessing,  it  it  hot  6\k 
boondendutyi  to  pour  Qut  our  touls  in  our  clQset  in  secret,  for  the  salvatic^ 
of  those  for  whom  We  must  give  an  account  ?  Are  we  not  commanded,  in 
the  charaAer  we  sustain,  to  *  pray  for  them  Vithoot  ceasing  ?*  We  are  lb 
lay  before  God  their  wanti  ;  we  are  to  lament  before'  Him  over  the  v1c# 
in  which  we  see  tl^em  indulge  themselves,  and^whidi  ottf  solicitude  caniiert 
prevent,  nor  our  zeal  corre^ ;  we  are  to  Supplicate  strength  for  the  wcdi^ 
Itmorte  fqr  the  hardened,  and  perseverance  for  the  ri^uieovi*  The  AQIf 
nioBeroQs  Uieir  wants,  the  more  ought  our  prayers,  in  their  behalf  to  be 
lively  «m1  fervent :  when  we  appear  befinre  God,  if  should  alwiiysbe.  li)^ 
the  higk  priest  under  the  law,  carrying  written  upon  our'  hearts,  the  n^SM. 
^Omuii^,  tha(  If  to  fay,  |^  pfqief  of  tjie  peoplp  wh^  iire  enfn|itea 
tout,"  ^  .0  •  ♦ 

The  se^laries,  by  their  audacious  attacks,  ^md  the  cvahge]icrf 
preachers,  as  they  arrogantly  ^tyle  themselves,  by  rheir  insidiovis  iiisi;. 
nuatioiis,  are  equally  inimical  to  the  Established  ^hurch ;  the  former 
attempt  to  destroy  it  by  violence,  the  latter  to  undermine  it  by  tr^ 
chery.  Are  the  clergy,  as  they  are  industrioufty  represented,  negligent 
oftKeirduty^  Are  thev  devoted  to  sports  and  pleasured?  tomxiiry 
anddifs!pa,tioo  ?  It  would  be  wonderful  indeed,  if  among  ten  thousand 
men,  some  ipch  ehanuSlers  were  not  to  be  found.  But  they  arr,  as 
we  h^rp  often  contended,  as  a  body,  the  most  learned  and  exemplary  of 
^  descriptions  of  m^n.  They  have,  oa  man  v  occasions,  proved  (hem« 
irlvQS  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  both  Church  ^nd  State.  In  tiipe^  of  daH* 
ffCTt  theiT  exhortations,  enforced  by  their  examples,  h»v<  suppressed 
HMtioveofchangeiWhidi  die  demof^ratiqd  h^r^pg^  ofcn&usiasti 

U3  ^  '  had 


9iiiifbdiS^,'^f6m6tti  They  hav«,  ttapptlfi  harhci 

Ifi^'tbi-rept,  of  men's  hrimk  intb  ^'nghc  dire£lTon,  and  established  peace 
HfiS  it^nmvij]}  Vfthtvt  dfitn  cxpreslscd  xsut  soliditilde,  iha<  every 
Ito^vfdual  oTihc  fcTergy  of  thif  Chufch  of 'England*  should  be  involnc- 
KjbriJ  1X1  cv^.ry  partofhis  chara<>cf7  that  tii^  manners  shc5uldbe^miiiWe, 
jjyi.dijlgcnce  cxeipplary,  and  his  ]^icty  not  ostentatious,  but  genuine 
*j\qa»unaffe(ficd.  And  we  recommend  as  a  very  powerful  auxiliary  the 
^byfation^bcfgrc  us,'  Massillort  /CQuifea  every  clergyman  to  "be  a 
^|^^pf^God.,t;..Tl»ejs^  Charges, shew  him  in  wliat  manner  lie  can  be 
AM  miefiii  ip^'^ocieity,  and  pryniot^^  tjicglqry  of  his  master ;  and,  iq 
jeotttqufiocr,  how- be  c^n.enjqy  the^r^iest  peace  of  mind.  They  will 
«dppiy  Mm  witli  miwh  and  salutary  iustrudlion  in  the  fnos(  arduous 
ip9iii  of  his  vocation^'  Aar*of  social  iot«rcourse  vvitli  his  flock.  At  the 
•aMt^ifiiTie  that  ^e  i^aminend  them:  to  our  cJerical  readers  as  a  tiea* 
^Hiffbteinestiniabie'vahiey^re  suggest  to  cite  translator  that  there  are 
%b^^little  blemithes  wKich  might;  by  an  accurate  examination,  b« 
TOtiHy  tcmovcd  J-  in  some  plates  a  more  expressive  word  mi^ht  be  sob* 
jstfctlfeJI,  and  a  sentence  might  occasionally,  by  a  periphrasis,  be  reiH 
jdefed-^inore  harnion'foas,  without  sahje6ljng  the  translator  to  the 
charge  of  ^ffedhiiion.  Justic'i,  however,  compels  us  to  acknowledge, 
Jt))at#  wixIctlKse  few  exceptions,  the  traiislatioti  is  cxedured  with  vigour, 
4^agtne;Qt  and  cleganqe,  and  conveys  to  the  reader  although  not  a 
jcqrreii,  yet  a  pleasing  idea  of  the  author, 

/.  At  ihc  end  of  the  Charges  is  the  translation  of  a  letter  o^  the  art 
j^F  PRfiAC^iNjG^by  a. continental  divine.  It  recommends  with  vpu^ 
propriety  the  cglfivaition  of  the  art,  and  contains  some  pertinent  obser- 
^rtcions  on  cadence^  gesture,  a$ion,  and  the  severaj  requisites  which 
^Dnii  an  oraltor.  Tbc  clergyman  who  is  ^mhitious  qf  excelling  in  his 
')>refessioh,  or^athen  who  is  desirous  of  faithfully  discharging  his  duty» 
"^iti  read  this  treatise  not  without  advantage ;  and  the  tnore  carefinUy 
1i^' olisenres  its  rules,  the  more  visible  will  be  his  improveonRie  as  a 
%ft)blic  speaker.,  * 

^'*We  next  proceed  to  thoughts  oil  the  composi71«v  or  4 
rERMON  as  adapted  to  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  translator  of  the 
.C%arg4s*  •;  Mr»  St.  John,  ij  appears^  is  not  an  adinirer  of  evangelical 
pre^cl)jng;.f)nfl  he  bos  iin  eqpal  aversion  to  the  uninteresting  style  iq 
^l^iph  sej-mons  afe  fi^ggucntly  composed.  He  considers  pcceUepce  a| 
l^ped  between  the^p  extrefpcs  -,  ana  in  reprobating  the.e^^travagance 
pf  ihe.one,  he  is  far  from  approving  the  indifferenpe.  of'ihe  other, 
}]<;Jwntes  i^  a  very  pious  spirit,  {ind  wjth  an  qrdetit  solicitude  hoth  for 
Ihe  welfare  of  mankmd,  and  the  credit  pf  the  church.  .  A^^^t*  modestly 
^ipqlpgi^ing  for  .venturing  (o  offer  ins(ru^ions  on  thp  auhjedl'of  com* 
£pytio|)r  when  it  has  been  i{lustrated  by  many  eniineni;  writers,  he 
i^orisidcrs  the  frame  of  (ninii»  t|)e  temper  and  disposition  in  wfiich  a 
sermon  s))Quld  be  composed.  Dr.  Blair,  in  treating  of  the  same  sub* 
jeftr  lays  down  rules  for  the  writing  an  abstract  discourse*  This 
#u^hor>  view  ^  to  |4cvail  with  his  readers  to  coinpose  sudx  ^erqion^  ai 


¥ril)  «on»pUtely  amwer  the  cfidiif^Uic  preaclvog***  ^  pbfervallons, 
are  ojually  just  aod  importaot.  He  pr^nouncca  ibat-4hc  geo^raliiy  o| 
Mfrtnons  are  not  calculacedxo  convert  sinners  unio  Gkxi.  ) 

*'  Of  printed  sermom,"  he  says,  "I  could  mention  many  volun^s  v^rf 
«ieditable  to  thq  several  authors,  as  specimens  of  4idadic, composition — ^,tht; 
arguments  well  sele^ed,  the  arrangements  happily  made>  the  language 
elegantly  exprcssedr^hut  this  is  all.  Does  the  preacher  in  every  page  ex  J 
ktbic  soUciciide  for  (he  giory  of  the  Master  whose  credeatials  he  bears  ? 
Docs  he  demonstrate  an  ei^angeiical.  zenl  for  the  ei^erlasting  wdfare  of  hit 
fellow. creatures  committed  to  his  charge,  applying  that  solicitude,  and~ 
^ire^fing  that  »cal,  te  eV^ry  fa<ftilty  of  their  mind,  aii4  every  passion  of 
t>»eir  Heart,  to  Convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  li-virfg  ?n  faVoor  w,ith  the 
Almighty,  of'  considering  themselves  is  adCountable  to  hiis  justice,  and 
therefore,  hnppe*sing  the  duty  he  himself  feels^  as  one  commissioned  toapl 
neunce  truths,  in  themselves  inexpressibly  awful,  and  in  theiV  jconsequen(^I 
infinitely  important  ?**     (P.  269,)  *       . 

k  has  offen  been  objeded  to  the  clergy  of  our  church,  that  in  tlieir 
pabtic  iDstruflioQs  they  confine  thenjselves  to  a  scanty  portion  of 
sub|e(3s.  OtM-  aathop's  sentitnents  pn  ithis  head,  are  deserving  of 
universal  altetuioiY. 

''It  will  here,  I  doubt  not,  occur  to  every  09e,  that  the  subjedU  wbidb 
are  proposed  to  the  attention  of  our  congregations,  are  not  always  the  most 
interesting ;  the  Seriptures  supply  many,  seldom  introdceed  into  the  p^l• 
iMt,  yet  are  very  important  in  themselves,  and  woiild  be  rendered  extreme^ 
ly  aA^ting  toan  auditory,  by  the  exercise  .of  judgment  and  the  display  of 
^al,by  which  some  of  the  clergy  are  pre-eminently  distinguished.  .  Com. 
mon  topics  are  too  generally  enforced,  by  which  meano  liule  Attention  is 
giveiv  to  public  discourses,  and  a  lamentable  ignorance  pervades  tfce  heart. 
cr$«  I  shall  not  jbe  dnderstood  to  signify,  that  texts  should  be  choicn.  for 
their  singularity.  I  am  supposing,  tbat  when  a  preacher  chooses  a  sabjeifj^ 
){e  consults  his  judgment,  and  considers  what  is.  best  adapted  to '  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  and  to  give  deliverance  to  the  captives  sold  under  sin/ 
Impressed  with  such  a  sense  of  duty,  we  need  not  be  apprehensive  that  he 

will  be  direded  by  an  offensive,  or  ridiculous  singularity  of  choice/' 

«. 
The  observations  on  the  necessity  of  delivering  aniraaicJ  and  pioits^ 
instead  of  nKtaphy^ipal  and  philosophical  di&coprse^  are  entitled  to 
ecjual  a{tenti9n.  .         i         ^ 

•  *f  A  clergyman  can  scarce  do  a  greater  Injury,  either  to  religion  or  to 
the  church,  than  by  preaching  a  sermon  which  failf  to  interest  his  congre- 
gation. The  jSunday  is  passed  by  them  without  edification,  whfth.tsthe 
day  set  apart  by  hs  gracious  Author,  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing 
in  hia  peoph^jasC^  principles,  and  of  promoting  r  correspondent  pradHce. 
Bat  such  a  fi9ea.cher>  from  want  of  consideration,  defeats  thnt  Tery.  deaigii 
.wbieh  be  was  ordained  to  efied.  The  copsequepce  is,  tbat  mfci)  4ase  bcK)i 
their  reverence  for  religion,  and  their  attachment,-  to  thexbftrch :  nt  is, 
fiierefpre,  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  the  clergy  wdold  e»i«iine:tlfeis.di». 
coarsei,  previous  to  the  delivery  af  them^  With  aq  linpr^ivdwi^Taii^id,  §od 
(PQvince  themselves  whether  they  are  really  calculated  to  dissuade  men 

U4  ..  from 


frooi  walkiftg  In  the  trii^  ttait  leii^s  «»  devtniAibnk  Tte  iaapiiwemiit  ftt 
jbe  made  in  the  composition  of  sermonf,  if  nrty  oba^vatbio  does  not  greadf 
deceive  me,  is,  that  they  oaght  to  reseinAile  etbortations  more  th«i  H^ 

fenerally  do ;  the  hearers  should  always  be  made  to  feel  an  interest  in  them, 
y  the  argumentative  part  being  mdre  popular,  and  by  uniting  a  degree  of 
warmth  and  earnestness  wliich,  I  know  Hot  whyi  are  seldom  attempted/* 
iP.  281.)  ^  : 

Leet  the  author  should  be. thought  to  admire  empty  dedamatioos,  1m 
enters  the  following  protest  against  it:, 

<'  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  (t>y)  deprecating  coldy  moral  dia« 
ccwrses,  and  reeooimcnding  in  their  stead,  lively  and  animated  exJtorta* 
lions,  to  encourage  vague  apd  empty  declamation,  such  as  we  hear  sbne^ 
times  d/elivered  by  some  clergymen,  whose  sole  obje^  seems  10  be,  to  dia- 
day  x\ktix  own  superficial  talents,  and  excite  the  unmeaning  admiratkMi  of 
their  auditors,  1  am  solicitous  to  introduce  a  y^xy  diierent  mode  of 
preaching--*to  impress  the  preacher  with'the  awful  consideration,  that  he^ 
atands  as  the  ambassador  of  God  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  that  he 
is  entrpstcd  with  the  word  of  God,  to  awaken  the  obdurate  and  alarm  tiw 
impenitent,  to  ^tncpurage  the  desponding)'iind  coofirm  the  believing  Cliria« 
tiap ;  and,  iwrhich  seems  to  be  unaccountably  negle^ed  by  the  dergy,  to 
tronsble  apd  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  comfort  them  that  moum^  and 
to  speaic  peace  to  the  alftiaed  soul.'*    {P.  2S4.) 

Thj^e  arc  iii^this  Fssay,  many  useful  observationson  our  best  ser^oq 
wrfterst  and  on  the  authors  who  may  be  considered  as  models  of  com* 
position;  Of  A^dtsou  it  is  remarked,  that  hp  '*  isgerieraily  praised 
as  among  th|e  most  elegant  of  our  English  authors;  but  his  style,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  incbmparable  Johnson,  sometimes  tiescenda 
i6o  fnpch  to  the  language  of  conversation,  to  he  adapted  to  the  polpit. 
y'niess  it  possessed  great  advantage  in  the  delivery,  the  congregation 
wbiild  sparce  be  kept  awake/'     (P.  203.) 

An  animated  perorat|on  is  psteemed •by  the  author  as  essemial  to  ao 
'  ^scfpl  4i§CQiarse. '  „ 

'f  The  preacher  should,  in  i\^  conciu^on  of  his  discourse^  seise,  warm, 
and  mdt  the  heart ;  and  should  dispose  the  hearer  by  penuasion,  or  com- 
yt\  him  by  terror,  to  descend  into  it. .  He  sjiould  make,  as  it  were,  a  jper- 
tp^\  appeal  tp  his  auditory,  and  should,  by  the  energy  of  his  expression, 
and  the  vigor  of  bis  sentiment,  attempt  to  ipfiise,  as  far  as  is  jK>ssiUe, 
ipto  every  iD4ividual>  a  solicitude  to  know,  and  4  reisoli^ipn  towfil,  the 
'tcrps  oif  salvation,"     (f .  29J,) 

Mr.  6t,  John  cpnclpdps  hjs  treatise  in  the  following  manner: 

'<  To  giveto  a  sermon  merit  as  a  religkms  composition, -and  utility  as  t 
^gpefittbf  exborta^ion,  one  thing  more  must  be  added,  without  wliich  It  wiili 
igcflfcrally,  be  ineoioplete;  I  mean  a  iervent  and  deiroot  prayer.  For  is  k 
not  natural,  «l«er  -hfeiving  faithfully  shewn,  afkl  earnestly "vntMated  totn, 
to  walk  in  the  way  of  lalvatiim ;  nSvet  having  ceirvinteed  their  ondnstand^ 
iflfft ^ n|«drot,  aiMl fcnoaded tbtlr tffetMottsby  exiionttiion,  to ioplonr 


spoken  in  hU  naipe  and  fot  his  gLoiy^  ihpi^ld  wccomfiish  the  end  forw,hich 
itisdelirexed^"    (p.  297.) 

lo  a  short  appendix  on  ElociirioDf  tbe  9«ibor  observes,  that  **  it  is, 
in  some  measure,  from  cbc  want  of  9  certaiq  degree  of  oratory  in  tlie 
clergy,  that  our  churches  are  to  lamentably  desened."  (P.  ^^S.)  He 
pays  cb^  following  just  compKment  to  our  late'much  lamented  Premier  :^ 

'^  When  sach  extreme. solicitiide  is  shewa  by  every  descriptioo  of  men 
to  be  present  at  the  debates  of  the  great  assembly  of  tbe  natiiiC,  is  it  to 

£'ve  their  attentien  so  the  common doll^lId>at]an ?  No!  to  tfte  eloquent 
rangue  of  rbe  nott  aoooe^plisbed  ef  speakers,  and  so  the  indignant  reply 
of  his  exasperated  rival.  **  Whf  n  the  same  solicitude  is  expressed  to  hear  a 
caese  of  importance  tried  in  <the  Court  of  KiT)g's  Benph,  is  it  to  be  enter, 
tained  by  inferior  pleaders f  No!  by  Gibbs,  or  Krskinej  or  Oarrpir^  or 
Park/'     (P.  299.) 

After  the  appendix  on  Elocntbn,  is  added  <<^  Prayer  jo  be  read 
dcToutly  in  tlK  study^  with  which  the  younger  clergy  may  not,  per*' 
haps,  be  displeased,  if  they  have  not  previously  composed  00^  of  more 
fervor  and  piety .^ 

The  petitions  comtained  in  this  prayer  Bxt  well  becoming  ti>e  mouth 
of  every  clergy  naan^^iac  bis  xonduA  may  be  correspondent  to'hi$ 
profession  ;  tnat  htf  ma v  always  be  disposed  to  discharge  tbe  duties  oif  * 
his  calling;  that  his  labours  maybe  useful;  that  his  flock*  may  live 
and  die  the  children  of  God ;  that  .he  himself  may  be  accep/ted  of'  his 
heavenly  father;  that  the  whole  eanh  may  live  under  the  influence  of 
the  gospel ;  and  Anally,  that  God's  providence  may  in  ah  especial 
manner  be  extended  oyer  our  own  church.  It  is  a  most  admirable 
jcomposftion ;  may  it  be  devoutly  and  daily  read  in  every  clergyman's 
study ! 

We  have  e9tteB4ed  our  o'bservations  on  this  article  because  of  its^ 
great  importance.  We  hope  to  see  it  in  the  lists  of  books  recommend* 
ed  pj  tbe  Divinity  ?roft$aot%  in  tbe  two  Universities,  a^d  by  the 
several  Bishops  to  candidates  for  H^^T  Orders.  Such  is  its  excelfence . 
in  our  estimation,  that  we  wish  it  to  be  carefully  read  by  every  Cler- 
gyman from  \hc  hjghest  to  the  lowest  order  in  tbe  yuitcd  Kioguom. 

Mtmtfy  V«i^  Mmcry  ^fthp  Right  Houwrailf  ffilSam  fiti :  imerlbed 
19  his  surviving  Sntnds.    410.  Pp.  tS.    Scockdale.     s8o6. 

TllS  poetical  tribute  to  the  memory  of  opr  illtf$trioii&  StalDesmaq| 
is  worthy  pf  its  j^ubje^k;  simple  apd  >nartly ;  barpioi^biis  afxl  im* 
|>ressive ;  in  seiinruem  pi^re,  of  adulation  devoid ;  in  praise  JMiliflioiis 
^nd  just;  it  is  entitled  to  tbe  iinquali£e4  a|)probalion  of  the.  criticg 
9pd  fastidious,  indeed*  must  be  his  taste,  who  could  End  suMed  for  cen« 
sore  or  compbia^  either  in  the  moHer  or'  the  tnmmr  of  the  bard.  In 
ibt  foUowing  sttUMS  modii  (fwH  wilf  bo  fcnad,  ind^greet  PMise  both 
■■'■'■'  '  "*  *     for 


jb^.exoltatimi  and  regt^e^^io  tbe<  tevmng  friaris'of.^  .di|iiii<i! 

fatriot*  ,  '  »;      ._    ,  ^    ....;.--    .  -..-qi 

*^  Resovnd  my  Muse,  resound  the  86ng  of  woe ! 
,  When  Bdctam.wfieps,  she  bids  thy  sorrovid  flow.  I 

Haptin  the  sc^oes.of  horror  •that  ^isplay 
Infariate  Abarchy's  resistless  sway*  ... 
Scarce  can  the  Muse  record  on  .tremhliDg  ^trings^  ^  *  -  . 

The  guilt  of  nations,  and  the  fall  of  kings, 
.  "When  wrath  divine,,  to  scourge  a  guilty  age,  '■'•*• 

IS^ade  the  dire  £ends  of  Desolation  rage, 
,    .And  GaUia»  drenched  ui  blood,  her  myriads  pour,- 
To  spread  ber  reign,  hfic  crimes,  from .  abore  to  abore, 

''  Nor  yet  with  open  force  the  daring  b^o4 . 
Assail'd  the  bulwarks  of  this  envied  Jand,  ' . , 
A  fiend  more  dangerous  by  her  specious  art, 
Jnfus'd  her  subtle  venom  in  tlie  heart :  ^ 

Pelilsive  Sophistry !  thy  fiaxtehng  guile 
Who  dared  expose  ?  at  all  thy  pffbrts  smile, 
Wl)o  bade  our  minds  above  thy  empire  soar  ? 
The  great,  the  illustrious  Statesinaa^  now  no  more  \ 

*'  Resound,  my  Muse,  resound  the  song  of  woe ! 
When  Britain  weeps,  she  bids  thy  sorrows  ^ow. 
FcMl'd  in  their  arts,  when  Gallia's  savage  tnuQ 
I       Enraged,  defied  us  to  th*  embattled  plain. 
Our  troops,  though  oft  desert^  and  alone, 
Ne'er  stain'd  their  country's  honour  or  their  owri| 
Qttx  mightier  bands  prev^iil'd,  by  glory  fire^. 
Or  presi  by  hosts,  relu^antly  retired. 
Britain,  by  Pitt^inspiredy  still  fought  to  saye^ 
Pauntless  on  land,  triumphant  on  the  wav^. 

0  <^  What  8ca«  howe*er  remote,  what  faosfile  shore, 

•  .-       Heard  not  her  dread  vif^rious  thunders  roar }  \ 

.  .        Let  Gaur$.  Iberia's,  and  Bataviaa  coast  '  ^ 

l^roclaim  bei*  triumphs  p'er  each  vapquish'd  host :  ^  ^ 

/Lpt  Nile,  the  far-famed  Kile,  whoa^  purpled  strean^i 
Saw  deeds  surpassing  every,  poet's  theme ! 

While  heroes  coiiquer,  Pitt's  still  mightier  sotil       •       *   '  ^ 

pervades,  dire6b,  and  animates  the  whole," 

.  His  condiifiy  on  his  retirement  from  office*  and  his  retiim  to  power, 
when  forsaken  by  bis  former  friends,  his  wise  an<J  vigorous  measures 
for  the  forniarion  of  a  confederacy  to  curb  the  ambicion,  and  to  dirrk 
the  power  of  France  ;  the  ulrimatc  failure  of  bis  plan,  from  the  uncx^ 
peeled  defeat  and  weai^yiess  of  our  ally,  with  tlie  consequence  of  that 
ealamtry.on  his  nrind  and  iijealth,  and  his  last  n)oment$,  are  ably  fn^ 
feelingly  i!elincated  in  the  subsequent  lines. 

.    ''  Resoond,  my  Mvse,  resound  the  song  of  woe ! 
:     .        Wfeca  Brit§iij  weeps^ shp  l»df  iby  ^wpwa  flQW%  .  j     /. 

Awhila 


Mftfiwf  tt^int  AfiXMy  v^iMt*  Pitt*  ^99 

A^vbHc  retirMicanll8Ai^xaip0£df  slile«  •  .-  -^•^ 

Private  be  watcher o!er  his  coantrj*r  fate ; 
?rivate*«ot  skufafolj  ^r  when  .war  rctiinis, 
Bi^liiiichaiwiarcBs*  itie  iiatrioc  goJdier  imrm  ^ 
Hies  to  the  spot  where  danger  threatens  most. 
And  forms  i  grriet^iis  band  to  guard  our  cdast. 
'  TiU  by  the  pubjic  dnngers,  public' voice, 
l^ecaird  at  once  his  king's  and  country*^  choice, 
Firm  he  asserts  tbeir  right*,  though  doom'd  t'oppOM 

His  dearest  frfeAds,  combined  with  ancicot  foes. 

«      -.J  ...  /'. -'  » 

*'  Resound,  mf  Mase,  resound  the  song  of  woe ! 
When  Britain  weeps,  jshe  biis  th]r.8onrow«.&>w.-  < 
Not  Britai[)*s  friend  alone,  his  mig)ny  mind 
Grasps  aippleV  hopes,  the  freedom  of^mankind. 
Aspires  to  curb  the  (bailie  tyrant's  sway,    '      ' 
And  from  bis  feU  ambition  wrest  the  prey.  ^ 

At  Pitt's  inspiring  call  see  myriads  pour 
FroRi  BuBsian  climes  and  Scandinavi9*s  shore! 
Whilst  in  the  front  of  danger  Austria  stands*  - 
And  calk  her  brave,  bat  ill*direded,  bands. 

"  But  9h!  the  dread  misfgrttm^s  that  b^^fell 
Lost  Europe's' ciOise,  what  tongu<i,  what  pen  can  tell  1 
When  by  weak  councils,  recrearil  chiefs,  betray'd,  '    '  * 

Unhappy  Austria  saw  her  glory  fade, 
When,  to  the  foeman's  wiles  compell'd  to  yield, 
Bussia's  brave  monarch  sorrowing  left  the  iiddU  .  • 

While  Britain,  reckless  of  th'  impending  blow, 
S^l|  braves  the  oiepace  of  a  vi^or  foe, 

"  Not  from  thy  error,  Pitt !  the  source  arose    •  '  * 

That  delug'd  £urope  with  a  world  of  woes ;  . 
Of  wavering  councils  or  a  treapherous  chief. 
Not  thine  the  guilt, — but  thine  (alas)  the  grief! 
Thy  hopes  thus  blasted,  thy  great  purpose  cross'd, 
Germahia  ravag'd,  fiui'opc's  freedom  lost  j  '  ^ 

-  All,  all,  cpnspired  to  fix  th*  envenotned  dart,  '  '  •  * 

Which,  rauk)iK^  d^,  ponsamed  thy  feding  heart. 

^*  Reso\}n4i  my  l^t^sc,  respqnd  the  sopg  of  woe  \     ' 
When  Britain  mourps,  she  bids  tjiy  spnrows  flow. .    , 
Stretch'd  on  the  bed  of  death,  with  haggard  eyes. 
Pale,  breathless,  fainr,  th*  Illustrious  Statesman  lies !    '  \   '"'^^ 
Where  now  the  fuH-toned  c^oouence  that  charmed. 
The  taste  that  soothed  us,  or  the  fire  that  warm'd*) 
Where  now  the  erowds  that  oft,  enraptured,  huuj 
On  the  loved  ao^nb  of  that  tttnefolfoDgde^  -    «  ^. 

.  Saph,  tadly  wi6ting  with  an  anxious  imnd»  - 
^eea  in  to  ^Ite  tfafl  dopm  of  hftlf  mtol^vi* 

^' £'«n  tiKVi4fi[K  9ntw.  not  thyself^ di«tre«U 
Thy  pountry  ^s  wqi^  gf  eat  Patriot !  iired,  thy  breasts. 
I!*en  then,  perchaofre,  thysoul  derived  one  x^j  *    : 

Pf  J<7i  <rf  «Mnfd!rt|  from  4Vfl/a^ 


|#|  .    lii2(|TirAl.€&l¥|Ol8|l.'^^\ 

'Prepared  to  joio  heroic  Nelson's  shiido: .  ", 

£'en  then  th^  Toice  exciaim-d,  >mllti  parliag  brwCii«..     Z 
*'  Ok,  sav9  my  tvwutnf^  heaven  T-^aad  waok  in  d«itfc« 

*' Theih  sever*d  from  iU  load  of  mort^  cbx>  . 
Thy  purer  spirit  ^  to  realms  of  dny. 
And,  freed  from  earthly  cares,  in  bli96|ul  $tate 
Dwells  with  "tb^good,"  and  "  far  alwe  the  gre^i.'' 
But  shall  thj  decids,  thy  virtues,  rest  9I00B 
On  sculptured  forms,  and  mark  th*  dnconscious  (tone } 
No :  worth  so triedio British  hiearts ahal) riiie 
A  nobler  monmneat  of  dcaibksa  praise. 

**  Lo,  here"  (thus,  sadlj  musingo'er  tby  tomb^ 
The  pensive  mind  shall  on  recall  thy  doom) 
"  Lo  here  the  Statesman  just,  the  Patriot  pure ; 
'*  Wise  to  dired,  and  faithful  to  endure : 
**  His  coupUy's  choice,  when  rabed  to  envied  power> 
*'  His  country's  refuge  ii\^mi#fortune*s  hour,.  _ 
'*  Wealth,  title,  favour,  scom'd  by  honest  pride, 
"  In  virtuous  poverty  he  lived-— and  died," 

At  Mr.  Pi(t*6  fuperal  we  heard  the  Allowing  obsprvatiqn  from  a 
gentleman  who  actepdpd  it :  **  Sh^w  me  a  poor  minis^»  and  i  will 
shew  yoo  an  honest  man.''  Applied  to  a  minister  who^<like  Mr.  Pitt, 
had  been  twenty  years  in  office,  the  observarion  wa(s  strikingly  just ;  it 
evidently  came  from  the  heart,  for  it  was  uttered  wnh  overflowing  ef es. 
We  may,  with  eqnal  truth,  say,  that  the  writer  of  this  Monody  writes 
from  the  heart;  and  that -must  be  t  good  ham  whence  sucA  numbers 
proceed. 

^emoirs  of  Maria  Antoineita^  ylrchduchess  rf  Austria^  Sjiueen  ofFranct 
/  and  fJavam:  including  srueral  important  Periods  of  the  French 
J(iV9lution\  from  ifs  origin  to  the  i6ti  Oihhr  17931  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
HfT  Mi^estfs  AUriyrd^H  »  wth  a  Narrative  ^  tb^  Trial  and  Mar^ 
tyr^om  of  Madam  Hliwheih  \  thefiimngef  Lom  XViL  in  the 
Ttmplf'^  thf  Jl^iheration  of  Madame  \Rojaiff  Daughter  of  Low 
J^/. ;  an4  variius  suhe^ucnt  Events.  By  Joseptt  Weber, 
F^ter-brother  of  the  unfarfftnat^  ^¥^Pi  i  fkrmerfy  emplcyed  in  tkf 
jbgpariment  of^he  finofce^  ff  Frftnff;  %nd  ns^  ^  Pf^w^r  of  His 
Jtpal  Highness  th£  JOul(  Jlhin  of  Saee^  T^sfheu.  Emhellish^d 
wnh  corre^i  Portraits^  engra^d  kj  Martde»^i  ^  Sfiiayon^tti^  of 
Mafia  :AnHinfit(h  thf  Puch^s$  rf  Jngwlfmf^  Imi^  J(f^L  ^  ioutx 
XVn.  Trandalf^  from  the  Freneh  by  R.  C.  P«aias,  Esq. 
Vol.  I.  large  ^vo.  Pr^xjo. .  fl.  \%.  Sc^  by  the  Author,  97, 
L^ster«^uare<  ^i>yj[.  Murray,  Fie<)t-8irptCx    tio^. 

N  ^.  very  modest  pfefaee,  t))e  ftutl^er  tt  diit  jmmmut  ^^forlt—for 

imt>ortant  it  certainty  is,  as  wdl  frpm  the  svAjdft  itsdlf^  as  for  die 

ans  9/  ^c^uiring  anthcnM?  ^Qforou^iOQ  Tes|«i^£bpD|  it  3^  Jt^V^y  P^*. 


I 
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iested  by  Mr.  Wcbcr~4isclaimB  all  pfetensMis  to  liltrary  or  polrtrcaf 
fame ;  Imt  if  the  conclosion  of  the  pre$eiic  work  should  contain  as  much 
interesting  niattek*  as  the  volume  novtr  before  iis«  and  be  executed  with 
as  much  ability  as  this  gtfurelly  is,  his  pretensions  to  8uch  fame  will  i4 
orach  betterfounded  than  many  similar  clain^  preferred  by  certain  con« 
temporary  writers*.  Mr.  Weber  was  indbccJ,  by  the  kind  conde- 
scension of  the  unhappy  Queen,  to  settle  in  Fi-ance,  where  a  post  was 
assigned  him,  near  his  noyal  patroness,  at  Versailles.  He^jc  he  had  a 
fuir  opportunity  for  observing,  with  an  atcentive  eyet  the  rise  and  pro* 
gress  of^'that  j)orteatous  revolution,  which,  by  after  ages,  will  bo 
justly  considered  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  religiou8«  moral,  and  police 
cat  worki.  Sources  of  infornutipn  were  open  to  him  which  were 
sbttt  against  those  who  have  professed  to.give  an  accurate  accoonf  of 
these  events  to  the  world ;  among  'whom  stands'  the  Abbi^  Soulav«e« 
whose  book  is  replete  with  falsehtxxl  and  mbrepresentation.  When 
hb  adopted  Sovereign  was  persecuted  by  the  regicidal  ruffians,  who 
had  resolved  on  her  murder,  our  author  himself  was  throyrn  mto  pri« 
SOD ;  and,  strange  to  say  I  he  was  indebted  for  his  preservation  to  ttie 
strength  of  that  very  attachment  to  his  protedlrcss  which  had  occa- 
fioned  his  cbnfinernent.  But  kcw^  or  by  what  means,  his  liberation 
\va$  efltdled,  we  are  yet  to  learn  ;'  the  fa£^  will,  of  course,  be  explain* 
-  ed  in  the  second  volume.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  condition  of 
Kis  liberty  was,  that  he  should  enrol  himself  in  the  regicidal  bands  of  ^ 
the  revolutionary  army ;  bat  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  opporrur 
kilty  which  his  release  a6R>rded  him,  for  escaping  from^thatdeccscabk 
pountry. 

<«  I  determined  toadhere  no  longer  to  a  country  such  as  France  was  becovsei 
4U)d  nothing  on  earth  could  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  perform  the  horriUf 
condkioQ  e^a^ted  from  me  for  the  sparing  of  my  life,  which  was,  to  eiiM 
myself  in  the  army  of  the  fadious.  Rather  than  have  become  a  soldier  of 
(the  regficide  commune,  rather  than  have  drawn  my  sword  against  mjr  law* 
ful  Sovereigns,  I  woald  have  plunged  that  sword  into  my  own  heart/' 

What  must  many  of  those  disloyal  emigrants,  who  have  now  be* 
eonie  the  satellites  of  the  Corsican  assassin,  feel  on  the  perusal  of  this 
passage!  Should  this  country  be  invaded,  these  men,  we  doubrno^ 
.will  serve  as  guides  to  the  invading  array ;  but  perish  the  Englishman, 
say  wcj  who  would  gi^e  or  take  garter  ftom  Such  abandoned  mi&- 
crcantti 

Mr.  Weber  assigns  the  followingreasons,  among  his  principal  in^- 
diicements,  for  undertaking  this  work : 

'1^  I  not  only  found  myself  solicited,  and  urged  on  every  side,  to  publish 
'what  I  had  written,  hut  I  w^  fkvoored  by  persons  Joi  tl^  pvrest  mind  and 
liighest  rank,  with -the  gift  of  documents  the  most  precio«s  in  my  work* 
-Thtts  i  beoune  possessed  dPtke  most  cmtmstamisl  acoovnt  yet  commQtii- 
-^mtd^  of  ^"lighrof  Lbiis  XVL  mid  Maria  Aotoioetu  in  1791,  of  their 
ideploraUo  aryest  at  Vmemiesf  in.  a  word,  of  the  whole  of  that  even^ 
ixom  the  dajr  the  fttjcftjim  fixst  ^mMmrdC  to  the  ttrmtoatimi  of  dm 

captivitjr 


captiv^ity  which  wa&  the  melancholy  re^lr  of  it;  an  ae£oant|  whteh  I 
may  szy,  was  dieted  by  the  Queen.  It  has  been  ray  good  fortune  aUo 
to  obtain  another-  paper j  relative  to  this  event,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  French  empirei  a  paper  that  has  been  in  my  pos&e&sicn  ibr  seveo  year:i» 
and  on  which  I  |jave  never  been  able  to  cast  my  eyes  without  experiencing 
a  sudden  emotion  of  sorrow,  respedl,  and  pity,  similar  to  what  I  fth  at  thv 
nioment  I  first  received  it.  It  consists  bi^i:  of  a  few  pages,  but  those 
ta^es  were  written,  were  given  to  me,  by  one  who,  of  all  human  beings, 
inspired  ar  present  the  greatest  interest,  and  commands  the  highest  vcne. 
ration ;  by  her,  who,  to  the  influence  of  her  own  grac^es,  virtues  and  mis* 
Ibrtontfs,  adds  the  constant  recolle^ion  of  four  miners,  of  whom  ^e  waa 
the  daiiighter,  the  sister,  and  the  niece ;  by  her  who,  wherever  she  goes,^ 
carries  with  her  the  memory  of  them,  their  features,  the  idea  of  all  thsc 
bcfel  them,  all  their  greatness,  and  all  their  mislbrtone^,  and  all  their  good* 
pe^t,  and  dl  their  sufierings ;  the  most  sacred  rights,  the  noblest  dero- 
lion,. charms  the  most  innocent ;  all  blasphemed^  ail  emuloosly  sacrificed^  ' 
))y  (he  ipost  unjust  rebellion,  the  basest  tyraimy,  and  tlie  most  hideppf 
ferocity*  When  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  (he.daughter  of  Louis  XV1% 
and  Maria  Antohietta,  after  reading  the  feeble  homage  I  had  paid  to  her 
august  parents,  added,  in  retiirning  my  manuscripts,  those  pages,  which 

\  the  had  traced  ^^itb  a  pure  hand,  and,  from  a  he^nrt  teeming  with  filial  ten^ 
4emess,  could  I  doubt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  reader  public 
that  homage  which  she  had  consecrated,  in  deigning  to}6in  in  it  herself? 
.When  the  Imperial  family,  the  family  of  my  adored  beuefad^ress;  kept  m^ 

.  inemoirs  for  several  weeks;  and  when  the  pious  liberality  of  my  Sove- 
leign,  and  of  the  great,  encouraged  the  publication  of  whir  they  had  read  ; 
Vhen  the  Archdiichiss  Christina,  affcftcdjjy  this  feeWe  tribute  of  Bdelity^ 
deigned  to  mention  me  in  her  will,  and  when  her  august  consort  had'bCii^ 
itgiwed  upon  me  a  distinguished  place  among  the  mimerbos  objei^s  of  his 
beneficence,  was  it  possibh;  for  me  to  consign  to  oblivion,  what  so  martf 
virtues,  and  so  many  favours,  seem  to  coitomand  noe  to  make  kiM>wn  f"  - 

.These  Mtnfu>irs  are  divided  into  three  chapters,  the  first  of  whidh 
traces  their  illustrious  lieroine  froin  Tier  birth  to  the  comipcnceisent  of 
the  French  revolution.     It   is  impossible,  \\c  should  think,  even, for 
the  ttioii  insensible  heart  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  which  these  pages  rc- 
icord,  without  feeling  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  tnost  Hvely  cnw^ 
'^ons.  •  Every  faft  relating  lo  tfje  Q^ieen  is  related  with  the  utmost 
•fidclicy;  her  amiable  manners  during  her  Infancy,  che  lov;  home  her     ' 
by  her  family,  and  by  the  wholb  Gerntan    nation  ;  the  enihasiastic 
veneration  paid,  her  by  the  French  on  her  becoming  their  sovereigrr; 
the  virtues,  the  charity,  fhc  maghaminity,  which  she  displayed  after 
her  accession  to  the  tiirone ;  all  these  are  related  with  tiie  utmost  sim- 
plicity, and;in  the  niost  afFe£ling  manner;  aud  they  are  admirably 
falculnicd  tO'rbscue  tier  fair  fan^.  from  the  foul  blots  which  calamajr 
.jind  .treason  have  conJQiuUy  Idf)(PtiAred  tp  ca«t  upon  it.     We  cannot  but 
.obsejrv4^Jv>wever,  en  /^fltf^tffjr,  ibai  Mr.:  Weber's  laudable  parii;4ity  fpr 
t}ic  fftir  o|)je6l  of  tJieseMenhoirs,  has  betrayed  hiiti  into  sonde  little  is^ 
.accuracies,  whedspcaiviug  of  .certain,  public  events,  the  particulars  of 
«Hrhicb  he  had  ti» (^omi^of  asoeromingbtx iiapujjtk  {be  iii«Uiiia 
X  "  •  .* '  of 
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^f those  V^ll6  *ti«  IWtrWtea  *l*thl5;cbfic«rtmcrit  of  th€  fiP6tfi.  Thutf, 
for  iAstfrtC^;  wheii  he  talks  cf  th^'succ'^isful  contesis  of  the*  French  fleets 
during  the  AmericaTTVar,-  we/ tAvainv  Tiave 'rccx>ursc  Iqtilsrory  for 
the  dibCovSVy  of  liis  mfr'aning  ;  and  when  he  mentions  thfe  V'l^ory  qf 
Ushant,  and  \\\q,' brave  Conduff  of  •  the  0u^e  of  Orleans,  a  flat  contra- 
didlion  starts  from  our  moutli,  si^^ian^oyisly,  without  any  necessity 
fr)r  reference  to  histojicaj /^cords.  The  fa(3,  wc  all  know,  wa^  that 
the  said  JDuke  adled  lijce  a  coward,  as  he  afterwards  proved  himself  to 
be  ;  the  t  rcnch  fleet  rao  away*  and  the  British  fleet  did  no(  atte/npCr 
to  follow  it  ^  but  the  Admiral,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  %vait^^ 
good  soul !  in  expe^ation  ihat  they  would  fight  it  fairly  out  <^Kt  moriM 
ing^  and  for  this,  forsooth  I  he  was  tnode  a  pter!  bu(  alas!  ho  was  noif 
the  only  admiral  who  has  i>een  made  a.peeryitr  doing  notkhtg*  We 
could  najne-one  iiving  admiral  wl)o  has  beeo  created^  peer,  not  onlf 
for  (bing  nuihing,  but  .£or  what  another  did  in  dtre<fl  (lisobediencib  tb 
his  orders;  and  a nbther  admiral  who  has  received  ihe  sarhc  ho'iiouf 
for  dciing  worse  tha^n  nothing!  But  vVe'hcg  pardon  of  6ur  readers  for 
tf\\^  involuntary  digression,  mco  which  a  livrfj^  feeling  for  the  honour 
^f  our  country  has  betrayed  us.  ^  '  '^ 

*  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  are  twenty-six  pages  of  historical  note| 
and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  subject.  Several  of  the  latter  avc'bpw 
to  us,  and  most  of  them  arc  interesting;  We  sclc(5l  the  following y'rti 
tPespHi  of  Madame  Beauhiirnois  (mother-in-law,  we  suppose,  ui  the 
present  Empress  of  France,  for  we  never. heard  that  htr  Jmpexial  Afi^giif 
Was  distinguished  either  for  her  wit  or  for  hei*  sense),  who^had  pr^ 
^idcd  that  the  queen's  first  child  would  be  a  boy;  but  it  provingcobf 
a  girl,  the  Queen  laughed  at  her,  as  a  false  prophet.  Her  ingeaioiii 
answer  was,  -         • 

*'  Ouu  pour  fee  Jtoiirdic  i  vos  traits  je  me  livrc,    .  , 
MaiS  si  zna  prophetic  a  manqui  son  efiet,       .  .  ., " 

'  11  faut  vous  ravouer,  c'e&t  qu'en  ouvrant  mon  Uvr^ 
J'avois  pris  le  premier  pour  Je  second  feuUlet." 

<f  Yes,  a  poor  giddy  fairy,  Voar  jests  vrill  T  brook  • ' 

And  must  a  false  propliet  be  reckoned; 
But  with  you  take  this,  that,  on  opening' my;  book, 
,      I  took  the.  first  leaf  for  the  second.^' 

..  The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  immecKaie  causes,  and  re- 
inotc  sources  of  the  French  revolution;  the  Regency ;  Lduis  XV.*; 
Louis  XVI.;  and  the.' convocation  of  the  States  Ge/ieral  in  1780; 
Mu  Weber  conceives  the  tiree  primary  mid  inmtdiate  causes  of  the 
Tevolution  to  have  been»  disorder  in  the  finances,  predisposition  of  the 
-public  minds.  an(i  the  American  war. 

**  Had  regularity  been  observed  as  it  ooght,  in  the  management  of  the 
public  treasury,  had  a  constant  balance  been  kept  up  between  expenditure 
and  revenue,  all  those  ideas  of  independence  with  which  the  mind  of  tiie 
coontry  was  taken  upi  would  have  evaporated  in  private  circles,  or  in  the 

mettxngt 
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neettDgs  «f  acadeaiic  aocMtict^  c^  pcriiayi  b«Te  fmti  ptinu  tew  |tar«' 

lUfi^tary  reUKmstrances ;  they  woold  ha^e  probably  gtVen  way  to  tran. 
quil  habiu,  and  Would  have  submitted  to  reciprocal  restraint ;  or  they 
night  have  arranged  dMoselves  under  a  new  system  of  saboidination,  in 
being  direQed  towards  ptihlic  aSairSi  and  6y  those  new  administrative 
bodies  which  were  forroin|^  inei^ry  part  of  the  kingdomi  ^nd  remained 
mder  the  immediate  aath6nty  of  the  kii^.  ' 

<^  Had  the  general  temperament  of  the  public  mind  been  the  same  in  the^ 
srign  of  Louis  XVI.  as  it  was  under  the  gpvenmient  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
Mwtn  as  lar  down  ai  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Lduis  XV,  the  derange^ 
awnc  of  the  finances  had  not  brought  on  any  political  convulsion.  The 
deficiency  i»  the  treasury  might  have  been  supplied  hy  measures  more  or 
lest  prompt^  as  the  oectiston  required  s  suppression  of  salaries  might  have 
been  enaAed }  investigations,  more  or  Jess  striA,  instituted ;  some  men 
ki  off^  might  then  have  been  alarmed,  and  perhaps  poeisbed  ;  but  none 
wdaM  have  thought  of  planning  an  insurreAion  against  the  aothotity  and 
ikroBe  of  the  moAarch. 

*'  Aiid,  after  all>  if  in  this  cembination  of  circumstances,  there  had  been 
00  American  .war,  if  in  the  national  debt  no  such  suiy  ai  sixteen  hundred 
Bullions  had  appeared,  the  minds  of  the  people  would  not  have  been  hurried 
away  from  theories  of  pacific  independence,  to  the  conyulaive  fury  and 
mad  excess  of  pradkical  revolt. 

*  ^*  To  have  prevented  the  revolution,  therefore,  one  of  the  three  follow^ 
Ing  ateps  was  necessary  :  a  better,  arrangement  of  the  finances,  a  command 
eter  toe  genecal  disposition  of  the  country,  or  to  have  left  the  American 
tfiiurgenta  to  tbemselres.  One  of  these  causes  of  overthrctw  avoided, 
wooll  hate  tendered  the  other  two  of  no  eflfe^ :  but  so  contrary  was  the 
tvcfic,  that  all  three  were  made  to  operate  together  with  the  most  a^ive 
efioiency<  A  LeepoM,  a. Frederick,  a  Gustavus*,  would  perhaps  have  de. 
vised  means  to  have  triumphed  over  them ;  but  Louis  XVI.  was  bom  to 
be  the  father  of  an  obedient  jpeople,  not  the  subjugator  of  rebellious  snb« 
je^.  Heaven^  that  destined  him  to  be  an  awful  example,  had  in  its  wis* 
dom,  strengthened  his  heart  with  the  magnanimous  constancy  of  martyrs, 
rather  than  wrtfa  the  decisive  boldness  of  herpes ;  with  the  confiding  purity 
of  An^s,  more  than  with  the  suspicious  sagacity  of  mortals,  and  in  the 
crisis  into  which  he  was  thrown,  no  ooe  else  could  aupply  the  decision^ 
aftion,  and  charaAer  of  the  Master.'^ 

There  is  much  truth  jn  these  observa<;]ons^  It  is,  indeed,  ridiculous 
to  suppose  tha^  such  a  deficit  as  that' which  existed  in  the  revenue -of 
France  in  the  year  17S7,  (^outd  not  with  facility  have  been  remedied, 
.with  the  vast  resoiurcea  which  she  possessed  in  .agriculture,  conuncrce, 
and  ifianufaAure^  A  wisc«  virtuous,  and  able  minister  would  very 
apeedily  bs^ve  cooveried  auoh  deficit  into  an  excess.  But  no  sucu 
minister  could  be  found  J I  Mr.  Weber  cdnfirma  tlie  fad  wiiich  ytn 
\)ave  often  maintained,  that  the  Ainericao  war  was  undertaken  by  the 
French  government,  contrary  to  jthe  wishes  and  opinion  of  the  King, 
^and^chtray  at  the  instigation  of  the  commercial  paft  of  the  country, 
aided  bj  a  spirit  of  revenge  for  former  defeats  and  humiliations  sustained 
in  dtcir  contests  witb  Great  Britain.    In  his  account  of  the  regency  of 

the 


tte  Dube  bf » Qrteans,  iJuring  the  minoriry  of  Louis.  XVi  Mr,  W.,- 
do6sj:u9rine  both  to  the  virtues  and  td  the  viciqs  of  iKat  infatuated  4 
prince;  who  certainly  contributed*  not  a  li|tle«  fo  <Ieprave.  the  moiaU  ■ 
of  hi^ country.  His  history  affords  an  aidmirahle  lesson  to  those  who 
are  called  by  Providence  to  govern  a  natioh  ;  pointing  out  the  horriljle 
consequences  of  admitting,  as  councilors  or  eompanions,  inett  voktof  < 
principle,  profligates^  and  debauchees.  '  "*' 

'''The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  fiamane,  frank,  generousi  heroieaUy  bnur^/^ 
as' good  a  soldier  as  an  officer,  and  of  an  cxtensiv«;  ertviitioD,  wfiich  a  rar^, 
JQ^meKl  matured  and  perfe^ed,  yet  he  suffered  all  these  excell^t  quali^ 
ties  to  be  obscured  by  a«double  depraTity  of  morals  and  miod,  that  cor.[ 
Topted  both  the  court  and  the  chy,^  and  coald  not  fail,  sooner  Ot  la  tor,  to^ 
degrade  the'supreme  aothofity ;  from  this  depravity  also  was  produced^ 
the  first  instance  of  public  outrage  of  religious  principle.     Ic  was  the  Di^e 
of  Orleans  who,  after  having  made  a  numerous  appointoient  of  bishops^* 
said  aloud,  *  Now  it  is  to  be  noped  the  Jansenists  will  be  content ;  J  have^ 
bestowed  all  the  bi»hopricks  upon  grace  and  not  one  upon  merit/     That 
infiunous  precepto^^   who  ought  to  have  been  punished  as  a  criminal  fyf 
hairing  corrupted  his  august  and  excellent  pupil,  was  most  profusely  remu^ 
nerated.ibr  his  services  ;  a  procedure,  the  scandal  of  which  rose  in  degree 
with  his  promotion :  first  he  was  made  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  then 
ambassador  to  England,  next  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  for  which  Du  Bois/ 
ahhough  a  married  man,  took  priest's  orders  immediately,  coaHBandiny 
his  wife  to  withdraw  herself,  and  through  the  roeass  of  the  Intendant  Df 
thifr  province,  procuring*  the  leaf  which  contained  his  marriage  tp  be  tpni 
'  out  of  the  paiish  register.     Within  the  two  following  ye^rs  the  eye^pf  att 
Europe  beheld  Du  Bois,  Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Cambray  >  Governoi^peoet 
ral  of  the  Posts,  Cardinal  and  Prime  Minister,  and  enjoying  an  income  of 
upwards  of  6o-,ooo  /•  sterling.  It  was  no  unc^mimon  thing  to  hear  a  man  wha 
)M  the  reins  of  government  in  the  French  empire,  and  a  prelate  invested 
with  the  Roman  purple,  mingUng  his  conversation  wi(b  oaths  when  hf 
gave  his  andienoes^  an4'  talking  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  to  women  of  the 
greatest  rcspedak)ilityj,  in  the  same  strain  as  if  he  had  been  in  hia  infamous 
parties,  and  speaking  to  the  vile  objedls  of  his  brutal  gratifications.     He 
ilso  professed  it,  as  his  chief  maxim  of  government,  that  he  had  no  greauit 
,  faith  in  the  integrity  of  one  sex  than  in  the  virtue  of  the  other;  and  that 
in  his  opinion,  that  man  was  the  most  honest,  who  best  knew  how  to  coneeKl 
his  knavery.  Those  noble  and  virtuous  charadlers,  Noailles,  D'Aguesleau^  * 
and  St..  Simon,  whom  the  King  had  called   to  his  councils  just  before  he 
died,  or  the  regent  had  made  choice  of  inunediately  after,  were  driven  from 
the  cabinet  by  the  son  of  a  village  apothecary,  to  whom  his  maste  rhimself 
gave  tlie  name  of  Coquin,  when  he  took  him  for  his  minister  ;  and  to  such 
an  extravagant  pitch  was  this  degrading  partiality  carried,  thi^this  Cocuim 
became  a  member  of  the  €ounci/  of  Consciences:^  was  absolutely  endeai^ 
Touring  ao  get  himself  made  patriarch  of  France,  when  a  shameful  disease^ 
Ae  (oiMe<|ue$ce  of  his  debaucheries,  put  an  end  to  his  life.     The  man 
who  was  ait  once  his  master  in  the  cabinet,  and  his  pupil  in  vice,  soonToU 
lowed  him^;   sincerely,  but  too  late,  repenting  that  he  had  suffered  a 
'wretcht  whimn  be  luui  oniibnnly  despised,  to  gain  such  an  ascendancy  over 
liis  mind;  one,  too»  whom  he  bad  discaotexod  toi)e  aa  monstrous  in  his 
«    ito^cxixi,  TOL.xxiit,  X  ingratitude 
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irLghtitUcle  aste  wa*  in'^his  other  vice^;  having  a^aflli^  Taid  a  plan  ttf'get  • 
W'tbobiitid  protestor  dhcardsjd  from  the  couocils.^f  the  King,  as  »odni» 
he  sRt5iild'l)e  of  a^e  to  sit  on  the  throne.*' 

i  foconsidcrijii;  ilie  jntcrfTiediate  pcriocl  between  the  death  of  the 
r<gc}3f»^nd  the  accession  of  Louis  XVT.  the  author  animadverts  upon 
the  priilciplcs  promulgated  by  certain  divines,  and  by  pqWic  writers. 
Bourdaloue  had  told  Louis  XlV.  ifrovn  the  pulpit,  that  kings  were  made ' 
f$?"fSe  pvaf'ie^  and  not  ike  peaplefdr  kings  $  aiid  MassilioH  repeated*  tiWs 
'  jn]6ciAi  to' Louis  XV.  in  his  early  life,  wiih  a  ciprioas  addition — We 
gai)t  foti  jdur  cfown.     It  is  a  pity  that  this  sagacious  priiiacher  had  not 
cbYlilesCend^d  to  adduce  some  pr66f  in  support  of  his  position,  for  tbe 
tenefit  of  his  congregation  ;  that  he  had  riot'  indicated  when^  vjhert^ 
and  4p^  this  "gift  was  made.     To  impress -lessons  of  moderation  on" 
the  liiin'd' of  *a' prince,  to  teach  Iiini  that  lie  docs  not  live  for  hinwelf 
sjone,  bu^  for  his  people,  that  as  tiis  privileges  (without  arry  merit  of* 
KU  own}^re  greater  than  thos^  which  the  rest  of  m3iikin4  «njoy,  so 
%re  ^ijr  duties  more  comprelicnsive,   ajid  the  sacrifitcs  which  he  is. 
c*lWd  upQn  to  make,  for  the  benefit  ofoihers,  more  extensive  and  mofc' 
pitflful;  .to  jeach  hiip  these  truths^  i^  the.  peculiar  province,  as  it  is 
die'boiiniien  dutv,  of  a  Christian  adviser;  but  to  say,  that  kings  njoere^ 
tftadefcr  tlie.peapU^  wA  mt  t{ie  pe<^lefQr.iing5y  is  to  indulge  in  a  strain 
of.  pop^ifar  declamation,  utterly  in^on«&tcm  with  the  chara<5ler  of  a 
'{>ri«9t,  and^lifce  at  variance  with  seAso  ami, with  trvith.  .  The  fadl  ijs» 
(hitil  governors  and  "the  governed  were  made  for  each  other ;  the  foroier 
afei'at  feast;  asne'C^ssary  to  the  latter,  as  the  latter  arcio  the  former ;. 
ihey cirnnot,  indeed,'  as  members  of  civilized  society,  subsist  apart; 
whilfe^Massillofl's  asseition,-  so  truly  unworthy  that  great  and  eicx|Ocnt 
preacher,  is,  at  the  same  time,   so  grossly  false  and  absurd,  that  we' 
Jvonder  Htux^^such  a  fantastic  notion  could  possibly  have  found  cn- 
Jrqnce  Into  hfs  itiind,  or  utterance  from  his  lips.* 

.  ^^i*.  Weber  accuses  Montesquieu,  a^d  with  great  shew  of  j-nsfice, 
ji^havjiig  ricKculed  the  Chri.^tian  religion  in  his  Persian  Letters^  after 
having  extolled  it  in  the  highest  terms  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws.  It  was 
j^^'i ^according  to  our  author,  who  gave  the  signal  of  attack,  which  was 
Atili.itoo  well  obeyed  by  subsegucnc  writers.  His  opinion  of  J.  J.  Rous- 
^^Sd^  is  just  (jnougb. 

■  *^  At  this  juniflurc,  also  (17^0),  ri>c  famous  Jean  Jacqaes  Rousseau  snr. 
,priscd  the  world  by  his  produ^tloi^'  in  the  triple  course  of  literatute,  phi- 
losbpTiy,  and  politics;  a  man  who  carried  every  thing  into  extremes,  atfid 
Hvas  coatingaljy  cotit radioing  himself,  posscsiing  a  mind'ars  afixious  id  its 

search  after'tfuth  ab  it  was  absurdly  attached  to  paradoxical  canclosions  ; 
"Kc  was  also  master'  of  a  style  that  never  ^ails  to  charm,  evert  when  mad* 
\\\c  veluclc  of  matter  at\which  the  heart  rei^olts ;  and  he  iucoetAd  in  ex* 

iflting'a  fanatic  spirit  Of  sedition,  as  readily  as  others  haVe  ins]^reda  Uu 
'eulKusiastic  exttavagance  of  impiety/*.       .     '        ' 

-  'The  lie'entiousnliscof  Louis  XV.  and  of  his  abjaidoocd  niimtecst 
still  more  crimin&Kthan: their-  master,  i^  paoiuriistyed  wiitkfaih^  A.^ceblp^ 
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p^cilf  while  ^ikm  obje<^  o£jb(U.4nnottr(^are^ treated  wxk  a  forbearahce^ 
wHifih,  for,  ijbe'  $»ke  0/  public  eMampie,  should  n()t,havc  been  shewn. 
An  <rkce[ltion».  however,  occim.ia  the  instance  of  the  most  favoured 
fiod.'tiie.tDost  notorious xif  this  weak  and  wtdccd  monarch's  mistresses. 

^  **!  Op  ^  sud'den  there  succeeded  to  these  a  woman,  who  vainly  boasted'  ^ 
of  what  others  blushed  at ;  whose  nund  was  enslaved  to  riches  and  to  power, 
Whb.aspTted  at  the  direftion  of  tl^e  jninistrjr,  and.the  disposal  of  the  army, 
4issumif^  to,  hrrself  those  honour a}>U  dUtinBlpni  ivbich  e*ven  s&preme  foiue'r 
could  not  ha*ve given  her  a  title  /#,  fwithout'hreahng  through  the  estahl'ished 
InrMsofthe  touJitry\  and  who,  in  short,  while  she  was  able  to  gratify  her 
thirst*  for  absolute  rule,  hut  Ugitlj  regarded  itt^volving  the  princb  and 
go'vernment  in  contumelious  hlame^  It  Was  not  long  before  she  reigned  pa* 
ramount,  an^  every  where  confusion  ensued.'* 

Speaking  6f  the  attempt  6f  D'Amiens  upon  the  life  of  Louis  XV. 
the.  translator  tclh^us,  "Louis  XV.  was  assassinated.**  This,  we 
doubt  not,  IS  a  lltcf^l  translation  ;  but  though  the  French,  we  believe, 
in  common  conversation,  as  well  as  in  writing,  use  the  yefb  assassiner^ 
indiscriminately,  to  signify  to  miuder^  and  to  attempt  to  murder^  y^t  the 
English  verb  cannot  be  so  used ;  for  when  we  say,  a  man  is  assassin 
nateJf  we  mea^  that  he  is  a(5lually. murdered ;  not  that  an  attcnipt  hasv 
Inpen  made  to  murder  him.  Indeed  the  French  are  not  at  all  justified 
ia  tbeir  use  of  the  term ;  for  the  French  and  English  words  have  the  * 
same  derivatioo,  and  can  only,  with  propriety,  ht  used  to  signify  the 
Mrtije  thing.  We  shal!  here  notice  another  error*  which  we  have 
marked,  much  more  gross  than  this ;  President  a  Mortier  is  translated 
President  at  Atortier\  evidently  meaning,  that  M.  Meaupou,  the  per- 
son alluded  to,  was  president  of  the  parliament  of  Mortier ;  now  there 
certainly  never  was  such  a  parliament,  nor,  we  believe,  such  a  town 
in  France ;  but  the  term  was  applied  to  those  presidents  who,  in  the 
absence  of  the  first  president,  used  to  preside  over  the  united  chambers 
of  parliament ;  and  they  were  so  named  from  the  cap  which  they 
wore,  called  a  Mortier^  from  its  resemblance,  we  suppose,  to  a  mortar; 
it  was  a  round,  high,  black  velvet  cap,  with  a  laped  border,  in  shape 
not  unlike  the  cap  worn  .by  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guards  at  St.  Janies's. 
We  wer6  surprised,  we  qonfes^,  to  find  so  |ross  a  mistake  committed 
by*  so  experienced  a  translator  as  Mr.  Dallas ;  and  the  more  so,  ti 
great  anention  has  evidently  been  paid  to  the  translation  before  us, 
which,  in  general,  is  very'corred,  and  extremely  well  executed. 

Certainly  few  persons  contributed  more  to  engender  that  revoltt- 
tionary  spirit  which  has  since  deluged  France  with  blood,  than  the 
members  of  the  different  parliaments,  who,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  century,  evinced  the  most  faiftiou^  and  turbulent!  disposition. 
Indeed,  immeaiately  previous  to  the  revolution,  their  opposition  to  the 
king  and  government  had  a'direft  tendency  to  a9celerate  that  disastrous 
event.  Mr.  Weber's  refle^idns  on  this  scene  sire  so  striking  in  thech- 
^Iv^^  and' so  immediately^  applicable  to  the  opposition  which  Mr.  Pkt 
coMfanihr  experienced  hi  this  country,  that  our  residexsi  we  doubt  roI, 
viQ  thank  ii^'for  extracting  the  passage;    ' 


—  ''  It  often  happe'ni,  6ial,  withdat  hatrthg  ariy  iatentfoh  'to  be  the  m* 
ffibrs  of  pab6c  calamity,  persone;  find  thfcoisetTes  so  utiibrtoiule  as  to  be 
the  promoters  of  it,  by  di&tn^ing  the  atoiition  of  go^emmcfit ;  by  -threvr* 
ing  various  difficolties  add  dssudcv-ia  los  way ;  by-  opposiog  sspf^ea  ivtieti 
the  state  stands  in  the  greatest  need  of  them;  by  taking  months  to  deli, 
berate  when  they  have  only  a  few  days  to  a^  in ;  by  spreading  coztim<w 
lions  at  home  when  they  are  called  apon  to  face  the  enemy  from  wirboat ; 
Ind,  although  they  do  not  absplotely  rejoice  at  the  affli^idtis  of  their 
eountry,  they  profess  that  it  is  necessary  to  profit  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  in  order  to  re  in  si  ate  tbemsil^ei.  in  what  they  call  tbfir  place » 
There  is  a  principle  of  self,  reference  with  which  men  view  the  weakness 
tx  the  embarrassment,  the  shame  or  the  pride,  of  tbo^e  who,  having  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  are  of  course  considered  as  responsible  for-the  success 
of  measures.  The  illusive  suggestions  of  this  self-opiniated  way  of  judg^ 
idgrledd  them  to  conclude  that,  had  tbe^  shared  in  the  administration,  no 
iniscartiage  bad  occurred :  and  an  ambitious  thirst  for  power  xki^t;^  thera 
on  to  the  declaration,  that  they  are  called  lipon  to  repair,  or  to  avenge  it, 
*At  first,  such  unauthorized  pretensions  meet  but  with  little  oppositiox:  -  on 
jone  side,  an  audacious  impetuosity,  subtlety,  and  fanaticism ;  on  the 
other,  apprehension,  improvidence,  and  immorality,  como  to  a  reciprocal 
accommodation  of  claim,  by  agreeing  upon  each  other's  viftims.  From 
among  these,  vanity  seledls  such  as  it  is  gratified  by  the  sacrifice  of,  and 
policy  fixes  on  those  whomjt  is  convenient  to  give  up,' or  even  to  destroy. 
And  hence  it  occurs  that,  for  a  little  while,  those  agreements  of  eompro- 
mise  obtain,  by  which  a  short  .lived  trade  is  purchased  with  lasting  shame, 
'or  a  deceitful  calm  is  suffered  to  precede  storms,  that  bring  along  with  them 
^he  flAOst  r«fV//7/i>r^  (ruinous)  consequences." 

.>  When  the  King  (Louis  XV.)  so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  hJm- 
.self,  his  nobles,  and  his  people,  as  to  introduce  his  mistress,  Madaine 
.du  Barry,  at  Court,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  who  was  tlieu  miQister, 
made  the  most  virtuous  opposition  to  so  disgraceful  a  measure; 
^^  while  the  Duchess  of  Choiseul,  and  her  sister-in-law,  the  Duchess 
of  Gramont,  refused  to  sit  down  with  her  in  the  king's  apartments." 
Had  all  France  been  as  virtuous  as  these  two  noble  ladies,  tlicre  is 
^ery  reason  to  believe  that  the  revolution  would  not  have  tal^en  place. 
This  concbA  was  most  honouraUe  to  them ;  and  if,  in  any  country, 
there  be  ducliesses,  or  other  women  of  rank,  whpy  undei'similar  cir- 
cuinstances,  observe  a  differeiit  condut^,  let  theni  here  read  their 
shame  and  their  infamy,  and  blush,  if  they  liav^  virtue  enough  left 

.to  admit  of  a  blush,  at  the  degrading  contrast  \ 

..     The  altercations  which  prevailed,  dui  ing  this  jJeriod,  betweoo  the 

;ku>g,  the  clergy,  and  the  inagistracy,  respefiiv^y  led  each  of  these, 
occasionally,  to  approve  those  writiti^s  of  the  philosojrfiers  of  the 

z^^lt  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  D'AIembert,  Piderot,  And  otliers^  in  which 
jli^tr  advccsaries  were  attacked;  thus^iving  9ncouragefl(ient..to  those 

.  very  principles^  of  subversion  which  they  should  bav>6  united  to  op- 

rP^s^i  ^^\  hayji^g  sen^  to^erceive,  that  tne.blow  which  levelled  one 
of  diem  tg.^tbf^jgroundtmu^,  of;  necessity^  the  rest.    Whib 

this 'strange  iWcxi^^/ VoiTust  obtained^  the'war  wita  America  bipkc 
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oUl';  aQ«|  xk^  icrfijht-^r^nf,  La  Fayette,  set  his  country mea  the 
cbngeroiis  0x»fnj^  pf  ^ijirij^g  apd  of  ai^ifig  rcbdlioiiy  which,  un« 
happily  ior  FraiKt^  waS|  soon  afteri  followed  by  ch^  govcrn^nei^C 
it«&  ..."..'         .  '. ,  .  .     .    .  ',  ■  : 

'*/-'It  is  ^aidy  that  he  had  in  bis  back  parlbar  at  Parif,  a  ddign  clegiaiitly 
^  framed,  and  divided  into  two  coiumds,  in  one  of  which  Was  drawn  oat  it 
.^et\^^  Xhi  declaration  of  rights y  pablished  by  the  Anglo- Annericaas f  tbcL 
AOthcf' wai  tefiUaAk,  and  seemed  as  if^  kept  for  the  tame  (a  wmilar)  crfcdte- 
tation  on -the' port  of  thePre.iidh.  His  own  intoxication  was  Jess  SQrpriS' 
-In^'IbfHi  tbpt  which  he  produced  ia  othctrs.  Tbenioitareby  seemed  as  if  it 
'pcM^aodnot  voiees.cnough  coceiebfatei  nor  favours  paoogb  to  reco^ipe&fs 
vlhis  young  chM&pion  of  republican  liberty." .  ,  .     .     . 

Mr.  NectcrV  charafler  and  conJuft  arfe  traced  by  our  author  with 
judgment  and  with  justice.  He  is  exhibited,  in  his  true  cojoun,  as  k 
,«[>os^  .cootiQhmtible  quack  ;  vain,  selfish*,  ambitious,   and   interested, 

.  obix^ideriiig^,' the  good  of  the  state  ahd  the  honour  of  his  Sdverejgn 
ipuch  less  than  the  promotion  of  his  6wn'vie\w,  and  the  grarificatioh 
of  h|s  own  passions.  For  a  short  rime  previous  lo  the  assumptiqn  of 
the  oflScc  of*  prime  minister  by  M.  de  Calofine,  it  washo)cFcn  by  M. 
D'OriTifisson,  a  m^mher  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  had,  uhfo^- 
tunacely,  nqthing  'but  his  honesty  ;xv\A  ^dod  intentiotts  to  rccomrticnd 
him;— an4  these,  of  course,  became  the  ^ubjeftof  mtfrtV  a  joke  to 
^  ]the  wittv  Parisians  of  that  day. — The  Archbishop  of  Sens,  w-ho  sutf- 
C^edeJ   M*.  de  Calonne,  had   little  more  ability,   and  innch  less   iif-~ 

!  tc^uy,  than'  M.  d'Ormesson  :  It  was'  this  man  Who  signed  the  deat^« 
wa^fanc  gf  theTrench  Monarcliy,  by  the  memorabfe  decree  of  the 
Council  of  July  5,  1788,  fer  the  speecly  convocation  of  the  Sraies-Gi- 
ncra^.;.  which  Mr.  Weber  characterizes  as  ^*  one  of  the  maddest  fatid 

.pjOs^lVtal  meiasures. ever  .adopted  by  the  administration  of  any  Go- 
.jjemuient  ;'*-.  and   whicTi,   unquestionably,  c^nsidefing  the   ?tate  df 

^Franfe^  anc|  the  temper  of , the  pe6ple,  at  that  peri^dd,  deserves  to  be 
so  stignifUi^d.  lo  one  clause  of  this  decree,  as  if  anxious  to  proclaim 
his  owi)  ignonmce'and  incapacity  to  the  world,  'Yit  invited  the  ffofh  h 
nudist  tfiejjr^wlih  on  thprgfiortion  to  bs  fettled  in  ihf  composittin'o/rAi 

jhre€..ffrjerfi ;  ^ndin  anotlfef  part  of  this  monstrous  production,  dllthe 
teamed^  all  t)ie  well-irforrned persom  of  \ht  ihgdomy  were  solicited  to  send 
thfirimtriUijom  afd  memorials^  on  vptat  w(^s  to  he  observed^  in  'order.  (9 

;  render  the  assembly  of  the  States-General  ^s  naiiofialas  it  ought  to  iy.— 

.  This  .w;\s  die  mf>erable  whine;  of  an  old  woman  who  wished  b  pdt 
t^  mon^irchy  to  nurse!— But  this  wretched  jn^rumenf  of  destrucf-' 
tion  414.  not  stop  fven  here;  so  rapid  was  hisi  career  ^pf  imhecilUy  nnd 

.^agcithat  he  pild  die  municipal  officers  of  Grcnobie,  who  had  been 
Qj^i^  to  attend  at  Vjersailles,  that  their  ancient '  ProvinciaP  States 

;jW^^c  about  to  be  restored  to  them.  "  But,**  adHcd  he,  *<  yon  surpfy 
would  not  have  them  with  all  the  feudal  defcAs  of  those  gothic  rusti- 
itupions,  where  50  littl«  account  was  made  of  the  people/' — Never' wis 
'a  nipre  direS  invitation  niiidc,  by  rebdlion  itself,  ta'sttbTen'the  existinjr^ 
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lawt^  and  to  clemdisR  thle' ancient ^sdhifiom  of  t  eodtitfyr    Tlie 

'  Srates-GcneraU  under  these  /iappj  auspides,  were,  at  length,  oomreaed 

for  the  lit  of  May,  17  8^.-^1  giiorimcc  ahd  presumption  generally  go 

hand  in  hand.     Thus  ic  was  with  this  prelate,  who,  when  a>ked  if 

..be  were  no,t  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  holding  xh^e  States^  drily  .an* 

•swered,  widi  tl»e  most  aaanisliing  impudence — *f  Su//^  kclJ  ihefn** 

The  third  and  last  ch^ptcrot'  this  volume,  contains  a  brief  accoaat 
of  the  CTeots. which  occurred  between  the  decree  of  July^  1788,  and 
the  ppening  of  the  States-General,  on  cl)e:5rh  ohMay,  1789.*— In 
^this  interval,  the  Archbishop  of  Seiis.was.conipelled,  tb^f^  Most  re- 
'la£bntly,  to  resign  his  of]Rce  ;  and  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Necker  wasiiighly 
flattered  by  hearing  all  France'crying  oot-fbr  his  rccalL  '.  One  of  his 
first  measures  was  the  convocation  of  die  Notables,  under  the.  pretence 
.of  consulting  tficm,  as  to.  the  degree  of  influc:  cc  whicK  the  Commons, 
or  Tiers  Etal,  ought  to  possess  in  the  National  Assembly  : ' 
!     "  While,   in  fadt,  die  in inisier's  final  deiermination"  was  already 
,taken^  10  violate  the  tuiidaihental  law  of  the  kingdom,  to  change  the 
ancient  constitutipn  of  ihjejstaic,  ajid  to  contravene  the  positive  diHrla- 
rations  of  the  Parliament,  \?y  giving  tl^  Tiers  Eiat'  a  dottible  repre- 
sentation." 

The  Notables,  however,  fully  aware  of  the  minister's  duplicity, 
.wisely  res^lyed  to  give  no  .countenance  to  such  mis<ihievous  and  per- 
nicious .imVovations ;  but  the  press  teemed  with   those   publications, 
.which  the  imjbecility  of  the  late  minister  hi^  solicited,  and  which  all 
tended  ,lo  promote  the  views  and  to  favouf  the  designs  of  Neckcr. 
.^he  most  pestilential  and  the  most  dangerous  of  these  was  a  painphlet 
|>uMished  by  that  very  Count  D'Entralgues,  who,  at  a  s^bseque^t 
•period,  when  convinced  of  his  error»  made'  the  best  amends  he  cbald 
for  the   mischief  .he  had  contributed  to  .achieve,*  by  ntany  byatpro- 
dudtiops.     Thus  supported,  Necker  caused  a  seconS  meeting  of  the 
Notables  to  be  convened,  and  in  his  first  address  to  them,  proposed  tbe 
.measure, of  the  double  representation  of  the  Commons,,  which  he  h^ 
long  resolved  to  carry  :  and  in  order  to  give  efFe£k  to  this  democratic 
.scheme,   and  to.  pomplete  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  law  on  the 
subjedl,  he  farther j^ctermined^thai;  the  Third  Estate  alone  should  have 
\  IS  .many  votes  iq  the  ^tatcs-General  as  the  two  other  bodies,  the  Np- 
[bility  and  Clergy,  tc^etl^er.     He   had  the  impudence  also  to  tell  the 
^NotalilcSy  in  his  .ciirious  re^wrt,  tlut  this  desiruflive  innovation  was 
.called  for  ty  a  certtfin  buz^  cj  Europe^  which  could  -not  be  opposed 
'without  danger.     And  this   phijosophistical 'jargon,  which  wsteper- 
fedly  s^itai)le  to  his  fantastic  notions  and  crude  conception^,  wis^ 
,' patiently  listened  to  by  the  Notables.-^The  (Jonduft  of  this,  miserable 
*5tate  einpiric  had  suph  a  djre<i  and  powerfbl  influence  6n  the  stib»e- 
!quent  events  ;  and  it  nai  heei}  so  ill  understood,  that  we  shall  iquote 
.Mr.  Weber's  accbifnt  i>f  it,  though  it  exceed  the  usual  bounds  of  aa 
pxrradk. "' 

^     "  I  will  b^QOO  ttus.snbjed,  state  a  fad  with  which  I  was  acquainted. 
it  hIU  give  a  criterion  of  the  naotiye^  that  instigated  this  minister  to  9^; 


Wcber'i  Memoirs ^of  ihijafe  y^iu^n  tf  f ranee ^  &c.  jij 

)B4<>f  die  nieaos'he  used  to  attain  iils-eod.  .  Dufin|^  thn  fj^^^^l^^^ktltlt^'' 
tfae  90CDn<t- a9fi<ni|bty  pf  Notables  aiid  the  mepllhg  af.;tli^|JState^  G'/qep 


aod    QVen    soiBe    roootbs    {ifter    the  .  meeting   of !    Uiiep  jntter,  he  .Jb^: 

i»  hid  (Miy««  i\)9D  wh^  had  bfra-  ctiltcr  of  (lie .  Avigno^j  Courier,  ,x)\\ 

Artaud,  an  iasigmtk/^nt  wrUi^r,  known  by  soroe  dracrid/rc  places. '  Th 

raan  was  -specially  conmiissioncd  by  ,M.  Xeckci:  to  hold  ^.liin^  of  clu' 

aU)is;)p-.rtQienta  ia  lUe  Palais  Iluynl,  and  to  have  pcpaiiionnillv  polltks 

iticofings  aiid  dinners.  .  Tiiese  were  attended,  among  othcra*  l^y  Count  "Slj^ 

r»bc9U,.  Mk  rie  Clermont  Tonnerir:,  Messrs.  Dupont  and  ^  Freteau,  comx- 

ftfljpra  'ID  ,t^  parliament  of  Paris ;  sonae  academioaufl^  si^ch  as  Mt^s^rs, 

Saard,  Rulhicres'and  Cbamfort;  Swiss  and  Protestant  Sarilccrs,  persons^ 

ihe  hoiMebolct  of  the  Dul^e  ot  Orleans^  the  Abbe  Sicye«u.  the  Bisliop!  m 

Aotllrti  ibe-Abbi.  .Dubigoon.  and  several  more  of  the  sar\ip.  stapip/  w^, 

with  a'tery  low^^cepiiouii:*,  wcrefadious,  or  detormiued  opponents  of  Utf 

Coort.     Xiie;j||iip>&te^  of  the  finances  gave  IBs  spy  {bur  ihousairct  Kvres^^ 

npbnih,  and  was 'informed  every  mormng:pf  Vl^cetebates  that  had  tafceh 

place  ai  bis  Jboi)$p  th^j  evening  befoie,  and  of  tlie  measures  §vppo'rte.^.{(  r 

rte  majority  o(  .opinions.    The  jeport^  that'  canic  froni  this  s^cr^t  m'eeGii 

had  frequently  great  influcdce  oii  the  opei-ations  of  the  govern  men t..\Al 

;Arl9tid']S)  (bt»<?ourt  and  the  parliaments  ihemseives  we^e  openly  atfa^lJeH 

andcjiposed.  ,  It 

,  -  y  I'he  cipinions  approved  at  this  meeting  were  i^ipiclly  propagated:  fc/ 

.euhaltern  agents,  in  the  inferior  clubsV  .and  all   the  public  places  of  Paris. 

They  were  transmitted  likewise  to  tlie  leaders,  of  the  ptovijicial  ,5.tafc^^ 

jiewly  establifibcd  >  and  from  tbc.proyinces  they  returned  I9,  Paris  to  sup"- 

portibe  system  of  the  innovators.     It  was  iho  reix-tilion.of  liiie^e  faclioi^ 

opinionc  thatM.  Necker  called  the  ti^»  of  Europe  1  As  tbcy'all..tenicd  t^ 

weaken  thq. power  of  ^he  chief  of  tj,.c  French  Monarchy,  whom  this  niuji- 

stcr  wa»!ai))ibkiou6  of  ruling,  i hey  suited  him  too  w<?ll  Qi^J,  Ul  be  eag?ir)y 

.adojHed  i'  and  it  .was  for  tije  purppsq.of  rnal>ing'them  pass^.that  o^iJiis  ovyt^ 

.amhprity.jbfi  conceived  the  idea  of  investing  them  VUh  the  buzzing j^n'Qr 

tiim  ol*  Earope*,    All  llie  revolutionists  who  tpllQive'd.lM.  Jse<^kcr  tooV  ftij? 

^aine.method.   .  Ln.like  manner,  after  seeing  iht:  first  attacks  of  democracy 

.qn  tJie  throne  of  France  made  in  the  namtivf  Europe,  we  saw  the  last  mur- 

./Jers  of  the  Princes  of  ihe  House  of  Bourbon,  coinniltied  in  the  vaine  of ' 

the  Ff  end  people 'i^^vfhilG^  in  fa6t,  Europe  and  the  JFrench  people  toolf'jvo 

Other  part  in  all  that  had  oeen  said  or  done  in  their  name,  than  that!  of  {)ai^- 

.^^cipating.tht;  H".i^ersal  horror  which  the  consequences  have  excised. .    .'  '. 

•'  M.  Necker  had  lost  the  king  s  confidence  in  they,ear  l"7S0,  b^'  his  $pu"|t 

.pf  ii)novatiou»  by  sonae  dangerous  ideas  ii^  had  dared  to  manifest,  .an(]  Dy 

Ihe  ambition  be  l^d  shewn  to  become  a  member,  of.  the  council,  in  <vpiie,9f 

the  la^s  o*'  the  st^vte.byAvbJcb  heivvas  probibited.     The  o;erm  of  whutev4r 

Virtues  iJ^tnpe  |jad  pla^ited  in  his  heart  was  hJigUtc  at.  the  .period^ of  hU 

^ilgmcerj, f^om. that instaiit  lb?  ambition  that  pressed  upon  him  removed 


•  *   *f  'VThe  .Sieiu».Co;ndct^M.  Neckef^  private  w^cretary^  ^.  Ginguepf , 
:MadaiDG  Nepker's .  secretary  i  a  M.  Foroieri  o(  Nismes,  .a  ^backejL  .aufd 

H'  Ncckpr^s  iadoaate  friend  j  M.  Hoggue^?i  bfipkcr,  a  purtper  iij  the  hp\i^ 
'  fi»niicrJ/.cstaWisbed  vby  M.  Necjier,  wexitlocqasionai^y  to  this  meeting^  to 

•  know  whtfi  was  going  cw)  i»)d  (a  c^^tify  tb«|fAYf>|tra^lj^4isppeiUQ0^  cT^tBe 
Wnwter."  -•«.  ::nz  btx^^ait  \i:  v    ...,,- 
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^i%  '    ORIGINAL   CRITICISM.    -' 

^11  delicacy  as  tb  tlie  means  of  satisfying  it.  Jle  wanteid  to  be  in  spite  <£ 
fat  lK.ing,  the  mifii^tef  of  the  people :  the  crisis  nnhappilj  afibrded  him  an 
easy  occ^lon  to  be  so.    His  >vhole  condod^  from  the  time  of  his  tirst  dis* 

frape,  bis  annual  publications  on  politics,  on  finance,  and  on  reltgioua  opi« 
ions,  b6re  the  marks  of  a  low,  concealed  intri^e,  and  bbewed  a  desire  of 
littradin^  great  popularity,  and  numerous  partisans,  at  the  expenoe  of  the 
£dellty  due  to  the  Sovereign,  and  of  the  resped  due  to  bis  Court.  He  in* 
tcrfercd  ^ith  matchless  arrogapce  between  ibe  people  and^the  fponarch.  It 
^as  thus 'that  he  in  a  manner  obtained  his  recal  in  spite  oJF  the  King,  and 
returped  triumphant  into  administration  intoxicated  with  power  and  vain* 
-tfbry. 

"  But  be  deceived  himself  as  to  his  power.  He  thought  he  was  able  td 
dlred  the  party  whose  creature  he  was,  and  soon  discovered  that  he  waa 
Only  thi:  instrument  and  the  ^pport  of  the  fadious.     He  was  stili  sup- 

Srrted  by  the  annuitants  and  bankers,  while  the  Palak  R&)al  spumed 
m.  Miraberfu  and  the  Abb6  "Sieyes  attacked  him  in  (he  height  of  bit 
Jfiory,  and  treated  hhn  in  their  pamphlets,  as  a  presuniptdOui  man,  with- 
puC  views,  wit(iout  n^eans,  and  incapable  of  performing  the  promises  he 
})idmade. 

^  ***  In  faft,  his  whple  conduft  at  that  period  demonstrated  the  weakness 
^od  shortness  of  liis  views.  Instead  of  takmg  for  his  support  the  inflnedce 
of  the  great  bodies  of  the  state,  of  the  opinion  of  the  princes,  of  the  court, 
of  the  notables,  and  of.  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  he  sought  alter; 
lihd  made  much  of,  the  opinion^  of  'perton^,  of  no  rank  or  property,  op- 
posers  of  the  government,  men  of  ill- fame,  and  even  already  guilty.  In- 
stead of  giving  a  gtand  and  noble  imt>uUe  to  the  public  mind,  he  seemed 
to  receive  it  himself,  and  thus  caressing  all  the  little  passions,  he  invited 
fhem  td  rally  r6und  him.  and  np{)dHred  to /promise  them  his  support.  He 
ntunged  headlong  into  the  torrent  of  thp  revplution,  without  foreseeing 
whither  it*  would  sweep  the  government  which  he  was  called  to  dired  5  he 
bad  not  only  negledl:ed  to  form  any  previous  plan,  but  his  condud  in  d^f&r 
cultles.wjas  timtd  and  irresolute.  Enjoying  every  kind  of  influence  over 
the  court;  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  to  a  degree  no  mi- 
nister before  him  had  ever  attained,  with  genius  and  reditude  he  ndgbt 
have  con^tpauded  any  thing,  for  ^he  restoration  of  credit,  of  the  finances, 
knd  of  authority ;  but  instead  of  producrpj;  any  great  effe6t,  he  only  pitt 
forth  lA  succession  fr:i6tions  of  energy  wiiich  were  lost,  whereas  brought  to 
bear  together  on  the  stime  point,  and  ^t  the  same  moment,  they  inight  haire 
,prcycnted  the  ruin  of  the  slate. 

*^  M.  Necker  Was  tbrnoented  with  a  ceaseless  desire  of  ruling  France. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  mania,  haIf-fa6liou$i  half-pedantic,  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  general  habits  of  the  inbnbitants  of  the  town  which 

;ave  him  birth,  or  to  a  jjarticular  disposition  running  through  his  family. 

Tom  the  time  of  the  fatuous  Staieii^ent  (Compte  Rendu),  pnbKshed  hi 
iy^Ai  to  thf*.  present  day,  srarrrly  a  year  has  passed  in  which  this  family 
has  not  fallen  on  Europe,  with  some  new  performance,  relative  either  to 
,fhe  finances,  iht  administration,  politics,  litetature,  ^bs  passions^  or  re- 
Htigton;  For  me,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  M.  Necker^  I  shoold  not 
lye  astopished  if  be  had 'pushed  this  mania  of  perpetually  engaging  the 
public  attention  so  far,  as  to  have  taken  such  ateps,  that  for  many  a  IfMig 
'year  after  bh  i9ciltfif,<SiiyapNe.  should  be  'pesterett  wi^  Ac  ipcMfthvmoi^ 
works  pf  the  husband  and  wife." 

^  "      i  '•  Here 


Fi 


•  Weber's  Memks  rfxhe^latt'Qugm  of-France^  &c,  ji  j 

Here  foUows  an  anecdore  which  will-t^eA  ctetnlal  diUgnce .  vpon 
Ncckcr  and  his  wife.  The  unhappy  Queen  of  Prance,  iwhose  heart 
"was  all  beneficence,  had  founded  two  hospitals  at  Versailles,  where«  > 
in  a  secret  aianner,  she  provided  for  the  wants  of  agiveu  number  of 
sick  persons  and  lynig-in  women.  In  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  her  So* 
vcreign,  Madame  Nicker',  in  concert  with  Iier  husband,  founded  aik 
hospital  at  Paris,  to  whjcb  she  gaye  her  own  name/  An  account  of 
the  expences  of  this  hospital  was  published  annually,  with  the  greatest 
possible  ostentation  ;  and  was,  constantly,  accompanied  witli  '*  severe 
reflections,  tbe  object  of  which  was  tp  shew  France^  and  paiticolarly 
Paris,  the  difference  there  was  between  the  attentions  which  werf 
pven  (paid)  to  the  poor  by  a  virtuous  citizen  of  the  republic  of  Ge* 
neva,  and  those  (which)  chey  received  from  the  hands  of  the  goueriii. 
ment  in  the  general  hospitals."— This  paltry  trick,  which  is  as  iiitib 
credkable  to  the  heart,  as  to  the  head,  of.Necker,  succeeded- in  rfti9tn|^ 
a  clamour  against  the  Court,  and  in  increasing  his  own  popUlariny, 
.whicb,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  though  unhappily  for 
France  and  for  Europe,  it  subsisted  sufficiently  long  to  ruin  the  mo- 
oarchy. 

*',  M.  Neckcr  was  called  to  the  tnlnlstry  only  to  remove  tteemban^^ 
ment'  of  the  finances,  under  which  tbe  Archbishpp  of  Sens  hzld  sunk ;  but 
he  took  advantage  of  his  popularity  with  the  Parisians,  t6  presume  to  be-  - 
come  the  befstd  ajid  arbiter  of  the  council,  from  which  he^as  formerly  kept 
by  M.  de  Vergennes^  and  M.  de  Maurepas.  He  immediately  left  to  a  clerk 
the  office  forwhich  hq  bad  been  appointed.  And  wl«ile  M.  Dofresne  ne^ 
gotiated  some  bills  with  tiie  Paris  bankers,  to  supply  the  treasury,  M.  Neckcr 
assumed  the  cognizance  of  alt  affairs  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  States* 
Qeneral,  and  to  the '  reforhiation  of  the  ^tace^  so  that,  as  some  one  has 
before  remarked,  it  appeared  very  comical  to  men  of  sound  and  peaceable 
minds,  (hat  a. foreigner,  a  tninister  of  tbe  finances,  dared  to  arit>gate  ^nU 
bring*  together  before  hina  questions  which  the  chancellor  of  France  orAy 
was  competent  to  determine  ;  but  the  fury  of  the  Palais  Royatm^dtre^ty 
thing  at  court  bend  before  the  favourite  minister  of  the  populace^  who,  m 
his'tnm,  constantly  bent  the  knee  before  the  populace  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
'  "  M.  Necker's  first  care  was  to  set  the  King  against  the  two  higlir 
orders  of  the  state,  and  to  insinuate  to  him,  that  tbe  objedt  of  these  as  wdl 
as  of  the  magistracy,  in  uniting  to  dbmand  the  convocation  of  the  States-G^. 
ncraJ,  was  to  enfeeble  the  royal  authority ;  that  it  was  requisite,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  diminish  the  influence  and  preponderance  of  tbe  two  £rst 
prders  in  the  Statcs-Geiieral,  arid  to  increase  that  of  the  THeri  £^a/,  by 
pausing  it  to  depute  "a  number  of  representatives  equal  to  that  which  the 
plergy  and  nobility  together  were  to  send;  that  the  T^V*  AVaf  were  es* 
Initially  interested  iti  the  king's  having  a  poWfer  sufficietit  to  prpted  thetn 
against  the  oppression  and  designs  of  the  two  other  order%i;  th^it  it  was  inir 
.  jtossibl'e  tb  ddirt)t  thdt  th"?it  interest;  added  to  the  gratJtUdprfor  tbefevoorg 
andconfidence  which  thi^' King  would  jnanifest  on  this  occasion  to  the 
tUrs  Etatf  wbuld'  indtlde^theni  to  assist  vcqr  cffedually  the  reestablish- 
Went  of  a  sofid  arid  vi|b^fi^'  govieimtoent,  withQur  which  the  inanarchy 
^as  lost  '  **      '  ft    .  ii 

'    r  Uiiliappily thet^ wsif hbtmnittttirlxr tiKe pt^iidll- jp6$seS8ed -of  sufReu^t 
•  energy^ 


Werf7't^*C»»«iM;  Net Iteti  advice.  Tbc  priw'enccrofrtlie  no^n  pirxftired 
on  liiiacorioril  the  fffcf.t  of  Medusa's  he^d*  It  seomed  to  them  tiiat  ht 
could,  ialbe  twinUi^g  Qf  an  cj^c,  &bafec  apd  tbrpw  upon  theiVi  all  the  ser- 
pents'pftl)€  suburbs  of  Paris.  .  I  .  1 
.  */  -M.  Keeker  and  bis  partizans  will  never  ja<:tify  Kis  administration  of 
(forj^iht  clopble  rcpn-^ebtatlbn  Q.f  tbe  Tiers ^  An  able  and  prudent  mjiilstr/r 
will  always  endeavour  to  keep  tbe  whole  body  of  the  state  in  harniony.  h 
is  this  harmony  which  compo$eci  tbc  French  government,  and  whfch  con:- 
poses  ev^ry  rfj'stem  of  fiionafcbical  government.  Till  the  interference  of 
thrs'  rainisfer/  all  -the  raiik^  of  •  society  m  France  were  •  animated  with  one 
spirit;  An  iJ'SS,  the  r^vo  first 'ordfcre  had  given  the  greatest  example  of  ge- 
tmfosity  atid^  patriotism,  by^  msbtitig  some  arbitrary  attempts  of  a  weak 
iBtni9t«r,  •  atid'by  relin^isbiDg.all  their .  pecuniary  privileges.  What  more 
4toi  cQpld.  jVr. decker  ixopc^Jtpnj  pntting  into  motion  the.  ^Tvr^  £ip/,'wbo 
•^tsU-Oieo  badplay^  no  part  ?  Wha(.did.  he  mean  by  blowing  the  ikme  of 
^isQCtr^  ?  By  raising  theanass  o^^xhe  people  against  the  two  tirst  orders  of 
th^  state  ?  By  creating  an  exclusive  pr»triotisra  in  that  of  die.  Tiers  9  Bf 
Vprl^ng  a  total  ,cbange  in  tlK  n^Uionai  senti'raehts  ?  Was  it  a  r<  form  that 
he  cpuWexpc.6t?  No,  it  was ^i  revolution  in.  society.  "  From  the '  time  of 
hW€jsi  noiriistry,*  he  had  been*  crdi*otrs  to  the 'nobility  and  clergy,  and  ht 
resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  them.  He  found  the  provinces  of  Frarfce 
,gff9fifp^  for  ages  by  the»diffcrcji}t.autbojities.of  provincial  statesj  or  of  .in- 
-|eiidaiu*i  he  was  dissafisfiecf  )^'itK*  these  vaHbiis  institutions,-  whiclu 
^though  they  sometimci}'  hainpered  .the '  measures  pf,  tjie  goyprniueHt,  pre- 
served nevcrthelej.s  tlic  b(>JyVf'U..,,l;Jnforiunate  in  the  first  atlempls  hg 
inad(^.  ^o  establish  a  iiniforiM  ^  mode  of  administration  in  the  provinces,  he 
^resolved  JQOt  t>)lo5e  the  ppportu^ity  of  Jevetliiig.  ffaij^cq,  of  ejitirely  disoc- 
Iganizipg  It,  in  ortjcr  to  i;e-o>gabize  it  after  wards  iu  liis  own  way.. 

.**  The  better  to  succeed  in  Jus.objed',  he  was  npt  Satisfied  with  fonxiiQ| 

!a  numcncal  balance  of  .individuals,  between  the  deputies  of  the  77er^  ana 

..those;  of  tibe  other  orders  j  but  fearful,  no  doubt,  that  the  number  of  d^ 

dUcontetited  pf  ^)e  twofir'st  orders  would  not  be;,  equal  to  that  of  ^be  Tiers, 

.*w.ko  might  crtntiuue  faithful  to  Louis  XVI.  aiid  the  ancient  Is^ws  pf  their 

.'  country^  be  delerluiued  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  opposer^  of  the  court, 

,and  for  tKe  enemies  of  what  was  called  the  aristocrat?,  by  ijitrbduqing  in  the 

"order  of  the  clergy,  a' prodigious  hUmber  of  parish  ministers,  who  could  not 

.fail  in  general  .to  bri.pg  iiTto  the .  assembly  of  the  nation  the  Pfcsbyterian 

principles  whlj^h  li^d  devastated  Jm  own  country,  ^nd  for  raorp  than  a  ccq- 

lury  desolated.  Cireat  Britaini  to.  wlijcli  jjl  scec^is  be  proje^ed  from  that  nao- 

.  mtnt  tD.aj5slnai)aie  France. 

/  '^.This.wfis  in.a  manner,  ort  thp  part  pf  M;,  Kpcker,  deqlarir^  w^r 
^against  the  ^klng-  and  t^ourt,  by  e;^posing  ^hcm  to  tlie  attacks  of  ^pm6- 
.  crapy/and  by  thus  raisitig  for  himself  ah  army  of  jnob-orators,  whose  ge- 
"heral  be  hoped  10  remain,"he  presmned  .tha^  it.  would  be  in  his  power 
to  continue  the  clctSled  and  afting  sovereign  of.  the  French,  in  splfe  of  tbe 
Weditary  and. passive 'soy creigi>,  whom  be  cdnaebted  tp  leave  on  the 
.  flironc.  jlie dKl  pot' foresee  that^in  this  army  which  he  was  about  tg^as- 
'ben^ble^j  under  liis.  banners,  there  would  be^jUijd.  som^  of  tf^^  F^oud 
.Ueutepants,  who^  as  the  §reat  Corneil|^  sa^^^^^j^  no  ka^T^s  (ui  in 'i 
.^Hi^ji^lf-loyemadc  biqp  fprgcii 't^at  a.-f  rf  ncbi^a^j^ 'by  qatWeyaih  and  sar- 
'  castle.  '  Accordingly,'  it  was  not  long  bcfbre*'lie  found  "in  his  ieriribJe  re- 
4  ftuiU^phUo90]^hor^4  w^.  4os]2iAc4'iuf^{K4iUc8^  poUtidaaS/  who.  execDited 


Wcbcr'j  MeMinoifikriati:Qmn  Vf  Trance,  ace.  "giTJ 

•cbod  bis  bombastic  Btyie ;  rrrog^tdt  men*  \<'b9  iKt^faod.M  bis  imptititience-^ 
and  men  of  vigorous  minds,  ^o  made  bim  fiQ^  hif.wealipsts*  -^H.^WM 
qf  (;oarsG^  quickly  compeUeii  to^uit  Uie.^eld  of  bauJe,.  which  he  .^H^co- 

'Veted  wjtb  ruins,  and  to  fly  sbaraeiully  for  an  asylum  to .  tbc  foot  pf  U» 
A)ps'r— carrying. 'witE;  bim  tl^c  indignation  of  some,  a'nd  tbfc  cont^^pt  Qf 
otfers."  .        •  ,- 

Mr.  Weber's  additional  reflections  o;i  this  vain,  impoteuisr  mini^W» 
arc  too  just  CO  be  omitted  here. 

'''It  is  impossible  at  tills  tday  to  think,  without  sbuddering.  with,  indigo 
ptftioir,  of  the  arrogant  pr^umpfion  of  a  Genevese  banker,  republicanj^  and 
pifotestant,  who,  brought  ii^  ip  the  prinpp^  peculiar  to  these  fburdesigiva- 

^libns,  dar<jd  to  believe  hiitiself  worti>«  ^  tegenerdting  a  mona^cbv  of  four- 
teen hundred  years,  for  which  he  could  have  bu(  a  feigned  atle^ipo';  pf 
supporting  a  court,  agains^^which  he  conceived  he  bad  an  insult  to  rcseni ; 

.fDdof  (paimaiivng^  ridigion,  the  fqundatioos  0f  ^whtch  bad  be»a.uiKb^^« 
iogly  attacked  for  two  centuries  bv  his  country mea and  friends,    Boy»Hy 

!ifouQ(i  a  traitor,  where  i,it  sbottld  nsrVe  found  a  supporter ;  a  roioutcri»  tlie 
vdqxt  dangerous,  as  he  paralysed  fpalsiedj  fivcry  thing  ii^  the  council,  in  the 
foyal  family,  and  at  court,  by  the  influence  of  his  popularity.    A  minister 

'Worthy  of  his  rank,  a  Mathew  Mole,  would  have  made  use  of  that  very 
popujdritj^to  stop  the  fdry  of  the  passioAs  of  thfe  inultitude.  He  wodld 
oave^ormbd  the-pubR^  opinion,  instead  of  followtog,  unUer  'the  mask  of 
that  name,  the^opinion  of  the  wicked,  ahd  -df- i^he'most  corrtapt  toi^6i 
the  most  corrupt  capital  of  Europe.  ,  He  would  have  stood  their  asaaji^ts; 
ii!  woiild  have  borro\|fei  the  \y6rdsdf"Themisto<^les,  and  told  tbepi /o 
strike,  if  they  would  bin  heiir. '  As  fbr  M.  \&ieckeo  he  could  only  bi^b^ 

^forclheib,  and  antidpate  their  yvitL 

.  ^    '*  I.,  -r    ■!  vMa^giio  ur  pcyttk>cuoiagp»<5o<yta  est    -  <      .•     .. 

f,         >    ,  Sedi^*  saRVi^.qvMSrapimis  ignoWc  vjpW»W.r       .    :  r.  ^ 

.;  I!faJ9q.^c/a^fl^!!9^T^if^>lr/f^^orarlnaalinis         .    :.  •:.^V>' 

>. .  :  'J\ua,.piet9U«;gc^ffiD ac men^s  fi.fortd  vimm  i|t)eai   ..        .    t 

,:  /,.  Conspcx^r^'^ikpt  ju:reaiftquc^uW"<bu^  .       ..>,..., 

., . . .    ;    .  JUie  reg^  didi^^imos  el  {i^ora-mtAiqBt  ^.  r   ;  m  '- 

V  Mr.  Weber,  wb<Jn  fcelrft  Frtmcc,  came  to  England,  where  h«  had 
'  occastdaVto'com^re  '<\\tpi!6&VA\  debts,  and  tMe  printe  iniii(xsters^'bf 

the' tWo  cqufttrfesl    TlW  English  debt  was;  at  that  time,  three  titiifcs 

a'SgVcat  "as*  that' v^hlch  was  rtade  the  j^r^^fjr?  for  destroying  thfe'frcnch. 

JMonarchy,  "  $wtj'^  -si'ys  our  author,  "it  must  be,confessca,  at  tlie  sar^e 
'  time,  that  the  affairs  gf'Grcat Britain  have  ooi }i^x\(y/ere  nqt)m^T\$^^ 
;by  a  ioinister  who  was  a  foreigper,  a  repu^blicaq,  or  cmp  whose  (z^\\ 
.  was  di&r^>t  fifoiii,tba(  of  his  master  {  the  first  lord  of  his  Britanpjc 
rMak«ty's  creasury  4|d  ix>t  flfitter  tbe  passions  oC  the  moliitiide  as^ryi- 
.  ^cft-itt  I793»lac  CopcilbAgen-Houise,  .mrosfdcr  -to  bavc  a  now  coimi- 

iimiMJi  I    .If]  .       II        |i   ■   ■  .1/  ,9  J  I  t         ■  1 'll"     .   '''>     ■        I  ■  !"'^  .1     ■    ■!'    '  ■'      i. 

i     <V^Wh€|;k.s^diUoO't9JcesplAc^pav?ogagreatpe(^,  M>e  populace  be-; 

.€OBwfoi4(Miai  tprichesand^Qtiw^y  ab9^i|  rage  furaisiMss. arms:  in  the 
|nids^.<^.tbi^!f^ryM.A.Wl9.«P|«af>^  is  resp^l^blfs  for  b*f  virtue  aqd 
^aions,  the  tumoU  ceases^  picid  tW.«tand,  liste^mi  to  \k\st^  W^^  jkp  iige^. 

tuMonr 


^fstiDn-;  'fax  (mm  fiDTihio^  his  opinion  onr^fliat of' the  torrtapf  zvii*prM§' 
ttmic  fne0  of  did  tfat^e  kingdom^  Mr.  Pkt  had  the  skill  to  form  the 
vpttfrfic  opiniort;'on  hii'oipwt."'        ,       '   '       . 

-  'ft^  eoncjuding  pages  of  the  inolume  (few  in  rtumbcr)  arc  fcvotel 
to  the  unhappy  Qneeii  ot  France,  whose  character  is  vindicated,  wifh 
^^q^oatibtdj  and  feeling,  againsr  the  attacks  6f  her  unprincipled  ene- 
mies.    Spc2iking  of  her  concerts  and  rational  parties  at  Trjanoii,  Mr. 

•  Welier  aaiys-i-  >•  .  ;         * 

.j"  Tftose  entertainments,,  which  a  .shameless  priest /VA^  MbJ  SouiasifieJ, 
;iia<»  Vccenily  dared  to  represent  as  similar. to  the  scandalous  orgies^  in 
which  fte,  perhaps,  borfe  his  paVt  in  his  reypTuttopary  career  ^ /those"  ftptttt- 
tainmetits,  which  my  august  benefafi'rcss  permitted  me  to  attend  wbenev^ 
J  'Wished  it^  prese'rttrd '  enchanting  'assembTages  of  the  jnqst  charming 
ij^omeii  an(S  most  amiable  men  of  the  court." 

-  M^^-e'-^'it^ha^  the  evitfcncfe  of  an  eye- witness,  whfeh  canntjt  be  tt- 
i\^(i}^  And  agarnsr'Att  fhcr  othtfr  accasatrons,  &f  prcrfusion,  levity, 
and'' inrngue,  i6  prcjfusely  Heaped  upon  her,  Mr.  Weber  defends  her 
with  the  same  suictess.T-It  was  the  refu,sa\  to  admit  the  Duke  6f 
Orleans  Iq  her;  partifS»^  that  operated,  with  soHoe  other  grounds  of  re- 
sentment, impucablc  .to  » similar  cause,  which  contribiiVQd  to  make 
lliai  moWer  >n  human  sbape»  a£l  t|ie  inhuman  ^nd  a^troddus  paft 
¥^kh.hfi.plavtsd  in  cke.approaciiiiigjrevpluttom  .        ^^ 

•  '  »»•  Lopjs  PJiIip  qf  Orleans  iPfcqiyed  frojn.natiife  the  happjesj  ^sposltipii, 

•  »ad  an  uncommon  degjrec  of  p^rsoijal  beauty,  tiis  early  yeac^.'werc  at- 
tended with  extraordln'iiry  fafifliancy.  '  Uhfoftona^^Ty.hesoon  gc\y«?.hiip$e|f 
Qp  to  dissipation,  and  to  the  company  of  a  large  tircle  of  men  wiCHodt 

.   morals  or  ragtttatioD,  ^hn  pei%uad^)nni  tt)^  the  grant!  principle  of  life 
ought  to  he  a  dMi^iiQft'df'^ll  ^h^Me,  ana-a  edhfeoiptfor  poblic  opinion. 
Owner  of  a  palace,  wh*^^lfi%nt?y  dnd  sciil^'fll'it^  ^Mned,  Aoin  tbeUcen- 
tjous  times  cMT-tbe  rcgiehty;' t(>  hare  Hxed^Hetr  abode,,  be  pi  an^,  sooq 
after  bts  ent  ranee  tfrto  life, '  iM6  debaoehery  4\^^  lewdn^    'fhough  mar- 
ried to  the  virtuous,  tfie  incbfe^arabte  ^aaghterofHheDiske  4o-Penthii?ie, 
')»0  M\^  fro^p  hpi  eb^stc  eadc^r^^e^lK  <t>'riflt  iiii^rgi^  of  •Mrbicb.a  4f9trip- 
(ion  would  scarce)]^  mow  i^  crGdi^^,,^4;i^j^re;fK>t  so  many  wijtnesKs  Jo 
every  class  qf^  society  ^-ho  can  .vo\ic|i  it.,    To  jcroove  the  veil  of  tho^ 
shameful  my^t^ries  would  Ib^e  a  taslc^si^i^ed  only  to  the, pen  of  an  Aredo  : 
■  for^melt  shall'  §uffic?  to.  fiiy,  tl]^t  in  a,  shprt.  t(mVthe  Puke  ^f  Orleans 
.  face ^^calrte  com pltfely  alter^cL  iind  broHepu^with  incurable  blotch^, 
that  proved  tq  every  btJdy  h^r  Acestes  of 'fcvery  kind.     He  soon  seduc6i 
tefd  lied  kilq  i\)t  ^ame  itices^e^i  his  brother-in^laWi  a  yoqng  prince,  who  was 
born  to  hare  one  day  inherited  the  niime;  theirir^ues,  andf  \he  immense  ftlr- 
tUftO'Qf  tlie  Puke^de  Pentllidvi«^    l^e  ^mtlcb-'de  l^aMMle  kad  bat  just 
-•entered  into >a sontfaft  of iiparfibgne  witfcd a' p<i«ideti( p(Jbt  Soouo  of  Savaf , 
"Which  was  announced  nnaer  the  happiest  aubpiops«  wben*^ areauRitwiawc 
t6o1^  bim  cff  W  tbO'fiowe^  *6£  fdiMut,'  ffotiv^ie  ^tvb^t  cbonAiBg'wife, "aoi 
the  best  of  fathers^.    ^41%  MiXpr^lufe'dM^i  the  Duke  ^OAhm  be- 
cam^^the  kiim^iaie  heir  bf  ^WgefoftOde,  it' -tfras  not  easy  ttoObimBce 
publk^irt  heM4  ^ol  at-lbast  lia^dlKSd  it-by  b»  adviee  and  cxwiplei 
foi:  ^0  have  caused  it  knbwitof^^d^^ov^b  ^riaroe,  ^rosM^4i»ye«4eM^  a 
^c:i;.:  crime 
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erine  lo  atvocious,  so  bcontUtent  with  the  age  of  the  Duk«  of  Orkans  at 
that  time>  that  It  would  be  aomctliiDg  even  more  than  injuslice  to  bdievo 
what  was  suggested  at  thj^l  (Mi1iO(^»  aiul  for  .winch  his  subsequeut  condu6k 
has  onfortonately  given  too  much  ground.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Im- 
morality of  which  he  made  a  parade^pcaveated  Masia  ANi'oiiisTTA  from 
admitting  him  to  those  private  parties  which  she  gave  at  Versailles  and 
IViiDoQ ;  parties  fro(^  which}  as  i  have  already  said*,  the  gaiety  and  sprigliU 
liness  that  gave  life  to  them*iiever  intienchad  on  the  forms  of  deceocy-and 
propriety.  It  was  at  first  on  these  assemblies,  of  the  most  amiable  pereon$ 
of  uie  courts  tfaaf  the^ortizans  and  aitociates  in  ^^banchery  of  the  Ouke 

-  of  Orleans  darted  their  envenomed  saf casms ;  and  yet  die  very  eudnsioo 

of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  friends,  proved  precisely  the  contrary' of 

what  ihose^indred  idsinuationifl  were  Intended  to  impress  upon  the  bublit^.*^ 

'f  Several  other  circumstances  contributed  to  keep  up  this  mutual  aver- 

uon.    .The  Duke  of  Orleans  having  planned  d.  marriage  between  one  of 

^bis  sons  and  the  daughter  of  Lottis  X  Vl.  Maria  Antoinetta,  who  already.at 
that  time  saw  in  the  Duke  D'Angoul^me  the  future  husband  of  her  be- 
loved daughter,  of  the  princeis  who  bad  first  made  her  feel  the  hapfnnes^^ 
of  being  a.  mother,  opposed,  in  the  firmest  and  most  decided  manner,  4 
inarriage  repugnant  to  her  in  every  point  of  view.  This  rejedioa  iufiaa^ed 
still  more,  passions  which  it  was  too  easy  to  raise.  *'• 

The  turbulent  disposition  of  this  wretched^  prince  was  farther  in- 
ftimed  by  "erroneous  notions  of. politics,**  which  he  Jmbil^cd  frorn 
the  company  which  he  frequented  in  his  various  visits  to  England. 
'^  Foremost  among  these  may  be  placed  the  false  maxim^  tkuf  the 
hdr  to  the  throne  should  h  at  the  head  (f  the  opposition.''*  False,  in- 
deed  I  and  not-only  false,  hut  most  weak,  dangerous,  unnaturaj,  and. 
mcidaH-^lti  pursuit  of  this  nefarious  system,  *Vhe  leagued  witb^jtht? 
turbulent  Magistrates,  colle^ed  around  him  all  those  men  of  rmned furtumi 
emd  shuffling  chara^ler  who  discovered  any  talents^  and  filled  the  ciuhs 
and  cofiee-houaes  with  declainr.ers."  His  end  is  known;  it  perfedly 
eorresponded  with  his  pursuits,  and  was  most  richly  deserved. 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived  from  our  remarks  on  this  work> 
and  from  the  exirads  which  we  have  given,  that  we  did  noTf  deceive 
them  whea  we  said,  that  it  contained  much  curious  and  '  interesting 
matter.  It  indeed  exhibits  a  more  perspicuous,  satisfadory,  ana 
authentic  account  of  the  important  events  which  it  records^  than  anf 
of  the  numerous  histories  which  have  hitlieno  appeared.  It  hasf,  wfe^ 
confess,  excited  in  our  minds,  an  eager  impatience  to^eruse  the  second 
volume;  and  we  trust,  that  the  present  volume  will  experience  such 
success  as  will  induce  the  author  to  accelerate  die  publication  of  chp 
other.  This  book  is  printed  upon  a  ]arge  and  excellent  paper;  apd 
the  engravings,  which  ac<;ompany  it  arc  abfy  executed.  Mr.  Weber, 
it.appears»  has  published  it.  on  his  own  account,,  and  he  must,  ci  ne- 
cessity, have  incurred  a  very  considerable  expence*  We  iiope,  anj, 
indeed^  we  do  not  doubt,  that  he  will  be  amply  reimbursed  ;  foi:di|E^ 
•luR  provided  the  public  with  a  guide  to  lead  .them  tlirough  the  imny 
ina^et  of  deception  which  have  been  apread  before  them,  to  di^  Temp^ 
•f  Tfddi*     Of  the  cnttfllatiaa  ^-  han^almdy  given  our  opinion. 
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K^  lifr  pf  Thomas  T>efm9dj ;:..intfrjptr9ti'\nmtb  Qrigmal  Putrj^  m4^ 
Ui\ijts(^hflNting'vt$<xaaipUii '^^snaturiBj  lofygmmne^ifi^tital^  Talent;  and 
'  covtmning  a-  senrs  af  Cr»per^ndi»C4  n»ith  unnrtil  eminent  Cbnr^&erx^ 
.     By  James  Grant  JRaymood^  ft.,  vol*  Cixiwn.avz]^  f f.«  62l8-.  i'Ss.  Miller; 

*  '  ^  »    •  .  •-;•,..;:/..;.;:)      :    ..  .1    i  .  .   •    ..-.      >  *  '  •   .^ 

Tn£  urthappy  ^nian^.  »rhc»e  lift^  fonnt  tfac  subje^  of  these  volumes^ 
a^jJM^n  to  have  been  oiiO'Or  the  mosr  extraordinary  beings  who 
haveiever  figured  on  ehcT'tltelitter-cif  the  w6rid.  Oified^by  nature,  mth 
nocomnion  genius,  and  With  a  mind' ricHlr  stored,  almost  inks  kidney, 
with  those  attainments  whichJong  stod^^-and  intense  amplication  caanlone 
nDpait.^4  the  coihmo^n  1-un  of  man  kind  ^  he  was  eminently  qualified  te 
•bine,  with  dazzling  lustre,  in  the  circles  of  taste  and  learning ;  but  from 
these,  which  even  courted  his  presence,  he  Was  led  by  evil  propensities,  and 
gross  depravity  of  heart  and  intelleft,  to  th^  sociefy  of  the  lowestdfiHe 
low!  In  him  the  strength  of  human  iq.tpllcfl,  and  th?  weakness  of  homao 
liature,cxhibited  a  constant  and  most  de'grading  contrast !  While  tlie  iprmet. 
Occasionally,  raised  him  above  most  of  his  associates,  ,  the  latter,  Aio^t 
frequetitly,  sunk  him  bcloW  them.  Never  had  man  less  cnuse  to  complain 
of  others;  seldom  had  man  greater  caqsc'to  complain  of  himself ^  fha'ji 
Thomis  Dcrmody.  At  the  very  early  age  oY'ei^Jjty  had  this  astonishing 
boy  acquired  such  ii  competent  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  to  qualify- 
him  for  a^ingas  assistaht  to  his  father,  who  hadan  acadeliy  at  Ennis,  ia 
Ireland  ;  and  even  then  had  exhibited  the  most  iinequivocal  proofs  of  hit 
poetical  ^lowers.  But,  strange  to  say,  the.  mind  of  this  boy,  endued,  with 
judgment  to  appreciate,  and  with  taste  to  relish,  the  beauties  of  the  ancient 
poetsi  seems  to  haA*^  been  very  early  inf^^C^ed,  «as  it.were»  with  a  s^rit  of 
'tiagrancj.  When  ten  years  old,  be  left  his  father's  ihabiuttpp,  without 
Aptice,  and  with  only  two  shillings  i^  his  pocket  (which  he  bestowed  ia 
cbarity,  on  a  poor  woipan,  whom  he  met  on  his  road],  Xq  emWk  oa 
the  tempestuous  ocean  of  life.  He  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  there  en. 
countered  great  distress  ;  and  experienced  great  kindness  and  patronage, 
from  different  persons.  We  cannot'follow  him  thro.ugh'his  multifarious 
'adventures,  for  a  full  account  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
before  us;  safHce  it  to  say,  Ihat  his  geniifs^and  talents  recommended  him 
=^6  the  tiotice  of  the  Countess  Cftwager  ojf  Moira,  who,  with  a  liberality 
which  reflcfted  lustre  6n  her  rink,  and  did'Honour  tolierheartj  undertook 
^a  provide  for  him.'  ^he  sent  him  to 'the  htfiise  of  a  Mr.  Boyd,- a  respeA. 
able  clergyman-  (the -tiuthor  of  some  poerftV'rev'iewed  in  a  fbi'teer  part  of 
tWs"N umber),'* to  compile  hi»  stndies,  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  en- 
tering him  it^  the  colk*ge, of 'Dublin.  6ot,b^the«ullennes6,  discontent,  snd 
^rverscness  which  always  mirked  his  teibpefr  h«  marred  this  excellent 
^ynojed,  dibgusficd  his  pathftoest^;  and  |  preferred  a  life  of  idleQe4S|  and 
dissipation  of  the  loweu iiihd:^jt)9aiCtrtfiinpfovidion»  wbiqh  <iOuIdonly  be. 
se^Qifcd  by  assiduity^.  ^Jtvifidixj^^f^^W\}\  9^Pfip4itA^ .  ^^:  V^i?  cy- 
r   k  ,-.      :     "\  *  pecieoccd 


perienced  the  most  poignant  dittressy  and  had  recoarse  to  the  roost  mean  sap« 

into  bi»  lArm^r^lK^.M;  -and  nevert pi^d^i  io^ J^he* whole. ^ouf&e^  his  sbort  . 
Wtf  oo«.  promise  ^i'  relipriTK. which  j^e .did  fu>t  ^hoQsf  immedi aldy  break .  He 
was«t  h»^th^t;)kef>  .Mn4^.the  adivepattonage^  of  that  mpst.^enevolent  no- 
blemani  the  Earl  of  Mbira,  who  presented  him  with  a  coio^pAd^ioninxhe  wag. 
gon.corpSy  which  he  accompanied  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  severely  wound, 
ed^  •  On  his  ietunv«(he,£afli:\a^bose  liberality  .(cnows  no.^auiuls,  cqntfi|ued 
to  support  him,  MnfjS,  l<Wt  tp^U^epse  of  deceQcyand(k9ori;ni,:4>ermody 
absolutely  compelled  his  Lordship  to  abandon  him.  Frequently  did  he  qait 
(we  speak  without  .a  Sgare)  the  cabinet  V^the  peer,  for  ^n.garret  of  the 
cobler>  taking  refv^.  in  thp.Kry  worst  parts  of  the  metropolis^  and  wic|^  ttiA 
very  .worst  of  its  inhabitaiUs;  having  the  paltry  ambition,  «o  auworthy  a  mind 
lik^  his,  to  be  tlie  hcud  jin^  oracle  of  h^s  company,  i^f  length,  after  ji 
Aort  Jife  of  bcggaicy,f*ndof  misery,  brought  on  entirely  by  himself,  re- 
^suiting  from:  vice  and  Dot  from  mVfortune»  he  died,  in' an  obscure,  retreat 
^t  SydeBham,^  on  the  ijth  9f}^yj^o2t:  ageday  years^afid^a  half,  .  §uch 
if  the. brief  oatlitie  of  Dafmo^yvS.Ufe;^  .wjiichit  is  impossible  to  contom^^ 
plate  without  miiigled.etopsions  jof  a^mii^i^tio^  and  d^sg.a^'t,  J^is 'bio. 
gm^r,  who  w^s  ^is  flie^d.  a;>d/benefa^r,  passes  li^tiy^  over  his  vices 
and  his  foibles,  and  dwells  strongly  on  his  good  qualities,  and  onhi;i  genius 
and  talents.  .On  th^^  Ust,  indeed,  h?  qf>iil4in{»t^asfly  say  too  m^h;  and 
kit  f OnbearaiKe,  in  x^9pe«^  o|  the  E^it,  is  xreJlubde  to  Wi^ftelut^s-^  chough 
he  oitght,  to  have  reeolk^led^  when  iie  touk.upthe  psq.*  that  he  owed  a  para. 
moQiuduty  to  th^.PutiUci  and,  in  dis^harg^  pf  that  duty,  shoidd  have 
poinded  th^  ^^m/..of-his  produdion;  hoJ^iug-zup^Jils  baroas  a  insaCoa  to 
others;  and  shewing  them,  that, genius  and  tfleiits,  unaccompai^l^d  iy 
virtue,  temperance,  an4. discretion,  <;an  neither- ensufc  comfort  to.ouc^elv^S| 

nor  Obtain  .resp^dt  from  others.  ., ,    .  ,\  .. 

'  In  a  note,  Mr.  Raymond,  who,  we  beliejifp,  is  a  player  himself,  mo^^ 
dis/fy  undertakes  to  catechise  our  great  moralist,  pr,  Johnson,  for 
speaking  irrevel«ntly  of  the  fraternity,  in  a  conversation  between  him 
and  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  .  We  shall  say  but  one  ward  on  this 
conversation :  Johnson  eyidently^-spoke,,  from  a  fondness  for  provoking 
argument  by  contnidi^ion,  which  he  foo  frequently  evinced ;  but  Sir 
Jqshoa'^s  reply,  if  it  be  corre^ly  seated,.  w,3C%  T^ost  iNfam->us^  to  ^^y  nothing 
pf>ij  shameful  ignorance,- who  cociid  place  t^e  salary  of  a  player  ^nd  the 
^thf%  rf  tht  clergy  on  the  same  .4>oci^ig !  -  For  this  reason  we  incline  to 
doubt  the  truth  of -the  anecdote.  As  to  Mr  James  Grant  Raymohd's  de. 
lence  of  players,  it  is  much  .too  natural,  to  form  a  subjc^  ot  pomplaint  \ 
and  as^to  his  .attack  upon  Jdmson,  it  h  much  too.  ridiculous  tp  excite  an/ 
.^he/  ieeUng  than  that  of  contempt..  \..'„         , , 

The  book  is  written  in  a  style,  afFe^edly  pompous  and  redundant^;  l^iit 
i^f^Qmns  matter  that  will  scarceiy  fail  to  inter9s.t  those  who  love  to 
ilfaaa  genius,  frqm/itsifirst  d^wn  to  its.  final  close.  We  must  j^st.  observq, 
ihat  an  jn4ecent,  s$^g,  from  a  comedy  o£Congrev6's,.is  most  unnecessarily 
^QA-ia>pfOpei;ly/iBtroducod,  jn  a  note,  because^  we  are  told,  that  one  of  Der- 
jno4y'«!wa3  writ;fi?Hii^  imitation  of  it  \.  For  our  |)ari,.vve'can  see  nq  sjmi- 
^■Atfity  .iietween  the  t^v^t  except  in  the  metrt^ !  .- 


the  BrrtjjJ^Fftf^  TrtumJrhnTfff  9t  thi  Wolden  WiftkifOidEft^aiiJI  BriMg 
Copies  hf  the  Lotidott'  OazifieSf  ■  t9ntitinin^  the  Accbmntt  bf  the  great , 
Fiffcrlts  trndgalitrnt  Bxfftntf  oftke  Brittih  Ffeeis-  dating  the  last  and 
present   W4r^  \£c.  i^c.'  Gfr.     Svo,    2S.     RivitigCoci>  Hatclunl^  -and 
--  Asperne.     t«\S5.  ^ 

'  WE'ahfto^nrc  this  work  to  the  Jjoblic  with  Very  great  plenorr^  deem- 
ing it,  ^th'tn*  hi  6bjedl9  and  execotioni  highly  uadable  ind  merico. 

'  The  eloqftcfil  and  cncrgetifr  add«*M  pr^ked  to  the  GazettM,  bespeaks 
the  writer  in  no  common  degree  impressed  with' the  Taloe  and  importance 
^fa'TdineprTnciplt  of  religion  to  direct  the  mind,  the  affe^ons,  and  The 
actions  ot  man,  in  every  sitoacion  of  life,  and  fee-  has  most  justly  consi. 
dercd  such  a  principle  eminently  nece^ary  to  <idfisuramate  the  chara^er  of 
i  warrior:  Wc  confidently  assert,  that  ho  one  whose  heart  is  already 
warm  with  admiration  of  the  sentiments  pecoliat-'t4  loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  pore  religion^  wil^  read  this  address  without  the  highest  satisfaction  ; 
and  that  ro  one  who  may  yet  require,  to  be  roased  to  a  higher  lore  of  svch 
sentiments,  is  likely  to  peruse  it  without  xieriving  impcoTement  to  his. 
mind' and  heart.  *  ' 

The  Gatettes  cc^stitttte  a  faithful  and  concise  record  of  the  perseTeritig 
fortitude,  undaunted  courage,  and  transcendent  skill  and  iildustry  of 
British  Seamen.  l*hey  also  present  us  with  those  pore  sentiments  of  h« 
nfanity  and  piety,  which  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  emanatioRS 
of  the-rhoman  heart ;  and  these,  if  it  were  possible,  s^enl  to  possess- an  ad- 
ditional attradireness  and  lustre,  mhen  employed  in  completing  and  adorn, 
ing' the  Ttianly  and  unaffe^ed  letters  of  a  Naval  Commander. . 

The  original  prayer  made  by  the  immortal  Nelson,  and  written  in  his 
private  diary,  just  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (which  the  compilers  of 
the  above  work  received  from  his  brother),  reminds  us  of  a  similar  proof 
given  by  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  of  a  lively  and  uniform  convi^ioa 
ot  God's  particular  providence,  and  of  patient  resignation  to  his  will, 
which  Mr.~  Addbon  has  quoted  in  the  Guardian.  9Fe  have  lived  to  wit. 
ncs5  the  same  high  and  edifying  example  in  a  Brittsb  chief! 

We  cannot  here  omit  to  observe,  that,  in  the  perusal  of  these  Lettera, 
we  have  noticed  one  most  curhns  and  most  ex t raordt'narj  ,cvcamstMnc^' 
namely,  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  is  the  enfy  Commanding  Officer  who,  in 
his  dispatches  to  the  Admiralty,  said  not  a  word  of  the  bravery  and  con- 
d\iA  of  his  officers  and  men  ;  though  not  one  of  the  Commanders,  we  wifl 
venture  to  af&rm,  was  under  greater  obligations  to  them  than  his  lordship  ; 
the  motive  Cor  such  unusual,  if  .nor  unprecedented,  silence,  we  shall  not 
attempt  10  explain. 

A  subfc'ription  has  been  set  on  foot,  by  a  nobleman  ever  a^re  in 
works  of  charity,  benevolence,  and  pat  fiotism,  for  the  budable  por^pse  of 
distributing  this  tra6^,  gratis,  atnong  our  sailors.  The  expence  of  such  a 
distribution  would  be  upwatds  of  t2oo/.>  and,  stratige  to  say,  little  moite 
than  300/.  have  been  yet  stibscribed !  Sufely  the  subsieribers  to  the  Fond 
at  Lloyd's  should  not  refuse  to  contribute  their  mite,  in  order  to  ai^rd^onc 
brave  sailors  the  exquisite  gratification  of  reading,  or  of  hearing'  read,  the 

gallant 
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Esllant  achievements  ofiheir  brethren  in  arms.     The  plan  reflpds   great 
onoui*  on  the  noble  individual  by  whom  it  was  devised ;  and  we  strenu* 
oasly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  and  ptionage  of  the  public. 

The  Forfst^Frjiner ;  or^  Timber  Qfwner's  Aisiitanti  being  a  Treatise  on 
the  Training  or  Management  of  British  Timber  TreeSy  njdhether  intended 
for  Use^  Ornament y  or  Shelter  ;  including  an  Explanation  of  the  Causes 
of  their  general  Diseases  and  EffedSy  *with  the  Means  of  Pretention, 
and  Remedies  inhere  pra^icable  :  also  an  Examination  of  the  Properties, 
of  English  Fir  Timber  i  nvith  Remarks  on  the  Defeffs  of  the  oldy  and . 
Outlines  of  a  neiv  Sys ferny  for  the  Management  of  Oak  Woods.  With 
eight  explanatory  Plates.  By  William  Pontey,  Forest- Pruner  to  the. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  &c.  &c.  Pp.277.  8vo.  (No  date  nor  price  primed  J. 
White. 

IF  Mr.  Pontey  handles  his  knife  as  well  as  the  writer  of  this  book  (for 
it  is  not  in  the  plain  style  of  a  nurseryman  or  planter)  dire^ls  his  pen^  we 
should  have  no  objedion  to  recommend  him  as  a  pruner  for  all  the  old, 
deformed,  and  otherwise  useless  trees  iii  the  united  kingdom.  Of  the 
great  importanee  of  English  timber,  and  the  necessity  of  improving  its 
caltivation,  we  wfcre  fully  sensible  long  before  we  knew  any  thing- 
of  the  forest. pruner  to  his  Grace  of  Bedford.  We  should  therefore  hail, ' 
with  an  honest  patriotic  zeal,  great  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  • 
dbjed,  the  appearance  of  any  pradical  treatise  on  forest  trees,  that  would 
promise  that  certain  and  speedy  melioration,  which  we  well  know  that  « 
proper  application  of  the  modern  discoveries  in  science  would  effeS.  It  is  • 
to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  Pcntey's  Forest-Pruner  contains  no  proof  of  be^. 
ing  sudi  a  treatise.  His  theoretical  speculations  are  not  only  superficial/ 
bbt  often  highly  dangerous,  and  he  appears  ignorant,  that  philosophers  have 
observed  and  treated  on  the  food  and  growth  ^  plants  and  trees  with  much 
more  accuracy  of  discrimination  than  he  has  evinced.  From  Mr.  Knight 
he  might  have  learned  much  mofe  i:orred  ideas  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
'  the  sap  of  trees,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  evolved.  He  should  have 
known  that  the  leaves  serve  not  only  as  lungs,  but  as  a  stomach  to  the 
plants,  in  -which  its  juices  are  elaborated  and  assimilated,  to  form  the 
annual  growth  of  the  tree.  We  doubt  not,  indeed,  that  the  author's 
manual  method  of  pruning  the  branches  may  be  attended  with  the  best 
effed^s,  but  tjiat  is  no  confirmation  of  his  theoretical  reveries;  yet  we  are- 
certain  that  even  his  pruning  system  must  be  conduded  with  more  judg. 
ment  than  his  diredions  would  teach  us  to  believe.  As  to  his  proposal  ibr 
scarifying  bark.bound  trees,  the  measure  is  certainly  pradlicablfy  and»  pro* 
perly  executed,  might  be  highly  useful  in  certain  cases ;  but  we  muse 
assert,  tbit  were  it  not  performed  in  a  much  superior  manner  to  that  here 
prescribed^  01  rather  vaguely  mentioned,  the  timber  of  all  'such  unfoftu. 
nate  tijSQs  would  inevitably  and  irrecovtfrably  be  ruined !  This  writer 
displays^  both  a  considerable  talent  and  propensity  for  satire,  which  aie 
net  very  becoming  in  a  mere  pradlical  gardener.  Satirists  are  neither 
olthe  same  species,  genus,  nor  even  class  01  naturalists,  to  which  our  author, 
osghc  more  properly  to  belong  ;  we  of  course  pass  over  all  his  pointed  . 
saicasms  on  plasters  and  compositions  for  wounded  trees,  since  he  is  re- 
iofta^ly  cMiged  to  acknowledge  their  ntilhy  in  particular,  casesj  bat  then 
iicu  zcni,  toip  »ni.  Y  it 
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it  most  b^  a  plaster  of  his  own  prescription!  In  jastice  to  tbe^aothory  or 
artist,  we  must  observe,  that  the  plates  are  neatly  executed,  aod  that  .four 
of  them  represent  very  distindlly,  the  effedl  of  branches,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  kfiots,  in  fir  timber,  with  which  every  carpenter  is  but  too  well 
acquainted.  His  proposal  for  instituting  a  British  Timber  Society  meeU 
our  most  cordial  approbation,  apd  we  devoutly  hope  that  sonoe  such  mea« 
sure  will  speedily  be  adopted,  by  all  the  truly  patriotic  nobienoen  through* 
out  the  united  kingdom.  We  are  well  assured,  that  in  such  an  event, 
the  summits  of  our  highest  mountains  could  be  made  to  rear  trees  fit  to 
bear  the  thunders  of  Britain  against  tyranny  4ind  injustice  to  the  remotest 
quarters  o£  the  globe. 

A  Short  Treatise  oh  setveral  Improvement i  recently  made  in  Hot^boutes^  hj 
nvbkb  from  four-Jiftbs  to  nine ~  tenths  of  the  Fuel  commonly  used  twill 
he  sa*ved  ;  Timty  Labour y  and  Ex  pence  y  greatly  lessened ;  all  nvbich  are 
a^plicahl'.ta  Hot  ^houses  already  ereffed^  or  to  the  CenttruSion  of  Nenu 
Hot  chouses.  Illustrated  'with  nine  large  Plates,  By  J.  Loudon,  Author 
of  Observations  on  Planting,  &c.  and  Designs  of  Rural  Improve* 
ments.     Pp.  271.     8vo.  12s.     Longman. 

THIS  book  corresponds  with  its  title  ;  and  the  prad^ical  improvemenrt 
which  are  hereproposcd,  will  unquestionably  produce  advantages  highly  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  all  th6se  interested  in  horticulttvre.  The  particular  nature 
of  this  new  plan  for  hot.house  stoves,  being  illustrated  with  well.executed 
plates,  is,  therefore,  incapable  of  analysis.  Our  ingenious  author  has  also 
construdM  models  of  his  improvements,  by  means  of  which  every  me. 
chanic  may  apply  them  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  his  pe- 
culiar situation.  The  work  is  a  simple  and  practical  treatise,  very  well 
adapted  for  general  use. 

DIVINITY. 


A  Brief  Treatise  oft  Death,  philosophically  y  morally,  and  praSically  tmt^ 
sidered.  By  Robert  Fellowes,  A.M.  Oxon.  izmo.  Mawman* 
1805. 

THE  well-known  abilities  of  Mr,  Fellowes  have  here  been  exerted  on 
a  subjedl  of  general  interest  and  importance  to  all  the  sons  of  Adam. 
The  subjed  is  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  we  should  have  expede4  from 
such  a  scholar ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  this  little  work  will  meet  with 
the  suooess  to  which  its  merits  so  justly  entitle  it. 

A   Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St,  Mary,  Shre^a/sbmry,  tn 
Tbursdayy  December  ^,  1805.     By  John   Brickdale  Blake#ay,  M.A.  \ 
>  Minister  of  the  said  Parish.     8vo.  is.  6d.     Longman  and  Co.  180$* 

THE  preacher  has  taken  a  suitable  opportunity  of  impressii^  fif^his  can* 
gregation  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  their  Creator  for  the  vast  favoocs  whkll» 
from  time  to  time,  he  has  showered  down  upon  thia  natioq.  HewfOQ» 
ritem  too,  with  becoming  energy,  to  receive  such  favours  with  httOHUtfn 
as  well  as  gr^titude^  and  not  to  leiidei  them  a  subje^  foi  /raift#«-Wb|r. 

docs- 


daei  not  Mr.Btakeway  prefix  theosual  epithet  6{ Ri^er^dhtioTt  his  name  t 
The  omission  is^  on  many  accounts^  improper ;  and^  on  none,  justifiable. 

Uiligion  essential  to  the  temporal  Happinets  of  a  NatUwi  A  Sermon  freachm 
ed  August  the  I  itb,  180^9  ^^  Orantbam,  be/ore  tbe  Boston  Loyal  yolum 
teersy  on  Permanent  Duty  then.  By  Saniuel  Partridge,  M»/l.  F.S.Ai 
Vicar  of  Boston,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Corps,  fivo.  Riringtoof* 
1805. 

THE  ground.work  of  this  Sermon  is  taken  from  the  French  of  ^rtheaa, 
with  whose  works  Mr.  Partridge  is  well  acquainted.     It  is  written  in 
plain  and  perspicuous  language,  and  is,  in  all  respeAs,  well  adapted  to  the 
!  .  porpose  for  which  it  was  composed^ 

A  Sermtn,  freacbed  before  tbe  Aldermen  and  Ctixporatton  of  Grantbamf 
on  Sunday  ibe  2ist  of  Oaob^r^  1 804.     By  the  Revj  Robert  Lascelles 
I  Catr,  Chaplain  |o  Earl  Clanwilliam,.  and  to  Lord  Muidipi  4(0.  Vt^ 

20.    IS.  dd.     White.     1805. 

I  THIS  Sermon  was  printed  at  the  particular  request  of  the  Cdrporsltioti 
of  Grantham ;  and.  from  the  judicious  and  impressive  manner  in  which  th^ 
preacher  enforces  the  duty  of  magutrates,  it  is  likely  to  produ^  a  pertna- 

\     aantiy  beneficial  efleA. 

A  Sermon,  freacbed  at  tbe  Scots   Cburcb,    London  H^alli  cm  Tburtdaj 
I  December  tbe  ^ib,  1 805,  beingtbe  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Thankim 

giving.    By  Robert  Young,  D.D.    Fp«  24.    4to.  Longman,  HunCi 
Rees  and  Orme.     1805. 

THIS  Sermon  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Earl  of  tnvemessi 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Loyal  North  Brltonsi  before  whont 
it  was  preached,  and  at  whose  desire  it  was  published.  Dr.  Young  en. 
tercains  a  profound  veneration  for  the  royal  lineage  of  the  Duke,  adorned' 
f  by  eminent  talents  and  ardent  patriotism.  The  text  is  taken  £roat 
I  Chronicles  xxix.  13,  14. 

'*  The  piety  of  the  King  of  Israel,**  the  preacher  observes,  "  was  ati 
ornament  to  his  crown,  and  a  blessing  to  his  people."  The  numerous  and 
imporunt  mercies  which  had  soothed  his  heart  and  signalized  his  reign^  ' 
demanded,  on  the  part  of  both  sovereign  and  people,  a  suitable  acknow. 
ledgment  of  humility  and  gratitude  to  their  author :  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  King  pour^  forth  his  soul  in  the  words  of  the  text,  to 
which  we  refer  our  Christian  readers.  **  Such,"  continues  Dr.  Young, 
*^  was  the  becoming  language  of  tbis  father  of  his  country,  on  a  day  x>f 
national  thanksgiving  unto  God.  Such  also  is  the  language  of  the  mo- 
narch upon  the  British  Tbrons,  whose  piety  sheds  a  lustre  on  his  yir. 
t(^8  {he  should  have  said  his  other  virtues,  for  piety,  our  duty  to  God 
is  a  virtue),  and  whose  life  grows  dearer  to'  us  with  his  a^.  This  day 
doth  he  call  on  Britain  to  acknowledge,  with  her  Sovereign,  that  dutr 
which  hath  crowned  oor  warriors  witS  viAory,  and  that  judgment  whica 
lath  veiled  the  splfenddar  of  the  triumph  with  sorrow  for  tbe  fallen.  TUs 
isiy  a»  wecnUediip^Q  t^^oencempLitc  out  lituntioivaai  Utisii^  at  « 

'  Yi  .,.^  Priori, 
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nation,  and  tbe  dati^s  wkich  devolre  on  us  as  the  snbjcAs  of  God  and  tiic'j 
children  of  hi&  mercy."  I 

Fjcom  this  brief  sj^ccimcn,  oar  readers  will  give  n$  credit,  when  we  i 
affirm,  that  on  the  present  occa&ton.  Dr.  Yoang  acquitted  himself  with  much  i 
eloquence  and  address.     He  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  r  akticu. 
LAR  Providence  which  frequently  inteirapts  the  ordinary  coarse  ofi 
human  affairs.  ^  i 

Sacred  History^  in  Familiar  Dialogtus^  f'jr  the  Ini1ru3ion  of  ChtUrem 
and  Youth,  By  the  late  Miss  H.  Neale,  with  a  Recommendatory  Pre. 
face  by  the  Rev.  John  Ryland,  D-D.  2  vols.  iimo.  7$.  Gardiner, 
1806. 

THESE  Dialogues  arc  written  in  a  plain  and  easy  style,  and  are  very 
well  calculated  not  only  for  children,  but  for  the  instruAion  of  othen, 
who  may  have  negle^ed  to  acquire  that  religious  instnidion  which  it  is 
so  necessary  for  every  one  to  obtain. 

MEDICINE. ' 


A  PraSical  Account  of  a  Remittent  Fe<ver  frequently  occurring  among  the 
Troopir  tn  this  Climate,  By  Thomas  Sutton,  M.D.  Pp.  42..  8to.  I 
Robinson.     i8o6. 

BRIEF,  yet  accurate,  clinical  account  of  a  Remittent  Fever,  which  I 
^  has  repeatedly  occurred  to  the  author  in  his  pradice  as  physician  to 
the  Forces.  Iris  evidently  one  of  thclegitimate  offsprings  of  that  great  ^ra^. 
rator  morhorum,  c^Id,  and  is  f^  a  disease^ of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
military  in  this  climate,  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year."  The  cases 
here  reported  occurred  in  the  General  Military  Hospital  at  Deal.  Dr. 
Sutton  thinks  this  disease  contagious,  from  the  following  reasons :  **  While 
patients  labouring  under  this  fever  were  in  the  Deal  hospital  (though 
not  over-crowded)  where  ventilation,  fumigation,  sand  cleanliness  were' 
much  attended  to,  the  medical  mates  and  hospital  servants  very  rarely 
remained  long  unir.fed^ed.  It  attacks  great  numbers,  of  one  regiment, 
while  others  under  similar  external  circumstances  continue  free  from  it; 
and  it  has  never  been  propagated  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  infeded  regiments."  Hence,  it  is  inferred,  that  its  sphere  is 
very  limited,  that  it  is  hot  produced  wholly  by  the  qualities  of  thf  air  or 
the  sea^ii,  but  that  its  existing  cnuse  is  contagion.  '*  It  is  a  ferer  of 
the  remittent  kind,  of  uncertain  duration,  mostly,  with  remissions  by  daj, 
and*  night  exacerbations.  Death  frequently  happens  within  a  week,  and 
sometimes  so  early  as  the  third  day.  Symptoms  of  inflammation  arc  not 
always  apparent  at  first,  but  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  manifest  them- 
selves sufficiently.  Comparative  estimate  of  mortality,  when  treated  as 
typhus,  about  one-third  died ;  the  saipe  plan,  more  moderated  by  less 
opium,  &c.  one.fifth;  when  as  synochus,  beginning  with  moderate  bleed. 
ings,  and  evacuants,  and  ending  with  the  usual  remedies  for  typhus,  one. 
seventh;  when  treated  by  veneseftion,  as  the  principal  remedy,  in  the 
worst  cases*  not  ab6ve'oncin  twtntj  dicd«^^G^t  of  seventy,  apptrently* 

severe 
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levere  cases  of  the  disease,  re€eived  into  the  hos^ntal  ziWvt  same  tine,  by 

the  judicious  use  of  the  lancet'^  and  some  little  auxiliaries,  sdch  as.pedi- 
'^fciviunii  warm  bath,  fomentations,  blisters,  and  slight  purgatives,   every 

patient  recovered.  From  fourteen  to  sixty  ounces  of  blood  have  been 
jlaken  from  a  patient  with  the  happiest  effefts ;  and,  in  one  case,  in 
^^nsequence  of  two  relapses,  above  1 14  ounces  were  taken  in  the  course  of 
*"two  weeks.  Qften  thirty  ounces  were  taken  in  a  day,  in  the  first  stages  of 
*5flie  disease.      In  certain  cases,  however,  of  this  fever,  where  the  afliedion 

of  the  breast  is  atterxled  by  a  kind  of  wheezing  noise  In  respiration,  as  if 

the  patient  was  asthmatic  ;  and  where  thetcough  and  expe^oration  have 
- -the  appearance  of  catarrh,  vencse^ion  has  been  found  less  advantageous. 
^Id  most  cases  also,  opium,  in  any  form,  does  not  seem  suited  to  this  dis. 
'■Case,  nor  have  barks  and  wine  tlietr  usual  good  effe^s.     Copious  bleed. 

ings,  occasionally  accompanied  by  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  are  the  sole 

cffeAual  remedies  for  this  /ever. 

Dr.  Sutton  has  given  the  medical  world,  divested  of  all  theoretical  spe- 
^lation^  a  plain,  practical  account  of  a  remittent  fever  that  predominates 
'during  the  winter  season  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country;  aifdwe  hope 

that  it  will  be   very  generally  studied  by  country  praAi tinners,  who, 

perhaps^  too  often  led  by-  the  opinions  of  voluminous  and  noisy  writers, 

Ca^ise  rather  mechanically,  and  prescribe  indiscriminately  the  use  of 
rks  and  wine,  not  less  to  the  danger  of  the  patient's  life  than  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  purse.  This  small  tra^  is  worth  volumes  of  theories, 
fralculated  only  to  inflame  the  iyiagination,  without  informing  the  judg- 
ment. 

POETRY. 


.  The  Death  rf  the  Hero^     Verses  to  the  Memory  of  Lord  Vircount  Uelsan. 
4to.     pp.  8.     IS.     Baldwins.     1806. 

THAT  the  praise  of  mediocrity  to  a  poet  is  not  very  acceptable,  we  are 
aware;  but  it  is  all  we  can  conscientiously  bestow  on  the  author  of 
^  these  verses,  which  have  nothing  striking,,  either  in  thought,  sentiment^ 
*  or  harmony,  to  entitle  them  to  distin^ion.  The  subjtff-^  however,  is  so 
;  grateful  to  the  heart  of  a  Briton,  as  easily  to  lead  his  head  to  overlook  any 
^  little  defers  in  the  mode  of  treating  it. 

Poems^  dfidicatedy  hy  Permission^  to  Her  Grafe  tie  Duchest  of  Manchester* 
By  Henry  Fox  Cooper,  izmo.  Pp.  104.  Cadell  and  Davies,Lon. 
flon;  Kpott  and  Lloyd,  Birmingham.     1805* 

THE  dedication,  devoid  of  fulsome  flattery,  pays  a  tribute  of  justice  to 
the  virtues  of  the  bard's  amiable  and  noble  patroness.  In  his  preface,  he  tclli 
tis,  and  he  tells  the  truth,  that  "  his  aim  has  been  invariably  toinculcat^ 
the  divine  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  to  disseminate  the  godlike  attri. 
tptes  of  charity,  benevolence,  and  humanity."  The  poems  are  not  defi- 
cicnt  either  in  spirit  or  in  harmony ;  and  are  alike  creditable  to  th^  ^uthbr^ 
|bili  tics^  principles,  and  fcelhigs, 
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SEVERAL  of  these  poems  display  evident  marks  of  geoiosj  And  ex. 
hibit  undoubted  proofs  of  a  heart  warmed  with  sensibility*  Most  of  them 
have  consi4erable  merits.  *^  Blue-eyed  Maryj"  which  seems  to  be  a 
^rody  of  the  well.known  song  of  the  Race-Horse,  is  one  of  the  best. 
The  bard's  enthusiastic  zeal  for  freedom^  however,  carries  him  rather  too 
iar,  when  it  leads  him  to  sing  the  praises  of  rehelliom.  We  allude  to 
the  verses  Ofi  ^'  American  Independency."  We  shall  extra6i  the  ppeliioal 
fddress  ^ '  to  a  Bald-headed  poetical  Friend^"  for  its  wbimicalitj  s 

f'  Whene'er  a  n^oont  rich  dre  contains. 

Of  ticcs  and  shrubs  'tis  ever  bare  : 
60  where  we  find  poetic  brain^, 

We  seldom  see  luxuriant  hair. 
.  Perhaps  the  heat  which  minerals  yield. 

The  vegetative  power  destroys. 
So  where  poetic  fire's  concealed, 

The  surface  oft  uncover'd  lies. 
The  mount  is  too  an  emblem  meet. 

Of  his  reward  who  strikes  the  lyrci 
For,  in  those  days,  howe'er  replete 

The  bard  may  be  with  innate  fire. 
Yet  will  his  covering,  spite  of  all  his  care. 
Prove  bot  too  often,  like  the  mountain's — ^bare*" 
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TO   TBK   EDITOR. 

ViNDfcATiOK  OP  Lord  Dorchb^tbii's  Conduct  in  Cakada. 

Sir, 

HAVING  alwavs  considered  the  Anli-Jcfccpbln  Eevie^  as  devoted  to  Ike 
cause  of  truth*  religion,  and  moralky,  it  was  with  Che  otmort  astnniAr 
nept,  that  I  saw  in  jaar  review  of  Beatson's  Nayal  and  Military  Menooirt, 
ia  most  viruleot  and  ipjpripus  attack  upon  the  reputatioa  of  a  highly  diatin* 
Ipsished  and  most  speiitonoQs :  tpilitary  charader.  That  your  piiblii»ti<»| 
was  made  the  vehicle  qf  such  an  attach  is  a  cirpumstanoe  wJuoh  I  attribolf 
foldy  to  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  the  utter  impossibility,  of  prevcutiDg 
inisreprescntation  from  sometimes  finding  its  way  into  compihitiona  of  89 
extensive  and  miscellaneous  a  nature.  In  th^  articlp  I  allude  to,  Mr.  Beat* 
ion  Is  censured  ^r  attributing  to  ^  Opyernor  of  Canada  (now  Lord  Dor* 
iDhester)  merit  which  belonged  (o  others ;  and  this  gallant  o^cer  is  aocoacd 
ftf  having,  by  his  "  almost  unparalleled  blunder^,  paistaken  copfidenoe  and 
fecurity,  weakness,  want  of  foresight,  energy,  andcoptrivance,  lost  us  evei|r 
voat  in  that  extensiye  province,  Quebec  alone  excepted,  which  was  saved 
tf  other  ^ds/'  The  writer  who  advanced  such  a  charge  could  have  no 
want  of  dispo^on  to  adduce  fads  in  its  support.    One  fad,  and  one  oidy, 

t  ventured  to  state;  that  the  gates  of  Quebec  remained  open  for  twenty* 
rtkbnrs  after  Cobt  '         -  . .    -      -       . .  .     ^ 


Colonel  An^dd  appeared  before  it,  which  officer,  tpgedber 
ivith'fbe  CfMocU  he  aoamioned  m  the  occaiiop,  concei?iog  Ibfttlie  gatef 
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^jwe  left  open  as  a  decoy,  ncgledked  to  improve  so  favourable  an  opportanitjr 
or  taking  the  place,  and  ever  after  regretted  that  he  had  consulted  his  officers 
upon  the  occasion.  Biit  it  seems  that  the  Governor  was  absent  from 
C^uebec  (on  another  service)  at  this  time.  How  then  is  the  neglea  to  shut 
>hc  gates,  imputable  to  him  ?  Why,  forsooth,  "  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
tvas  panic  struck :  and  had  received  no  %nstru6iionsfrom  the  Governor  alomt 
the  safety  of  the  place:*  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  instruc- 
tions, from  an  absent  governor  of  a  town,  arc  necessary  to  be  given  to^ 
lieutenant-governor  to  shut  its  gates  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  j  or  that 
anegled  to  give  such  instrudtions  can  be  imputed  to  the  former  as  a  fault. 
The  evident  disposition  to  cavil  aud  to  calumniate,  wh^ch  is  thus  displayejl 
by  the  writer  ot  the  article,  renders  it  almost  superfluous  to  say  any  thing 
further  in  answer  to  the  general  charge  j  but  I  cannor  refrain  from  troubling 
jou.  Sir,  with  some  indisputable  fa6ts,  which  prove  the  charafter  of  Lora 
Dwchester  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  is  here  ascribed  to  bim. 

From  the  authentic  records  of  1775  and  1776,  it  appears  that  General 
Carleton,  with  two  weak  though  gallant  regiments,  amounting  together  to 
about  800  men,  defended  the  entrance  into  the  province  of  Cluebec  to  the 
last  extremity;  that  Forts. St.  John  and  Chamble  being  compelled  to  sur- 
render (the  former  after  a  vtry  gallant  defence),  the  whole  ot  the  above 
force  was  made  prisoners  of  war ;  that  the  Governor  having  then  no  other 
ineans  of  saving  the  province  than  by  defending  Quebec,  with  inexpressible 
dilHculty  entered  that  town,  which  was  besieged  by  Arnold,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  found  divided  in  their  sentiments,  a  party  of  them 
naving  formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  and  being  in  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  issued  an  order  that 
«very  man  who  did  not  enter  his  name  into  the  list  of  the  militia,  should 
.quit  the  town;  an  order  which,  by  getting  rid  of  the  disafFeded  party,  was 
considered  as  the  means  of  saving  the  place. 

The  *Govrrnor  having,  by  the  measure  above-mentioned,  both  got  rid  of 
tbe^  disafj^ded  inhabitants,  and  formed  the  loyalists  into  a  militia  corps, 
which  was  strengthened  by  about  450  seamen,  landed  from  a  frigate,  a 
sloop  of  war,  and  some  merchant  vessels  |  and  also  by  a  few  naarines,  in- 
valids, and  some  very  slender  remains  ot*  a  new  corps  raised  by  Lieute* 
Bant-Colonel  Maclean :  with  this  force,  not  exceeding  1500  men,  he  de- 
fended Quebec  from  November  to  May,  aud  repulsed  the  enemy  in  an 
attempt  to  storm  the  town,  when  Montgomery,  the  General  of  the  latter, 
was  killed.  At  length,  the  arrival  of  one  company  of  the  2dth  regiment 
enabled  bim  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  drive  the  American  army  out  of  the 
|>rovince. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Governor  repelled  the  attempt  to  storm  the 
town,  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  shew,  whether  he  can  justly  be  charged 
with  a  "  want  offoresight."  Expeding  that  the  principal  attack  would  be 
made  on  the  Lower  Town,  at  each  end  of  it,  and  that  the  chief  effort  would 
he  at  the  south  end,  which  was  proteded  by  two  barriers,  distant  from 
each  other  about  200  yards,  be  caused  a  narrow  road,  between  those  hax^ 
tiers,  to  be  enfiladed  by  a  24  pounder,,  pointed  out  of  a  window  of  a  strong 
log-hoQse,  in  such  a  manner  as  completely  to  rake  the  whole  level  between 
the  barriers ;  and  he  direded  the  guard  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  outer 
post,  and  its  gates  to  be  left  open.  Here  it  was  that  Montgomery  expedcd 
(he  greatest  resistance  ^  but  finding  the  post  deserted,  he  impetuously 
fush^d  in  i  tod  go  etfb^udlly  did  some  Biitiih  lesmeDj  placed  ta  the  log* 
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^ouse  to  work  the  gan^  do  thdr  duty,  that,  by  the  fir^t  di^diarge  of  gnpe« 
shot;  both  he  and  his  principal  officers  were  swept  off,  and  an  immediate 
retreat  was  the  consequence.  At  the  same  time.  General  Arnold  led  an 
attack  on  the  north  end  of  the  Lower  Town,  and  forced  the  barrier ;  but 
the  weak  and  improvident  Governor  sent  3  detachment  from  the  Upper 
Town  to  fall  on  his  rear,  when  Arnold  was  wounded,  and  many  of  Ciis 
troops  killed  and  taken  prisoners.  From  this  time,  the  siege  was  converted 
into  a  blockade.        . 

Another  circumstance  which  occurred  daring  the  siege  desenres  to  be 
taaentiooed.  When  the  joint  attack  was  made  b^  Montgomery  and  Arnold 
upon  the  Lower  Town,  a  party  was  permitted,  through  the  negligence  or 
the  treachery  of  the  officer  at  the  barrier,  to  pass  throngh  the  embrasures,  the 
guns  not  having  been^  discharged ;  at  this  critical  moment  the  Governor 
ordered  a  detachment  to  march  through  a  gate  of  the  Upper  Town,  and  fall 
upon  their  rear  j  this  movement  was  so  decisive  that  Morgan,  who  com- 
manded the  party  of  the  enemy,  found  himself  compelled  to  surrender 
!without  resistance.  ^ 

Judge  now.  Sir,  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  that  Quebec '' was  saved  by 
other  hands"  than  those  of  General  Carleton. 

For  the  ability,  firmness,  justice,  and  ipoderation,  displayed,  by  ^his 
gallant  Officer  in  so  critical  and  arduous  a  situation,  for  his  highly  meritbri- 
pus  condu6l  afterwards,  as  Commander  in  Chief  at  New  York,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  British  Peerage,  and  appointed  Governor- General  of  all 
our  remaining  Colonies  if)  North  America,  which  commission  he  held  for 
ten  years,  discharging,  during  that  time,  the  duties  of  the  important  trust 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  afford  the  most  perfed  satisfa^on,  both  to  the 
Government,  and  to' the  people  over  whom  he  was  placed. 
^  I  might  also  mention.  Sir,  as  another  instance  of  the  *'  want  qfforesigkf^ 
in  General  Carleton,  that  he  not  only  foresaw  the  rebellion  which  after^ 
3)vards  broke  out  in  the  American  States,  but  so  early  as  the  year  17^7,  by 
a  letter  dated  February  15,  in  that  year  (which  letter  I  have  seen),  warned 
General  Gage,  then  Commander  in  Chief  in  those  States,  of  the  impending 
danger  5  suggesting,  at  the  lime,  measures  of  precaution,  which,  ifthejr 
had  been  adopted,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  haVe  given  a  very  dif- 
ferent turn  to  ther  war. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  Editor,  stated  with  fidelity  the  services  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester, I  confide  in  your  love  of  trufth  for  pomparing  carefully  this  state- 
ment with  the  historical  documents  of  the  day ;  and  if,  after  the  most  cri« 
tical  examination,  ^ou  shall  find  I  have  not  exaggerated  bis  services,  I  an^ 
persuaded,  from  my  knowledge  of  your  principles,  that  yoa  will,  in  your 
next  Number,  correA  the  error  into  which  you  have  been  inadvertency 
led,  and  not  sufier  your  misguided  opinion  to.  mislead  the  future  historian, 
ivho  may  seek  in  your  pages  for  truth  to  dire£^  his  pen.  ysaiTAS^ 

,  SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 


REDUCED  p  the  necessity,  from  the  flnavoidablc  length  of  several 
,^  important  articles  reviewed  in  the  present  Number,  of  either  postl 
f>oning  many  others  intended  for  insertionj  or  of  omitting  our  Pblitical 
Summary^  we  have  preferred  th^  formeri  fiom  a  convi^ion  thaf  the  times  are 
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socriticali  that  Europe  is  in  a  state>  at  once  ao  extraordioaryy  andso.alarm* 
ingi  as  CO  call  for  the  exc^rtions  of  cytry  public  writer  to  rouse  his  coun. 
trjmen  to  a  just  sense  of  their  situation,   and  to  throw  all  the  light  in 
his  power  on  ihe  existing  state   of  things ; — with  a  view  to  enable  our 
Statesmen  toprofirby  the  past,  and,  to  provide  for  the  future.— That  flimsy 
mask,  which  concealed  the  real  views  of  Prussia,  for  a  short  time,  from 
superficial  observers,  and  imposed  on  the  <//Wrw<!7/ politicians  of-  this  coun- 
.try,  who  hailed  her  ^rw^rwc/  and  admired  her  <aW;;w,    has   been  very 
speedily  removed,  by  the  improvident  haste  of  her  worthy  ally,  Buona. 
parte,  who  has  confirmed  to  the  world,  the  truth  of  our  statement*,    that 
she  had  submitted  to  the  horrible  degradation  of  robbing  an  independent 
Power  (for  whose  interest  she  professed  2L^mo^t  friendly  regard),  of  hit 
dominfons,  from  the  want  of  spirit  to  resist  that  robbery  of  herself,  which 
the  Imperial  Plunderer  of  Europe  had  resolved  to  commit.— //^/y6>'z;^r  is^ 
as  we  affirmed,  ceded  by  France'to  Prussiq^  m  full  sovereignty,  in  rettirn 
for  Ansfacby  Bayreuth^  and  Cle'vtSy  and  for  some  other  sacrifices,  for  the 
completion  of  which  the   Hanoverian  fortress  of  Hameln  is  retained  as  a 
pledge !  I ! — It  would«  we  repeat,  be  difficult   to  fipd,  in  the  annals  of 
Europe,  so  flasrant  an  instance  of  baseness,  cowardice,  and  fraud,  as  this 
transadion  exhibits  to,  the  eyes  of  a  wondering  and  a  trembling  Conti* 
Dent.  — Whole  nations  are  now  transferred  like  herds  of  cattle,  without 
asking  their  consent,  or  listening  to  their  complaints; — the  state  of  the 
^vages  of  Africa,  the  objeds  of  such  warm  regard  to  our  meelT  philan. 
thropists,  is  enviable,  compared  with  that  of  the  subjugated  inhabitants  of 
the  Continent,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Bay  of  Naples. — His  Pros. 
siao  Majesty  may,  possibly,  plead,  that  as  he  tough t  the  people  of  An* 
spach,  he  had  a  right  to  sell  them  ; — be  it  so ;  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny 
;bat  a  people  who  submit  to  be  bougbtyiao^t  richly  deserve  to  be  $oU,  Bat 
.this  accursed  revolutionary  pradUce,  by  which  the  allegiance  of  millions 
of  intelledlual  beings,  of  beings  endued  with  perceptive  and  reasoning 
facoJties;  of  beings  who  din  feel  too,  as  well  as  think  and  argue,  is  can^ 
.signed  by  one  master  to  another,  with  as  little  ceremony,  as   a  bale  of 
goods ;  destroys  the  link  which  connefts  the  subjeft  with  the  sovereign } 
relaxes  the  bonds  of  reciprocal  duty ;  loosens  the  ties  of  subordination ; 
xogis  up  the  very  principle  of  civilized  society ;  and  has  a  diredl  ten. 
(Icncy  to  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  social  compaA.     It  throws  us  back 
fenturies,  to  those  periods  of  early  barbarism,  when  fear  was  the  only 
principle  of  obedience,  the  sword  the  only  symbol  of  command,  and  con- 
quest theronly  right  of  dominion.     It  sandifies,  indeed,  that  leading  ar^ 
tide  of  the  Jacobinical  Creed,  which  enforces  the  iacred  duty  ofinsurrec* 
tion;  and  it  almost  renders  rebellion  a  virtue.     With  what  confidence, 
let  us  ask  this  unwise  and  unstable  Monarch,  can  he  look  for  love  or  for 
sumbission,  to  subje^s,  however  mild  his  rule,  or  merciful  his  sway,  when 
he  proves,  by  his  condud,  to  the  meanest  capacity  amongst  them,  that 
he  regards  them  as  objeds  of  merchaudi%e^-  to  be  transferred,  sold,  or 
^changed,  at  his  will  and  pleasure  ?    Will  they  not,  by  a  very  natural 
process  of  the  mind,  be  led  to  conclude,  that,  if  i&/  has  a  right  so  to  dispose 
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'^ib/im,  they  most  Jiarc  an  fqaal  right  to  dispose  of  themsehes  f — Vivf 
they  not  farther  be,  very  excasablyy  betrayed,  by  snch  conduA,  ioto  the 
adoption  of  this  dangerous  inference, — that,  if  he  wants  the  inclination 
Or  the  spirit  to  defend  their  liberties  and  the'tr  independence^  he  can  have 
no  reason  to  expeft  that  they  should  expose  their  lives   in  defence  of  hit 
irfrone  and  of  his  power  ? — ^To  see  snch  a  broad  line  of  distinftion  thus 
l!rawn  by  the  hand  of  a  Sovereign ^  between  the  governors  and  xhegoverme/, 
and  fuel  thus  supplied  by  the  occupier  of  a  throne,  for  setting /re  to  thefoMr 
corners  of  Europe^  was  more  than  the  most  sanguine  of  the  primitive  Jaco. 
%irts,  more  than  Brissot  himself,  could  have  eipeded. — If  the  reign  of  L/. 
i^rty  and  Efna/ity  existed  at  this  time  in  France,  any  where  but  at  the  head  of 
the  Imperial  ChsTrter,  the  bust  of  Frederick  JVilliam  would,  no  doubt,  be  ho- 
^urcd  with  a  conspicuous  niche  in  the  HaH  of  the  Jacobins,  and  a  rever- 
%ionary  place  for  his  ashes  be  secured  in  the  Pantheon  of  Paris ! — Mistaken 
Monarch ! — If  your  own  ruin  were  to  be^  the  only  consequence  of  your 
fatal  policy,  your  fall  would  excite  tio  pity,  nor  would  the  voice  of  pa- 
triotism be  uplifted  to  avert  your  fate.  But,  unhappily,  your  fate  is  inti- 
Xnately  connefted  with  that  of  civilized  Europe;  your  condud,  therefore, 
1>ecomes  a  common  concern ; — all  have  a  right  to  admonish  you  of  your 
Errors — as  all  have  an  interest  in  preserving  you  from  destruAioo ! — It 
is  now  manifest  to  the  world,    that  the  jealousy  of  France  is  eflfedtoally 
toused  against  Prussia  ;  and,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  Corsican's  disposition 
Hid  not  sufficiently  assure  us  of  the  fad,  the  experience  <Jf  years  must  have 
lprp4uced  the  conviction,  xhztYixs  'vengeance,  though  policy  may  lull  it  to 
ileep  for  a  while,  ne^er  dies  V — it  is  insatiable  and  immortal  as  his  hatredm 
^russfa,  then,  may  be  convinced,  that  she  is  indebted,  even  for  the  present 
irj^<r<?^i/ moderation  of  the  Usurper's  conduA  towards  her,  solely  totheinfln. 
^nce  Which  the  unshaken  virtue,  and  determined  resolution  of  the  Russian  Km. 
^rbr,  have  at  this  moment,  over  his  sanguinary  councils,  and  his  destniAiVc 
^tojcfts.    She  must  take  her  choice  between  a  diredl  offensive  and  defensive 
Sdlrance  with  France,  and  a  cordial  and  vigorous  system  of  amity  and  co.ope. 
ration  with  Russia.   Half-measulr^,  and  a  wavering  policy,  will  no  longer 
t^yail  her ;  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  she  must  draw  the  sWord  either  for 
fcr  against  France.     Buonaparte,  evtfn  during  a  peace,  as  the  present  state  of 
things  IS  ironically  cnlled,  is  daily  employed  in  the  extension  of  his  po^er, 
in  increasing  his  own  means  of  hostility,  and  in  diminishing  those  oi  ^rossia* 
—The  feled^or  of  Hesse.  Cassel,  the  old  ally,  and  almost  the  vassal,  of  Pros. 
iiia,  has  been  made,  by  the  omnipotent  artn  of  the  Corsican  Advetitorer, 
tt)  enlarge  the  number  of  those  regal  satellites  which  are  henceforth  des* 
tined  to  wait,  in  humble  attendance,  on  the  Imperial  Planet  of  France  ;— 
^nd  Prussia  may  soon  expe'ft  to  see  the  King  of  the  CW//;  (this  new  persona^je 
introduced  on   the  revolutionary  stage)  afting  as  pioheer  to  the  Gallic 
hordes,  op  their  first  irruption  into  her  territory.  —Inflated  with  success, 
and  having  but  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  nt>  effedive  obstacles  will 
\)e  opposed  to  his  arms,  this  prou4  atid  impetuous  conqueror  will  not  bea» 
to  be  trifled  with  ; — the  violence  of  his  tetnpef,  ihdeed,  is  soch,  that  since 
Ills  triumph  over  the  fallep  HouSc  Df  Austria,  he  no  Itmger  seeks  cvet^ 
to  veil  his  atrocious  designs  beneath  the  mask  of  moderation  ^ — ^in  the  fktc 
of  Naples,  by  \i\%  fiat  erased  from  the  list  of  independent  states,  he  haa 
plainly  and  distinftly  told  aO  other  poteWatta  to  read  their  own]— The 
irst  symptom  of  bi\  displeasure  wiU  be  ^e  signal  for  their  aimihilattoiu 
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His  langoage  is  too  nneqoirdcal  to  be  misanderslood ;  «nd  it  amounts  to 
the  fall  e^ctent  of  an  avowal^  that  thcj  hold  their  thrones  by  his  suffer. 
•ficel — Time  was,  and  that  not  very  remote,  when  all  the  Powers  of 
£orope  woald  have  risen,  as  one  mah,  to  chastise  the  daring  tyrant  who 
fthodld  thus  presume  to  threaten  and  to  insait  them  ; — but  now  most  df 
those  Princes,  like  eood  and  docile  ehtldren,  patiently  resign  themselvea 
to  their  fate,  atui  numbly  kiss  the  rod  ^hich  correds  them.  Not 
fa  this  the  only  circumstance,  in  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Usurper, 
which  would  have  operated,  with  the  force  and  rapidity  of  an  ele^rie 
ihock,  upon  them  ;— rthere  is  another  a^  of  aggression,  which  would  noc 
^vXy  juxtify  a  declaration  of  war  against  this  common  disturber  of  the  human 
#ace,  but  which,  in  the  good  old  times  of  Europe,  ifirhen  the  policy  of 
lierCabinets  w^s  marked  by  spirit  and  foresight,  and  stamped  with  honour. 
Would  have  instantly  excited  a  general  contedency  against  him,  founded 
On  the  preservative  resolution  to  wage  a  helium  internecinum  ^  in  other 
Words,  not  to  sheath,  the  sword  until  the  aggressor  was  punished  for  his 
offence,  andefie6iive  means  secured  to  prevent  a  repetition  6f  it.— This  cir- 
cumstance, to  which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  seven  years,  we  Ha^c  frequently 
called  the  pablic  artention;  but  which,  alarming  as  it  is,  seems  now  to  be 
viewed  witn  perfed  indiiSerence, — is  the  constant  pra6tice  of  the  Cor« 
sican  to  keep  a  large  army,  under  sfome  frivolous  pretext  or  other,  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  where  the  troops  are  supported,  clothed,  aiid  paid» 
without  the  smallest  expence  to  their  master;  who  thus,  in  a  manner  nn. 
precedente4,  keeps  these  states  in  a  situation  df  abjed  dependence  opOki 
hifflself ;  aiid  has  military  hordes  at  all  times  ready  to  zh  against  any 
power  who  may  chance  to  liave  excited  his  displeasure,  or  to  have  incur, 
red  his  resentment*  This  is  a  prafttce,  at  once  so  novel,  so  pregnant 
with  the  most  alarming  and  the  most  destt^dlive  consequences,  that  unless' 
iflie  Powers  of  the  Continent  combine  to  suppress  it ;  unless  they  open 
their  eyes  to  the  perils  which  flow  from  this  source,  and  enter  info  a 
firm  determination  to  make  no  peace  with  France,  until  she  shall  have  "re. 
nounced  all  her  revolutionary  principles,  aH  her  innovating  pretensions, 
#md  all  her  aggressive  condu(^  ; — their  ruin  is  inenfitaik. — ^While  such  a 
pradice  is  tolerated,  a  necessity  is  imposed  on  all  the  other  Potentates, 
to  submit  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  burdens  of  war;-^fbr  they  are  com. 
]>elled,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against  a  power  whom  no  treaties 
can  bind,  whom  no  honour  can  restrain,  to  keep  on  foot  a  very  large  mi. 
Ihary  establishment.  Add  to  this  the  stat;e  of  suspense,  and  alarm,  in 
yAkxih  they  must  be  continually  kept ;  and  who  will  say,  that  Hn  open 
War  is  not  infinitely  less  hazardous,  less  burthensome,  and  more  eligible, 
pn  all  accounts,  than  such  a  '<  bollow  armed  truce  ;'*  whence  infinite  danger 
inust,  and  no  possible  advantage  can,  accrue. — ^Buonaparte  could  not,  without 
Extreme  difficulty  at  least,  maintain,  in  his  own  territory,  and  at  his  own  ^ 
fxpence,  an  army  so  formidable  as  to  be  an  objeA  of  just  apprehemion 
to  the  Powers  of  Europe  :-^but  for  the  resource  which  he  fcas  had,  and 
iditcft,  for  tlie  first  time,  has  appeared  in  the  ways  and  means  t)f  tmygo. 
vemiAent  upon  earth,—- in  the  plunder  of  neig!ibouring  states;  he.tbukl  not 
possibly  have  supported  .(much  less  extended)  his  power,  so  long  as 
le  has  done.  With  sudi  a  resource,  however,  tamely  acquiesced  in  by 
id^pse  against  whpm  it  is  dire^ed,  there  is  no  discernible  limit  tb  his  ty. 
tauoy^  either  in  extent  or  dttratioD«-»Not  comexxt  irith  usuilping  the 
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jtgal  digniry  himself,  this  military  master  of  the  world  assomes  the  right 
of  conferring  it  upon  others  ; — the  low-born  upstart  whose  sword  bat  yes. 
terd«iy  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brows,  pretends,  foreooth,  to  ennoble  Princes 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,— of  ancestors,  tooj 
who  would  much  sooner  have  pointed  their  swords  against  their  own 
bosoms,  than  have  submirted  to  the  unexampled  degradation  of  being  pro. 
tcdcd  and  patronized  by  a  regicidal  usurper,  a  base  impostor,  and  a  mid. 
night  assassdn  ; — for  such  will  Jiistory  proclaim  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to 
future  times,  however  brilliant  his  career,  however  extensive  his  sway. — 
The  dominions  of  each  of  these  new  satellites  which  he  has  created  around 
-  fcim,  he  uses  as  his  own ; — he  makes  them  replenish  his  exhausted  coffers  ; 
lie  compeU  them  to  clothe  and  feed  his  famished  hordes.  In  every  a6i,  ia 
every  movement^  in  every  proclamation  of  his,  he  makes  their  miserable 
chiefs  feci  that  they  are  ^is  vassals  ;  that  as  his  breath  has  given  them 
being,  so  will  it  suffice  to  produce  their  annihilation  ;  that  as  they  are  the  ' 
creatures  of  his  power,  they  must  'be  the  panders  to  his  will.  By  this 
means  does  he  extend  the  limits  of  his  authority,  as  completely  and  efiec* 
tively,  as  to  all  purposes  of  hostility,  as,  if  he  had  subdued  their  territo- 
ries by  conquest,  and  annexed  them  to  France.  Nay,  by  parcelling  out 
the  dominions  of  indejiendent  powers  at  bis  pleasure,  he  exercises,  the 
filU  right  of  conquest  over  them  ; — and  every  Prince,  who  disgraces  him. 
self  hy  accepting  a  portion  of  such  dominions  from  his  hands,  is  not  only 
an  accessary  to  the  theft,  but  tacitly  acknowledges  the  right  of  disposal, 
9nd«  consequently,  admits  that  the  disposer  is  legitimate  master  of  the 
qni verse. — We  have  said  that  Russia  is,  at  this  moment,  the  only  re. 
strain t  on  Bupnaparte,  who  is  endeavouring,  by  his  usual  revolutionary 
means,  alternate  promises  and  threats,  to  induce  Austria  to  co.operate 
with  him  in  the  invasion  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  opens  to  his 
nvarice  and  l^is  ambition,  new,  and  copioui  sources  of  gratification.  He 
could,  without  Austria,  by  the  possession  of  Venetian  Dalmatia,  pour 
his  licentious  hordes  into  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Turkey  \  but,  in  thac 
case^  he  must  le^ve  the  whole  Austrian  force  in  his  rear  ;  whereas  by  en. 
saging  Austria  to  aft  in  concert  with  him,  he  would  not  only  be  exempt 
from  such  danger,  but  he  would  involve  her  in  a  quarrel  with  Russia,  if 
not  with  Prussia,  and  thus  at  once  break  oiF  an  alliance  which  he  dreadsji 
and  render  Austria  an  abjeft  dependent  on  himself. — We  are  happy, 
however,  to  perpeive  some  favourable  symptoms  of  returning  wisdom  and 
vigour  in  the  cal^inet  of  Vienna.  The  Emperor,  recovering  from  his 
stupor,  has  entrusted  the  jib$olute  command  of  his  whole  military  esta. 
blishroent,  to  his  gallant  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  has  rendere4 
the  Aulic  Council, — that  fertile  source  of  treachery  and  disaster — subser. 
vient  to  him'.  He  h^s  also  recalled  that  wise  statesman,  and  loyal  subjefl. 
Baron  Thugur,  to  his  councils. — Had  these  steps  been  taken  six  months 
ago,  civilized  Europe  would  have  triumphed,  and  the  Corsican  tiger  have 
been  driven  back  with  disgrace  to  his  own  den.r— But,  though  much,  very 
much,  has  been  lost,  still,' by  resolution  and  perseverance,  every  loss  may  be 
recovered,  and  the  invader  be  defeated  in  his  turn*  If,  profiting  by  past  weak, 
ness,  past  treachery,  and  past  misfortune,  with  such  leaders  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  field,  the  Emperor  Francis  should  enter  into  a  strift  offensive  aqd  de. 
fensive  alliance,  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  and,  in  conjundiooi  with  thosq 
Powers,  settle  a  wise  and  vigorous  {>lan  of  operations,  she  may  soon  re. 
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trifeV^  h«r  late  disgraces,  and  restore  the  falling  fortanes  of  her  house.—* 
Nothing  but  some  such  confederacy  can  possibly  prevent  both  Austria  and 
Prussia  from  being  swallowed  up  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  CorsU 
can  Tyrant.  That  the  truly  magnanknous  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  disin. 
terested  in  his  views  as  he  is  noble  in  his  condud,  is  perfedly  prepared 
to  enter  into  a  coalition  of  this  kind,  on  the  most  honourable  principles, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  And  as  it  is  the  only  chance  for  sal- 
vation which  is  now  left  to  Prussia^  it  is  possible  she  may  condescend^  for 
once,  to  abandon  her  fsiYOurite  system,  and  to  exchange  fraudulent  ag. 
grandizement  for  honourable  security.  If  Buonaparte  should,  contrary  to  - 
his  expedations>  fail  in  his  present  efibrts  to  sow  divisions  among  the  powers 
whose  co.operation  is  the  great  objeA  of  his  fears,  he  will  next  endeavour  * 
to  detach  us  from  the  grand  alliance,  and  will,  probacy,  for  that  purpose, 
consent  to  make  some  temporary  sacrifices.  Indeed,  we  infer  as  much, 
from  his  recent  declaration,  that  he  is  ready  to  treat  with  us  on  the  basis 
of  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  But  how  he  can  possibly  enter  into  a  negotiation 
upon  such  a  basis,  truly  understood^  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive. — Be- 
cause, it  would,  in  that  case,  be  necessary,  that  both  the  contra^ing 
parties  should  be  placed  in  precisely  the  same  situation,-  ii^  resped  of 
pbwer  and  of  territory,  in  which  they  stood  at  the  time  of  concluding 
^at  treaty'.  Now  we  suspedl,  that  Buooaparte  would  not  be  very  willing 
to  consent  to  this  regulation  ;  as  it  would  require  him  to  restore  all  that 
he  has  taken  from  Austria,  from  Prussia,  and  from  Naples,  since  >that 
period  ;  as  well  as  to  acknowledge  and  to  secure  the  independence  of  dif. 
ferent  Powers,  whose  territories  he  has  incorporated  with  his  own.  If  he 
have  recourse,  as  he  probably  will,  to  the  vain  subterfuge,  that  he  has' 
given  particular  territories  to  the  new  Sovereigns  of  his  own  creation  ; 
and  that  therefore  they  are  no  longer  at  his  disposal,  nor  can  they  be 
considered  as  accessions  to  hh  power  ; — the  answer  is  obvious,  that  as  hit 
will  sufficed  to  ghje  them^  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  right  and  of 
justice,  it  will,  in  the  same  manner,  suffice  to  take  them  anvajy  when 
justice  demands  their  restoration  to  their  lawful  Sovereigns ; — and  that 
they  are  real  accessions  to  his  power,  is  demonstrated,  by  the  absolute 
controul  which,  in  all  respefts,  he  exercises  over  them,  and  by  the  use 
which  hie  makes  of  them  at  this  time.  '  Without  this  concession,  on  his 
part,  it  is  ridiculous  to  propose  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  as  the  basis  of 
another  peace,  in  the  present  relative  situation  of  the  two  Powers ;  and 
even  were  he  -to  make  such  concession,  it  would  be  madness  to  conclude 
a  peace  on  such  terms. — We  therefore  see  no  prospeft  of  an  approaching 
peace  ;  nor  do  we  think  that,  a  secure,  honourable,  and  permanent  peace 
can,  at  any  time,  be  concluded,  without  the  joint  efforts  of  the  three 
great  Powers  of  the  Continent,  in  opposition  to  France, 

Failing,  in  his  endeavour  again  to  lull  us  into  a  false  security,  the 
next  effort  of  the  Tyrant  will  be  to  frighten  all  the  second-rate  Powers 
of  the  Continent  into  measures  of  hostility  against  our  commercial  inte. 
rests.  But,  whatever  the  effeft  of  his  threats  may  be  on  such  as  are  un- 
able to  cope  with  him,  still  he  will  be  baffled  in  his  aim,  for  the  utmost 
exertion  of  his  malice  will  only  tend  to  make^the  produce  of  English  ^a« 
nufadlures  and  industry^  fetch  a  much  higher  price  as  prohibited  goods, 
tbaa  thcjf  would  as  ^bjefta  of  legal  comiperce ;  the  exclusion  of  them  frou^ 

countries 
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countries  \»Tiere  Aef  aftfaloiost  coAsidered  as  avtides-of'tbe'ftit  necet;* 
sity  being  totally  out  of  the  queation* 

From  this  brief  vie^  of  the  state  of  the  CoAtinent  it  is  evident,  tb«t 
it  cannot  eojoy  repose  mu<^h  longer ;  and  that  the  renewal  of  bo6tilities 
Blast  produce  some  great  and  radical  change,  in  the  existing,  order  of 
things.  Prussia,  attack^di  must  be  vid^oriouSi  or  annihilated  ;  if  her  re« 
siatance  prove  fruitless^  her  name,  lii^ie  th^t  of  Naples,  will  be  sacrificed 
to  th^  infuriate  rage  of  her  implacable  foe.  If,  in  concert  with  those 
wjio  must  now  be  considered  as  htt  nntural  allies,  she  triumph  in  the- 
contest^  she  must  strip  th^e  spoiler  of  the  fruits  of  his  plunder,  mak^  him 
retreat  within  the  ancient  limits  of  France,  restore  the  balance  of  power, 
and  become  the  preserver  of  Europe. — She  has  recently  lost  one  glorious 
opportunity  of  signalizing  her  prowess,  and  of  displaying  her  wisdom,— 
nor  would  she  ever  have  recovered  it,  but  for  the  heroism  of  the  Imperial 
Alexander  ; — if,  now  that  it  is  again  presented,  she  should  be  so  infatu. 
afed  as  again  to  throw  it  away,  perish  she  must,  and,  with  her,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Continent. — The  period  is  critical,  and  .awful  beyond 
example ;  the  season  for  adion  approaches  with  rapidity  ;  and  suspense 
will  soon  be  converted  into  certainty « 

Our  Domestic  Politics  require  but  little  notice,  as  the  new  Ministert 
have  not  yet  brought  forward  any  of  their  plans,  either  military,  political, 
or  financial ;  and  as  ic  is  by  their  measures  alone  that  we  sliall  judge 
them»  we  must,  of  course,  wait  toi  see  what  these  measures  are,  before 
we  presume  to  offer  any  decisive  opinion  respeding  them.— That  their  mi. 
Utkry  plans  will  be  suchias  effedively  to  provide  not  only  for  the  complete 
defence  of  the  country,  but  to  keep  a  large  disposeable  force  for  offensive 
«||perationa,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  the  known  sentiments  of 
that  able  and  enlightened  Statesman,  to  whose  capacious  mind  the  war 
department  is  now  entrusted  by  his  Majesty.  And,  from  the  intimations, 
loose  as  they  were,  which  have  been  already  given  by  Ministers  in  the 
})ouse  of  Commons,  we  are  grounded  in  the  hope  and  bdief,  that  no- 
thing will  be  done  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  brave  men,  who,  in  the 
)BOst  critical  times,  stood  forward  to  volunteer  .  their  services  to  the- 
t:ountry« 

The  appolidtment  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  has  ud* 
dergone  the  most  ample  investigation  in  Parliament ;  bat  none  of  the  ar- 
gfunents  which  we  have  read  on  the  subjed,  have  produced  the  least  allera- 
tioo  in  our  sentiments;  nor,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  in  the  senti- 
loenU  of  the  country.— That  a  man  should  be  caUed  upon  for  his  opinion 
fis  to  the  propriety  of  bringing  a  state-criminal  to  trial,  and  afterwarda  sit 
as  hia  judge,  is,  we  shall  ever  contend,  notwithstanding  the  few  exatnplea 
which  have  been  brought  in  support  of  such  a  proceeding,  a  gross  devia- 
tion from  the  pure  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.  Our  former  assertion, 
that'  "  when  the  Cabinet  are  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  a  state  prosecution,  the  opinion  of  the  first  Judge  in  the 
tcalm  will  be  received  with  something  more  than  deference;  it  will  indeed 
1)0,  in  a  great  measuredecisivef  *— -has  been  confirmed  by  one  of  the  moat, 
strenuous  supporters  of  his  Lordship's  appointment. — Mr.  Bond,  in  the  de- 
bate alluded  to,  said;  '*  He  should  again  insist,  that  in  questioift  of 
criminal  law  or  prosecutions,  it  was  likely  that  a  criminal  Judge's  opinion 
would  infiueace  that  of  the  Cdbiaet,  and  that  in  that  aenae^  he  would  lead 
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ike  dabinet,*'    But,  Btrange  to  say»  the  learned  gentleman  coold  see  no*: 
thing  improper  in  this ;  nothing  that  could  give  a  bias  to  the  mind  of  a, 
Judge  so  circumstanced ! !  1     And  he  did  not  scruple  to  add  3  **  Every  maa 
who  knew  any  thing  about  the  administration  of  justice,  knew  that,  la. 
trials  for  libel,  little  was  left  to  the  Ji^dge,  whilst  the  whole  was  decided  bV| 
the  Jury."  To  be  sure,  we  wanted  no  ghost  to  come  from  the  grave  to  tell, 
as  that  the  Jury,  in  cases  of  libel,  are  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  fad ; 
and  pretty  judges  of  the /ati' they  frequently  are !     But  we  believe,  that' 
no  man,  who  has  read  our  remarks  upon  the  twq  state  trials  of  Peltier,  for  ai 
lihel  on  Buonaparte,  and  of  Judge  Johnson  for  a  libel  on  the  Irish  Government, 
will  concur  in  opinion  ^ith  Mr.  Bond,  respecting  the  influence  of  a  Judga 
on  the  decision  of  a  Jury. — Indeed,  we  never  read  a  more  sophistical,  or  a^ 
weaker,  argument,  than  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bond's  in  that  debate.     We 
take  leave  to  assure  that  learaed  gentleman,  that,  if  we  were  so  unfor*  . 
tunate  as  tp  be  prasecut/$d  by  the  Attorney-General  for  a  libel  on  the  Ca- 
binet, with  all  our  resped  for  the  charader  of  Lord  £llenborough,  for  his 
talents  and  his  integrity,  we  should,  if  we  legally  could,  objed  to  be  tried 
before  him.    Lord  Ellenborough  is  but  a  man  ;  and  to  suppose  him  devoid, 
of  the  filings  and  the  prejudices  of  a  man,  is  absurd.     A  previous  bias 
on  the  mind  may,  im|)erceptibly,  betray  the  most  upright  man,  into  a. 
breach  of  that  impartiality,  which  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  a  Judge  to  observe. 

Another  part  of  the  argument  employed  on  thi&  occasion,  is  too  cuiioua 
to  escape  without  a  cotnment.  It  was  represented,  as  well  by  the  gentle- 
man -already  Noticed,  as  by  other  speakers,  that  the  political  knowledge 
and  abilities  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  were  so  transcendant 
in  themselves,  and  of  such  consequence  to  the  state  at  this  jnndure,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  country  to  be  deprived  of  them  ;  nay, 
from  the  language,  used  upon  the  occasion,  an  indifferent  |)erson  might  Da« 
turally  be  1^  to  suppose,  that  the  Government  could  not  go  on  without 
hj6  Lordship's  assistance  $  that  he  was  the  cement  which  bound  the  Cabinet; 
together  i  and  that,  by  removing  him.  it*  would  dissolve!!!  Now,  wbeir 
and  where  his  Lordship  could  acquire  such  political  knowledge  and  skill,  we 
should  labour  in  vain  to  conjedure ;  apd,  in  the  next  place,  if  be  be  reallv 
this  paragon  of  perfedion  as  a  statesman,  how  bapnens  it.  that  Lord  Sid* 
mouth,  his  friend  and  patron,  who,  of  course,  TOSt  knew  his  qualltica-*' 
tions  at  that  time,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  him  a  member  of  hif 
Cabinet }  though  he  thinks  hi«  services  indispensably  necessary  to  the  pre* 
^en/ Cabinet?  To  be  consistent,  Lord  Sidmouth  roust  contend,  that  whea 
he  was  Prime  Minister,  the  Cabinet  possessed  such  a  mass  of  knowledge 
and  talents,  as  required  no  addition  j  and  that  the  existing  Cabinet,  being 
more  deficient  in  those  requisites,  stand  in  need  of  the  gigantic  assistance  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench !  But»  God  defend  us  from  a  po/ifi- 
cal  Judge,  say  we ;  the  even  current  of  justice  should  flow  pure  and  un- 
P9llated  i  the  bteath  of  suspicion  should  never.  rufBe  it,  nor  should  the  tui'- 
bfdeot  stieam  of  politics  be, ever  suffered  to  defile  it. 

Oothe§ul^edofrej^nWWi<y,aQother  question  arose,  in  the  course  of  this  * 
debate,  ofcpnsiderablpimpertaiifie  in  its  coosequeoces.  It  has  beeDCOOtended*. 
that.tbe  Cabinet,  as  a  body,  are  not  responsible  for  the  measures  which  they 
advise ;  but  that  the  responsibility  attaches  solely  to  the  individual  Minister 
who  carries  such  measures  into  execution.  Now  to  us,  there  appears  to- 
be  the  most  formidable  objedions  to  this  novel  dodrine,  which,  in  some 
cases,  is  atleriy  destradtve  of  all  ooastitatioMl  mpottibilky.  Fer  iBftiBee,^ 
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if  the  Cabinet  wereh)  think  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  large  foreign  force 
into  this  country^  without  any  application  to  Parliament,  either  for  leave  or 
for  indemnity  j  and  the  Secretary  at  War,  who  has  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
should,  be  charged  to  carrj-  that  measure  into  execution ; — to  whom  would 
the  responsibility  attach  ?  Not,  as  the  Constitution  requires,  on  the  prin- 
cipals, who  devise,  determine  and  order ;  but,  according  to  the  new  doc- 
trine (for  new  it  certainly  is  to  us),  on  the  mere  agent  who  executes. 
Surely  this  can  neither  be  constitutional  nor  just ;  and  we  should  think,' 
that  thrre  is  no  precedent  to  justify  such  a  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  Commons  have  preferred  another  article  of  impei*chment  against 
Lord  Melville ;  and  it  is  somewhat  strange,  that  while  Lord  Henry  Petty 
wa8""nothing,raore  than  any  other  Member  of  Parliament,  his  abilities  were 
not  deemed  requisite  to  assist  the  Committee  for  conducing  the  business  of 
the  Impeachment  J  yet  no  sooner^did  he  add,  to  his  own  natural  and  ac- 
quired talents,  the  weight  and  influence  which  attach  to  the  office  of  Chart' 
eel  lor  of  t  lie  Exchequer  y  than  his  aid  is  considered  as  essential,  and  hi^ 
name  is  immediately  added  to  the  Committee !  Surely  some  of  the  reasons 
which  we  have  urged  on  the  case  of  Lord  £llenborough*s  appointment,  are 
equally  applicable  to  this  proceeding !  In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  we  wish  to 
see  justice  administered,  without  partiality,  and  without  bias!  \ 

March  l%th,  I8O6. 


ERRATA,  IN  OUR  LAST  NUMBER. 


Pi«^  i^St  I-  A*  for  *'  b\u"  read  h. 

^<M.  1-  7,  Jor   ••  Frofawc,"    read    Pro^ 

pbunr, 
126, 1. 34,  for"Phtl/sophicat  tnstruc/on," 
read  Philoi^phical  insii  uSio/t. 
129, 1.  II,  for  '*  rant,"  read  an:. 

19,  fpr  •*  praAice,"  read*^/^?jrr^. 
212,  I.  i«,  lor*' them,"  read^/m. 
a  18,  Ijsi  liue,  for**,8pirii,"  read  vigour. 


Pagcii9,I.  ii,dele**iaV' 

221, 1. 3$,  for  **  could,"  read  -woulJ, 
223, 1.  36,  after -••  of,"  insert  a, 

42,  for  **di&advange,"read  disndm 

van/ age. 

43,  for  "  noi/Ieman,"  read  ftoS/e" 

man  ;    and  for  '*  a^letiesy" 
read  abiiitUs, 
224, 1. 2,  for  **  or,"  read  nor. 


Out  readers  are  informed,  that  a  new  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
printing  the  Anti-Jacobin  Rbvibw,  by  which  those  numerous  errors 
which  have  appeared  in  it  ot  late^  will,  in  future,  be  avoided. 


C0RRESP6NDENCE. 

The  Reviewer    of  "  Mr,  M'CallunCs  Travels  in  Trinidad;'    to  Mr. 
M*Calluin,  in  Reply  to  his  *'  Vindicetti^n  \"    Poetical  Plagiarism }   and^ 
the  Defence  of  the  Missionaries  in  Otaheite,  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  bk 
.  the  present  I<j  umber  i  but  they  shall  appear  in  our  next. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


Reschcsy  Dlvlfiiy  Morale  and  Political^  of  Owen  Felthara.  Jt  new 
Edition^  revised  and  amended^  with  a  short  Account  of  the  Author  and 
his  Writings,  By  James  Gumming,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  Small  8vo. 
pp.  438.     Hatchard.     1806. 

WE  wish  it  were  much  more  a  pra£lice  than  It  is,  to  consult  the 
writers  of  past  times,  for  the  ins(ru£Uon  of  the  present ;  for 
many  of  them  contain  the  richest  stores  of  wisdom ;  admirable  rules 
ibrxour  conduft  in  life;  pointing  out  the  means  of  improving  to  the 
,  best  advantage  the  time  and  the  talents  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
allot  tqus;  >eplete  with  sage  admonitions  to  impose  due  restraints  on 
our  passional  so  as  to  make  them  our  servants  to  administer  unto  our 
good,  and  notour  tyrants  to  lead  us  intoevil^^  and  abounding  with  spund 
and  wholesome  doctrine,  such  as,  deeply *studkd,  and  closely  followed^ 
iwill  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  It  has  evidently  been  some  con- 
siderations of  this  nature  that  have  dire£^ed  the  attentibn  of  Mr.  Cum- 
ming  to  the  works  of  Owen  Fehham,  which  will  be  valued  the  more^ 
the  better  they  arc  known.  These  Resolvef  are  dedicated,  with  pe- 
culiar propriety,  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  prince,  older  in  virtue 
than  in  years,  and  possessing  those  principles  ana  observing  that  condud^^ 
without  which  no  situ*ation,  however  elevated,  can  be  respeSable, 
but  which  refledl  both  honour  and  dignity  on  the  highest  situations. 
The  dedication  being  nothing  more  than  a  tribute  of  jyaice^  and  utteily 
devoid  of  fulsome  flattery,  we  s(hall  extradl  it. 
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"  Sir,  The  Resolves  of  Owen  Felltham,  now  humbly  presented  for 
the  acceptance  of  your  Royal  Highness,,  contain  a  treasure  of  Di'vtne^ 
Moral,  and  Polifjcal  wisdom,  clothed  in  maply,  nervous,  and  energetic 
language.  When  F  proposed  to  myself  the  r?-pablication  of  this  work,  I 
was  naturally  desirous,- after  it  had  remained  so  long  in  obbcurity,  of  bring- 
ing it  forward  to  public  ilbtice,  undet  the  patronage  of  One,  wfca,  im- 
pressed withsSioxllar  principles,  and  possessing  congenial  scniiments,  conld 
form*  a  proper  estimate  of  its  merits,  and  by  the  lustre  of  his  name^  and 
the  weight  of  his  charadkr  and  authority,  give  a  currency,  to  doftrines,  $0 
essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  intere:.tB  of  man. 

*'  The  name  of  your  Royal  Highness  immediately  occurred  :  and  by  the 
intercession  of  a  friend,  with  an  affability  and  condescension  peculiar  to 
your  charadler,  your  Royal  Highness  has  been- pleased  to  confer  upon  roe, 
by  accepting  of  this  Dedication,  an  honour,  ever  to  be  rscolle^ed  with  gn. 
titude. 

"  I  could  not  have  flattered  myself  that  any  work  of  mine,  couM  have 
compensated  your  Royal  Highness  for  the  trouble  of  the  perusal ;  but  I 
can  venture  to  assure  you.  Sir,  that  the  perusal  of  Felltham  will  afford  yoa 
infinite  satisfaction,  as  you  will,  in  every  page,  discover  the  foyal  (ubjc^y 
the  sound  moralist,  the  pious  Christian.  Had  this.  Author  been  now^ 
living,  eptertaining  sucK  sentiments  as  he  did,  where  would  he  more  natu. 
rally  have  looked  libr  a  patron  than  to  your  Royal  Highness  ?  Sprung 
from  that  august  Family  which  was  called  to  proted  and  to  secure  to  the 
people  of  this  land,  their  Constitution,  theif  Laws,  and  their  Religion ; 
trained  and  educated  as  your  Royal  Highness  has  been,  by  your  illustrious 
Father,  in  the  love  of  that  Constitution,  in  astrid  veneration  for- thote 
Laws,  and  well  instrui^ed  in  the  purest  principles  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
the  British  nation  have  the  best  assurance  from  such  an  education,  and  from 
the  hitherto  exemplary  condud  of  your  Royal  Highness  both  public  and 
private,  that  as  you  have  early  imbibed  such  fJrinciples,  you  will  cherish 
them,  as  lone  as  you  live.  In  times  so  eventful  as  these,  when  the  con- 
dud  of  Princcsmay  determine  the  fate  of  empires,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  nation  look  up  with  an  anxious  and  eager  eye,  to  the  conduct  of 
every  branch  of  that  illustrious  Family  which  adorns  and  surrounds  the 
throne  ;  and  they  contemj^ilate  with  peculiar  satisfadion,  in  the  charader  of 
your  Royal  Highness,  a  bright  emanation  of  those  virtues,  which  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  have  bhonv  with  such  distinguished  splendour,  in  the  life 
of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign;  virtues,  which  have  been  the  blessed 
tnearib  of  securing  to  this  nation  the  favour  of  Heaven,  amidst  the  alann- 
ing  convulsions  of  the  t'ijrth. 

**  That  your  Royal  Highness  may  long  adorn  that  elevated  rank  in  hu- 
man society,  which  you  arc  destined,  by  Divine  Providtence  to  fill,  and 
benefit  mankind  by  your  talents,  by  your  virtues,  and  by  the  lustre  of  your 
'exemplary  life,  is  the  curjiest  prayer  of  him,  who,  grateful  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  with  every  sentiment  of  respeil  and  veneration,  sub- 
scribes' himself,  Sir,  your  Royal  Highness's  most  dutiful  and  obedient 
Servant,  James  Cummxng. 

Would  to  Heaven  that  every  prince  were  imprcsseil  with  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  in  these  eventful  times  the  conduct  of  princes  may  de^ 
tcrminc  the  fate  of  empires  !     In  his  ♦•  Advertisement,"  Mr.  Gumming, 
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"whose  mind'  and  habits  are  perfcfily  congenial  wirh  those  which  he  so 

«'  isriy  admires  in  bis  illustrious  patron,  gives  the  following  account  of 
is  inducement  to  publish  this  work. 

*'  It  is  aboQt  ,two  years  ago,  since  the  Editor  first  became  acqaaiiite4 
with  the  Resolves  of  Owen  Felltham.     They  appeared 'to  him  to  abound 
with  admirable  lessons  of  instruif^ion  on  the  most  important  and  interest* 
ing  subjefls  of  human  life  and  condu6l>  applicable  to  all  ages  and  conditions, 
and  conveyed  with  a  force  and  beauty  of  expression  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  any  author.     In  them,  he  thought  he  beheld^   ^  imagination  and  know* 
ledge  equally  successful  in  their  exertions;  t/jis,  as  the  contributor  of 
truths,  and.f^AT,  as  opening  ber  aiHuent  w&rdrobe  for  their  dre^;^one  Uke' 
the  £arth,  throwing  out  of  her  bosom  the  organized  forms  of  mattrri  and 
the  other  like  the  Sun,   arranging  them,  in  an  endless   variety  of  hues. 
(Preface  to  Lord  Bacon's  Essays. )-^The  pleasure  and  profit  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  perusal  of  them,  induced  him  to  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  hi5  literary  and  other  friends,  who  purchased  the  book,  and 
became  as  great  admirers  of  it  as  the  Editor.     Its  value,  nay  even  itstitle^ 
*  was  then  known  but  to  a  few  persons  who  wei'e  curious  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  old  writers.     It  was  sold  for  little  more  than  waste  paper,  and  was 
easily  to  be  procured ;  buc  a  demand  for  it  arose,  and  it  has  since  become 
difficult  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.     This  latter  circumstance,  and  a  desire  to 
bring  into  more  general  notice  the  merits  of  a  work,  which,  he  conceived^ 
could  be  read  by  no  one  without  improvement,  suggested  to  the  £di(or 
the  idea  of  a  republication.     This  idea,  he  was  encouraged  to  carry  into 
effeA  by  those  who  were  too  eminent  and' respectable  #  in  the  department  of 
moral  and  religious  learning,   to  suffer  him  to  hesitate,  after  such  ehcou. 
ragement,  as  to  the  prosecution  of  his  design.     Had,  however^  any  hesita- 
tion remained  in  his  mind,  it  would  have  been  efFe^ually  removed,  by  the 
invirati|on  held  forth  to  him  by  one,  whose  namfe  he  does  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  mention,  but  whose  sandhon  of  such  a  work  as  the  present,  couldnos 
but  operate  as  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  sending  a  uew  edition  of  it 
to  the  press.     'It  certainly  contains,'  says  this  learned  person,  '  a  most 
astonishing  treasure  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  a  mine  in  which  you  may 
dig  forages,  without  exhausting  it. — When  pruned  (he  addsj  of  a  few  im* 
purities,  and  a  little  curtailed^  it  will  be  a  vast  addition  to  the  stores  of 
English  literature.'     The  impurities  which  are  here  referred  to,  consist  q(  ■ 
indelicate  expressions,  allusions,  and  conceits,  which  are  not  unfrequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  writers  of  Ff  Iltham's  time,  and  which,  though  by  no 
means  of  a  licentious  or  immoral  cast;  ore  nevertheless  offensive  to  the  de« 
licacy  of  modern  refinement.     These,  have  accordingly  been  omitted* 
The  Editor  has  also  thought  fit  to  curtail   the  original  work,  in  such  ia« 
stances  in  which  his  author  appeared  to  him  to  be  unnecessarily  diffuse^ 
and  where  he  mighr  retrench  without  injury  to  the  efieft  of  the  argument. 
And  he  has  omitted  some  chapters,  whi<:h  \^ere  not<  of  equal  value  with  the 
rest,  or  which  treated  of  subiedls  which,  from  the  improved  state  of 
knowledge,  have  become  unprofitable  ;  such  as  divination,  witchcraft,  Sec*^ 
He  has  likewise,  for  the  accommodation  of  readers  in  general,  taken  some 
farther  liberties  with  the  text  of  Felltham  ;  the  nature  of  which,  hetieemi 
it  proper,  here  to  state.     For  such  obsolete  words  and  quaint  phrases  as 
night  not  be  intelligible,  except  to  those  conversant  with  the  wnters  €^ 
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the  sixtefcnth  and  seventeenth  centariesy  or  might  not  carry  with  them  r 
tdlerably  ready  signification  to  the  minds  of  all,  he  has  substiroced  othei# 
better  adapted^  by/their  modern  use,  to  convey  the  author's  meaning. 
This|  however,  is  a  freedom  which  has  been  sparingly,  and,  it  is  tnutedf 
•r  cautiously  exercised.  He  has  also  adopted  tne  orthography  now  in  use  ^ 
and  where  some  of  the  titles  of  chapters  did  not  appear  sufficiently  appro- 
pTiait,  he  has  endeavoured  to  remedy  that  defeO.  And  ihore  correct 
translations  of  some  of  the  classical^  quotations  have  been  adopted.  In  all 
these  alterations,  it  has  been  the  objeA  of  the  Editor,  to  render  his  authof 
better  adapted  for  general  use." 

Unquestionably,  the  public  arc  much  indebted  to  the  intelligent  edi- 
|br,  not  only  for  the  re-publicacion  of  these  Resolves,  but  for  the  suc- 
cessful pains  which  he  has  taken  to  give  them  a  more  agreeable  dress, 
than  their  estimable  author  (who  wrote  in  less  fascidtous  times)  had 
assigned  them ;  and  by  which  he  has  added  to  their  beauty,  without 
detracting  from  their  force.  From  Mr.  Cumn^ing's  account  of  Fei- 
tham,  wc  learn  thaVhe  was  'born  early  in  the  i7ch  century,  and  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  reiipe<5table  family  in  Suffolk.  Few 
particulars  of  his  life,  however,  arc  known ;  but  it  is  evident,  from 
the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  Resolves  having  been  written  at  the 
edrly  age  of  eighteen,  not  only  that  lie  was  a  roan  of  extraordinary 
genius,  but  of  singular  merit  also,  in  having  turned  his  mind  to  std^ 
jtAt  so  serious  and  important,  at  an  age  when  the  attention  is  geiie« 
rally  direded  to  very  different  objedls.  •     - 

**  His  motives  for  writing  the  Resolves,  and  giving  them  to  the  worki, 
were  as  virtuous  as  they  must  be  interesting  to  the  moralist,  bat  particularly 
the  Christian  moralist.  They  cannot  be  so  well  explained  as  in  his  own 
words.  Speaking  of  this  work,  in  one  of  his  old  pre&ces,  *  to'the  pe* 
niser,'  he  says,  *  what  I  aim  at  jn  it,  I  confesse  hath  most-  resped  to 
myselfe  ;  that  I  mijght,  out  of  my  owne  schoole,  take  a  lesson  which  should 
serve  me  for  my  whole  pilgrimage  ;  and,  if  I  should  wander,  my  owne 
items  might  set  me  in  Heaven's  dircd  way  againe.  We  do  not  (continues 
he)  run-iilto  crimes,  that  from  our  owne  mouth  have  had  sentence  of 
condeihnation.'  Again,  in  the  same  preface,  he  says,  '  that  I  si^htcurb 
ny  own  wild  passions,  I  have  writ  these  ;  and  if  thou  find'st  a  line  may 
mend  thee,  I  shall  think  I  have  divulged  it  to  purpose.  Head  all,  and  use 
thy  mind's  liberty  ;  how  .thy  suffrage  falls,  1  weigh  not ;  for  it  was  not 
so  much  to  please  others  as  to  profit  myselfe/  And  in  the  preface  to  the 
amended  edition  of  the  Resolves,  he  farther  observes,  *  s\jre  it  is,  the  invi. 
tation  he  had  to  write  and  publish  them,  were  not  so  much  to  please  othen, 
or  to  shew  any  thing  he  had  could  be  capable  of  the  name  of  parts  ;  but  to 
give  the  world  some  aOeount  how  he  spent  his  vacant  hours, -and  that  (by 
passing  the  press,  they  becoming  in  a  manner,  ubi^tiitarieij  they  might 
every  where  be  as  boundaries  to  hold  him  within  the  limits  of  pirodence, 
lionoiir,  and  virtue/  Conformably  with  this  vi^w,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  topics  which  he  handles  in  his  Resolves,  are  xA  fraSieal  impor. 
tance,  and  come  home  to  every  man's  business  and  bosom.  It  is  the  maoi. 
fe^t  tendency  of  his  work  to  instruA  the  minds,  and  to  improve  the  hearts 

of 
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•f  men  in  general ;  and  the  argament  of  each  chapter  is  accoflipaiued  by  a 
direA  and  personal  ap|ilication  to  the  individual  who  reads  it.\' 

Mr.  Cumnaiiig  has  given  so  just  a  chara^er  of  hjs  author*;  produc* 
tions,  both  as  to  style  and  marter»  that  nothing  which  we  CQuld  say  of 
them,  would  convey  a  more  correal  and  adequate  notion  of  tjicir  merits 
and  defefls  to  oui  readers. 

^^  That  the  style  of  Felltham  is  not  withoat  its  faults,  will  be  readily 
allowed.  He  wrote  in  an  age  when  the  nicer  proprieties  of  style  were 
little  understood.  It  is  sometimes  marked  J^y  a  superabundance  df  meta-t 
phor,  and  a  profuseness  of  historical  illustration ;  and  there  are  instances^ 
m  which  he  dwells  with  too  much  minuteness  on  his  subjed.  These  im* 
perfe^ions,  however,  will  he  found  in  great  mea'^ure  to  proceed  from  the 
loxuriance  of  his  imagination^  and  the  fertility  of  his  mind,  and  not  to  be 
the  eSe^  of  laboured  study  or  affedation.  Felltham  is  not  a  writer  who 
thinks  ou  the  stretch/ or  who  goes  iu  search  of  analogies  and  iilustrationSj^ 
or  of  what  Horace  terms  the  ambithsa  ornamenta.  Strong  and  original 
thinkers  have  very  often  a  chara^eristic  manner  of  expressing  their  ideas, 
and  which,  thoagb  unfit  to  be  recommended  as  an  example  for  imitation,  is 
nevertheless  best  calculated  to, give  force  and  efie6l  to  the  native  concep.^ 
tions  of  their  minds.  Sue]^4  conceive  to  be  the  case  with  respefl  to  Fell. 
tham.  Though  his  style  is,  in  some  degree,  novel  apd  peculiar  ;  yet  thetc 
is  an  uncommon  strength  and  significance  in  hji^  expressions.  <  His 
thoughts  seem. to  be  properly  his  own,  and  to  flow  from  an  exrraordinary 
elevation  of  wit."  Every  sentence  seems  to  be  full  of  sense  and  meaning, 
and  leaves  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  By  those  who 
are  not  fastidious  and  rule.ridden,  with  respe<^  to  their  judgments  of 
the  diAion  of  writers,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  style  of  Fell- 
tham  possesses  a  degree  of  eloquence,  copiousness,  nerve,  and  beauty, 
not  often  to  be  met  with,  and  that  it  merits  the  high  charader  given  of 
it  by  Randolph,  who  was  certainly  no  mean  judge  of  the  merits  of  lite* 
'  rary  composition.  The  language  of  Felltham  is,  however,  a  consideration 
of  inferior  importance.  It  is  his  matter,  which  renders  him  so  valuable. 
It  is  the  interesting  truths  which  be  inculcates,  the  'soundness  of  his  pri^u 
ciples,  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of  those  rules  which  he  lays  dovcn  for 
the  government  of  our  conduA,  which  so  st/ongly  recommend  Us  Resolves 
to  "the  attention  of  readers."  s 

These  are,  incjeed,  the  best  Tccommendatiahs  which  an  author  can 
.have;  and  woul^  easily  atone  for  d^ficicncjes  of  style,  much  greater 
than  those  of  Fedtham,  which,  in  our  judgment,  coi^sist  chiefly  in 
a  redundancy  of  wonis,  and  a  flowing  didion,  which  gives  to  prose 
the  resemblance  of  blank  verse.  But  that  our  readers  may  judge  for 
themiselves,  we  shall  seledl  for  their  perusal  three  or  fouf  of  his  Rc- 
solveSf  on  different  subjeds. 

'*  Of  the  Choke  ^f  Religion. — Oh  !  why  is  our  negleA  the  most,  in  that 
wherein  our  care  should  be  greatest  f  How  iw  are  there  who  fulfil  that 
precept  of  trying  all  things^  -and  holding  fust  to  that  *which  is  good  !  As- 
suredly though  faith  be  above  reason,  yet  is  there  a  reason  to  be  given  of 
9ur  faith.     He  is  a  fool  that  believes  he  knows  neither  what  nor  why. 

Z  3  Among 
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Among^  all  the.  diversities^  of  religion  which  the  world  holdsi  I  think  wt 
ma/  with  most  safety  adhere  to  that,  which  makes  most  for  God's  glory, 
and  man'&  quiet.  I  confess,  in  all  the  treatises  of  religion  which  (  over 
Mw,  I  find  none  that  I  should  so  soon  follow  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land.  I  never  found  so  sound  a  foundation,  so  sure  a  dire6^ion  for  religion, 
as  the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  birch  of  Christ.  Giory  be  to  God  on 
high :  here  is  t^e  honour,  the  reverend  obedience,  the  admiration,  and 
the  adoration  which  we  ought  to  give  him.  On  earth  peace :  this  is  the 
^fe^  of  the  former,  working  in  the  hearts  of  men,  whereby  the  world  ap, 
pears  in  its  noblest  beauty,  being  an  entire  chain  of  intermutual  ^mity. 
Aftdgood  <will  toujardmen :  this  is  God's  mercy,  to  reconcile  man  to  liim. 
self,  after  his  fearful  desertion  of  his  Maker.  Search  all  religions  the 
world  through,  and  you  will  find  none  whith  ascribes  so  much  to  God, 
nor,  which  constitutes  so  firm  a  love..among  men,  as  does  the  established 
doArine  of  the  Protestant  Church  among  us.  All  others,  either  detraft 
frota  God,  or  infringe  the  peace  of  men.  The  Jews,  in  their  Talipud  say, 
before  God  made  this,  he  made  many  other  worlds,  and  marred  them  again, 
to  keep  himself  froifi  idleness.  The  Turks,  in  their  Alcoran,  bring  hia 
in  discoursing  with  the  angels,  and  they,  telling  liim  of  things  which  before 
he  knew  not ;  and  they^ afterwards  make  him  swear  by  Mahomet's  dOc« 
trine.  The  Papists  pourtray  him  as  an  old  fnan  ;  and  by  this  means  on. 
deify  him,  derogating  also  from  his  royalty,  by  their  odious  interposing  of 
merit.  And,  in  regard  to  mankind,  what  bloody  tenets  do  they  all  hold  ! 
As,  that  he  deserves  not  the  name  of  Rabbi,  who  hates  not  his  enemy 
unto  death ;  that  it  is  no  sin  to  revenge  injuries ;  that  it  is  meritoriyusjto 
kill  a  heretic  ;  ivitb  ^whom  no  faith  is  tg  be  kept:  Even,  to  the  lingluing  of 
the  whole  world's  frame,  which  is  kept  together  by  commerce  and  con. 
tra^.  What  abhorced  and  barbarous  precepts  did  Selymus  leave  to  his 
successor  Sqlyman  I  wTiich,  though  I  am  not  certain  that  they  wcr^  rati, 
fied  by  their  Mufties,  I  am  syre  are  pradised  by  the  inheritors  of  his  em. 
pire.     This,  as  a  specimen  : 

Ne  putes  esse  nefas^  cognatum  haurire  cruorem  : 

Et  nece  fraterna^  const  abilire  do  mum, 
Juroy  fideSi  pietas,  regni  dum  nemo  iupersit 

JEmuluSyhaud  turbent  religione  animum^ 
il^ec  ratio  est,  qu^  sola  queat  regale  tueri 

Ifomeni  et  expertem  te  Unit  esse  metus* 

Think  not  thy  kindred's  murder  ill,  'tis  n«n6, 

l^j  thy  siain  brothers,  to  secure  thy  throne, 
X'Sw,  faith,  religion,  while  no  rivals  aim 
•     Thy  ruin,  may  be  pra^^ised,  elseithey  maim. 
This  is  the  way,  how  kindly  names  may  be 

Insaf 'd,  and  from  destrudive  terrors  free. 


/ 


•'  In  other  religions  of  the  heathen,  what  foolish  opinions  have  they  held  of 
their  gods  !  reviling  them  with  unseemly  threats,  when  their  affairs  have 
thwarted  them.  As-  if  allowing  them  the  name,  they  would  keep  the 
Numen  to  themselves.  la  their  sacrifices,  how  butcherly,  cruel !  as  tf 
(as  it  is  said  of  them}  they  though;  by  inhumanity,  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  an  ofi^ded  deity.     The  religion  which  we  now  profess^  establishes  all 
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in  another  strain*  What  makes  more  for  God's  glory  ;  what  makes  more 
for  the  mutual  love  of  man^  than  the  Gospel  ?  Ail  our  abilities,  of  doing 
gocdj  weoflertoGody  as  the  fountain  from  whence  they  stream.  C^n  ifhe 
f^y  ^  light,  an4  that  light  not  come  from  the  sun  ?  Can  a  clock  go  witli^ 
qpt  a  weight  or  spring  to  move  it,  or  a  keeper  to  set  it  ?  As  for  mim,  it 
renders  hts  wild  temper  mild ;  and  learns  him  in  his  patience  to  regard  his 
enemies.  And  it  makes  just  God,  a  friend  to  unjust  man,  without  being 
unjust  either  to  himself,  or  man*  Surely^  it  could  be  nq  other  than  the 
iovention  of  a  Deity,  to  find  out  a  way,  how  man,  who  had  justly  made 
himself  unhappy,  should,  with  a  full  satikfadion  to  cxactest  Justice,  be 
made  again  most  happy.  I  would  wish  no  man,  who  is  able  t^  judge  for 
himself,  to  take  his  religion  upon  another's  word  :  but  once  resolved  in 
ic>  it  is  dangerous  to  negle<f^  where  we  know  we  owe  a  service.—     /        ^ 

Dit  mult  a  neglect  dederunt 

Hefperi^  mala  lu^luos^e*  HoR.  Od.  ^6, 

God  negle(^cd,  plentcously 
Plagued  mournful  Italy. 

**  And  so  it  was  before  Horace's  time  :  when  God  is  negletfted  of  itian,  man 
shall  be  contemned  of  God.  When  man  abridges  God  of  his  honour,  God 
will  shorten  man  of  his  happiness.  It  cannot  but  be  best  to  give  ^11  to 
him,  of  whom  whatsoever  we  have,  we  hold.  I. believe- it  safest  to  take 
that  religion  which  most  magnifies  God,  and  makes  most  for  the  peaceable 
conversation  of  men.  For,  as  we  cannot  ascribe  too  much  to  him,  to 
^hom  we  owe  more  than  we  can  ascribe  :  so  J  think  the  most  splendid 
estate  of  man,  is  that  which  comes  nearest  to  his  hrst  creation;  wherein 
ail  things  wrought  together,  in  the  pleasantest  embraces  of  mutual  love 
•nd  concord." 

.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  paper,  without  being  impressed  with  the 
most  favourable  opinion  of  the  Author's  disposition  and  principles. 
Indeed,  the  excellence  of  these  is  manifest  in  almost  every  page  of  his 
book.  1 

"  Of  Marriage  and  Single  Z//^.— The  best  chastity  of  all,  I  hold  to  be 
matrimonial  chastity,  when  husband  and  wife  are  constant  to  each  other. 
Even  nature  and  policy  require  that  this  constancy  should  be  inviolably  , 
kept.  First,  in  respeCl  of  the  irapureness  of  mixed  posterity  ;  ^nd  nexr, 
in  respeft  of  peace  and  concord  an)ong  men.  Some  have  complained  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  tying  men  so  strldly  in  this  resped,  that  when 
matches  turn  out  ill,  there  is  no  means  of  remedy  ;  but  surely,  if  a  liberty  ^ 
of  change  were  permitted,  all  would  grow  into  confusion  ;  and  a  door 
would  be  Qpencd  to  many  evils,  arising  from  humour  only,  which,  by  this 
necessity,  are,  as  it  were,  digested,  and  made  straight  again.  Those,  I 
observe  to  agree  best,  who  are  gf  free  natures,  not  subjed  to  the  fits  of 
choler.  Their  freedom  shuts  out  jealousy,  which'  is  the  canker  of  wed- 
lock,; and  divides  both  joy  andsorrow.  And  when  hearts  alike  disclose, 
they  ever  link  in  love.  Self-conceited  people  never  agree  w^Il  together  : 
they  are  wilful  in  their  brawls,  and  reason  cannot  reconcile  them.  But\he 
worst  is,  when  self-conceit  lights  on  the  woman,  she  will  think  to  rule, 
' '  Z  4.  because 
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because  she  has  the  subtiiier  brain,  and  the  man  will  look  for  it,  as  the 
privilege  of  his  sex ;  and  when  wit  is  at  war  with  prerogative,  there  is  sure 
to  be  mad  work.  A  woman  with  a  wise  soui,  is  ondoubtedly  the  ficiesi 
companion  for  man  :  otherwise,  God  wOold  have  given  him  a  friend  rather 
than  a  wile.  It  is  the  crown  of  blessing",,  when  in  one  woman  a  maq^ 
£ndeth  both  a  wife  and  a  friend.  Single  life  cannot  have  this  happiness  ; 
though,  in  some'  minds,  tt  has  many  which  it  prefers  to  it.  This,  hat 
fewer  cares,  and  more  longings ;  but  marriage  has  fewer  longings,  and 
more^ares.  And,  as  I  think,  cares  in  marriagdmay  be  desirable;  sol 
think,  desire  in  single  life,  is  not  an  evil  of  so  great  a  size  ^s  some  men 
would  have  it  to  be.  Single  life  I  will  like  in  some,  who^  minds  can 
«ufier  continency :  but  should  all  men  live  thus,  a  hundred  years  would 
xn^ke  tbe  world  a  desert.  And  this  alone  may  excuse  me,  if  I  prefer 
marriage." 

In  his  brief  observations  on  Libelling^  which  we  shall  next  cxtraft, 
the  purest  benevolence,  and  the  mild  spirit  of  Chriscian  charity,  shine 
forth  with  peculiar  lustre. 

"  O/Libfili/tf, — ^I^ibels  are  nsoally  composed  of  the  deepest  and  the 
bluest  gall ;  being  like  fire  pent  up,  when  they  get  a  vent  j  they  break 
forth  far  more  violently.  And  though,  perhaps,  there  may  be  wit  ia 
some  of  them,  yet  it  is  accompanied  with  so  much  spleen  and  cowardice^ 
as,  duly  examined,  to  overshadow  all  that  shines  in  them.  Wise  govern* 
inents  have  ever  been  severe /against  them.  Ulpian  tells  us  of  a  law,- 
which  made  the  person  convi^ed  of  libelling  to  be  'intestability  that  it,  to 
be  neither  capable  of  making  a  will  liimsclf,  or  of  being  witness  to  one 
made  by  another.  And  Tacitus  relates,  that  libelling  was  by  Augustus 
brought  within  the  compass  of  the  law  against  treason.  Certainly,  it  is 
an  ungenerous  thing,  to  publish  that  to'  all,  which  ^t  diare  not  own  to 
any.  It  is  a  dastardly  meanness  to  strike  a  man  in  tbe  dark,  atid,  like  « 
serpent,  bite  him  by  the  heel,  and  then  glide  into  a  hole,  for  want  of  courage 
to  justify  our  conduf).  Be  it  true,  or  false,  no  roan  gets  reputation  by 
composing  a  libel ;  for  it  tends  to  disgrace,  enkindles  malice,  ushers  in 
revenge,  and  discloses  spl^n.  The  most  generous,  1  observe,  give  them- 
selves the  least  concern  about, them.  Why  should  a  man  keep  himself 
awake,  that  he  may  hear  these  night-birds  call  ?  It  is  not  for  a  wise  nun 
to  be  troubled  at  that  which  nobody  living  will  own.  A  libel  is  jfAks 
fopttli ;  having  no  certain  father,  it  ought  not  to  inherit  belief.  As  it  is 
hard  to  find  any  man  free  from  all  that  may  merit  reproof;  so  it  is  easy, 
in  the  best,  to  find  something  that  we  may  reprehend.  Yet,  sure  I  am, 
charity  will  rather  abate  the  score,  than  inflame  the  reckoning.  He  that 
libels,  transgresses  against  the  com^non  rule  of  morality  and  religion  :  he 
does  not  do  as  he  woukl  be  done  by.  We  ought  rather  to  pity  the  un- 
fortunate man,  than  unworthily  to  insuh  over  him,  particularly  if  he  be 
not  in  a  condition  for  his  own  ^vindication.  It  is  a  disposition  quite  un. 
christian  ;  beihg  wholly  contrary  to  that  reciprocal  amity  and  friendliness 
which  should  be  in  the  world.  To  rejoice  in  another's  crosses,  as  if  they 
were  blessings  to  us,  is  as  preposterous,  as  to  be  dancing  and  gay  at  fune. 
rals.  If  men  were  heavenly -disposed,  they  would  be  enkindled  wtih 
a  warming  fire  of  love  and  charity  to  condole  disasters  or  ofieoccs,  if  hot 
,  hcunan. 
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Bannn.  Natore^rer  meant  mtn  to  hare  a  mind  ^  cmch  as  to  add 
weight  to  an  overcharged  beam.  He  who  falls  into  a  pablic  disgrace,  haa 
enough  to  bear  of  his  own ;  there  is  no  need  of  another's  hand  to  load  him. 
To  envenom  a  name  by  libels,  which  is  already  openly  tainted,  is  to  add 
stripes  with  an  iron  rod,  on  one  who  before  is  broken,  or  flayed  with 
whipping :  and  is  sure,  in  a  mind  weU-tempercdi  to  be  looked  upon  with 
disdain  and  abhorrence, '-' 

That  this  advice  is  excellent,  and  equally  applicable  to  ail  time»,  no 
one  will  pretend  to  deny ;  and  if  it  wei'e  generally  followed,  what 
bene6cial  consequences  would  ensqe  to  societv  at  large  !  The  last  pa* 
per  wliich  we  shall  extrad,  applies  to  a  vice  wnich  must  have  prevailed 
in  the  17th  century,  to  call  forth  such  strong  admonitions  from  this 
benevolent  auchor»  and  which  certainly  raees,  in  the  present  age,  with 
increased  violence,  and  more  destructive  tury.  If  the  studies  of ^ame« 
srere  ever  extend  beyond  the  pages  of  Hoyie  and  De  Mv^ivre,  tht  pe- 
rusal of  the  following  essay  iliay  be  of  infinite  service  to  them. 

"  O/Plaj  and  Gamhti. — The  Olympic  and  the  other  games  of  Greece, 
were  at  first  instituted  merely  for  honour  and  exercise,  and  their  rewards 
were  only  wreaths  and  garlands^  plucked  from  such  plants  as  were  com* 
moQ  aa^oiig  them  4 

Serta  fmrlMt,  pinnsy  maUtf  olxva,  mplmm. 
With  pine,  with  apple,  olive,  parsley  crown'd*. 

Thoo^  afterwards,  the  vigors  came  to  have  pensions  and  provisions  frorii 
thepoblic  for  life.  These,  and  such  like,  are  not  much  to  be^  found  fault 
with  ;  for  the  institution  of  them  was  liberals  and  their  end  and  aim  was 
«X)d.  The  sort  of  play  that  is  roost  obje^ionable,  is  the  inordinate  gam. 
inff  for  money  ;  and  he  who  first  invented  it,  was  certainly,  either  very 
'idk,  or  else  extremely  covetous.  And,  indeed,  to  play  for  gain,  «nd  by 
vnlawful  means  to  draw  a^ay  money  from  another,  to  his  detriment,  is,  in 
the  opLnion  of  divines,  no  better  than  permitted  thievery.  To  see  some 
men,  when  they  have  played  away  their  money,  their  watches,  their 
horses,  and  clothes,  would  one  judge  less  than  that  they  had  ^len  among 
thieves,  and  had  been  plundered  of  all  that  they  had?  Nay,  they  are  not 
only  robbed  themsdves,  but  they  themselves  roh  others ;  for  their  de. 
pendents  and  friends  have  an  interest  in  what  they  possessed.  How  -often 
does  the  lavish  gameater  si|uander  away  a  large  patrimony,  and,  instead  of 
plenty,  entails  want  and  beggary  oq  his  issue !  Indeed,  if  we  examine,  we 
shall  find  gaming,  not  only  to  be  as  a  serpent  in  itself,  but  attended  by  a 
troop  of  other  scorpions,  which  bite  and  sting  with  equal  poison  and 
venom.  By  gaming,  we  lose  both  our  time  and  treasure,  two  things 
most  precious  to  the  life  of  man.  Those  who  are  bewitched  with  a  hu. 
moor  for  play,  cannot  be  quiet  without  it ;  it  is  i^molut  gfnims  which 
eggs  and  urges  them  on  to  their  own  destru^ion.  He  who  is  a  lover  of 
play,  like  the  lover  of  an  harlot,  minds  that  so  much,  that  he  negle^ 
every  thing  else.  .  Business,  frieixls,  reproof,  religion,  and  relations,  are 
all  laid  asKle,  when  once  he  is  set  upon  play.  Night  is  by  flaming  t»ers 
turned  to  day,  and  day  worn  oat  within  the  pen  of  walls,  as  if  oonftned 

and 
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and  a  prkcner  to  his  sports.  As  the  Roman*  did  with  dri&k,  we  do  wifli 
pUy  :  we  play  down  the  evening  star,  and  pby  op  the  morning,  star  ;  the 
suo  may  travel  round  the  world,  before  one  room  can  be  iehnqui:»I:ed  by 
as.  Surely,  a  gaoiv&ter  can  never  expecl  to  be  knowing,  or  approved  for 
cither  his  own,  KU  friends,  or  his  country's  sen  ice.  I'he  time  he  sboaid 
lay  ont  in  iitting  of  him«'clf  fur  these,  runs  waste  at  this  brack -of  play,  by 
which  be  only  learns  how  to  deceive  and  gain,:  though,  however  well 
skilled  in  this  art,  he  comes  to  be  deceived  at  last.  If  he  docs  win,  it 
wantons  him  with  an  overplus,  ai^d  plunges  him  into  new  ways  of  ex. 
pence,  which  bring  on  habits  of  prodigality ;.  and  these  delivet  him  ovei 
to  an  aged  poverty.  Whatsoever  is  gotten  by*  play  is,  for  the  most  part, 
either  vainly  wasted,  or  hut  borrowed  to  be  repaid  with  interest.  Gaming 
leads  mcii  into  exce;»s,  which  without  it,  would'be  quite  avoided.  If  they 
win,  they  spare  no  cost,  and  luxuriate  in  riot ;  if  they  lose,  they  roust  be 
at  it,  to  keep  up  their  galled  and  vexed  spirits  ;  in  both,  a  man  is  exposed 
as  a  prey  to  rooks  and  daws,  to  impudent  and  indigent  charaftcrs,  who 
ilarter,  suck,  and  perpetually  pillage  from  him.  It  is  the  mine  which, 
carried  close  in  dark  and  in  private  trenches,  through  hollow  and  crooked 
caverns,  blow^  i|p,  at  once,  his  fortune,  family,  fame,  and  welfare.  Cer. 
tainly  it  cannot  be  the  pleasure  of  the  adion  that  so  strongly  can  enchant 
men.  \\hat  pleasure  can  it  be,  out/of  a  dead  box  to  tumble  out 'bones  as 
dead  ;  to  see  a  square  run  irourd  ;  or  our  estate  fat  into  a  lottery,  to  try 
whether  we  shall  hold  it  any  longer  or  no  ?  Surely,  it  tn'Ust  he  covetous. 
ntss,  and  the  inordinate  desire  of  gain,  which  'once  prevailing  over 
Qs,  we  become  possessed  with  it,  and  are  carried  as  well  to  the  grave  and 
sepolchres  of  the  dead,  as  the  cities  of  the  living,  by  the  guidance  of  this 
evil  spirit.  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  consist  with  a  ooble  mind,  to 
plav  either  much  or  deeply.  It  keeps  a  man  from  better  employ  raeot,  and 
sinks  him  into  less  than  he  19. '  If  he  wins,  he  knows  not  whether  his  ad^ 
versary  can  spare  what  he  has  won  from  him.  If  he  cannot,  a  .generotu 
mind  would  scorn  to  uke  from  another  what  he  wants  hiinself,  and  hates 
to  make  another  sufier  merely  for  his  sake.  If  he  pan  spare  it,  he  will  yet 
disdain  to  be  stippHed  by  the  bounty  of  him  who  is  his  e^ual  or  superior. 
If  he  himself  loses,  and  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  it  shews  him  to  be  uawise 
to  pat  himself  in  that  sitaation,  for  mere  will  and  hu|nour ;  am]  oot  honest, 
for  he  injures  all  about  him.  He  who  plays  for  more  than  he  can  affbr4» 
stakes  his  heart  and  patrimony,  his  peace,  his  independence,  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  and  his  children  ;  even  the  earth  he  holds,  floats  from  him,  in  this 
ebbing  tide.  Be  he  rich  or  poor,  he  cannot  play  his  own.  He  holds  not 
wealth,  to  waste  it  thus  in  wantonness*  Besides  a  man's  rebtioos, 
the  commonwealth  and  poor  have  some  share  doe  to  them ;  and  he  cannot 
bat  acknowledge  he  might  have  employed  it  better.  It  gains  him  neither 
honoar  nor  thanks,  but  under  the  other's  cloak,  perhaps  is  laughed  at :  and 
he  wh<r  has  observed,  what  heats,  what  fears,  what  distempers  and  disor- 
ders, what  madness  and  vexations,  a  cross-hand  plunges  some  men  into, 
will  never  haaard  his  own  peace  of  mind)  with  bidding  by  play  for  such 
phnniies,  such  bedlam.fi ts  and  distortions  of  the  whole  frame  of  man, 
.sometimes  never  leaving  him,  till  they  drive  him  to  d^pair,  and  to  a 
halter.  What  is  it  provokes  to  anger  like  it  ?  And  anger  ushers  in  black 
oaths,  prodigious  curses,  senseless  imprecations^  horrid  rage,  and  blacker 
blasphemy ;  with  quarrels^  injuries^  reproaches^  wounds,  and  de^  >  and, 

which 
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wiiick  it  nof  the  meanest  of  the  ills  attending  gaming,  he  that  is  addiAed 
to  play,  and  loves  it,  is  so  limed  by  custom  to  it,  that  if  he  woaid  stir 
h»  wings  to  fly  away^  he  cannot.  Plato^  tKerefore,  wa»  in  tKe  right  when 
he  sharply  repr^ted  the  boy  he  found  at  play :  when  the  boy  told  him  he 
vrondered  how  he  could  be  so  angry  for  so  small  a  matter,  Plato  replied, 
that  custom  was  no  small  matter.  It  is  nut,  however,  to  be  denied,  that 
labours  and  cares  are  entitled  to  their  recreations.  Though  Meomiiot 
obje^ed  to  Cato's  nightly  ,play  and  jollity,  yet  Cicero  excu&ed  it,  oh  ac- 
couftt  of  his  perpetual  daily  toil  for  the  public.  But  we  must  beware  lest 
we  make  a'  trade  of  sport ;  and  never  to  play  for  more^  than  we  can  lose 
with  content,  and  without  injury  to  ourselves  or  others." 

We  have  selefled  these  passages  casually,  as  it  were,  and  not  for 
any  saperiority  which  they  po^ss  over  the  rest.  They  all  breathe 
an  uniform  spirit,  and  are  all  replete  with  sound  sense  and  Christian 
piety,  though  of  diiFerent  degrees  of  merit,  in  point  of  composition. 
We  dicrcfore  feel  ourselves  striflly  warranted  in  recommending  the 
book,  rich  in  the  wisdom  of  times  past,  to  the' public,  assuring  our 
readers  that  it  will  amply  repay  them  for  the  trouble  of  perusing  it« 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  Mr.  Gumming  is  entitled  tc^  Uieir 
best  thauks,  fijr  introducing  to  able  an  in$tru£b>r  to  their  noiice.. 

Yorkc'j  LeUtrsfrom  France. 

[Conclude J  from  (.  287.] 

WE  have  already  extended  our  Review  of  these  Letters  far  be* 
yond  our  usual  limits ;  but  we  have  found  them  to  contain  so 
much  amusement  and  information,  relative  to  the  present  state  of 
France  ;  so  much  more  ample,'  correil,  and  impartial  accounts  of  the 
manners,  custom?,  virtues  and  vices  of  that  extraordinary  people  ;  ajs 
well  as  of  their  public  establishments,  and  institutions  of  various  kinds, 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  other .  publication,  that  we  c^uld 
Slot  do  justicei  either  to  the  author  himself,  or  to  »our  readers>.or 
indeed  to  ourselves,  after  the  opinion  we  had  expressed  of  its  merits^ 
without  more  copious  extradls  than  we  generally  allow  ourselves  to 
give  from  works  of  the  same  size. — We  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
second  Volume  ;  the  first  chapter  of  w^ich  contains  an  account  of  the 
aiithor's  excursion  to  St.  Cloud,  forn>crly  the  favoiiritt  residence 'of 
the  unhappy  Maria  Antoinetta,  and,  possibly,  on  that  account,  fixed 
upon  as  the<abode  of  the  upstart  family  who  have  usurped  the  legiti- 
mate  throne  of  the  Bourbons. — As  this  chapter  exhibits  the  morality  of  , 

the  Parisians  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  we  shall  qujie  pretty  largely 
from  it. 

''  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  animadrert   on  the  facilities     ' 
opened  to  licentiousness  and  debauchery  in  almost  every  place  of  public  I 

resort,  in  or  near  the  accursed  metropolis  of  France.    There  is  a  circun>-  j 

lerence  of  wickedness  traced  within  twelve  luiles  i^f  tliat  iieiU^h  spot,  seem-  j 

ingly 
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iogly  09  purpose  to  prevent  the  unwary  youth  from  escapip^  the  boonds  t£ 
tnfe6tion.  It,  disgusted  with  tht  lewd  courses  of  the  Parisians,  you  with- 
draw a  few  frtilcs  into  tlir  country,  under  the  hope  of  breathing  a  purer 
moral  atmosphere,  you  are  assailed  by  the  flying  squadrons  of  Satan,  and 
at  vitsj  step  A'esh  inventions  cast  a  pestilential  air  around  you.  No  repose, 
DO  intermission,  no  time  for  refledion  is  allowed  to  the  voluptuckis  inha- 
bitant of  Paris  J  but  all  the  sorcery  and  blandishments  of  vice  are  oou- 
jurrd  up,  and  spread  before  him.  Of  this  melancholy  truth,  you  cannot 
liaven  more  complete  confirmation,  than  from  the  detail  of  what  1  saw  ia 
the  village. 

**  St.  Cloud  being  in  the  neighboyr!iood  of  Paris,  and^only  a  pleaiaot 
promenade  from  that  capital,  it  is  of  course  frequented  by  the  Sunday  de« 
▼otees  of  pleasure,  who  assemble  here  with  tlieir  mistresses  to  drink  the 
sparkling  champagne,  or  who  frequent  the  place  to  meet  their  Pbrynes 
and  Aspasias.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  resort  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  after  wandering  about  the  charmiug  walks,  retire  to  an  aubeige,  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge,  where  there  ace  a  number  of  little  hermitages,  in 
the  style  of  English  tea-gardens,  in  which  they  procure  refresUieuts. 
These  hermitages  are,  however,  refinements  on  the  dull,  insipid  morality 
of  British  rural  architedure,  because  in  France  it  is  a  prev^ing  maxim, 
that  elegant  vice  is  preferable  to  dull  virtue ;  a  maxim,  which  is  in  every 
respe^,  simpleand  clear,  because  it  is  fashionable.  Into  one  of  these  little 
boxes  we  were  ushered^  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  refreshtaent !  After 
we  had  rested  awhile,  as  I  was  throwing  my  eyes  about  the  apartment,  I 
penxived  a  small  door,  which  seemed  to  invite  the  hand  of  curionty..  I 
opened  it,  when  behold  !— —  » 

*'  The  English  language  is  extremely  defedive  In  that  amaui^  of  di6daD 
which  enables  a  Frenchman  to  delineate  in  so  spriglitly  a  manner,  the  ob^ 
jeds  that  give  pleasure  to  his  lascivious  and  polluted  soul.  I  must  tbere^ 
lore  lengthen  my  monosyllables.  Confounded  at  what  I  saw,  I  resolved 
to  pursue  my  researches,  and  see  whether  wc  might  not  have  been  ibtro- 
duced  into  the  hut  by  mistake.  Accordingly,  I  issued  forth,  and  examined 
successively,  above  twenty  other  of  these  caverns  of  iniquity.  They  were 
all  precisely  upon  the  same  plan,  and  with  the  same  views  only,  a  few 
surpassed  the  rest  in  decoration  and  libidinous  scenery. 

**  A  very  little  examination  soon  convinced  me  for  what  nefarious  pur- 
poses they  were  construded  -,  and  'on  my  inquiring  of  the .  mistress  ot  the 
place,  why  so  many  little  bed -rooms  were  annexed  to  these  boxes,  which 
seemed  by  no  means  calculated  for  rest,  she  replied  with  a  cool,  uaniffled 
countenance,  untinted  by  the  blush  of  modesty,  that  they  were  for  the  ac^ 
commodation  of  such  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  came  to  St«  Clood  to 
regale  themselves  with  a  private  tcte*a-tcte  together." 

Our  readers  will  be  led,  we  suspedt,  from  the  perusal  oCthis  pas- 
sage, to  give  the  revolutionary  heroes  of  France  full  credit  for  their 
success  in  their  worthy  attempt  dcmoraftser  U  peuple  of  the  Great 
Nation. — The  different  establishments  for  public  instru£lion,  as  well 
civil  as  military,  form  the  subjeSs  of  the  succeedingchapters,  wluih 
contain  every  thing  worth  knowing  about  them.  The  Cousirvatwj 
pf  jilts  IS  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Yorke,  and  with  great  reason,  as  k 
seems  to  be  an  cstablt&haicut  of  great  utility.    He  enters  much  at 
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large  into  an   accoiint  of  the  National  Institote ;  which  ht  thus 
concludes : — 

"  I  have  thus  coUeded  together  all  the  principal  rules  by  wbicb 
the  Institute  is  condu6ted ;  by  which  you  will  be  ^ble  to  form  >an 
accurate  idea  of  its  nature  and  obje^s.  You  will  donbtiess  exped 
from  me -a  list  of  (be  members  of  this  Institute,  with  details  of  their 
charaders  previous  to,  and  since  the  Revolutionj  an4  their  respe6bve 
claims  to  literary  pre-eminence.  I  am  aware,  tliat  such  a  tvin  ative  would,  ^ 
oamany  accounts,  be  very  interesting ;  as  (he  greater  part  of  them*  have " 
not  only  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in  the  world  of  letters*  but  have 
likewise  taken  a  very  adive  part  in  some  of  the  most  bloody  tragedies  of 
the  republic.  Fo»  instance,  Buonaparte>i  Carnot  and  Moogc*  I^  Bloody 
Beitbollet,  Fourcroy^  Revelliere-Lepaux,  Cambaceres,  the  mooiter  and 
SAood  Consul ;  Merlin,  Talleyrand,  Rcsderer,  Francois  de  Neufchateao, 
Cbenier,  Tbouin,  Moitte,  have  all  been  known  for  their  assassinatioiu, 
robberies^  and  atrocious  crimes.  To  his  eternal  infamy,  Fourcroy  staoda 
strongly  suspeded  of  having  been  the  ciause  of  the  murder  of  the  immortal 
Lavoisier.  All  these  ruffians,  with  others  whom  I  have  not  yet  named,  furnish 
abundant  matter  for  inquiry  ahd  reflexion ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  ablo 
to  colled  materials  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  write  with  a  certainty  of  ad- 
vancing only  what  is  true.  I  am  preparing  a  "  Moral  and  Political  View 
of  France,  compared  with  its  ancient  self,  and  with  Great  Britain/*  which 
I  shall  publish  for  the  use  of  our  people,  to  cure  them,  if  possitile,  of  tlietr 
mania  for  visiting  this  diabolical  metropolis ;  ^nd  before  I  leave  it,  you  maj 
rely  on  my  procuring  antben tic  documents  wherewith  to  support  my  reason* 
ings.  Among  other  articles,  I  shall  not  fail  to  analyse  the  cbaraders  of  the 
Xadooal  Institute,  for  as  1  have  several  times  observed,  they  form  a  very 
important  'part  of  the  government.  I  have  already  collc^d  spffideat  in* 
formation  respieding  them  to  provoke  the  minutest  investigation,  and  if 
I  escape  the  tyrants  grasp,  and  once  more  reach  my  country  in  safety^ 
I  win  drag  these  philosophical  murderers  and  thieves  out  of  their  national 
palace,  strip  them  of  their  silken  disguises,  and  expose. them^  in  all  their 
naked  deformity,  to  the  execrations  of  mankind. 

**  In  vain  do  they  flatter  themselves,  that  by  the  arts  of  a  meretricious 
rhetoric,  they  can  dude  the  vigilant  pursuit  of  injured  innocence,  and  af- 
fronted justice— in  vain  do  they  suppose,  that  they  shall  court  foreign  ap- 
plause, by  associating  the  learned  of  other  countries  with  them,  and  shrowd 
themselves  from  infamy  under  the  sandion  of  virtuous  and  respeded  names. 

''  It  is  a  disgrace,  and  a  dishonour,  to  be  favoured  by  (he  National  Insti- 
tute, while  a  band  of  sapguinary  miscreants  pollute  the  halls  consecrated 
to  sdence,  learnings  and  virtue.  No  honest  foreigner  can,  with  a  s^fe 
consdence,  become  a  partner  in  their  labours,  while  those  pests  of  society 
^ft  sobered  to  remain  an^P^^S  them.  Whoever  lives  under  a  government, 
where  rdigion,  morals,  and  public  freedom  are  revered,  ought  to  nged 
thdr  silver  medal  and  thdr  proces- verbal,  as  he  would  cast  away  from  him 
food  administered  with  poison ;  he  should  shun  their  society,  as  he  would 
avoid  the  infe^on  of  a  lazar-house. 

*'  These  are  the  opinions  of  one,  who  honours  learning  and  science, 
who  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  an  humble  cultivation  of  them» 
as  a  student  merely,  but  who  prefers  absolute  ignorance  itself,  with  an 
unspotted  integrity,  to  the  most  splendid  acquirements  of  n.ental  know* 

ledge. 
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ledge,  «isddated  with  the  mo^t  downward,  abhorrent  vices.  If  it  be  an 
honour  to  be  ele6ted  a  member  of  a  society,  learned  Indeed,  bat  fundament- 
tliy  yicious  and  depraved,  why  not  petition  to  be  admitted  a  member  of 
the  ostiooal  palace  of^andemonium  ?  The  devils  in  Hell,  are  foil  Us 
knowing  as  the  members  of  the  French  Institute,  and  for  aught  I  know, 
have  not  done  more  mischief  to  mahkiod.  They  are  the  fittest  colleagues 
for  sncb  men,  and  not  the  upright  and  pensive  cultivators  of  science  and 
fitcrature*. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe  that  Mr.  Yorke  speaks 
flain  language  I  and  we  like  him  the  betcer  for  it ;  as  in  this  he 
resembles  our  hdmely  but  honest  ancestors,  who,  strangers  to  modem 
tefioementSy  to  the  sickly  style  of  our  whining  iiberalist^y  called  vice 
■  and  its  votaries,  by  their  proper  names.  On  visiting  the  Lourre, 
though  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  fin^  arts,  bis  first  sensation  was  not 
Xh^i  of  admiration^  like  that  of  so  many  of  our  nnxlish  connoissears, 
but  sueh  as  every  honest,  every  virtuous  mind  must  experience,  on  en- 
tering tliis  vast  receptacle  for  the  fruits  of  assassination  and  plunder, 
this  grand  repository  of  stolen  goods;— it  was  aj)ursc  of  man!y  in- 
dignation.— After  some  just  and  apposite  reflcftions  on  the  conse- 
quences of  invasion  by  the  early  Romans,  whom  the  French  ape^  but  do 
not  imitate  i  and  having  observed,  truly  enough,  that  "  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  ancient  Roman  charafler  gradually  melted  away,  and 
thej^  became  almost  as  great  robbers  as  the  French,"  he  xlraws  a'  com- 
parison between  the  former  and  the  latter,  most  unfavourable  to  the 
French.    He  then  proceeds  thus ; 

f'  The  pnnciple  on  which  the  robberies  of  the  French  have  been  con-> 
dnded,  is  by  no  means  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  arts,  but  ^o  aggrandize 
Fraqce  by  the  utter  impoverishment  of  other  countries.  Tiieir  policy  has 
no  other  element  but  to  divide  in  order  to  conquer,  no  otiier  end  but  to 
arrive  at  universal  domination  by  oniversal  confusion,  and  no  other  restraint 
than  the  dread  to  which  they  have  reduced  all  the  adioos  of  other  govern- 
ments. Occupied  constantly  on  the  destrudion  of  Europe  in  detail^  they 
suffered  sonae  sovereigns  to  slumber  on  the  pillow  of  a  tallacious  security, 
while  they  trampled  under  their  feet  monarchies  and  republics.  But,  if  I 
be  not  egre^ionsly  mistaken  in  the  French  character,  tbey  will  hereafter 
arm  themselves  with  the  ruins  of  those  states,  their  wealth,  and  population, 
to  break  in  pieces  those  powers  who  have  viewed  with  iodtfierencej  i^l  the 
bakKarks  of  their  safety  demolished. 

'  '^  Every  time  that  I  have  paced  along  the  galler)'  of  the  Louvro,  all  the 
sentiments  which  arise  from  hatred  and  indignation  took  possession  of  my 
saind.  Amidst  all  the  blaze  of  beauty  which  arrests  the  eye  at  every 
p<unt, ,  I  have  never  entered  nor  led  It  without  disgust.  I  may  be  accused 
9i  Vandalism  by  sycophants  and  thieves,  but  I  confess,  I  never  rcMved 


•*  *  These  hmts,  though  unacceptable,  may  yet  prove  of  some  service  to 
certain  persons  whom  I  could  name,  and  who  are  em}^oying  every  art  and 
low  contrivance  to  procure  themselves  an  admission,  as  foreign  associates, 
Into  this  elub  of  scoundrels." 
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oncmdhient's 'gratification  from'  all  the  Raphaels,  (lie  Titinn^,  auU  Cor- 
rcffgtos  which  I  saw  ia  it.  1  could  have  gased  wicli  transport  tor  whofe 
months  on  these  exquisite  master-pieces  in  ih^xx  proper  places,  bnc  I  cannot 
associate  together  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  knavery,  nor  look  with  pleasure 
on  prodaftions  violently  torn  from  their  lawful  proprietor*.. 

**  Of  all  the  countries  which  have  .been  undone  by  Frencli  ha^-oc,  Italy 
bas  suffered  most,  and  its  miseries  are  least  known  to  t lie  won d.  Ti:e 
French  government  have  literally  exhausted  upon  it  the  fecundity  of  i  a  pine, 
icheating,  and  fury  j  they  have  rendered  themselves  masters  of  its  corre- 
apondenoe,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  being  its  perio- 
dical historians.  All  we  know  of  the  existence  of  that  desolated  coua* 
iry,  is  through  the  medium  of  the  frequent  eruptions  of  a  tyranny  without 
remorse,  t}f  a  poweriess  despair,  ^nd  of  the  accumulation  of  spoil  whick 
^decorates  the  public  exhibitions  of  Parid.  The  contributions  of  the  French 
were  nothing  less  thiain  a  general  sack  $  the  encyclopedia  of  their  tfaetfli 
^rCDs  ft  monument  of  curiosity..    < 

*'  The  barbarians  who  formerly  over-ran  Italy,  despised  these  works  of 
furt,  and  neglc6led  to  take  possession  of  them.  The  fanatical  Mussulmaa 
<lestroyed  them  as  monuments  of  Idolatry;  but  in  our  times^  acadeiniciads, 
poets,  orators,  philosophers,  members  of  the  National  Institute^  have 
crossed  the  Alps  to  strip  that  country  of  its  talents,  to  force  (ttka  it  the 
labbors  of  its  children,  the  most  sacred  illustrations  of  a  people,  a  property 
which  the  laws  of  war  bad  rendered  inviolable  among  civilieed  natkms, 
tintil  the  present  epoch,  wherein  a  gang  of  sayage  sophists  have  replunged 
Italy  into  a  darkness^  worse  than  that  which  overspread  die  middle  ages  of 
modern  JEurop^. 

"  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  methods  by. which  a  thief  has  realtxed 
an  immense  fortune,  may  be  forgiven  for  their  admiration  of  his  wealth 
and  treasures;  but  the  man  who  is  acquainted  with  all  the  villanous  and' 
bloody  oidchinations  which  have  been  employed  in  their  accumulatioo,  it 
inexcusable  when  he  lavishes  praises  on  objedts,  of  which  he  knows  the 
thief  to  be  an  unjust  and  wrongful  possessor.     How  tliea,  with  the  im- 
pression of  this  consciousness  upon  my  minci>  can  I  coolly  fix  my  eyes  on 
these  paintings,  and  repeat  the  ecstasies  of  vulgar  adulatipn  bestowed  ou 
France,  when  I  know  that  they  do  not  beloni;  to*  France,  (hat  the^  arc  all 
stolen  goods,  acquired  by  fraud,  injustice,  and  murder?     There  is  nota^ 
pidure  in  the  gsilery,  brought  from  foreign  psrts,  which  does  not  present^ 
an  inscriptidn  of  theft,  and  V(4)ose  frame  is  not  inlaid  with  human  blood.** 

This,  we  contend,  is. the  honest  language  of  truth,  ami,  there- 
fore, rhe  most  proper  to  he  employed  on  such  occasions.  It  wcie 
baseness  in  itself,  it  were  insult  to  tlie  parties  plundered,  it  were  injustice 
>to  posterity,  to  talk  otherwise  of  these  scenes  of  rapine,  violence,  and 
fraud. — The  whole  of  this  Jitter  is  written  with  uncommon  vigour, 
and  is  replete  with  the  most  just  remarks. — The  next  is  devoted  to 
the  Gallery  of  Antiquities  at- the  Central  Afftseum  of  Arts.  These,  as 
Well  as  tht  pidurCs,  were  the  fruits  of  plunder,  and  rich  fruits  they 
arc,  .for  among  them^ are  some  of  the'choiccst  productions  of  times 
pasf.  T^^c\ic\v  of  the§a extorted  from  Mx,  Yorke  the  following 
reflexions : 

"  The  Laocoont  the  Bclnderc  A|>ollo,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  in- 
comparable 
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comparable  statues  I  had  befim  seen  in  Italy  5  and  when  I  raieft  on  the 
pious  zeal  with  which  they  were  originally  dug  from  the  rains  of  ancient 
magnificence ;  the  sacred  care  with  which  they  were  preserved,  amidst  the 
fury  of  reKgtous  animosities;  and  the  rage  of  contending  armies ;  when  I 
refled,  that  these  mate  representatives  of  the  illustrious  days  of  antiquity 
were  left  untouched  during  the  ravages  and  destrudive  incursions  of  bar* 
barous  nations,  and  have  been  always  respeded  by  vidoriods  princes  and 
generals,  amidst  all  the  opportunities  and  temptations  of  conquest  i  I 
know  not  whom  most  to  deplore,  the  harmlessjB^uardians  from  whom  tbejr 
have  t>een  wrested,  or  the  merciless  raQians  who  have  appropriated  thena 
as  their  booty.  These  are  not  spoils  belonging  to  successful  vi6kors;  for 
Chey  were  never  gained  bf  force:  they  were  obuintd  by  the  bloodless 
conquests  of  genius  over  barbarism,  of  human  industry  over  human  indif« 
lerenoe;  of  the  spirit  of  preservation  over  the  spirit  of  destruction.  For 
the  sake^if  the  consecrated  ground  in  )vhich  they  had  laid  undisturbed  for 
ages,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  and  from  a  sense  of  gratitode  t^ 
the  country  which  had  given  birth  to  those  by  whom  they  were  brooghc  to 
a  resurredion  of  glory,  and  whence  science  and  letters  illominatod  a  be* 
D^bted  world — for  all  these  causes,  and  for  others  which  1  might  emi'* 
merate,  Buonaparte  and  the  National  Institute  might  have  spared  the  sanc- 
tuary o(  genius,  without  tarnishing  the  lustre  of  those  laurels  with  which 
they  have  crowned  each  other.  They  might  have  equally  robbed^  filched,  and 
jwindled  the  inhabitants  of  their  gold  and  silver,  their  cattle,  and  all  the 
firuits  of  their  produttve  industry }  they  might  have  stripped  them  of  thnr 
Stiver  spoons  and  forks,  their  jewels,  their  trinkets,  and  even  their  ear* 
fings,  and  have  returned  to  France,  gorged  with  plunder,  without  de- 
spoiling thenfof  the  last  consolation  of  the  ruined,  the  retention  of  the 
only  vestiges  which  remained  of  the  genii^s  of  their  forefathers.  But  no- 
thing has  escaped  the  ravenous  maw  of  the  Republican  ireebooter  and  his 
philosophical  associates.  Wi^h  the  spirit  of  Buccaneers,  they  have  made 
a  prey  of  every  thing ;  and  they  have  answered  the  groans,  tears,  lamen* 
tations,  and  remonstrances  of  the  wretched  people  on  whom  they  trampled, 
with  insulting  mockery  and  contemptuous  peals  of  laughter.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  removed  Rome  itself,  thev  would  have  transported  it  to 
thdr  guilty  capital.  Wretches  like  these,  lost  to  all  sense  of  moral  repro- 
bation, and  heedless  of  the  opinion  of  the  living,  cannot  entertain  any 
fears  respedCng  the  judgment  of  posterity.  But  they  must  l>e  arraigned 
before  its  severe  tribunal  3  and  when  the  names  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  of  Leo  X .  and  Jdlius  II.  shall  be  mentioned  with  pride  and  gra- 
titude, theirs  bhull  descend  accurst  and  hated  to  eternal  ages.'* 

The  description  which  foilows.is  very  ample,  and,  we  doobt  oof, 
very  €orre£t ;  and  it  is  moreoyery  interspersed  with  many  judicious 
critical  remarks. — On  that  noble  monument  of  royal  gratitude,  ~ the 
Hospital  for  Invalids,  our  author  dwells  with  particular  pleasure ;  but 
he  speaks  with  becomitig  indignation,  of  an  abominable  picture,  with 
which  some  pf  the  regicides  thought  proper  to  decprate,  or  rather  tft 
tUifigure^  it. 

•'  There  are  also  four  beautiful  paintings,  one  in  each  wit^,  represent- 
ing the  four  quarters  iA  the  globe,  and  a  very  lai^  one  executed  by  David, 
but  not  hung  up  in  the  ten^,  deiineating  the  triunwh  of  man  over  re- 

l^ioo 
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iigiori  and  Royalty,  llie  infcrnM  conecption  of  the  devil  could  not  have  prcM 
duced  a  pi6ture  more  worthy  of  himself  thau  this  work  of  the  NatioDal 
Fainter,  member  of  the  National  Institute.  Man  displa/ed  as  a  gigantic  figure^ 
stark  naked,  trampling  on  kings,  priests,  crowns,  broken  Sceptres,  crosse* 
and  rosaries  ;  in  one  hand  he  holds  a  flaniing  brand,  in  the  other  a  sabre. . 
The  tutelary  genius  of  the  republic,  the  goddess  of  reason,  is  arrayed  ia 
rtajesty,  and  smiles  over  the  triumphs  of  her  votaries;  but  it  is  the  ma-/ 
jdsty  of  a  tyrant,  frowniiig  over  ruins  and  desolation.     A  multitude  of- 
ti'lhcr  charaders  fill  up  the  hellish  group,  and  complete  a  pidure  whichi, 
conveys  a  greater  scene  of  horror  and  iniquity ,  than  has  ever  been  .exci(.ed[  ,- 
iri  the  mind  of  a  maniac,  by  the  fever  of  njadncss„  in  its  worst  and  most' 
raging  periods  of  delirium.  ' 

'•  By  wh^t  fatality,  or  by  what  perversion  of  human  nature,  this  teniple, . 
consecrated  to  valour,  patriotism,  and  merit,  should  liave  been  selected  a$ 
tlic  depositary  of  such  an  astonishino-  produ6lion  of  a  vicious  iraag^ation^ 
I*am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  explain,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  procure  any^  in- 
formation  respefting  it.     But  I  declare  I  never  felt  so  petrified  vtith  horror, 
as  at  tlie  sight  of  this  painting  of  the  triumph  of  reason.     One  would  havo 
supposed,  that  the  rulrrs  of  France  might  have  spared  this  asylum  froixi 
the  shame  of  beholding  their  arpostacy,  and  inward  hatred  of  the  religicai 
which  they  have  lately  found  it  convenient  to  profess.     In  this  edifice,  the 
l^t  ^tage  of  human  existence  ought  to  be  allowed  to  pass  away  in  the  calia- 
serenity  of  retirement,  and  not  to  be  tormented  by  passions,  which  ioi , 
shaking  the  confidence  of  men  in  a  superintending  Providence,  render^, 
their  days  disconsolate  and  unhappy.     How  much  mpre  philosophical  a^^ 
well  as  chairitable  would  it  have  been,  to  have  left  these  veterans  to  tread 
^along  the  precipice  of  the  grave  in  heavenly,  pensive,  and  undisturbed 
meditation — to  have  permitted  the  indulgence  of  their  prejudices,  if  puch 
tHey  be,  and  to  have  kept  far  froni  their  sight,  an  objed, .  whose  constant 
and  untimely  obtrusion,  cannot  fail  to  damp  the  wishes  of  the  soul,  and  to 
infU6fc  the  thorn  of  despair  in  those  breasts,  which  ought,  now  to  burn  only 
with  the  ardour  of  hope/* 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  duty  imposed  on  a  public  writer,  more 
imperioqs  than  that  of  unmasking  chara6ters  (we  mean  of  departed 
men)r  to  which  fashion,  prejudice,  party,  or  some  one  of  those  nu- 
inerous  causes,  in  short,  which  so  powerfully  operate  to  the  perver* 
sion  pf  judgxoenty  has  assigned  a  wrong  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 
The  monument  of  the  celebrated  Turenne,  which  has  been  removed 
frpm  St.  Dienis  to  theT^emple  of  Mars,'  in  the  Hospital  for  Invalids, 
affords  Mr.  Yorke  an  opportunity  for  discharging  this  duty.  After 
having  translated  a  speech  of  Carnot,  on  the  removal  of  this  -monu- 
ment,  in  which  that  regicide  eulogized  that  general,  not  only  for  his 
military  skill  and  courage,  but  for  the  political  independence  of  bis 
mind^  Mr.  Y.  observes : — 

"  Such  Was,  verbatim,  the  discourse  delivered  by  Carnot  j  not  quite 
ejual  to  the  fiinerat  oration  of  Pericles,  but  Id  Id  for  a  philosopher  of  the 
the  Nationaflnstitute.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  accused  of  a  fastidiousness  in 
respe€t  tcr  the  fame  of  gre^t  men  3  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  mi- 
Utary  genius  whieh  every  >one  must  admit  that  Viscount  Turenne  possessed 
in  a  transcendent  degree,  I  cannot  avoid  agreeing 'witk  p^fiot,  that  if  h^ 
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bad  lived  in*  our  times,  he  would  have  proved  a»  great  a  rascal  as  the  cx- 
^  dire6lor.  For  my  own  part,  1  have  no  other  standard  of  judging  of  what ' 
men  troulil  be^  but  by  considering  what  they  lutvc  been  under  circumstances, 
which  bear  some  correspondence  with  those  that  are  made  the  grounds  of 
comparison. .  In  this  sense,  therefore,  Marshal  Turenne  must  be  con- 
*  demned  by  every  dispassionate  inquirec,  as  a  bad  man,  a  worse  citizen,  a  ' 
rebel,  and  an  'incendiary.  He  began  his  career  as  a  Marshal  of  France, 
with  the  commission  of  an  a<5t  of  base  ingratitude,  perfidy,  and  ireasoo, 
owards  his  Sovereign  and  the  laws  of  his  country.  No  sooner  bad  he- 
been  raised  to  the  exalted  rank  of  Marshal,  than  he  suffered  himself  toi)C 
prevailed  upon  by  an  intriguing  woman,  to  persuade  the  army  of  his  King, 
which  he  commanded,  to  revolt.  Being  unsuccessful  in  this  attempt,  be 
quitted,  like  a  fugitive  and  a  Buonaparte,  the  array  of  which  he  was  ge- 
jncral,  to  please  this  woman,  wlio  made  a  jest  of  his  passion.  From  gene- 
ral to  the  King  of  Frimcc,  he  degrade d-himself  by  becoming  tlie  lieu- 
tenant of  Don  E.stevan  de  Gamara,  the  enemy  x)f  his  King  and  country, 
with  whom  he  was  defeated  at  Ileiel  by  the  troops  of  France. 

*'  With  reaped  to  his  policy,  it  was  as  merciless  as  that  of  those  robbers 
a hd  scourges  of  nations,  whc^have  since  commanded  the  revolntionary 
aJ-mies  of  France.  His  glorious  campaign  in  Germany  (as  it  is  unjustly 
called  by  his  panegyrists),  was  achieved  by  infli6ting  unheard  of  calamities 
upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  After  the  battle  of  Sintzheim,  he  laid 
waste,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  Palatinate,  a  level  and  fertile  coujitry,  liill 
of  rich  cities  and  villages.  From  his  cast^lc  at  Manheim,  the  Eledor  Pala- 
tine beheld  two  cities  and  twenty-five  villages,  burnt  before  his  eye's.  T1ii$ 
iwhappy  Prince,  in  the  first,  emotion  of  resentment,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Turenne,  filled  with  the  bitterest  reproaches,  and  defying  him  to  single 
combat.  Turenne  made  lio  other  return  to  the  reproaches  and  defiance  of 
the  Eledor,  than  an  eraj  ty  compliment  whicii  signified  nothing.  This  was 
ar.reeable  to  his  general  Ichaviour  and  «tylp,  for  he  always  expressed  him- 
self in  a  cool  dnd  ambiguous  manner. 

"In  the  same  cold  blood,  he  destroy;d  the  ovens,  and  burnt  all  the  corn- 
fields of  Alsace.  He  afterwards  permitted  his  cavalry  to  ravage  Ix>rraiDe, 
where  they  c<)mn>ittcd  sr.ch  disorders,  that  the  Inlcndant,  who,  on  his  side, 
laid  wavte  that  province  with  his  pen,  wrote  to  desire  him  to  put  a  slop  to 
the  excesses  of  the  soldiery  ;  he  coolly  replied,  *  I  shall  take  notice  of  it 
in  the  general  orders  I' 

"  Such  flagrant  atrocity,  the  criminality  of  which  is  cnba&ccd  by  the 
consideration,  that  Turenne  afted  throughout  this  whole  campaign,  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  his  Grovcrnment,  has  been  glossed  over  by  bis  eulo- 
gist, with  the  usual  sanguinary  levity  of  a  Frenchman  :  *  Ture^ine,  says  • 
he,  was  better  pleased  to  be  esteemed  the  father  of  the  men  who  were  en- 
trusted to  his  care>  than  of  the  people,  who,' according  to  the  rules  of 
war,  are  always  the  victims. v  All  the  evil  he  did  seemed  neccssajry  j .  bi« 
reputation  covert d  every  thing.'  This  casuistical  attempt  to  reconcUe  the 
Ijreach  of  tlic  most  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  with  the  wanton  desolatioa 
of  one  the  finest  provinces  of  Europe,  is  worthy  of  the  servile  meanDess 
of  Voltaire,  whose  deiestable  pra6iice  of  lavishing  the  most  fulsome  adiil^- 
tioL  on  the  mr>t  enormous  crimes,  provided  they  were  committee}  by  men 
ot  r:ii»k  and  power,,  must  draw  down  upon  his  mpipory,  as  wclJ  «s  that  of 
tl*e  illustrious  scoundrels  whom  he  has  flattered,,  iha  Execration  of  every 
i}onost  loin.u     Ii^ihil  hums  turn  es^  potest,  quodjuslitid  voioi.'* 

Frooi 
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From  this  noble  hospital,  one  of  the  ftw  remaming  roonumeors 
"wliich  reflcifl  hoiK)iir  on  the  country,  our  author  proceeds  lo  other 
charitable  institutions  of  nrjre  humble  pretensions..  And  here  he 
notices  a  plan  for  che  delivery  of  ^oup  t3  tbe  aoor,  similar  in  principle 
to  that  which  was  carried  inio  cfi^cct  in  London  about  the  same  cittic^ 
The  Agriciiltaral  Society  of  Paris  and  the  vicinity  sec  it  on  foot,  buC 
couH,  at  first,  procure  only  one  hundred  subscrlberSy '  in  ^hi{  capital  of 
the  Great  Nation, 

"  The  committee  solicited  the  p^iblid  fiio€lionarics,  /  not  oflljr  because 
they  are  wealthy,  and  live  in  abwi'iixnce,  but  because  the  greater  p.irt  of 
tbem  were  known  for  their  philanthropy,  and  their  example  would  give 
weight  to  any  other  applications.'  How  ranch -would  you  suppose  the 
committee  gained  from  thtrsc  rich  philanthropists,  who  fatten  on  the  blood 
and  sweat  of  the  people  ?  The  Conservative  Senate  granted  a  subsidy  of 
ISOOlivres  to  fit  up  a  furnace  in  the  division  of  the  Luxembourg ;  the  • 
Council  of  State  took  forly-six  subscriptions;  the  Bank  of  France  sixty; 
the  Mont  de  Pietc  twenty  ;  the  Administration  of  the  Domains  eleven  j 
a«d  the  otficers  of  the  Consular  Guard  eighty 4t)ur,  making  a"  sum  total  of 
252/.  155.  gd, ;  which,  for  the  credit  of  the  government^  I  think  the  com-* 
rotttoe^hoald  have  concealed  from  the  nublic. 

"  Besides  the  above,  I  find  thai  the  First  Consul  put  down  his  name> 
that  is,  entered  into  an  enj^agement  to  pay  eighteen  thousand  livres,  or 
787  /.  10*.  sterling.  But  who  shall  make  Ihe  Grand  Sultan  keep  his  word  ? 
Who  shall  enforce  a  bond  against  a  chieftain  with  his  sword  drawn  ?  There 
IS  no  security  for  his  payment,  except  his  inclination.  But  mark  how  bis 
servile  vassals  boast  of  his  munificence,  by  which,  at  the  same  time,  they 
court  his  approbation,  and  work  tboir  way  into  his  good  graces.  No  people 
are  more  dextrous  than  the  French  at  these  kind  of.  side-wind  compli- 
ments, without  forgetting  t^ieroselves.  In  the  report  made  by  citizens 
Everat  and  Petit,  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Committee  for  the  distri- 
bution of  soup,  they  break  forth  into  the  following  apostrophe :  '  Our  eyes 
arc  turned  with  complacency  on  the  one  thousand  subscriptions  of  the 
First  Consul.  Thus,  the  Ctnqaeror  at  Marengo  has  made  humanity  the 
companion  of  his  glory  ;  this  astonishing  man,  who  with  his  triumphant 
hand  has  repaired  the  edifice  of  social  happiness  -,  this  hero,  who  seems  to 
have  attained  the  summit  of  perfeSiion  and  grandeur,  has  proved  that  a 
good  action  may  make  him  still  mount,  and  lift  him  above  sublimity  itse/ff* 

"  Now  it  happens  most  unluckily  both  for  this  astonishing  man,  and  for 
his  no  less  astonishing  trumpeters,  that  notwithstanding  their  ecstatic  per^- 
ration,  outsubliming  sublimity  itself,  that  this  hero  who  has  made  huma'^ 
nity  the  associate  of  "his  glory,  never  has  paid,  nor  to  this  hour  has  he  patd> 
one  Jiard  of  the  one  thousand  subscriptions  to  which  he  signed  bis  name, 
and  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement/* 

Buonaparte'is  charity^  like  his  pletjy  his  mercy,  his  goodfaitk^  and  hii 
other  ^90^  qualities  are  to  be  found  only  in  \\\%  professions j  oi;  in  his 
proclamations  \  while  the  ^/<2^0//V^2/ qualities  of  his  mind  and  hean  are 
visible  in  every  aS  of  his  life.  Bui,  notwithstanding  the  liitl^  cn- 
couragentent  which  the  Society  experienced,'  they  continued  their  be-  •_ 
iievolent  exertions,  and  set  an  exanivpte  to  the  other  principal  towns  of 
Francei  which  was  prodad^ive  of  very  beneficial  eScdls,  in  s^ording 
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jnost  seasonable  relief  to  thousands  of  miseiable  objcfts,  in  cUnger  of 
b^ing  faniiihed. — Here  we  meet  with  some  appropriate  refledlions  oa 
the  wise  system  of  economy  which  prevails  at  Paris. 

/'  This  account  of  a  very  useful  instilution  will  enable  yoa  to  fbnii 
some,  estimate  of  the  intern^  admhiistration  of  this  capital,  in  relation  to 
paupers ;  for  there  are  neither  parochial  rates,  nor  workhouses  in  the  sense 
wj^  attach  Iq  them  in  England.  For  idle,  disorderly,  or  viciously  disposed 
persons,  there  is  no  midway  between  the  high  road  and  the  prison ;  and 
no  kind  of  provision  exists  which  affords  employment  to  persons  who, 
from  sickness,  misfortune,  or  any  other  cause,  have  been  thrown  oat  of 
work.  Hence  the  poverty  of  a  French  pauper  is  the  consummation  of 
'  wretchedness ;  rags,  filth,  and  disease  waste  his  constitution  and  deform  bis 
body,  while  despair  for  ever  settles  in  bis  soul.  If  he  hav^  strength. enough 
to  carry  a  musket, « he  is  instantly  trapsformed  into  a  soldier;  and  if  this 
means  of  subsistence  should  fail,  he  has  no  otlier  alternative,  but  to  steal, 
or:to  assun)e  the  office  of  a  beast  of  burden,  and  to  perform  that  labour 
which,  in  other  countries,  is  executed  by  horses  and  assea.  If  it  be  pos- 
sible to  convey  an  idea  of  misery  more  deplorable  than  this,  the  lot  of  the 
•female  beggar  exceeds  it  an  hundred  fold.  Objects  of  loathsome  corrup- 
lion  and  horrible  aspe£b,  they  seem  planted  in  the  streets  of  this  capital, 
only  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  revolution,  and  to  rebuke  the  gaudy  and  sum{>- 
tuous  magnificence  of  the  upstart  great.  As  you  traverse  the  streets,  par- 
ticularly if  tbey  suspect  you  are  a  stranger,  they  follow  you  with  frightful 
howls,  conjuring  you  in  the  name  of  God.  and  with  entreaties  that  are 
enough  to  petrify  a  heart  of  flint,  to  give  them  some  charity.  The  police 
takes *very  little  interest, in  these  affronts  to  human  nature  5  in  these  plain 
confessions  of  the  degradation  of  the  French  charader.  Its  object  is 
chiefly  tp  guard  the  approaches  to  usurpation,  to  shield  from  sudden  assaoU 
the  fabric  of  despotic. rule,  to  spring  on  the  political  free-thinker,  to  crash 
the  rebellion  of  honest  minds,  and  to  maintain  in  the  centre  of  Asiatic 
pomp,  the  monotonous  silence  of  Asiatic  slavery.  Hence,  the  charitable 
are  deprived  of  the  power  of  discrim'mation  ;  they  must  attend  to  the  cries 
of  beggary,  or  submit  (as  I  have  done  twice  since  I  have  been  here)  to  be 
f  OTsued  for  half  a  mile  by  the  Same  forlorn  wretch,  imploring  heaven  and 
you  for  mercy.  This  is,  indeed,  a  wretched  state  of  society  3  yet  we  ate 
told  the  revolution  was  the  work  of  philosophy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  dispel  the  darkness  of  their  prejudices,  and  to  remove  all  the  nionil 
and  physical  evils  under  which  they  groaned. 

Wq  hjivc  a  lamentable  account  of  the  state  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris, 
which  gives  the  lie  d'wQSt  to  tlie  base  and  impious  flatterers  of  the 
Corsican  Ruffian,  who  do  not  blush  to  insult  the  })eopIe  over  whom 
he  tyinnnizcs  with  relentless  cruelty,  by  the  most  false  representations 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  interior  of  France,  where  we  know, 
at  this  moment,  the  greatest  misery  prevails,  exhibiting  a  perfeA 
contrast  with  the  external  successes  of  his  military  hordes. — The  very 
infants  in  the  lying-in  hospitals  were  deprived  ot  their  necessary  food 
and  .clothing,  by  the  Corsican  himself^  who  stole  the  funds  destined 
for  their  use. 

^  All  these  evils  did  not  ori^nate  in  any^miiconduft  of  the  goreniors, 

bit 
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Imt  Jn  that  want  of  tx^tnotny,  in  that  love  of  dissipation ,  costly  shows. 
Consular  pantomimes  arid  parade,  in  that  prodigal  waste  of  the  public  trea- 
sure, diverted  from  its  proper  objefts  to  gorge  the  insatiate  rapaci.ty'of 
hungry  favourites  and  parasites,  for  which  the  government  of  this  infatu- 
ated people  is,  beyond  all  otliers,  distinguished  *. 


A 

forded 

libels  on  the  human  lacc. 

**  A  great  deal  has  been  published  re<?pc<5^*n5  ^his  '  Child  of  Nature,'  as  * 
he  has  been  foolishly  nicknamed  by  llie  IV.ilsian  wits;  and  the  wretcned 
condition  in  which  he  appears,  ha:;  famished  several  philosophise  with  ar- 
.guments,  with  which  they  have  attempted  to  reason  away  the  understand- 
ing and  virtue  of  Mankind.  Thus,  one  or  two  solitary  fa6ts  occurring  in 
the  history  of  man,  are  deemed  sufficient  foundations  on  which  to  build  a 
theory,  whereby  thp  faith  and  moral  principles  of  civilized  nations  an:  to 
be  prostrated  before  the  shrine  of  Atheism.  But  this  is  not  a  just  mode  of 
reasoning;  and  what  Dr.  Paley  has  said,  respedling  Peter  the  Wild  Boy  of 
Germany,  in  bis  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy,  may  htt  applied  with 
equal  force  to  this  wild  boy  of  France,  and  conveys  at  the  same  time  an 
unanswerable  refutation  of  such  fallacious  doctrines. 

"  Tlie  conversations  into  which  1  have  been  led,  in  consequence  of  my 
visit  to  this  young  savage,  have  been  very  interesting,  btxause  they  were 
chiefly  with  avowed  AUieists,  members  of  the  National  Institute.  It  is 
really  astonishing  to  what  extremiticrs  they  push  their  subtle  sophisms ;  and 
while  they  afFe6\  to  discard  every  thing  that  is  not  viaterial  Tiud  appurtenant 
to  this  |;Iobe,  they  are  continually  soaring  extra  Jtam m an tiainoenia  mundi. 
Of  the  justice  of  this  remark  you  will  be  perfedtly  satisfied,  whrn  I  inforAi 
you,  that  in  a  solemn  discussion  which  I  had  the  other  day  with  a  man  ItAr 
whom  I  entrrtain  the  highest  regard,  on  account  of  his  private  virtues,  and 
who  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  .first  natural  philosophers  in  the 
world ;  he  told  me,  with  a  grave  and  serious  countenance,  that  Lagrange^ 
Lacrojx,  and  several  others  of  the  Institute,  whom  he  mentioned,  had  sent 
to  a  German  f,  now  exploring  die  interior  of  Africa,  to  request  he  would 


"  *  I  dare  affirm,  and  I  am  in  possession  of  unanswerable  vouchers  to 
prove  it,  tiiat  to  this  circumstance  alone,  the  shameful  and  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  almost  all  the  hospitals  is  to  be  attributed.  iSo  forcible  are  the  re^- 
presentations^bf  some  of  the  Prefects  upon  this  subje6V,  that  tliey  go  so  far  as 
to  assert  boldly  and  roundly,  that  the  duties  assessed,  and  gr(mts  made  io\ 
the  support  of  the  hospitals,  have  been  scandalously  diverted  from  their  ori- 
ginal destination,  and  lavished  without  account,  on  less  necessary  purposes. 
Hiis  is  strong  language  for  Pro-Gonsuls,  and  might  give  offence  if  published. 
5t»t  these  remonstrances  are  not  permitted  to  be  inspe6ted  by  vulgar  eyes. 
I  refer  to  my  political  work  for  a  fuller  investigation  into  this  subjed,  ai 
Well  as  of  the  employment  of  the  National  Revenues." 

"  f  Surely  this  is  not  Horneman  !  If  it  be,  let  that  excellent  institution 
which  scot  him^  look  to  their  responsibility,  to  heaven,  and  earth,  if  tbe^ 
lu^er  such  aq  abomination  of  natare  to  be  attempted  by  their  agent. 
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make  the  experiment  of  a  connexion  between  a  male  oarang-ootaQg  aad 
an  African  woman ;  and  that  he  looked  with  the  most  eager  expeSailoa 
for  the  most. favourable  results  from  it ! ! ! 

*'  Such  a  proje6t  is  worthy  of  the;  philosophers  of  the  Nntional  Instilote ; 
und  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  nt*ver  could  hav»  been  conceived  by 
any  o^her  being,  except  the  de\il  nii  .1  themselves.  It  is  a  sublime  stroke 
pf modern  philosophy;  it  is  essc^.tially,  unequivocally,  and  exclusively, 
French.  But  one  step  more  renuiiH,  to  eternize  the  glory  of  the  InstitQte, 
which  i.^,'  when  this  new  n^onst^r  of:  their  impious  creation  shall  have  been 
generated,  to  ele6l  hini  irnniediately  a  member  of  the  class  of  Nntur<!l 
History,  belongitig  tu  that  learned,  profound,  and  virtuous  confraternity  of 
philosophers." 

This  is  an  instance  oi  philosophistkal  profligacy,  that  almost  exceeds 
.belief! 
-  Mr  Yorke  enters  at  length  on  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in 
France^  an  J  on  the  prospect  of  its  improvement  ;  and  he  observes, 
that  it  vcouid  be  a  good  thing,  b«nh  in  France  and  in  England,  to 
devote  a  column  or  two,  in  every  counti:y  paper,  to  agricuiiural  in- 
telligence ;  *'  and  I  have  oftea  ihought,  that  if  the  clergymen  of  ouc 
parishes  were  to  record  jn  a  parish  re  airier  to  he  kept  for  the  pur- 
j;)ase,  a  plain  narrative  of  all  the  facSl.^  relative  to  husbandry  which 
occur  within  their  parishes  ;  if  they  were  to  subjoin  a  meteorblogical 
account  of  the  \\eadKr,  ^c.  compnred  witli  die  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion aiul  the  crops,  ivc  aLo  should  be  a  little  wiser  than  vvp  arc  at 
prc^rniin  tiic  practice  of  this  most  useful,  most  honourable*  arid  most 
delightful  occupaiion."  Certainly  this  would  be  of  more  use,  than 
these  prejudiced  tmd  mischievous  rpportsofsonieof  the  itinerant  profes- 
sors of  our  Board  of  Agiiculcure,  which  forfiicrly  extorted  our  severest 
reprobation.  -  g 

The  Eleventh  Letter  contains  much  very  curious  matter  respcSing 
the  wretched  srate  of  the  roads  and  commerce  of  France,  as  well  as 
the  general  poverty  of  the  people;  It  is  therefore  particularly  worthy 
of  attention,  at  this  time,  when  rhe  Imperial  Orators  display  their 
poetical  talents  in  depifling  that  country  as  a  second  Paradise. 

"  Amjdst  the  most  sumptuous  festivities,  and  the  oriental-style  of  living 
pf  a  number  of  the  Consular  satraps,  there  is  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
Parisians  a  cliillipg  penury  that  would  excite  com  pa  >»•*♦  ion,  if  we  could  forget 
*  that  they  had  b^en  the  voluntary  authors  of  their  own  wretchedness.  Thp 
extensive  operation^  carried  on,  and  the  numerous  armies  maintained  by 
the  Republic  in  different  quarters  of  the  Continent,  have  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely diilicult  for  ppr$ons  to  t^now  4he  destination  and  circumstances  of 
their  relatives.  Hence,  a  new  species  of  egotism  has  bepn  introduced  into 
society,  which  bereaves  those  whp  are  possessed  of  jt,  of  all  the  kindred 
virtues  that  formerly  infused  the  balm  of  poosolation  into  the  souls  even  of 
the  Parisians  in  other  days.  The  social  chain  is  dissolved,  and  every  one 
lives  on  conje^nre,  and  thinks  for  himself  alone.  In  a  moral  sense,  Paris 
}s  the  image  of  a  great  city  thrown  dpwn  by  a  (remendous  convuTsioa  of 
pature,  whose  miserable  inhabitants  traverse  the  ruins  to  glean'  materials 
wherewith  to  begin  the  world  again.  The  charms  and  joys  of  friendship 
cumipt  subsist  in  such  a  state. 
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''  Iq  addition  to  these  coosiderations,  it  must  be  observed >  that  trade  fs 
at  a  stand ;  not  oq  account  of  jts  being  ill -understood,  or  for  waut  of  op- 
portunities,  but  wholly  for  want  o( means.  Property  has  not. yet  ma<1e 
Its  appeara^nce  from  out  of  the  holes  in  which  the  spirit  of  fear,  fraud,  or 
rapine  had  depofiited  it.  Qoncealotent  of  spoil  is  the  universal  adage ;  fy 
with  all  the  fulsome  panegyrics  on  the  central  i;overnment,  which  originate 
with  its  subaltern  agents,  and  are  dispatched  by  the  Prefe6ts  of  the  depart* 
inents«  doubt  and  anzicty  are  pictured  on  every  countenance,  except  ihe 
nulltary,  and  the  immediate  counsellors  of  the  consular  authority.  If  a 
merdiant  be  disposed  to  make  a  venture,  the  next  moment  his  fears  detor 
bim.  He  hesitatos  who  to  trusty  and  least  of  all,  is  inl^lined  to  trust  hjb 
government." 

Lord  Holland  in  the  Upper,  and  Mr.  Windham  in  the  Lower 
House,  sometime  ago,  inade  many  judicious  refledtlonson  what  njay 
be  called  legislative  trifling;  and,  if  they  had  perused  the  luminous 
pages  of  the  Imperial,  then  the  Consular^  Gazette,  they  woii-ld  have 
found  some  admirable  illustrations  of  their  own  arguments.  Speak'- 
ing  on  this  subjedl,  and  after  shewing,  that  in  France,  nothing,  is  done 
without  the  interposition  of  the  Government,  our  author  suys : 

**  I  refer  you  to  one  of  the  Monitcvrs  lately  published,  wherein  you  will 
find  the  following  magni^cent  a6t  of  the  legislature,  passed  after  grave  and 
soler  discussion  :  '* 

f  The  Legislative  Body,  having^  heard  the  report  of  the  citizens ——, 

members  of  the  Tribunate,  on  the  petition  of  the  municipality  of.^ ,  for 

permission  to  purchase  the  out-hou«es  near  the  Market-place  of  the  said 

town,' now  occupied  by,  and  belonging  to  citizen ,  for  a  valuable 

consideration,  in  order  that  the  same  be  converted  into  public  necessaries^ 
for  the  accommodation  of  persons  residing  in,  or  resorting  to  the  town  ; 
decree  that  there  is  urgency.*'  Urgency  h^ing  been  decreed,  this  assembly 
of  wise  men  proceeded  to  the  appel  nominal,  when  every  member  respec- 
tively quitted  his  seat,  and  threw  a  ball  of  approbation  into  the  urn.  The 
Pk^esideot  then,  with  becoming  dignity,  pronounced  from  his  fauleuil, 
that  the  liCgislative  Body,  having  decreed  the  urgency  of  the  petition  of  the 

roanicipality  of  • ,  had  unanimously  voted  its   adoption   into  a  law  of 

the  Republic,  ahd  referred  to  the  executive  power  to  see  it  duly  executed* T 

Of  the  Tribunate  weliave  a  very  fiill  and  a  very  amusing  account ; 
which  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

"  Having  described  the  nature  and  objed  of  this  body,  I  shall  now  carry 
you  to  the  most  extraordinary  assembly  that  ever  existed  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  Areopagus  of  France,  the  perft6Hon  of  human  ingenuity, 
whose  constitution  is  a  model  of  civil  wisdbra  and  liberty — whose  con- 
trivance is  eminently  calculated  to  creiate  sages,  but  wliich,  I  am  afraid» 
will  be  severely  condemned  by  every  female^  not  only  of  the  present,  but 
of  the  remotest  generations. 
,  -  -  — ' 

"  *  The  above  will  be  fbu nd- vcr^a^m  in  the  Afcmi/^ur,  which  is  the 
official  paper  of  the  French,  ^s  the  Londoa  palette  is  of  the  English  Go- 
Vfprnroent.*'  * 
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»'  I  mean  that  assembly  of  Mutes,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Thi 
XegisLativb  Council  op  France;  ,in  which  three  handred  choice 
spirits  aVe  colle6led  together  to  be  dumb  by  law  for  four  months  in  cveipr 
year.  According  to  the  code  of  Minos  Buonaparte,  article  34,  we  find 
the  following  sublime  effusion  : — '  The  Legislative*  Body  ena^s  the  law 
^^y  secret  scrutiny,  and  witkout  the  least  fiiscussion  on  the  part  of  its  mem-' 
Lers,  upon  the  plans  of  the  law  debated  before  it,  by  the  orators  of  the 
Tribunate  and  the  Government.'  This  is  exquisite.  The  legislators  of 
antiquity  travelled  far  and  near  to  explore  the  genius  of  different  nations, 
to  investigate  the  manners  of  men,  and  to  colleft  ffom  their  diversified 
customs  and  institutions,  such  laws  as  might  prove  conjducive  to  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  their  fellow-citizens.  A  man  was  never  esteeia? 
ed^  as  a  legislator,  unless  he  could  be  qualified  as  one  who. 

Mores  hominum  rmdlorum  vidit  fsf  urbes, 

"  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  these  great  men  considered  Egypi 
^s  the  point  of  attrat^ion,  in  which  all  huinim  knowledge  was  concentrated. 
Hence,  ihrowirjg  their  cloaks  of  sackcloth  over  thdr  shoulders,  and  takiftg 
iip  thf^ir  staffs,  tht-y  journeyed  singly  thilher  in  quest  of  wisdom.  Solon,  Py- 
thagoras, Lycurgus,Charondas,  and  a  number  of  Other  founders  or  reformers 
of  states,  did  not  search  ip  vain,  but  carried  back  with  them  to  their  native 
Jand,  among  many  fooleries,  some  useful  instru6tion.  But  none  of  them 
ever  dreamt  of  such  a  grand  refinement  in  human  policy,  as  a  Coooctl  of 
3Dumb  Legislators.  Pythagoras  indeed  di^  enjoin  his  disciples,  by  way  of 
growing  wise,  and  being  decent,  10  be  .dumb  for  seven  years,  and  to  abstain 
from  eating  bepns.  But  ijiese  impouant  and  sublime  precepts  were  calcur 
latecl  only  to  qualify  them  to  be  philosophers  of  an  higher  order,  not  to  fer 
gislate  for  their  fellow- creatures.  Besides,  he  did  not  transport  these  ideas 
from  Egypt,  but  from  India,  to  which  country  he  is  said  to  have  traveUcd. 
It  was  Reserved  Ij/  destiny  for  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  lived,  or  ever 
Will  live,  to  travel  into  Egypt  and  sojourn  there  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
greatest  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Aware  of  the  disadvantages 
which  attended  the  peregrinations  of  former  tvise  men  to  that  country,  he 
carried  with  him  forty  thousand  of  his  disciples,  that  they  also  might  learQ 
Svisdom.  In  the  course  of  many  learned  and  profound  conferences  vhidi 
fhis  illustrious  legislator  entertained  with  the  philosophers  of  Pgypt,  some* 
times  amidst  the  mouldering  monuments  of  ^  mystic  ^igp  5  sometioHA  ii| 
the  dark  chambers  of  the  ancient  pyramids  j  and  at  others,  in  the  grea^ 
posque  of  Cairo,  that  city,  over  which  the  star  of  wisdom  shines  with  un- 
proken  light,  he  discovered  that  a  close  tongue  maketh  a  wise  head.  lor 
spired  with  this  sudden  flood  of  wisdom,  which  rushed  upon  his  philoso- 
phical mind  ;  and  struck  with  the  majestic  appearance  of  those  bearded 
and  venerable  mufti  whom  he  had  called  around  him,  and  whose  mournful 
silence  he  interpreted  as  the  test  of  wisdom,  he  resolved,  on  his  Jlight  oui 
of  Egypt,  to  establish,  in  the  centre  of  a  nation  too  much  given  to  iafking^ 
a  sedate  council,  upon  the  model  of  an  Egyptian  Divan,  whose  unspeatacti 
gravity  should  form  the  theme  of  univeral  admiration,  and  conier  ppoii 
him  the  palm  of  the  First  of  Legislators.  '■      ^ 

"  Accordingly,  after  haying  escaped  the  British  fiee^(AUah4  bepnii9ed4) 
he  landed  in  France,  with  the  Cheik  Motige,  and  other  poor  followers  of 
his  fortune,  and  proceeded  without  ceremony;  to  execute  the  lofTy  projedj 
but  not  until  he  was  '  called  by  the  will  of  the  Fren^  nation  tq  (he  office 

6i 
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of  Execndve  Magislratc*  However«  recoUeftng  the  ftfarewd  obfes^tion  * 
of  bis  precursor  Solpn^  that  he  bad  oot  given  the  Atheoians  the  best  laws, 
bat  such  only  as  tbey  wer^  fitted  to  bear ;  ^nd  koowiag  that  bi$  subjects 
were  int;plerable  talkers,  he  determined  to  constrani  his  nQw  council  only 
daring  four  months  of  each  year,  and  to  compensate  them  for  this  uncom-  . 
raon  tFTal  of  their  nature,'  and  for  the  introduaion  of  a  rigid  law  j  thie  idea 
of  which  he  derived  from  a  country,  which  the  old  traveller  Homer  had 
cbataderized  as  twx*©^-,  bitter,  he  graciously  allows  eapb  mute  the  sum  of 
4361.  sterling  per  annum^  with  permission  to  talk  the  other  xright  months  of 
the  year, 

"  Such  is  the  best'acpouut  I  can  give  you  of  this  tnarvellous  assembly. 
/>her  legislators,  you  find,  have  travelled  .to.  make  their  fellow-citrzens 
happy ^  but  this  philosophical  member  of  the  National  Institute  has  travelled 
io  make  them  dumb,  i  assure  yon  it  is  worth  the  -while  lo  come  to  Paris, 
if  it  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  cast  one  look  on  this  poltticft)  prodigy, 
especially  as  it  is  not  probable  tiiey  will  be  of  long  endurance.  They  bavo 
.so  astonishingly  improved  in  wisoom,  that  they  can  tell  by  the  first  glance 
at  the  face  of  an  orator  of  the  government,  what  is  right  •r  what  ia  wrot^g, 
that  is,  whether  they  should  (ake  up  a  black  ball  or  take  up  a  white  one.  They 
)oKi^  sp  gr^ve  and  knowing,  that  I  may  say  of  them  with  the  greatest  ofpoets^ 

"  To  seem  exceeding  wise,  we  know 
Is  half  as  good  as  being  so.  ^  '  « 

A  noodle,  with  a  well-tim'd  shrug. 
May  any  time  the  world  humbug.  1 

Homer  Travbstie,  Book  ix. 

.  f*  This  st^jed  is  so  inieresHng,  that  I  cannot  yet  take  leave  of  it,  for  it 
IS  really  a  pleasure  to  dwell  on  a  theme  of  such  an  exalted  nature.  A>  I 
l^efore  observed,  this  mutfi  Divan  is  called  a  I^islative  Council^  bot  witb 
pi^uch  impropriety.  In  the  French  as  well  as  tbe£nglish  language,  tiiii 
word  is  derived  from  the  La^in  concilium,  which  signifies  a  body  of  raea 
met  ipgether  for  the  purpose  of  consultation.  Now,  I  never  hsve  beard  of^an 
instance  of  a  number  pf  men^ssembled  only  to  tliink,  not  eyeaat  a  Quaker 
meeting  5  nor  is  it  common  sense  to  affirm,  that  a  copsultatioQ  of  any  , 
kind,  can  take  place  without  some  conversation.  The  yery  etymologv  of 
the  word  Council,  implies  the  delivery  of  an  opinioUi  and  as  this  ooei 
fiot  take  place  among  the  three  hundred  muteSy  either  by  band,  tele« 
graphs,  or  by  the  lingers,  it  is  obvious  that  the  term  (unless  the  members 
pf  the  National  Institute  have  invented  some  new  mode  of  commuaication  ' 
to  supply  the  power  of  speech,  but  which  it  may  not  be  proper  to  pxp)aii^ 
to  any  but  the  enlightened  French)  U  by  no  means  applicable.  We  knonf , 
that  this  illuminated  nation  have  ^ready  made  the  tour  of  the  yocabplary  in 
search  of  names  ;  they  have  had  their  Councils  of  Elders  and  Youngsters^ 
why  not  call  this  body,  the  Assembly  of  the  Jne:fprpssil;les ?  .It  1^  a  pitjt 
the  First  Consul  does  not  send  an  order  to  the  Institute,  to  devise  a  ocMif 
name.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  they  woiild  reti;rn  sucfi  a'mt^nifi* 
pent  appellation,  that  the  learned  world  fvould  rcceiye  with  raptures  arid 
acknowledgment,  particularly  a  certain  class  of  the  (Tcriban  literati,  whq 
would  comment  upon  it,  certainly  in  not  less  than  twenty-four  sheets  ia 
folio.  I  only  suggest  this  as  an  humble  hint  to  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, of  whose  j^riva^e  z^^fubttc  cbsraderi^  t  eotertain  theoio$t  awful  an4: 
conscientious  of^iaon,*' 

-.■■'■.:  Thf 
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Tha 'n^xt  Letters  exhibit' many  interesting  particulan  rcspeft- 
ing  the  pi  ess,  and  the  public  waiters  of  France.  Here  xrc  ha?e 
a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes,  and  an  account  of  the  parts  allotted  to 
each  person  who  is  c'nployed  to  write  in  me  Monitcur.  We  have^ 
however,  already  extradled  so  largely  from  this  work,  that  we  must 
not  mate  farther  quotations  from  iJiis  part  of  it. — We  shall  therefore 
relief  our  readers  to  the  work  Itself,  quoting  only  the  concluding  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Yurke  oa^the  writeis  in  the  Moniteur: 

**  With  the  exception  of  Af,  ile  RasenthUly  these  are  the  priociptl  work- 
iQen  who  furnish  the  leading  articles  of  that  vehicle  of  lies,  bldstersng, 
and  imposture.  Their  names  are  enough  to  stamp  the  publication  wick 
infamy,  if  its  contents  did  not  sufficiently  render  it  execrable  in  the  eyes  of 
every. Uberal  reader*." 

We  shall  conclude  our  long  account  of  these  volumes,  with  two 
or  three  anecdotes  of  pefsons  generally  known  in  this  country. 

**  Now  that  I  am  occupied  in  writing  republican  anecdotes,  I  most 
treat  my  reader  with  two  very  extraordinary  circumstances  respeding  the 
younger  Mr.  Shcares,  whom  I  have  already  described  as  a  very  elegant 
young  man,  and  the  admirer  of  Mademoiselle  Therouane.  On  the  trial  of 
the  King,  he  sat  very  near  me,  and  was  so  extremely  affeded  that  he  shed 
tears,  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  the  French  nation  would  dishoitoor 
their  name,  and  the  cause  of  freedom,  if  they  did  not  restore  him  his  li- 
bertyi  and  leave  the  question  of  monarchy  or  republic  to  the  fair  decision 
pf  the  people.  Some  days  after,  we  went,  together  with  several  other 
gentlemen  now  in  England,  to  spend  a  day  at  Versailles.  As  we  were 
contemplating  with  delight  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  English  garden  at 
Petit  Trianon,  which  had  been  laid  out  according  to  the  diredions  of  the 
late  Qoeen,  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  Lookout,  fell  on  one  knee,  and  ex- 
claimed, *£•  Heaven,  I'll  thrust  this  (drawing  a  dirk  from  his  bosom) 
into  the  heart  of  the  man  who  shall  dare  to  propose  the  least  injury  to 
Marie  >  Antoinette ."     His  brother,  who  was  of  a  more  cool  and  less  en- 


*'  ♦  These  volumes  will  certainly  reach  Paris>^  and  had  they>becn  pub- 
lished during  the  peace,  they  would  have  been  translated  and  published 
there;  by  whom?  by  a  poor  author  ?  No/  by  a  legislator,  member  of 
the  National  Institute  !  His  Highness  will  pardon  me',  I  hope,  but  be- 
fore the  club  give  direftipns  to  Barrere  to  criticize  the  work,  I  request 
their  attention  to  the  following  guestiops,  on  whiph  the  credit  of  the  Mo- 
niteur is  at  stake. 

*•  I.  Who  offered  ap  Englishpnan,  besides  an  establishment  in  Paris^  the 
sumof  750/.  sterling  ?i  year,  if  he  would  remain  in  that  i/i>/«0«i  capital, 
and  write  for  the  j^ovemmeot  and  thj^  Monitpur;  which  offer  was  scouted 
with  indignation  Y. 

*'  ^.  Who,  last  year,  after  he  had  quitted  France  several /nontbs,  audio, 
rized  the' insertion  of  not.  less  than  iur  columns,  af  different  timesj  in  th^ 
^Ipnitecr,  of  fulsome  compliments  on  hWf '* 
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tbasia&tic  temper^  iaunedlately  observod,  '  You  had  betCet  set  off  po^t'to 

Paris,  and  cake  her  out  of  the  Temple/    It  may  appear  incredible  to  those 
who  have  been  unconnected  with  any  of  the  agents  in  those  coavoteions 
which  have  distucbed  the  peace  of  the  world  for  the  last  twelve  years»  that 
men  who  had  been  previously  distinguished  for  the  sensibility  of  their  na- 
ture^  and  who  were  so  humane  that  they  ijuoulj  not  kUlafly^  ^ve  always 
proved,  when  immersed  in  the   revolutionary  whirlpool,  the  most  cruel 
end-  inexorable  devils  incarnate.      There  neVer  was  a  milder,  or  more  ten. 
der  creature  upQn  the  earth,  than  Carrier,  before  he  was  a  revolutionist  * 
but  every  one  knows,  that  from  the  period  of  his  immersion^  a  greater 
monster  never  existed.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Robeapierre^  fiarrere, 
Fouquiet.Tainville,   and  most  of  those  exterminating  furies  who  h^^e 
thinned  the  best  part  of  the  population  of  France.     Notwithstanding  the 
more  phlegmatic  temper  of  the  English  tiation,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  t 
'  have  remarked  a  similar  tendency  in  the  greater  part  of  those  who,  under 
the  name  of  Reformers,  have  agitated  questions  on  political  government, 
with  a  constancy  and  ability  that  would  have  levelled  long  since  any  other 
constitution  than  the  good  old  system  of  this  land.     While  pleading   the 
c;lfise  of  justice^  ns  they  affirmed,  the  wild  spirit  p^re*utitg*  raged  within 
their  breasts;  and  the  acquisition  of  other  men's  property  was,  lam  more 
'  and  more  convinced,  their  predominating  motive.     I  allude  here  to  that 
plass  of  reformers  <3///y  who  adopted  jacobin  principles  ;  but  can  the  others 
wlio  were  a^uated  by  the  purest  motives,  undertake  to  say,  after  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  of  so  many  excelleht  men  in  France  converted  into 
butchers,  what    /^v^  would  have  become,  had  events  constrained  them  to 
encourage  the  proje^ls  of  the  former }     It  is  the  fatal  quality  of  this  politi. 
ical  pestilence,  to  hurry  those  who  have  been,  contaminated  by  it,  into  a 
vortex  of  excesses  ;  and  at  the  cause  of  liberty  naturally  invites  the  zeal  of 
geperotis  minds,  atrocities  are  committed  from^ which,  as  spedators,  their 
minds  would  revolt  with  horror.     But  as  agents,  they' conceive  that  any 
thing  may  be  done  for  freedom  ;  they  gradually  become  callous  to  every 
feeling  \>eyond  their  own  sphere  of  a<^ion>  lill  at  length,  the  moral  sense  • 
being  extinguished  in  their  breasts,  they  are  open  to  every  crime.     The 
impetuosity  of  the  torrent  6n  which  they  ace  borne,  is  so  great,  that  there 
is  no  retrocession,  no- time  even  for  reflediou  ;  but  forward  they  rush, 
spreading  desolation  in  their  progress,'  unmoved  by  pity  or  compunction, 
and  encouraging  each  other  with  the  contemplation  of  their  numbers,  and 
^hc  apparent  grandeur  of  their  cause.     If  any  among  them  should,  by  any 
fortuitous  occurrence,    be  snatched  fro.m  their  columns,  and  reach^once 
more  the  bank  of  safety,  he  becomes  confounded   with   the  immensity  of 
his  dangers.     Looking  fore  and  aft,  he  irembles  at  what  he  has  passed,  and 
'  is  petrified  with  the  idea  of  what  he  had  to  go  through,     Kiernal  sorrow 
And  repentance  cloud  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  the  untamed  barba. 
jrian  becomes  an  objeft  ofejivy  in  his  eyes.     During  my  intei'course  with 
persons  of  this  description,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  I  have  never 
yet  had  reasop  tp  doubt  any    of  these  truths.     The  only  distinguishing 
charaderistic  of  the  two  people  is,  .in  their  religious  determinatiorts.     In 
France,  they  vaulted  at  once  from  dogmatic  Catholicism,  into  the  darkness 
^d  vanity  of  Atheism  ;  and  they  persecuted  and  proscribed  even  the  be- 
lieving jacobin.     In  England,  political  heresy  was  combined  with  religi. 
ou^  tplcxation  \  the  CI)ristiap  faith  sti}l  maintaiqed  its  pKdominance.    1  he 
,  I  Tab^macje 
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Tiberntdc  aWd  ^c  Established  Church  ^ftt  forth  their  refpcAivc  tolcllen 
of  liberty ;  the  saint  and  the  deist  were  marshalled  beside  each  other  in  ooe 
common  cause ;  and  while  the  former  sang  hallelujahs  in  this  processKm 
to  universal  perfeftability,  the  latterlaoghcd  in  his  sleeve,  and  said  Am^n. 

'  These  days  of  alarm  and  dissention  are  happily  gone  by,  and  England  is  itself 
9gain.  May  the  superintending  Governor  of  the  Universe  prevent  thei r  af- 
€ifting  recurrence,  and  continue  to  inspire  the  people  with  sobriety,  judg. 
ment,  and  good  sense !  But  this  disease  X)f  the  human  understanding,  this 
rapid  transit  ftom  humanity  to  fierceness,  merits  the  most  serious  investi. 

.  gation,  and^  if  executed  with  care,  will  render  permanent  good  to  the  sub. 
je^sof  this  re9lm.  Metaphysicians  may  write  whole  volumes  in  attempt, 
ifig  to  account  for  it,  hut  unless  they  had  been  a^drs  in  some  of  the  scenes, 
|hey  cannot  develope  them  with  fidelity.     It  is  an  understanding  that  bc- 

*  long«  exclusively  to  experience  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  such  a  wori^ 
*«rili  soon  appear  from  the  pen  of  an  agent." 

We  believe  this  presumed  work  ha$  not  yet  made  its  appearance, 

.  but,  notwithstanding  the  delay,  v(ft  trust  that  so  .curious  a  document 

will  not  be  lost  to  the  public.     Mr.  Yorkc  paid  a  visit  to  ThomJJ 

•  Paine  at  Paris,  whom  he  found  in  a  state  of  gloomy  disappointment, 
mortification,  and  disgust.  He  had  several  interviews  >\ith  him,  ami 
liis  account  of  him  is,  in  many  rcspcfts,  highly  interesting.  The 
means  by  whidi  this  reformer  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  the  C^r- 
sicaHy  are  thus  detailed : 

"  When  the  Hero  of  Italy  had  returned  to  Paris,  in  order  to  take  the  com. 
laahd  of  that  Army  of  England y  with  whose  left  wiiig  he  afterwai^s  set  oflf 

£  conquer  the  department  of  the  Thames,  on  the  burning  sands  of  Egypt, 
called  on  Mr.  Paine,  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  In  the  course  of  hia 
raptorpus  ecstactes,  he  declared  that  a  statue  of  gold  ought  to  be  erefbd 
to  him  IP  €n}ery  city  in  the  unhfene ;  he  also  assured  him,  that  he  always 
slept  with  his  book  (the  Rights  of  Man)  under  his  pillow,  and  conjured  him 
to  honour  him  with  his  correspondence  and  advice.  When  the  Military  Coun- 
cil at  Paris,  who  dire^ed  all  the  movements  of  Buonaparte  (though  he  has 
the  merit  of  them),  came  to  a  seriofis  consultation  about  the  invasion  of  Eng. 
land,  Mr.  Paine  was  invited  to  assist  at  the  sitting.  After  they  had  ran. 
sacked  and  ej^amined  all  the  plans,  charts,  and  proje^s  of  the  old  govern, 
ment,  Buonaparte  submitted  to  themi  the  propriety  of  hearing  what  Citizen 
Paine  had  to  say  upon  the  subjeO.  But  I  should  have  stated,  that  without 
pne  dissentient  voice,  they  were  all  of  opinion  the  measure  was  iro. 
praliicable,  dangerous  even  in  idea^  and  still  more  so  in  the  attempt, 
peneral  D'Ar^on,  a  celebrated  engineer,  was  one  of  this  council,  and  pre. 
pent  on  tjie  oofasion.  He  laughed  at  the  projeft,  and  said,  that  all  those 
plans  and  schemes  ha^  better  be  made  cartridge  paper  of,  for  there  was  no 
l^rince  Chai^les  (meaning  the  Pretender)  now-a.days  ;  and  that  they  mighr 
as  well  attempt  to  invade  the  mpon  as  England,  with  its  superior  fleet  at 
sea.  <  Oh  !*  exclaimed  Buonaparte,  ^  bat  there  will  be  a  fog.* — '  Ah!' 
xeplied  D'Arfon,  *  and  there  will  be  an  English  fleet  in  that  fog.'— 
^  Cannet  we  pass  them  f  said  Buonaparte. — '^  Doubtless,'  answered  the 
other,  *  by  diving  twenty  fathom  under  water ;'  thep  looking  sted&sdy 
at  the  kero^   *  General^-  said  bei  <  the  earth  is  our  own^  but  not  the  sea^ 
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We  must  recToit  our  fleets^  before  we-  can  hope  to  iQake  any  imprestionnoa 
England,  and  even  then,  the  enterprize  would  be  frarught  with  perdition, 
unless  we  could  raise  a  diversion  among  the  people.'  Then  Buonaparte: 
*  that  is  the  very  point' I  mean  ;  here  is  Citizen  Paine»  who  will  teU  70a, 
that  the  whole  £ngUsh  nation,  except  the  royal  family,  aod  the  Hano*oe» 
rians  luho  ha*ve  been  .created  peers  9/  the  ruilmy  and  absorb  the  gtfateU 
part  rf  the  landed  property^  are  ardently  bumiog  for  fraietHixation* 
Paine  being  called  upon,  said,  *  It  is  npw  several  years  sin<;e  I  have  been 
in  Eng^nd,  and  therefore  I  can  only  judge\f  it  by:  what  l^knew  when  I  , 
was  th^re.  I  think  the  people  are  very  disasbdted,  biit  I  am  sorry  to  add« 
that  if  the  expedition  shoi^ld  escape  ^the  fleet,  I  think  the  army  would  be 
cujt  to  pieces.  The  only  way  to  kill  England,  is  t^  annihilate  her  coni« 
merce.'  This  opini6n  was  backed  by  all  the  council ;  and  Buonaparte, 
turning  to  Paine,  asked  how  long  he  thought  it  v^ould  take  to  annihilate 
the  English  commerce  ?  Paine  answered,  that  every  thing  depended  on  a 
peace.  From  that  hour  Buonaparte  never  spoke  to  him,  ^nd  when  he  had 
finished  his  adventures  in  Egypt,  and  had;  stolen  back  to  France,  he 
passed  by  him  at  the  grand  dinner  that  was  given  to  the  generals  of  the 
Kepublic,  a  short  time  before  hi&  usurpation,  staring  him  in  the  face,  and 
saying  to  General  Lasnes,  in  the  hearing  of  Paine,  ^  the  English  are  all 
alike  in  every  country ;  they  are  all  rascals^.'  ' 

/'  Mr.  Paine  thinks  the  Egyptian  expedition  was  deteriained  on  in 
consequence  of  the  rejeAion  of  this  project  of  Buonaparte  by  the  (^^ttnoil ; 
as  it  never  was  either  in,  their  contemplation,  or  that  of  the  govemment, 
Co  invade  England,  but  only  to  keep  us  upon  the  qu\  n^vve^  and  to  divert 
our  attf^ntion  froni  other  objeds«  Besides  which,  the  popularity  and  in*  - 
fiammatory  mind,  of  Buonaparte  were  50  excessive,  that  they  were  glad  to 
gc;t  rid  of  him  at  any  rate.  Paine  entertains  the  most  despicable  opinion 
of  Buonaparte's  conduit,  military  as  well  as  civil,  and  thinks  him  tho  ' 
dompletest  charlatan  that  ever  existed*/' 

Our  traveller  had  an  interview  alio  with  another  of  the  reform* 
ing  tribe,  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  whose  opinions  respedling  this  country 
appear  to  have  undergone  a  very  material  change  since  the  dawn  of 
the  Refgrmation  in  France. ' 

.*'  He  confessed  his  utter  astonishment  at  the  surprising  exertions  we 
.  had  made  during  the  war,  and  avowed  that  he  had  mistaken  the,  public 
spirit  and  financial  resources  of  Great  Britain.  *  I  have  been  calcblating^* 
•aid  he,  *  year  after  year,  the  downfal  of  the  government,  and  could  not 
coificerve  it  possible  that  you  could  stand  another  year.  Whenever  I  took 
up  the  papers,  and  saw  the  Gomroittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  read  of 
your  subsidies,  I  looked  for  a  national  bankruptcy  in  the  course  of  the  en* 


'*  ♦It  may  be  thought  strange,  that  a  man  like  Painej,  educated  irf  the 
passive  principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  himself  very  timid,  at  least,  in  ap- 
pearance, should  be  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  military  operations* 
But  I  can  assure  the  reader,  there  are  many  emineot  French,  generals,  who 
have  attached  the  highest  credit  to  his  advice^  although  he  bul  oevet  «jeca 
the  countries  in  whichthat  advice  wna be^eftcial*'* 

'      suing 
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suing  twelve  months.     But  when  Mr.  Pttt  came  forwarcl  witli  the  in- 
come tax,  all  the  wise  heads  of  this  metropolis  gave  you  over  as  loVt,%jfrf 
I  pronounced  you  saved.     When  I  saw  the  nation  cheerfully  submit  to  it, 
I  war  then  convinced  you  might  carry  on  the  war  for  fifty  years/     Hi? 
spoke  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  terms  which,  surprised*  me,  and  declared  he  believed 
in  his  conscience,  that  if  he  had  dared  to  execute  to  the  full  extent  of  what 
he  thought,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  changing  the  face  of  Europe.    •  Ar 
an  events,'  said  he,  *  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  has  the  merit  of  having 
saved  the  old  fabric  (meaning  the  cons'iiiution),  if  it  be  worth  saving ; 
and  on  that  account,  as  you  alj  seem  disposed  to  hug  your  prejudices,  I 
think  every  man  of  you  should  subscribe  to  his  statue,  for  he  has  certainly 
saved  your  constitution.'     On   my  asking  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
peace,  tmd  our  present  situation,  he  answered,  that  he  saw  nothing  cen- 
surable In  itv^it  was  what  was  to  be  expefted  from  the  state  of  the  con. 
tinent ;  ^e  had  lost  nothing,  and-  had  cut  out  plenty  of  work  for  the 
French,  which,  he  was  sure,  they  would  never  finish.     *  If  they  should, 
woe  bjtide  you,*     1  requested  an  explanation,   and  he  repHcd,  *  If  the 
French  governmerft  are  intent  on  peace,  they  will  set  themselves  seriously 
to  work  on  their  colonies  ;  and  such  is  the  a^iviry  of  the  French,  that 
they  will  soon  repair  their  losses,  create  a  vast  commerce,   which  their 
local  possessions  and  infliicnce  will  facilitate,  and  they  will  end  with   a 
powerfulnavy.'     On  my  noticing,  that  they  had  alreaded  excluded  our 
,  commerce,  he  answered,  *  that  will  just  give  you  an  idea  what  a  set  of 
fools  they  are.     This  false  step  at  the  first  start,   is  a  convincing  proof, 
that  they  don't  know  how  to  go  to  v/ork.     The  prohibition  of  your 
oi^nufadures   has  increased   the  avidity  for  them.     They  should  have 
opened  a  free  trade  with  you,  and  gradually  cozened  «way  your  industry 
and  mechanics  :  in  the  course  of  some  years  they  might  have  tripped  up 
your  heels ;  but  the  government  is  in  such  a  confounded  hurry,  that  they 
will  have  every  thing  done  as  soon  fi.i  it  comes  fnto  their  heads,  so  that 
instead  of  sticking   to  any  given  point, -they  arc  attempting  five  hundred 
dificrent  projefts,  and  never  succeed  in  one,  except  enslaving  the  people.' 
With  rcspeft  to  our  present  situation,  he  observed,    *  Yoa  have  now  a 
'  charaftcr,  and  it  depends  on  yourselves  to  maintain  it.    On  the  rest  of  the 
Continent  you  are  losing  ground,  but  in  France  it  is)iigher  now  than  ever  ' 
it  was  before.     There  is  an  universal  impression  here,  without  excepting 
the  government  themselves,  of  the  power,   resources,  and  public  spirit  of 
the  English,  but  you  are  more  feared  than  liked.'     He  thought  the  peace 
*  would  be  permanent,  if  any  change  should  take  place  in  the  government^ 
bot  with  Buonaparte  at  its  head,  he  was  of  opinion,  it  was  impossible  it 
could  be  of  long  duration,  from  the  nature  of' his  power;  for  he  was  the 
creature  of  the  army,  and  was  constantly  surrounded  by  hungry  generals 
and  soldiers,  who  were  incessantly  importuning  him,  and   that  nortvith- 
stapding  his  di^atorial  manner,  he  could  not  budg€  without  their  leave* 
Unless  he  could  find  them  employment,  or  disband  them,  they  would  eip- 
ploy  him.     Upon  my  asking  whether  he  thought  Buonaparte  secure  ?  He 
answered,  *  *  more  so  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  they  arc  satisfied  wit& 
him  because  he  does  not  guillotine   them ;    but  we  have  not  yet  got 
through  the  third  aft  of  the  Revelation,'     I  asked  how  he  thought  it 
would  wind  up  ?    '  It  is  impbssible*  to  tel! ;  Tor  one  cannot  reason  about 
it.     But  I  gue&s  it  will  erid>  either  with  the  complete  subjugation  of  Ea. 

rope. 
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rope^  6r  in  a  bloody  civil  war  in  France,  between^  rifal  generals,  repitiH. 
cans,  jacobins,  and  royalists,  and  bring  back  out.x>f  its  confusion  a  royat 
esublisment.' — *  What  advice  then,'  said  I,   *  will  you  now  give  to  the  . 
privileged  orders  ?' — '  To  be  upon  their  guard,  and  recqain  quiet." 

The  last  revolutionary  personages  who  atrrafied  tlie  author's  notice 
were  our  illustrious  countrywoman,  iMiss  Helen  Maria  Williams,  and 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Tallien,  to  whom  his  last  letter  is  devoid. 

*^  Miss  Helen,  or  Madam  Helen  Maria  Williams,  for  I  know  not  by  whicS 
of  these  titles  to  qualify  her,  lives  at  the  hotel  of  Alexander  Berthier,  the 
nrinister  of  war;  and  in  dcspight  of  all  my  inquiries,  I  cannot  discover  on 
what  account  the  she. saint  has  contrived   to  establish  herself  therfc.     It 
cannot  be  for  her  having  alternately  admired  and  noteltwtty  Punch  and 
Joan  of  the  revolutionary  show ;  because  Madame  Genlis,  who  detests 
the  Republic,  and  whose,  husband  was  beheaded,  is  allowed  free  ap^rt- 
ntfnts  in  the  National  Library.     However,  H^len  is  a  personage,  and*  at 
the  ministry  of  war  she  holds  her  court.     The  notorious  Mr.  Stone,  a  ' 
Ttiarried  man,  who  has  driven  away,  and  cruelly  used  his  wife,  lives  with 
Helen  in  virtuous,  philosophical,  platonic  friendship.     It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  that  this  spiritual  damsel  should  harbour- and  entertain  such  a  ' 
friend,  of  whom  no  one,  even  in  Paris,  speaks  a  gooA  word.     I  am  at  a 
loss  in  what  manner  to'  describe  his  services ;  his  functions  being  so  va. 
riously  compounded  of  the  German  squire,  the  Italian  Cecisbeo,   the  En-  "" 
glish  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  French  ptrroquet.     He  afts  also  ' 
asL  her  secretary,  her  garde  de$  archrves,  and  her  cbamhellau.'^lttx  short; 
he  is  a  man  of  all  'mark.        .  , 

**  *These  things  give  no  offence  in  this  easy  capital,  in  which  it  is  com- 
mon for.  a  man  to  sit  down  at  table  with  his  wife  aild  children  and  bis  * 
'^mistress,  and  so  *vice  ^ersa.  I  have  been  present  more  than  once  at  these 
happy  meetings,  or  as  they  are  here  called,  melanges  morales,  A  Parisian 
oi^n  of  fashion  told  rile  one  day  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  a  very  hand'- 
some  woman,  that  after  the  first  child,  he  thought  both  parties  were  at 
liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased.  This  would  have  been  a  good  plea  before 
an  Etgl/ih  }\jTy  in  mitigation  of  damages.  In  Paris,  they  are  more  en. 
lightened,  and  what  is  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  exalted  felicity  to 
w^ich  the  connubial  state  has  attained  in  it,  is,  that  you  never  h^ar  of  a 
•ingle  a<flion  for  tylm,  con.  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  its  end.  / 
When  will  the  blue-eyed  matrons  of  the  island  imitate  the  innocent 
chattity  of  the  Parisian  fair,  and  their  husbands  the  virtuous  ease  and  non* 
chalanci  of  the  Parisian  men  ?  We  are,  alas !  two  centuries  behind  them 
in  morality — they  are  making  rapid  strides  towards  the  perfedability  of 
natural  fhiUsophy  I* ' 

Here  follows  an  anecdote  of  Tallien  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 
)otig  parted,  but  who  met  at  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  merchant,  with 
whom  the  lady  then  lived.  There  Tallien  sat  next  his  wife,  and  paid 
her  particular  attention  ;  which  affords  our  author  an  opportunity  for  . 
escpatiation  on  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  modern  French  manners, 
and  on  the  !nvcterate/r^W/V«of  his  native  country;  mh  compassitn 
for  the  JDuch  injured  T allien  extorts  from  him  the  following  exc^lpa- 
tory  observations ;  ^ 

"  Grcit 
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.  ^  Great  injmtice  has-  been  don^  to  the  hunSarie  cluraf^er-of  TaHten  by 
the  voice  of  calumny^.  It  is  not  true  that  he  has  .murdered  so  many  peo. 
pie  asi  is  alleged  aga ins r  hi m.  In  the  sacrfd  Septemberixalh/t  of  1792, 
be  knocked  out  the  brains  of  only  one  old  priest  eighty  years  old,  minister 
in  the  diocese  of  Lu9on,  and  bludgeoned  six  other  individuals.  At  Bor. 
deauXi  he  assassinated  only  eighteen  persoris,  and  five  of  them  on  the  re. 
commendation  of  Desfieuxj  the  banker.  And,  when  it  is  considered  that' 
he  brought  away  with 'him  from  Bordeaux,  only  seventeen  hundred  thou, 
tabd  Uvres  in  hard  cash,  for  halving  generously  lestored  to  liberty  *  good 
citizens  unjustly  detained ;'  I  think  the  world  should  shake  off*  those  uo. 
favourable  prejudices,  which  a  set  of  emigrant  French  nobles  and  priests,  to 
•erve  their  own  wicked  purposes,  have  circulated  in  England,  respe^ing 
thir  enlightened  and  disinterested  advocate  of  liberty,  equality,  huoianity^ 
and  virtue.'* 

Mr.  Yorkc  should  be  told,  that  these  unfavourable  prejudices  have 
aSually  been  shaken  oflF  by  "  the  enlightened  few"  of  this  country, 
>vho,  on  Tallier/s  visit  to  England,  treated  him  v^'ith  that  respedl  and 
attention  which  were  alike  due  to  his  virtues  and  his  misfornmes. 
Having  dismissed  Tallinn,  he  returns  to  **  Saint  Helen." 

'^  This  priestess  of  the  Revolution  has  a  nightly  synod  at  hersfpart. 
meats,  to  which  the  political  dramatists  and  the  literati  of  the  capital  re. 
soft.  Here  she  is  in  her  glory*  Parched,  like  the  bird  of  wisdom,  on 
her  shrine,  she  snuffs  the  murky  incense  of  adulation  offered  up  by  hoau«i 
cides  and  public  robbers.  With  a  starched  grimace,  and  stiff  as  buckram, 
she  listens  to  the  general  din.  At  the, instant  of  inspiration,  she  becomes 
convulsed,  like  her  Deipbic  predecessor,  but  the  appearance  of  the  fit  is 
ridiculous,  and  its  duration  longer.  By  an  ingenious  device,  when  about 
to  deliver  the  oracle,  she  contra^s  her  lips  into  the  form  of  a  pipe,  and 
literally  whistles  out  her  words  in  staccato^  and  sinks  tiway  in  perdeniasi. 
The  keeper  of  the  archives  is  at  hand  to  record  what  passes*.  If  yoa  ' 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  a  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  philosopher,  a 
general,  a  legislator,  a  quiz,  or  a  thief,  and  you  will  reconcile  yourself  to 
flattery  and  milk  and  woter  beverage,  you  will  find  any  of  these  charac- 
ters at  Helen's  coierie,  and  you  will  always  be  well  received  by  the  dear 
girl." 

Mr.  Yorke  had  tw^o  hours  c6nvcrsation  'With  the  Polish  patriot, 
Kosciusko,  whom  he  represents  as  a  man  of  common  parts,  and  of 
ordinary  understanding.  "  According  ta  ray  way  of  chinking,"  h« 
says,  ^'  the  negro  general  Toussaint  is  a  divinity  compareil  with 
him."    . 


**  •  For  the  benefi^t  of  the  booksellers.  The  instant  each  ruling  party 
is  OTerrhrown,  oat  come  two  or  four  Uttle  duodecimos,  which  this  fana- 
tical female  calls  *  Anecdotes  of  the  Founders  of  the  French  Revolution^ 
^c.%c.'  in  which  she  records  all  their  sayings,  and  abuses  in  their  Com 
those  .Whom  she  before  received  with  smiles  In  ner  conventicle/' 
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We  haTC  thus  given  our  readers  a  fair  analysis  of  these  Letters^ 
with  sucH  ample  specimens  as  will  enable  thjem  to  form  a  very  ade- 

?[uate  judgment  of  the  entertainroent  which  ihcy  afford.  Allowing  ' 
or  the  colloquial  familiarity,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  epistolary  intffr 
coui-se,  and  the  negligence  allowable  iii,  such  composfitions,  their 
style  supplies  no  ground  for  censure  or  complaiht.  x  Thrfy  ire  written 
in  easy,  perspicuous,  and  flowing  language,  and,  tho)iigh  occasionat 
instances  of  carelessness  and  inattention  occur,  the]f  are  generally 
conefi,  frequently  nervous,  animated,  and  impressive;  and,  some- 
times, even  sublime.  W  hether  amusement  or  information  be  thf 
object  of  the  reader,  t|}cy  may  be  perused  with  advantage,  for  the  j 
contain  a  copious  fund  of  both. 


The  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands :  in  whuh  is  comprehended  an  Accent 
qf  their  Present^  as  well  as  their  Ancient^  State :  together  with  the 
jidvantages  they  possess  for  several  Branches  of  Industry^  and  ths 
-  JMeans  by  which  they  may  be  improved.  Illustrated  with[an  accurate 
and  extensive  Map  of  the  whole  Islands^  and  with  Plates  of  some,  of 
the  most  interesiinp  Obje^s  they  contain.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Barry,  D,  D.  M mister  of  Shapinshay.  Pp.  430.  4to.  il.  lis.  64» 
Longman  and  Co. 


IT  has  been  observed  by  Cicero,  that  "  the  proper  ohjeft  of  history 
IS  something  great,  and  worthy  to  be  recorded."  In ,  the  choice 
uf  his;  subjedl,  Dr.  Barry  is  not  so  injudicious  or  unfortunate  as  some 
perhaps,  at  first  sight,  may  be  apt  to  imagine ;  for  though  the  Orkney 
Isles  be  of  no  great  extent,  nor  situated  in  a  happier  climate  than  be- 
tween the  59th  and  60th  degree  of  north  latitude,  their  position  lie* 
tween  the  British  Isles  and  Scslndinavia,  from  whence  so  many  hordes 
have  issued  for  the  purposes  of  colonization  or  conquest,  has  assigned 
Ithem  a  place  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  much  higher,  and 
more  importslnt,  than  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  or  geographi- 
cal situation.  The  intestine  discords  between  rival  chiefs  have  all  the 
amusement  of  barbarian  contest,  while  their  roving  and  predatory  ex- 
cursions under  the  bannere  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  connedl  thciu 
-with  the  history  of  Scotland,  England,  and  even  of  Italy  and  France. 
The  mineral  strata,  the  vegetable  produdions,  the  animals  of  those 
•sequestered  and  bleak  countries,  are  as  interesting  to  the  naturalist  as 
those  of  Italy  or  Greece.  Nor  can  the  state  of  society,  or  human  na- 
ture, in  any  state,  be  to  a  human  speflator  a  matter  of  indifference. 
If  the  produce  of  the  land  be  poor  and  scaiity,  that  of  the  circumjacent 
ocean  is  exceedingly  various  and  abundant.  To  a  vast  variety  of 
fishes  and  fowls,  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  appear  a  more 
desirable  resort  than  thosp  in  the>South  Seas,  or  the  Grecian  Archipe- 
lago ;,  nay,  in  the  very  solitude  and  sterility  of  the  cold  and  sequestered 
regions  where  vegetable  Nature  begins  to  la^iguish,  and  maintains  its 
existence  not  without  j^struggler- where  scarcely  any  thing  appears 
HO.  xcir.  VOL.  xxiiz.  .  B  b  besides 
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beside  rocks  anfl  seas,  and  the  sun  either  creeping  along  the  cdgtt  rf 
thfe  horl^n  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  retiring  into  the  darkness  of  al- 
most constant  ni^ht,  or  for  a  few  hours  scarcely  hiding  his  head,  a&cl 
the  refieAion  of  his  rays  stHl  visible  in  the  atmosphere — in  such  northern 
regions  there  is  something  not  only  melancholy,  but  sublime ;  some- 
thing that  awakens  contemplation,  and  disposes  the  spe(5lator  of  such  z 
scene  to  con^der  himself,  not  as  fixed  to  one  spot,  but  as  a  native  of 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  itself  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system. 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  however  insulated  and  minute,  in  either 
the  natural  or  moral  wofld,  that  may  not  he  introduced  into  history* 
natural  or  civil,  if  connefled^  by  strong  and  natural  association  of  ideas* 
with  the  general  and  main  design  of  the  historian.  The  smallest 
things  may  thus  be  dignified  and  ennobled,  by  an  union  with  the 
greatest,  and  contribute  their  part  to  the  general  effc£l ;  provided  the 
author  of  the  design  knows  when  to  introduce  it,  and  to  give  it  bo 
more  than  its  just  place  or  proportion.  Materials  are  infinite:  the 
genius,  the  spirit  of  the  historian  is  seen  in  his  scledlioiis  and  arrange- 
ments, and  the  views  with  which  these  are  made.  Tl>e  ohjefls,  there- 
fore, may  havo  been  often  surveyed ;  they  may  assume  different  and 
new  aspefbs,  according  to  the  light,  and  the  point  of  comparison  from 
which  they  are  surveyed.  It  is  the  mind  of  the  historian^  still  more 
than  the  sybjeft,  that  gives  grace,  interest,  and  elevation,  to  history. 

Many  accounts  having  already  been  given  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
we  confess,  however,  that  we  did  notexpedl  much  amusement  oi  infor- 
ination  from  a  new  work  on'  that  subjefl ;  but  we  had  not  read 
many  pages,  when  we  recognised  the  mind  and  the  manner  of  a 
worthy  and  ^excellent  historian:  The  work  is  dedicated,  with  great 
propriety,  to  Lord  Dundas,  without  the  feast  adulation,  or  even  com- 
pliment, in  a  concise,  modest,  and  elegant  manner.  It  is  divided 
into  three  books :  in  the  first,  containing  a  view  of  the  islands  consi- 
dered as  a  whole,  combined  with  a  geographical  descriptipo  of  each^ 
Dr.  Barry  shews  an  acquaintance  with  geology,  particularly  what 
may  be  called  physical  geography  ;  and  a  taste  and  powers  for  describing 
the  beauty,  magnificence,  and  grandeur  of  Nature. 

*^  Compared  with  the  sterile  wilds  in  some  of  the  sister  islands  to  tlic 
north)  or  even  with  the  lofty  hills,  and  bleak  marshy  plains,  to  the  south 
of  them,  they  (the  Orkney  Isles)  gain  so  much,  that  their  appearance  is 
pleasantly  inviting  and  ^voorable.  To  the  eye>  their  surface  presents 
much  vaiiety. 

**  Great  Britain  itself  is,  in  a  great  measure,  level  towards  the  east 
coast,  through  its  whole  extent^  from  the  North  Foreland  Head^  in  Keut^ 
to  Duscansby^  in  Caithness ;  and  rises  gradually  as  it  advances  toward 
th^  west,  till  it  swells  at  last  into  a  ridge  of  hills,  Or  monntainsj  which 
Providence,  in  its  kindness,  seems  to  have  ere^ed  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  waves, 

**  The  samfc  conformation^  though  comparatively  on  a  very  small  scale 
indeed,  is  observable  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  Many,  to  their  sad  expe« 
xicncei  too  well  know  how  low  their  eastctn  coasts^  e^dally  towaid 
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tlie  nortli^  are  \  for  this  circumstance^  more  than  any  other>  lias  caosed 
k&aoy  fatal  shipwrecks. 

•*  Toward  the  west  coast,  on  the  other  hand>  ftom  (he  one  extremity 
of  the  islands  to  the  other,  the  land  is  so  elevated  as,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions, t6  form  itself  into  a  range  of  hills,  not  high  indeed,  bat  much 
more  bO  than  what  are  generally  met  with  in  the  interior  Of  the  country. 
These  hills,  the  highest  of  which  does  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  feet, 
do  not  always  riln  in  the  longest  dire^ion  of  the  islands,  but  freqUcntl)r 
stretch  across  them ;  and  while  their  sides  that  face  the  Western  Ocean 
are  bold,  and  steep  in  the  extreme,  their  opposite  opes,  for  the  most  part^ 
shelve  away  into  plaiAs  of  coqsidcrable  extent,  with  a  gentle  declivitjr* ' 

**  The  shores  in  this  quarter  are,  in  many  places,  bounded  by  rockt 
awfully  majestic.  In  some  places  they  remain  entire ;  in  others,  they 
Kave  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  billows,  and  the  ravages  of  time,  and  are 
consequently  shattered  into  a  thousand  different  shapes,  altogether  forming 
a  scene  highly  interesting.  To  the  philosopher,  such  a  scene  presents  an 
opportonity  of  contemplating  the  different  strata,  and  even,  sometimes^ 
of  discovering  some  of  those  valuable  minerals  which  have  been  for  ag#i 
hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  would  have  been  so  for  ever, .  had 
not  the  ocean  brought  them  to  light.  If  his  soul  be  alive  to  the  awM 
impreasions  of  the  sublime,  he  will  be  lost  in  astonishment  in  contemplatinr 
the  tiemendons  power  of  the  billows,  that,  on  one  hand  of  him,  have  fbrmel 
pillars  of  an  immense  size,  and  thrown  arches  of  a  magnitude  to  vn% 
as  to  mock  the  boldest  and  most  successful  attempts  of  human  art ;  and  oti 
the  other,  dug4n  the  solid  rock,  caverns  so  dark  and  nnfathomabiej  as 
l»uino(  fail  to  strike  the  most  undaunted  heart  with  terror." 

Dr.  Barry  takes  notice  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  ,thc  Ork- 
neys, with  respe(^  to  the  season  of  snow  and  of  hail. 

««  Some  part  of  the  month  of  June,  which,  in  Britain,  Is  well  known 
to  be  of  a  pleasant  and  genial  warmth,  is  here,  often,  not  only  colder 
than  in  the  preceding  months,  but  almost  as  much  so  as  any  winter  month* 
For  about  two  weeksj  and  even  sometimes  more,  about  the  middle  of  that 
month,  the  wind  bloWs  from  the  north,  strong  and  piercing,  accompanied 
with  snow  and  hail  showers,  which  drive  domestic  animals  to  seek  shelter^ 
clothe  the  fields  with  a  dreary  aspedl  by  checking  the  progress  of  the  young 
jplants,  and  blasting  their  buds  and  their  blossoms,  and,  to  a  stranger, 
Vould  seem  to  threaten  ;.the  islands  with  famine.  As  soon  as  that  period 
is  tiast,  the  wind  veers  round,  warm  shbwers  succeed,  which  revive  the 
tenderihferbage,  that  now  recovers' its  former  bloom  and  verdure^  the 
Whole  tribe  of  animals  again  rejoice,  and  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  it 
gladdened  with  the  prospedl  of  future  plenty." 

Our  anthor  very  sensiblv  ascribes  this  extreme,  and  seeitiingly  nn- 
nattiril,  cold,  to.  the  dissolution  of  the  immense  fields  of  id:  in  the 

Korthern  Ocean,  which  happens  at  that  season,  and  the  consequetft 
;. evaporation.  About  fifty  years  ago,  a  very  striking,  as  well  as  new, 
I  phenomenon  aspnisbed  the  inhabitants  ot   the  Orkneys,  and  struck 

them  with  ^terror  ;  this  pbeaofneQcm  is  both  deacribed  07  Dr..  fiarry, 

and  accounted  for. 
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"  The  north  wind  wafred  over  the  ocean>  what  ii  still  recollcded  by 
the  old  people,  by  the  name  of  the  black  snow,  which,  at  the  time,  struck 
the  inhabitants  with  terror  and  astonishment.  Ever  inclined  to  dread  an 
uncommon  appearance,  which  they  have  neither  the  capacity  nor  inclina. 
tion  to  account  for  or  explain,  as  portending  some  calamity,  the  peofiCe 
were  in  the  most  painful  perplexity  in  regard  to  the  threatened  disaster, 
when  their  fears  were  happily  dispelled  by  an  account  of  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Hecla,  from  which,  in  all  probability,  this  black  snow  proceeded. 
,If  the  distance  between  Iceland  arid  Orkney  staggers  the  faith  of  any  wifli 
resped  to  this  matter,  they  should  recoiled  what  h^s  been  stated  as  z,h6ky 
that  in  some  of  the  eruptions  of  ^Etna,  or  Vesuvius,  the  ashes  have  been 
carried  by  ihc  winds  to  the  plains  of  Egypt*." 

The  subject  of  the  time  when  the  Orkneys  were  first  discovered, 
is  introduced  by  Dr.  Barry,  by  a  very  clear  and  copcisc  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  navigation. 

'^  The  art  of  navigation,  though  both  complicated  and  dangeront,  ap« 
spears  not  only  to  have  been  invented,  but  to  have  made  some  progress,  at 
i^  very  early  age  of  the  world.  Curiosity  prompted  sooie,  ambition  in- 
jduced  others,  and  the  love  of  gain,  with  a  force  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
either,  led  many-  to  trust  themselves  in  a  frail  bark  to  a  boisterous  element, 
an  pursuit  of  their  respedlive  enjoyments.  The  people  that  lived  on  die 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rod  Sea,  wore  the 
first  that  understood  the  nature,  and  courted  the  advantages,  of  oommeioe* 
^heir  situation  invited  them  to  this  species  of  iridostry*  Among  theie^ 
history  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptian^,  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
their  government,  set  the  example,  by  opening  a  beneficial  trade  betweeo 
•  India  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  whence  the  commodities  were  carried  by 
land  to  the  Nile,  conveyed  down  that  river  to  the  Mediterranean^  wtA 
thence  transported  to  the  European  kingdoms. 

*'  But,  the  soil  of  that  country  was  so  fertile,  and  its  climate  so  mild. 
as  to  produce  in  plenty,  not  .only  the  necessaries,  but  the  'luxuries  of 
life.  The  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  genius  of  their  religion,  their 
institutions,  and  their  laws,  were  of  such  a  peculiar  nature,  as  to  render 
their  comrtiercial  intercourse  with  strangers  only  of  short  duratron.  The 
Phoenicians  were  different  from  thcra  in  many  respefts.  Their  territory 
•was  far  from, being  either  extensivo  Qr  fertile;  they  had  no  peculiarity  in 
either  ^heir  manners  or  institutions  ;' their  superstition  was  neither  of  a 
gloomy  nor  unsocial  nature;  so  that  without  scruple  or  reludlance,  they 
could  cordially  engiage.in  busiTi^ss  with  the  nations  around  thera.  Trade 
was  consequently  the  sourcfe  of  their  opulence,  and  of  their  power ;  and 
they  carried  it  on  with  more  wisdom,  and  more  enterprise,  than  anjr  sta& 
in  ancient  times.  Instead  of  confining  their  views,  as  the  Egyptians  had 
done,  to  India,,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterrilnean,  their  spirit  led  them  to 
take  a  wider  range,  and  boldly  sailing  through  the  ^ Straits  of  Hercok^ 
ihey  vislt^  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain  |  an4  having  planted 
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colonies  in  some  of  the  places  to  which  they  resorted,-  introduced  atnonj^' 
them  some  acquaintance  with  their  improvements  and  their  arts. 

**  Carthage,  a  shoot  from  that  venerable  stoek^  ap^^ied  herself  to  tut-' 
▼igation  and  commerce,'  with  such  a  degree  of  spirit,  ingenuity,  and  sue* 
cessj  as  to  shew  that  she  had  profited  by  the  example,  and  was  jn  no  ways 
inferior  to  the  parent  atate.  But  while  Tyre  and  Sidon  direded  their  at-  • 
tention  chiefly  towards  the  east  ^d  the  south,  from  which  such  immense 
txeasurcs  have  been  constantly  brought,  CarthagCj  inverse  to  interfere  with 
the  mother  country,  extended  her  navigation  toward  the  west  and  the 
north,  and  following  the  course  which  the  parent  state  had  taken,  passed 
the  Straits,  and  pushing  their  discoveries  farther  than  any  that  had  gone '  • 
before  them,  visited,  not  only  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa,  but  those  of 
Ganl  and  of  Britain.  In  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  celebrated* 
nations^  commerce  produced  its  ordinary  effef^s.  It^expanded  the  mindr 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  conduced,  it  extinguished  their  prejudices,  it 
excited  their  curiosity,  and  inflamed  their  desires  for  undertaking  new  en. 
terprises  of  a  bold  and  hazardous  kind.  Hence  voyages  were  undertaken, 
towever  long  and  perilous,  the  objeft  of  which  was  to  discover  new  coan« 
tries,  and  to  explore  unknown  seas ;  no  less  with  a  view  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge,  than  to  colled  materials  for  increasing  "their 
commercial  stores,  ;. 

J  **  In  some  of  these  voyages  of  discovery,  undertaken  either  by  th«^ 
fiiirited  Greek  fcolony)  at  Marseilles*,  or  the  enterprising  republic  of  Car« 
tnage,  were  the  islands  that  en<;ircle  the  coasts  of  Britain,  it  is  probable^ 
first  ma49  Jtnown." 

"  This  conje6lurc  is  almost  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  account 
-which  Pljny  has  given  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  the  North  by 
Pythias,  towhifch  Dr.  Barry  merely  refers  in  a  note,  without  stating 
any  thing  at  all  of  what  was  reported  by  Pythias.  We  cannot  help 
thinking,  t(iat  it  would  have  been  very  much  to  Dr.  Barry's  purp6^7 
to  have  given'somc  account  both  of  the  report  or  narrative  of  PythiaSjr 
and  the  scepticism  with  which  it,  was  received  by  the  Athenians,  his 
country  oied ;  which  would  have  impressed  on  the  minds  of  his  Fea4^r$ 
a  very  strong  belief  of  its  authenticity,  and  consequently,  of  thp 
soundness  of  Dr.  Barry's  reasoning,  and  the  exrreme  probability  oif 
his'conjefturesoa  the  point  in  question. 

'-'Itz  Small  state,  ardent  in  all  its  passions  and  powers,  and  where 
there  «va$  an  incessant  a£lion  and.  rc-a£tion  between  hitetligence  and 
curiositVj  there  was  a  constant  and  quick  interchange  of  sentiments.- 
The  wnole  republic  was  closely  linked  together  as  one  family ;  aoiL 
when  any  tnxvellerhad  any  novehy  or  discovery  to  comnaunicate;  it 
was  cu^omary  to  recite  his  narrative,  whether  in  numbers  or  J^ros^^ 
before  the  freemen  of  the  city;  and  sometimes  at  the  Olympic  Gam'^^) 
before  deputies  from  all  Greece,  as  in  the  instance  of  Herodotus  read« 
ijig  his  histories.     This  was  the  readiest  mode  of  diffdsing  kno^^ledgct^' 

fm     — ■■  I    miBi     ■■■■n      ■iBnii  Ij    <  ■    I..!  .',1.1)    I...  i.w   >ii  ii.ii(4.  ,,^„,  ...  ■  .Ml  ir.i     niyw     ■■  i     ** 

'   ?*•  Pythias'^  Vcyagie.  of  Discovery,  in  the  North,  ioPlinjr.*/  .. ' 
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wd  acqniriiig  literary  fame»  before  die  invention  of  printings  Sack 
readings,  or  recitationsy  in  circles  more  ox  le^  extensive,  \vcrc  aUo 
customary  in  ancient  Rome,  as  appeal^  (not  uni.eL:.s  aiily  to  inuliiply 
pcoofs  and  examples)  from  the  very  fir^t  verges  of  ju venal : 

''  -Semper  ego  auditor  tantum,  numquamquc  reponam^ 
Vcxatus  toiies  rauci  thcseidc  Codri  ?" 

*  Pythias,  passing  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  penetrated  into  whnt  wete 
then  called  the  Hyperborean  Regions,  and  even  near  as  far  north  as 
the  Ar£tic  Circle,  as  appears  from  his  reports  of  rlie  length  of  the 
days,  or  ratlier  one  day,  in  summer,  ur  mc  iivi»Wle  of  summer;  and 
^clejpgth  of  the  nighcs,  or  rather  one  nirji!,  in  the  winter,  or  middle 
qf  winter  ;  and  other  particulars  tii«r  quadrate  only  with  a  very  high 
Jaxitude.,  A^^^  ^'^^^  places  th^  authenticity  of  his  voyage  bevond  all 
doiibtt  the  Greeks  did  i^oc  crecKt  it ;  and  it  is  recorded  as  suspicious^ 
ftren  by  Pliny, 

.  A  very  remarkable  in$t:ince  occufs,  in  ili?  second  chapter  of  book  liL 
of  the  gi«ax  inaccuracy  cr  mis-information  of  authors,  09  the  sui^e<£l 
of  jpopulation.  In  a  general  muster  of  the  people,  t^  order  of 
p.  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney,  the  number  is  said  to  haive  been  $Qch» 
that  t^n  thousand  men' capable  of  bearing  arms  couid  have  been  raised 
on  an  emergency,  and  as  manv  Jett  as  were  sufficient  for  agricultnie 
and  the  fisheries.     If,  Dt'.  Ba-rry  observes,  w^  suppose  the  propQrpoa 

'  of  the  former  to  the  latter  to  have  been  as  one  to  ten,  which  is  certainly 
90  unreasona  bier  supposition,  the  inhabit^uus  would  have  been  fivehon« 
drcd  thous«i.nd  j  hut  from  subsequent  enumerations,  and  particularly  three 
sevefgl  enumerations  made  within  tlaese  seventeen  years^  under  tlieev^Pt 
^nd  by  tbe  dire^ion,  of  the  clergy,  in  their  respedlive  parishes^  cor* 

Responding  exsu^ly  with  one  anotner»  as  well  as  >Yith  that  imobedi-* 
ately  preceding,  the  population  c^not  e;&ceed  morQ  than,  twenty-foil^ 
^ouss^nd, 

"  ^f,  then,  the  former  accounts,  in  regard  to  thw  partievkr,  wcio' 
justj  AS  th^  latter  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  the  decrease  would  be 
sstonxshtng ;  and  to  have  produced  siKh  an  eSc{\,  extraordinary  canset 
piust  have  contributed.  Neither  the  increase  of  the  weights,  nor  the 
failore  of  the  crops  in  bad  seasons,  nor  the  heavy  bui'theD  of  the  fto. 
daties,  nor  even  the  illicit  trade,  which,  in  former  times,  was  S9  exteiU' 
Mvely  pernicious,  nor  even  all  of  these  causes  unit^,  though  they  hftve. 
lometiniea  been  assigned,  will  account  for  it  in  a  satisfadory  manner. 
;  'f  From  any  ^hing  that  can  now  be  (liscovered,  there  is  do  great  r^aMa 
tp^,  co.vclpde,  ihat  evejf  tjiis  country  was  very  populous.  Even  iij,  ^ 
<^rl46$t  times,  the  spl?iy?lid  ipailitary  exploits  which  they  perfotmied/wCfCt 
in.  ail  probability,  achieve^  rathe^  by  the  intrepid  spirit  o|  the  people,  thaii 
bjc  the  influence  of  their  numbers.  The  result  of  the  general  muster^  as 
well  as  the  number  represented  tq  have  served  ^t  once  in  the  intestine 
wan>  seem  evidently  4a  have  been  the  p^Qi^»^v*rflvagan»  A^agg^rarwrn-'* 

To  itfi^  am  ex$es»ivfe  dsff»et(<l%  ^ftrqtf  ooinputiKiQilS^  there  is 
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sparc^  \o  be  fouod  a  parallel  in  Mr.  Hume's  celebrated  Essay  on  ihe 
populousness  of  Aiuient  Nations. 

Theimportain  .article  relating  to  manners  an^  customs,  cbap»  \u 
book  iii.  lefk.  2,  is  highly  entertaining,  and,  ia  several  instances t 
awakens  the  speculating  mind  to  reflediion;  for  example  : 

**  The  inhabitants  of  towns,  but  more  especially  tboae  of  royal  burghs, 
lErom  the  many  occasions  that  they  have  of  assembling  together,  are  in  the 
most  immit^ent  danger  of  corrupting  one  another  \  and  when  this  happensj 
the  vices  that  are  prevalent  among  them  are,  idleness,  gaming,  drunken* 
aess,  combined,  sometimes  of  late,  with  such  a  contempt  of  authority  as 
borders  on  sedition.  From  these  vices,  the  incorporated  trades,  here  can. 
not  be^upposed  ta  be  altogether  exempted,  especially  as  they  were  some 
years  ago  accidentally  brought-  into  very  peculiar  circumstances.  Three 
•everal  times,  during  one  parliament,  Kirkwall  happened  to  be  not  only 
the  fetufiung,  but  the  deciding,  burgh,  and  the  election  in  a  great. me«^ 
^iir^ depended  on  the  suffrage  of  the  deacons;  and  as  there  were  several 
rich  Aid  ambitious  candidates,  the  consequences  may  easily  be  conjedlured . 
The  incorporated  trades,  vain  with  the  attention  and  flattery  which  they 
liad  met  with,  and  assuming-  consequence  ot  account  of  the  money  that 
they  had  lately  received,  began  to  form  sdiemesi,  and  adopt  roef$ureS| 
which  materially  injured  the  poor's  funds,  and  which,  if  allowed^  might 
have  ruined  them. 

*'  The  kirk-session,  who  are  well  known  to  be  the  legal  administra* 
tors  of  these  funds,  alarmed  at  this,  warmly  remonstrated,  as  thi^y  wer^ 
bound  in  duty,  and  made  many  fair  offers  of  accomniodation  for  the  sake  oi 
peace,  but  to  no  efieA ;  and  every  attempt  to  settle  matters  amicably^ 
proving  unsuccessful,  through  their  obstinacy,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
law  as  the  last  resource,  when  the  supreme  court,  after  a  very,  full  dii^cuS^ 
sion  of  the  points  in  question,  found  the  incorporation  liable  in  the  w,hole 
expenoea  incurred,  and  ordained  them  to  give  up  the  subjeA  in  dispute,  at. 
detrimental  to  the  poor  of  the  piace.  Knraged  at  the  kirk-session  for  eo* 
tering  into  this  process,  to  wiiich  the  insolence  of  the  incorporations,  a< 
well  as  their  own  duty,  compelled  th^m,  they  abandoned  the  Established 
Church,  on  pretence  of  not  hnding  seats  to  their  mind,  and  formed  tbem« 
selves  into  a  separate  religious  society — a  new  phenomenon  in  this 
coontjy.'* 

A  rcIigiou3  $e£t«  united  ,by  wrathful   and  vindidlive  passions,  ajid 
tbe^ie  expited  by  an  opposition  to  their  own  villainy,  is  indeed  a  great 
moral  eufiosity  ;  and  a  striking  proof  and  example  of  the  propensity  ' 
of  seiSlarianism  to   separate  £e  spirit  of  what  the  seflaries  call  theij; 
reltj^ion,  frpm  virtue. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  Orkneys,  the  labouring  peasants,  or  cot<^ 
iagerr^  afre  yet  in  a  condition  little  better  than  that  ofpraediat  slaves. 

"  Mean  "^  this  condiuon  of  farmers  may  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  thos^.' 
tfiat  have  b^en  accustomed  to  behold  a  substantial  and  independent  te;ian« 
Uy,  that  class  of  people  denominated  cd/z^nare-in  4  still  much  worse  con« 
^itipn.  To  understand  this.  It  must  be  observed^  that,  conneded  with 
4A0St  e^rj^  l%rge  farqi^  tber^  are  some  cottages^  eveiy  oae  of  which  has 
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a  garden^  with  as  moch  grass  and  corn  land  as  will  pastors  a  cow  or  two 
in  summer,  and  Furnish  for  them  provender  in  winter.  P(K>r  familiet  re- 
side in  these  cottages,  who  are  understood  to  hold  them  of  the  persoD  who 
occupies  the  principal  farm,  to  whom  they  are  enciroly  &ubje(it;  who  majr 
remove  them  at  his  pleasure ;,  and,  as  a  rbnt  for  their  linle  farm»  maty 
call  them  to  labour  for  him  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  at  any  son  of 
employment.  Moreover,  their  children,  as  soon  as  they  become  fit  for 
labour,  must  work  for  him  in  the  capacity  of  servants,  for  what  he  reckons 
reasonable  wages  *  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  refuse,  the  parents,  at  the 
very  next  term,  are  liable  to  be  expelled  from  their  habitations." 

The  cottars,  or  seal  lags,  of  the  Hebrides,  as  appears  from  the  Tra- 
vels of  the  Rev.  John  Lane  Macgregor  Buchanan,  published  in  1792, 
are,  if  possible,  in  a  condition  still  more  misernble^nd  abje<ft. 

On  the  whole,  the  charadier  of  the  Orcadians  in  general  has  not 
changed  greatly,  except  in  point  of  sobriety,  from  what  it  was  about 
fifty  years  ago,  when  their  charadler  was  drawn,  Dr.  Barry  iafonns 
us,  by  an  intelligent  native  tlius : 

*•  Most  of  the  gentry,  or  bcttqr  sort,  finishing  their  education  at  Edin* 
borghi  affeA  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  place.  A  chamdler  given  of 
them  by  historians  many  years  ago,  tliat  they  were.great  drinkers,   bot 
Dot  drunkards,  is  in  some  measure  true  still,  though  the  pradUce  of  exces- 
aive  drinking  has  been  much  laid  aside  vidthin  these  few  years.    They  are 
generally  kind  without  caressing,  civil  without  ceremony,  -  and  respedlful 
'Without  compliment ;  their  jresentments  of  obligations  and  injuries  arc  more 
quick  than  perceptible ;  they  are  obliging  and  hospitable  to  strangers^  and, 
where  no  party  differences  intervene,  social  and  friendly  among  themseJ  vea^ 
Bttt  artful  endeavours  to  undermine  the   measures  and  interesti  of  each 
Other,  from  slight  causes,  have,  for  seyeral  years  bygone,  destroyed  tli& 
Jiarmony  and  mutual  intercourse  of  beneficence,  which  would. luive  other- 
wise taken  place  ;  diverted  their  attention  from  improving  thegroond  bjr 
Itetter  methods  of  husbandry,  and  obstrud^ed  the  introdu^ion  of  some  nsefnl 
lirts,  and  branches  of  commerce,  which  might  be  advantageoualy  carried  on 
from  thence.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  their  animosities  seldom  or 
never  break  out  into  personal  insults,  or  abusive  language^  either  openly  Off 
in  private.  On  public  occasions,  or  when  business  requires  it,  they  meet  tOy 
gether  freely^  join  in  conversation,  and  always  behave  civilly  to  ^?u:h  other, 
^  *'  The  commonalty  aie  healthy,  hardy,  well- shaped,  siibje^  to  few 
diseases,  and  capable  of  an  abstemious  and  laborious  life  at  the  sabie  rime  i 
but,  for  want  of  profitable  employment, .  slow  at  work,  and  many  of  theai 
inclined  to  idleness.  In  sagacity  and  natural  understanding,  they  are  inle-. 
yior  to  few  of  the  commons  in  Britain  ;  sparing  of  their  words^  reserved  in 
their  sentiments^  especially  of  what  seems  to  have  a  connexion  with  their 
interest,  apt  to  magnify  or  aggravate  their  losses,  and  studious  to  conceal- 
er diminish  their  gains  ;  tenacious  of  old  customs,  though  never  so  incon- 
yement ;  averse,  to  new,  till  recommended  by  some  successful  examples 
among  their  own  rank  and  acquaintance,  and  then  universally  keen  to  imi. 
tate  ;  honest  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  hut  not  so  scrupulous  with 
ircspeft  to  the  roaster  of  the  ground,  often  running  deeply  in  arrears  to  hiin» 
'WJ^c  they  punAualiy  clear  credit  with  every  one  else.    These,  and  some 
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other* singularities^  1037  ^  ascribed  to  the  absurd  and  impolitic  caicom  oT 
tfhort  leases,  racked- rents,  and  higb^  Entries,  which  prevail  in  other  parts 
as  well  as  here.  Theft,  and  other  crimes,  are  concealed,  even  by  those  who 
have  sustained  the  injury,  from  an  opinion,  that  it  is  a  degree  of  guilt  in 
a  private  person  to  become  the  voluntary  ioatmnient  of  another's  su6Fering8  $ 
anid  that  the  imprecations ;of  the  afflidedj  though  suffering  by  the  hand^of 
justice^  are  followed  with  visible  judgments.  They  are  dexterous  at  the 
oar  and  management  of  boats  ;  and  when  they  betake  themselves  to  the 
aea,  make  sober,  honest,  and  expert  sailors.  Though  in  the  ^  neighbour, 
hood  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  yet  they  have  none  of  those  manners 
and  customs  foir  which  the  Highlanders  are  remarkable ;  but  such  as  re. 
semble  those  of  the  southern,  rather  than  of  the  northern  part  of  the  king. 
dom.  Their  religbn  is  Presbyterian! sm,  without  bigotry,  enthusiasm,  or 
zeal;  and  without  dissenters,  excepting  a  very  few  of  the  Episcopal  per* 
suasioo*  The  mirth,  diversions,  and  mutual  entertainments,  of  the 
Christmas  and  other  holidays^  are  still  continued^  though  the  devotion  ef 
them  be  quite  forgot." 

We  should  have  thanked  Dr.  Barry,  if  he  had  told  us  to  whom  we 
arc  indebted  for  this  excellent  paper. 

What  follows^  shews  the  advantage  of  a  form  o^  religion  that  has 
something  in  it  to  strike  the  senses,  over  the  nakedness  of  rresbyterian* 
ism;  Congregationalism,  and  other  modes  of  religion  where  nothing  is 
regar<idd  but  what  is  abstradl  and  spiritual. 

**  From  the  long  residence  of  the  bishops  aniong  them,  both  before  an<f 
since  the  Reformation,  no  less  than  froA  the  splendid  external  show  in  tht 
Episcopal  worship,  such  k  deep  impression  has  been  made  by  Episcopacy  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  more  than  a  century  has  not  been  able  to 
efface  it.  To  many  of  the  old  places  of  worship,  therefore,  Especially- 
such  as  have  been  dedicated  to  particular  favourite  saints,  they  still  pay 
niuch  veneration,  visiting  them  frequently  when  they  are  serious,  melan*. 
choly,  or  in  a  devout  mood",  repeating  withiii  their  ruinous  walls  prayers, 
paternosters,  and  forms  of  words,  of  which  they  have  \tty  little  know« 
ledge.  When  they  consider  themselves  io  any  imminent.daager,'  they  io. 
TOke  the  aid  of  these  saintsv  and  vpw  to  perform  services,  or  present  ob- 
lations to  them,  on  condition  that  they  interpose  successfuHy  in- their  be- 
Ulf ;  and  they  are  generally  very  puodual  in  performitig  these  vows." 

J  to(r-  Barry,  informs  us,  that  "  such  plentiful  and  excellent  crcps  of 
both  turnip  and  sown  grass  have  been  produced  in  difFetrertt  places, 
9nd  by  different  persons,  that  some  have  imagined  that  the  islands 
should^  instead  of  being  cultivated  for  grain,  as  they  have  been  from 
time  jmmemoriali  be  convened  into  pasture,  and  henceforth  applied 
Jo  the  brieeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  of  black  c^ittle."  But  Dn 
Barry  himself  does  not  seem  to  approve  this  system,  for  he  immedi- 
;>telyadds,  **  Lands^  however,  that  will  produce  luxuriant  crops  of 
)uch  articles  as  will  serve  for  provender  for  these  animals,  will,  it  ii 
presumecl,  under  a  proper '  mode  of  management,  yield  some  sorts  of 
rraifli  gt  l^fst/'    Oq  tl^is  aubje<5l|  we  entirely  a|;r^e  in  opinion  with 
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the  favourers  of  turmfiK  and  gra$s»  and  differ  from  the  Dodor*  Som^ 
kmds  of  grain  may  grow,  aiijl  even  exhibit  in  their  growth  great  lux- 
uriancv,  as  in  the  Hebrides,  and  the  western  sliores  of  Rossrshire  ; 
but  will  they  ripen?  and  can. what  little  may  ripc^  in  Odober  or  No- 
irember,  be  preserved  from  rotting  rains,  withuut  the'  utmost  diffi« 
culty  ?  The  Orkneys  are  so  happily  situated  for  commerce,  that  the 
Orcadian  economist  should  raise  what  his  land  is  best  fitted  to  producej 
and  exchange  this  for  grain  from  Murray^hire,  or  oihe.  parts.  That 
there  may  be  a  constai)C  supply,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  people  maj 
not  depend  on  tlie  caprice  of  winds  and  waves,  let  there  be  granaries 
established  at  Kirkwull,  Stromness,  and  perhaps  some  other  places, 
)S  at  Amsterdarp,  and  other  towns  in  Holland. 

In  the  Ap|)endix  to  this  voFutnc,  there  are  some  papers,  very  curi* 
ous,  and  which,  by  ihescyie,  and  allusion^  to  existing  modes  ot  think- 
ing and  afling,  let  us  into  the  very  spirit  and  sou)  of  the  limes  to  which 
they  refer,  in  a  more  eflPedual  manner  than  any  narrative  or  descrip- 
tion of  9  recent  date,  of  the  present  day,  however  eloquerit.  Among 
these  we  shall  Specify  "  A  Diploma,  or  Dedudlion  concerning  the 
Genealogies  of  the  Ancient  Counts  of  Orkney,  from  theic  first  cre- 
ation to  the  Fifteenth  Century:  drawn  up,  fiom  tlie  most  authentic 
Records,  by  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
Clergy,  and  others,  in  consequence  of  an  Order  from  Eric,  King  of 
Denmark,  to  investigate  the  right  of  William  Sinclair  to  the  £ar)^ 
^m.*'  This  piece,  written  in  Latin  not  altogether  bai;barous,  is 
^aoslated  into  English  by  Dean  Gules,  as  appears  by  the  following 
subscription  3  ^*>  Translatit  out  of  Latin  into  Scotts,  by  me  Deine 
Thomas  Gwle,.munk  of  Newbothill,  at  the  request  of  anc  honor- 
^le.  man,  Wilzem  Sapclair,  fiarroun  of  Rosliu,  fechtland^  and 
liiarberschire.     An. Dom.  1554/'    (P*  4i4»  Appendices!,  ii*) 

In  the  Appendix,  we  have  afn  Account  of  the  Husbandry  used  bj 
|he  Orcadians ;  and  a  short  relation  of  th^  most  considerable  things  ia 
Orkney,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Mackaile»  Apothecary  at  Aberdeen. 

The  A^  of  Bailiary  for  executing  of  Justice  through  the  County 
pf  Orkney,  are  also  inserted  in  the  Appendix.  The  very  cities  of 
^ese  A£ts,  which  are  48  in  number,  give,  no  obscure  idea  of  tl^; 
State  of  society  to  which  tliey  refer;  their  dates  are  from  1615  toi 
1636.  The  second  A&,  relates  to  what  was  then  a  consideration  par9« 
piouqt  above  all  others,  "The  putting  of  the  A&s  of  the.  Kiix  ii^ 
f  xecution.''  The  third  is  *'  Anent  Provision  for  Armour,"  ordain** 
jng,  that  all  men,  'according  to  their  degree,  shall  provide  theiiiselves 
^i;h  armour.  A&  4,  "  Anent  the  careful  direfting  of  the  Corss" 
[crpss].  A&  ji>  "Anent  Riding  of  other  Men's  Horses/*  A&  14, 
'*  Anent  Sluggish  and  Idle  Pci^soqs.^'  A(5l  i  c,  Aiient  the  Transpor- 
tation of  Vagabonds  to  Zetland.*'  A<51  1 71  '^*  'Anent  the  Entertaining 
qf  Beggars*"-  The  obje£t  of  this!  A^  is,  to  confine  beggars  within 
jtheir  own  parishes.  A(X  18,  ^'  ^nent  the  Concealling  ofTbeft,  and 
.  Sin  of  Witchcraft  ^nd  \\iaith."  ASt  ^3;  "  ^neiit  sjiutting  [shoot* 
i9ffl  09  other  Mcn^sl^oks  or  Holmes/*   'A^  ^$9  ^'  Aneoc  selling  of 
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Qoitec  and  others,  by  way  of  RegTatiog/'  h&o^^  *' Anent  Sboq^ 
pogs.**  A<a  29,  "Ancnt  going  to  the  iJilL".  Adl  30,  ^.Ancnc 
rowing  [pulling  the  wool]  or  Sheep,^'  fixing  the  time  when  this  shall 
he  lawful.  Aa^i,  *•  Aneni  slaying  the  Earn"  [eagle].  Astonish*- 
iugly  high  rewards  held  out  for  this.  AQi  34,  **  Aneiu  Fogativc  $er« 
vants,  and  Young  Men,  going  to  Zetland.*'  A£l  40,  <*  An^nt 
Gripping  of  Lands."  Afl  41,  "  Anent  Demolishing  of  Houses  j*'  ca^ 
;i<Sling9  that  *'  none  take  timber  doors  or  windows  furth  thereof^ 
^(Ithougli  bigged  by  themselves."  In  the  Western  Scottish  Is}qs^ 
even  at  this  day,  it  is  common  for  the  cottagers,  when  they  are  8u£« 
fered  to  go  from  one  laird,  orsocksman's  ground,  to  another,  not  only 
to  carry  forth  their  timber  doors  (for  timber  windows  they  have  none), 
bureven  the  small  branches  of  trees  (called  kahers)  which  they  use  in 
covering  their  huts.  AA  44,  "  Anent  Ferrie  Fraughts.**  Where 
there  arc  so  many  ferries,  this  is  a  very  important  article.  The  peru- 
sal <)f  these,  and  of  some  others,  of  the  Adls,  affords  a  great  deal  o^ 
amusement. 

The  matter  contained  in  this  work,  is  various  in  no  ordinary  de-- 
gree,  and  judiciously  selected  on  the  whole  ;  though  most  readers,  we 
prestune^-  would  haye  excu^d  our  author,  if  lie  had  L)cen  less  copious  in 
his  d^taite  of  internal  dissentions  and  .conte3ts«  among  the  Orkneys 
chiefs.  For  the  number  and  minuteness- of  his  descriptions  of  ruins, 
be  cannot  be  condemn^  by  the  {;audid  and  intelligent  reader  ^howi 
nm^  mpre  magnifto^nt  those  ruins  are.  than  what  we  should  havft  ex»» 
pe^^d  in  the  Orkneys,  and  consequently,  how  naturally  and  pirojpsrif. 
ch^y  euter  into  a  hisQory  9f  those  islands.  The  great  end  of.  Jiittoiry^ 
IP  mingle  in$tru£tion  with  entertainmeor>-hekeq>s  in  view  tbronghw 
q\LU  The  gentlemen  and  the  tradesii»en  of^  the  Orkneys,  and  otkon 
partS:inT  the  North  o{  Scotland,  are  very  mucb  indebted  to  lum  fer 
many  usi^fui  observations.  His  style  U  t^tural,  'perspicuous,  ttnd  pro^* 
pf^r  ^  vising  into  elevation,  or  becoming  inore  faoiiltai^  widi  his  sob- 
j^.  It  is  simple  und  eaiy  without  vulgarity,  aiid  witbduC  turgidity 
OQanyi>Gcasion:  sometimes,  when  inspired  by  the  subjeft,  pathetiQ 
4iid  i^abliine.  He  appears  m  he  a,  man  of  candour,  a-  lover  of  trutb, 
;|od  ?f  true  as  warm  a  friend  to  his  couutfy.  He  has  {weo  careful 
f|)roughout  to  mark  his  autbdrittes. 

TlK>u^h  the  places  be  but  coi^rse,  the  ideas  which  they  convjey  qf 
Uleiriiubjpfis  are  sufficiently  clear. 

The  jSfiath  Anftmal  Reptteri  fir,  q  View  of  thi  Hi^vry  trf  Hindusta^^ 
a^4^^ttP4iiitks9.Co^tmrcgt  and  liur^ure  of  A^a^ /or  tAgYiiUf- 
ijk>34    SvQ.  pp/fio6»    Cadell  and  Davies.    1804. 

fTTIHE  p.rec^ing  volumes  of  this  Ycry  yseful  and  interesting  wcy)| 

If     were  reviewed  bjF  us  at  the  time  of  tli^ir  ajpppar;snce ;  ai;^a  tjiat 

ion;W  j^a^  4  ^o^i^  WJ^s  noticed  iponr  3^IVih  Volviinc;.     Thevbluijpic 

HPyi^'b^l^rt'vSf  fiPVV?¥^,  I»^4  wljpjiy.  99PJ>.e«i  9^^  9^5crv,4itionp]  tiU! 
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Within  th«e  few  days.  Our  readers  will  recoiled,  tfiaf  it  formed  a 
part  of  tBe  intelligent  author's  original  plan,  to  give  a  portion  ofthd 
Ancient  History  of  India  eadh  year,  until  it  shorfldbtf  bfoughtdown  to 
the  present  time,  by  which  mcans-thc  public  wouU  be  presented  with 
onecdnneaed  Series  of  historical  events,  from  the  fint  establishment 
of  the  Europeans  in  the  JEast  to  this  day.  In  the  last  volume,  this 
history  concluded  with  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Batavia,  by  ihe' 
Dutclh  in  1619 ;  and  the  author  has,'  been  prevented  from  contimiing 
itki  the  present  volume,  by  a  circumstance  wliich  he  thus  states  ia 
his  prefarce  : 

**  Ii?  presenting  our  last  volume  to  the  public,  we  had  occasion  to  re* 
narkj  tlut  when  the  political  occurrences  a  nd. official  docunients  of  die 
ycarwjere  very  numerous,  we  were  unavoidably  obliged  to  con  trad  the 
literary  depaitments  of  the  work«  But  the  events  of  1803  are  of  so 
much  reajt  importance  and  dignity,  and  must  be  so  interesting  to  our 
readers  a£  large,  that  we  thought  it  right  tp  relate  them  in  an  historical 
form,  and  even  to  omit  the  annual  portion  of.  our  general  history  of  India 
"  in  Order  to  givq  them  place.** 

Here,  we  think,  theamhor  has  adted  judiciously,  for,  much  as  'vre 
▼alue  his  Ancient  History>qf  India,  and  necefesaryas  we  think  it  for 
the  completion  of  his  desigti,  yet  surely  it  wtil  not  be  denied,  that  the 
interest  which  it  is  calculated  toexcite,  will  not  beat  alldimijnished  bydo- 
lay  I  aor.that  tli^  passing  occurrences  of  the  year,  when  panicuYarly  iote^ 
nstiiig  9iid  important,  should  bo  preferred  to  them.  For  this  reason,  the 
aQthor:ddterves  commendaUion  for  making  this  history  give  way  io- 
dic .very  limportant  accountbf  the  Mahratta  war,  which  occupies  its' 
fiiice*  This  account  is  written  with  knowledge  and  perspicuity  :  it 
is  eonneAed,  consistent,  and  impartial ;  equally  remgte  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  unnecessary  prolixity,  and  of  unsstisfa£tory  conciseness. 
The  militiary' operations  are  detailed  with  the  ability  of*a  writer  who*' 
understaiKk'bis^  subject,* and  who  knows  how  to  display  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  events  which  4c-  records  cannot  bat  (^rove 
most  gratifying^  tt>  the  bosom  of  every  hooest  member  of  the  unit^ 
kingdom;  \2:ey  rcAedl  honour  on  tlie  councils  in  which  the  plant 
were  conceived  ;  and  on  the  generals  and  officers  who  were  intrust^ 
with  the  execution  of  them.  We  hm  see  the  insidious  and  dis- 
honest policy  of  the  Mabratta  chiefs  unfoldlMl  to  our  view,  and  adi 
mire  the  noble  contrast  exhibited  in  the  couduAof  the  British  govern- 
ment. Never,  indeed,  was  more  wisdom  in  the  cabinet,  nor  more  skill 
and  courage  in  the  field,  displayed,  than  in  the  Mahratta  war :  it 
suffices,  oi  itself,  to  stamp  the  charader  of  the  Marciuis  Widlestey  as  a 
statesman ;  and  as  a  statesman  too,  whose  miiid,  ever  fiertil^  in  re« 
sources^  and  determined  in  its  resolves,  is  admir^^bly  calculated  to  re* 
gnldte  the  affairs  of  a  great  natioii,  in  times  of  diflfculty  and  dangtr,* 
The  account  of  this  war  opens,  very  properly,  with  a  (fcscription*of 
the  aSual  geographical,  military,  and  political  statcWfhfc  Mal^llattai. 
empire,  previous  to  the  war;  and,  as  the  Mahratias  zxe'ttrtzMf 
the  thSst  formidabte  enemies  which  the  British  power  has  to  encooster 

io 
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in  the  East,  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  the  author  for  the  brijcf ' 
but  able  view  which  he  has, given  of  their  power  and  resources. 

<'  The  empire  of  the  Mahrattas  comprehends  all  the  western  provinces 
ef  the  Deccan,  which  lie  between  the  rivers  Narbudda  and  Krisna  ;  tjie 
province  of  Berar  in  the  interior,  that  of  Cut  tack  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula^  and  the  whole  of  western  Hindustan,  excepting  Moultan^ 
the  runjab  and  Sirhind.     These  extensive  territories  arc  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  mouniains  of  Sewalic,  which  separate  them  from  Serinagar 
and  Cashmir  ;  on  the  north-east  by  Rohilcund  and  Oude ;  on  the  east  bj 
the  British  provinces  of  Benares,  Behar,  Bengal^  part  of  Orissa,   the 
Bay  of  Bengalj  and  the  northern  Sircars ;  on  the  south  by  the  dominiont 
01  the  Subahdar  of  the  Dcccan,  the  rivers  Krisna  and  Tumbudra ;  on  the 
West  by  that  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  which  divides  India  from  Africa  j 
and  on  the  north-west  by  the  sandy  deserts  of  Moultan,  the  river  Sursoo. 
tee,  and  the  province  of  Sirhind.     The  greatest  length  of  the  Mahratta 
dominions^  from  Delhi  in  the  northern,  to  the  river  Tumbudra,   in  the 
southern  extremity,  is  970  British  miles;  and  the  extreme  breadth  from 
east  to  west,  where  they  stretch  across  the  peninsula  from  the  bay  of  Bengal 
to  the  gulph  of  Cambey,  is  900  British  miles.     This  immense  tra6^  of  coan^. 
try  contains  the  provinces  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Ajmere,  Malwa,Gujerat,  Candexs^ 
Baglana,  Visiapur,  the  Konkan,  Berar,  Cut  tack,  and  part  of  Dowlataba4» 
Of  these  provinces  Delhi,  Agra,  part  of  S/Ialwa,  Gujerar,  Candeis,  Baglanv^ 
and  Visiapur,  are  highly  fertile  and  populous,  yielding  abundance  of  the 
finek  grain,  thronged  with  towns  and  villages,  and  enriched  by  a  busy 
internal  commerce.     The  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  are  not  only  leia 
produdlive,  but  much  less  disposed  by  nature  for  cultivation  and  improve 
ment.     Lofty  ridges  of  mountains,  and  vast  sterile  vales,  soipe times -co. 
vered  with  wood,  form  the  most  prominent  features  of  their  local  scen^rye^ 
They  are  consequently  thinly  inhabited  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  are  hardy,  robust,  and  intrepid.     The  whole  popiv 
lation  of  the  Mahratta.  empire  may  be  computed  at  about  forty  naiUions. 
This  population  is  composed  of  different  nations,  and  of  various  tribes»s>f 
whom  nine. tenths  are  Hindus,  and  the  rest  Mussulmans.     The  nation  from 
which  the  empire  derived  its  origin,  and  takes  its  name,  occupies  the 
province  of  Baglana,  the  northern  part  of  Visiapur,  and  the  mountainous 
distri£ls  of  Dowlatabad  and  Berar.     These  parts  of  the  country  formed 
one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  ancient  Hindustan,  described  by  the-Hind^ 
geographers,  and  called  in  Purmas,  Mabamstra,  by  which  name  its  inhi^. 
bitants  are  always  designated.     The  ancient  Maharastras  were  a  pastoral 
people  ;  who,  like  the  Tartar  hordes,  united  the  business  of  war  and  plun« 
der  to  the  occupation  of  shepherds ;  and  the  modern  Mahrattas,  though 
in  some  respedls  more  civilized,  still  inherit  the '  warlike  and  predator/ 
spirit  of  their  ancestors.     This  spirit,  dire^ed  by  the  talents  of  some  dis- 
tinguished chieftains,  has,  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years', 
raised  them  from  the  obscurity  of  freebooters,  to  be  one  of  the  most  power, 
ful  nations  in  Asia. 

*^  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  indeoendence  of  neighbouring  states. 
the  power. of  this  rreat  empire  is  divided  amongst  iivt  princes,  whc^, 
ihough  unked  together  in  one  general  confederacy,  under  an  acknowledged 
fuperior^  hav^,  nevenhdess,  ntt  only  separate  kit  rival  interests;,  and  are 
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in  the  constant  pra^ice  of  supporting,  against  each  other,  ty  fijrde  rf 
arms,  their  private  and  individual  vieiw».  The  se^premacy  of  die  c6n«tu 
tuted  head  of  the  empire  is  in  reality  merely,  nominal ;  for,  as  he  is  t(w 
ixreakest  of  the  five  princes,  his  authority  in  all  sute  questions  of  import 
tance,  is  not  onty  disregarded  but  opposed,  unless  his  decision  be  suitable 
to  the  particular  interests  of  each  of  the  others.  Even  onion  against 
foreign  aggression,  which  was  the  original,  and  is  now  the  only  remaining, 
/principle  of  this  lingular  confederation,  has  been  gradually  so  much 
weakened,  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  now  revived 
by  any  thing  short  of  a  general  invasion  of  the  whole  empire.  Except  in 
such  an  event,  the  principal  states,  so  powerful  in  themselves,  and  so  inde. 
)>ehdent  of  each  other,  could  have  no  common  interest  to  unite  them* 
That  sentiment  of  attachment  arising  from  the  same  religious  and  civil  in- 
stitutions, the  same  language  and  habits,  and  the  same  love  of  conquest 
and  depredation,  must  now  be  almost  extinguished.  Had  that  sentiment 
existed  in  its  original  fbrce^  a  prince  endowed  with  so  much  sagacity,  and 
possessed  with  so  much  power  as  Holkar,  would  not  have  suffered  his 
general  riralship,  much  less  hfs  recent  enmity  with  jcrndeah,  to  subdue 
ail  his  native  feelings,  and  to  induce  him  to  remain  an  inadive  spedlator 
of  the  march  of  a  British  army  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  the  here- 
ditary dominions  of, his  countrymen.  The  cautious  and  stri^  neutrality 
which  he  observed  on  this  occasion^  clearly^  demonstrates  that  he  felt  as 
little  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  confederates,  as  for  that  of  the  sove- 
feigri  head  of  the  empire,  which  the  English  has  espoused  ;  and  that  he 
tras  influenced  by  no  public  sentiments  whatever,  but  those  which  a  dread 
of  the  English  arms,  a  prudent  regard  for  his  own  security,  and  a  view  of 
liis  personal  interests  inspired. 

**  Were  it  not  for  this  disunion  amongst  these  princes,  their  colleflive 
ffiUieary  strength  and  resources  would  be  extremely  formidable. 

**  The  efficient  force  of  their  combined  armies  amounts  to  210,000 
cavalry,  and  96,000  infantry  ;  of  this  force  the  whole  of  the  infantry,  and 
about  three^fburrhs  of  the  csivalty,  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness 
to  march  against  an  enemy.  The  infantry  is  chiefly  officered  by  European 
adventurers  ;  and  in  the  service  of  Scindcah,  the  battalians  are  accoutred, 
formed  and  brigaded  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  native  regiments 
in  the  British  Indian  army.  To*  the  different  bodies  of  infantry  (here  is 
{art J  attached  very  large  trains  of  artillery,  well  appointed  and  served  : 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  pieces  of  ordnance  attached 
to  Scindeah's  brigades  amounted  to  464." 

This  is  a  most  formidable  force  indeed;  their  cavalry,  however, 
are  nothing  better  than  an  undisciplined  rabble,  little  able  to  oppose 
«.regular  force.  The  pecuniary  resources  too  of  these  states  are  fally 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  and  support,  not  only  of  this*  but  of  a 
Btill  greater,  force.  But  these  resources,  fortunately  for  the  neieh- 
'  bounng  powers,  are  rendered  Ineffc&ual  to  all  purposes  of  hostility, 
by^ the  unaccountable  rage  for  the  Accumulation  of  treasure,  which 
'Infefls  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  deposit  their  enornions  eolhr^ions  of 
specie  and  jewels  in  some  inaecesslble  fbrt^  where  they  are  sufiered  to 
lie,  uQprodtti£liy#  and  uscfeis.     On  the  other  I)and,  the  Mahrattt 
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forces  were,  in  the  year  17^8,  chiefly  ofEcer^d  by  Europeans,  most 
of  whom  were  Frenchmen.  These  Ftcnchinen  had  acquired  vast 
influence  in  the  respeftive  states,  were  intrusted  with  important  com- 
mandsi  and  had  formed  a  plan,  in  concert  with  Tippoo  Sultaun»  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Hindustan,  at  tlie  time  when  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  British  territoriea 
of  the  East.  The  line  of  conduft  adopted  by  the  Marquis,  for  the 
preservative  purpose  of  destroying  this  influence,  and  of  counteracting 
this  plan>  was  the  best  which  human  wisdom  could  devfse  or  porsoei 
He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  weakest  of  the  Mahratta  states,  by 
which  the  integrity  of  ks  dominions  wa3  secured  against  the  attempt 
of  the  strongest;  and  after  the  Peishwah's  capital  of  Poonah  bad 
been  taken  by  Holkar.  He  next  endeavoured  to  form  an  allfano^ ' 
with  Scindeah,  another.Mahratta  chief,  wlio  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Peishwah,  but  who  now  evinced  a  disposition  to  join  Holkar,  in  op* 
position  to  him.  Scindeah,  however,  evaded  riic  propositions  submitted  ( 
to  him  by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  by  various  subterfuges,  ^nd. 
Wishing  to  gain  lime,  sought  to  conceal  his  hostile  preparations  be- 
neath professions  of  amity.  In  fa6t  this  treacherous  chief  had  en-  . 
tered  into  a  confederacy  with  Holkar  and  the  Rajah  of  fierar,  for  de- 
stroying the  alliance  fonned  between  the  British  government  and  the 
Peishwah,  and  for  subverting  the  authority  of  the  English  in  the 
l>eccan. 

'  '*  With  a  thorough  conviftion,  that  these  were  tbe  views  entertainej 
by  Scindeah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  andthe  positive  evidence  which  theiir 
conduA  had  afforded,  of  a  spirit  of  determined  hostility  to  the  British  go- , 
Vernroent,  no  statesman  who  understood  the  real  interests  of  our  Indian 
empire,  and  who  knew  how  essential  it  was  to  its.security  to  preserve, 
untarnished,  the  fame  of  our  superiority  over  the  native  powers,  could  haVe 
jivoided  the  calamities  of  war.  But  at  this  most  important  and  critical 
conjundurc,  there  Were  other  circumstances  which,  though  they  formed 
hot  any  part  of  the  aftual  grounds  of  the  war,  yet  greatly  contributed  to 
strengthen  them. 

««  We  have  already  mention^  the  nature  and  degree  of  that  power  and 
influence  which  was  possessed  by  M.  De  Boigne,  in  northern  Hindustan* 
as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  General  Perron,  a  native  and  subje^  of 
France^  having  succeeded  to  that  high  and  extensive  authority.  Betweetl 
th^eriod  of  De  Boignc's  resignation  and  the  commencement  of  the  year 
180 J,  Perron  liad  augmented  his  army  to  tne  number  of  4.5,000  cfitSive 
men,  and  hjs  artillery  to  the  number  of  464  guns  of  .various  calibres* 
into  this  army  it  was  the  mafn  objefl  of  Perron's  policy  gradually  to  in* 
f  rOdnct  French  subjefts,  in  the  capacity  of  offices  and  artillerymen,  and 
not  only  to  exclude  British  adventurers,  but  to  take  every  opportunity  df 
removing  those  who,  in  the  early  formation  of  the  ariny,  had  obtained 
appointments  fVonl  De  Boigne. 

*•  The  predileftion  w^hich  Perron  thus  shewed  for  his  coontrynien  wit 
not  merely  an  idle  prejudicb.  He  well  knew  the  important  advahtagis 
thai  his  riative  country  would  in  due  time  derive  from  fixing  a  military 
^tablishmentiii  tJieheajrt  bftiMuitz^,  C^aioatii^aadoft^cib/ French. 
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roeii  of  talents  tnd  experience,  like  him  devoted  to  the  cause  of  th::if 
coantry.  He  Jcnew  that  from  the  present  commanding  sapcrioriiy  of  the 
British  power  in  the  East,  it  was  alone  by  the  means  of  such  an  establish, 
menl  that  France  could  regain  a  footing  on  the  Indian  continent,  The 
settlement  of  Pondicherry,  on  the  coast  of  (^oromandel,  was  in  itself  of  no 
value,  but  would  be  materially  useful  in  facilitating  his  projeft,  of  gra- 
dually strengthening  and, completing  his  armies,  by  receiving  annually 
from  France  small  parties,  of  subaltern  officers,  gunners,  and  bombardiers* 
Daring  the  height  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  lasts  four  months  in 
crery  year,  the  native  coasting  vessels  of  Coromandel  could  convey  these 
recruits  for  Perron's  army  from  Pondicherry  to  the  coast  of  Cuttack,  iu 
four  days,  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  English  cruizers.  The 
province  of  Cuttack  then  belonged  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  the  confederate 
4>f  Scindeah  ;  so  that  any  Frenchmen  who  landed  on  this  territory  might 
-proceed  through  a  friendly  country,  with  the  utmost  ease  as  well  as  se« 
crecy,  to  Perron's  head.quarters  in  the  Du-aab. 

"  These  views  and  circumstances  Perron  failed  not  to  commonicate  to 
the  government  of  France,  and  to  press  them  on  the  attention  of  Buona^ 
parte,  in  whose  mind  they  were  well  calculated  to  excite  an  interest. 
Perrop's  last  communications  reached  Paris  during  the  national  rejoicings 
for  the  peace  of  Amiens.  It  could  nor  have  arrived  at  a  more  auspicious  pe- 
riod ;  for  that  event  opened  every  desirable  facility  for  the  execution  of 
his  scheme. 

••  Not  only  Pondicherry,  but  every  other  settlement  belonging  to 
France,  and  her  allies  the  Dutch,  on  the  continent  of  India,  were  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  unconditionally  restored,  without  even  a  reference  to, 
much  less  a  recognition  of,  those  stipulations  which  respected  Indi^,  ia 
former  treaties  between  France  and  England,  and  by  which  the  former 
was  bound  not  to  send  more  than  a  specified* number  of  troops  to  her  settle- 
ments in  that  part  of  the  world.  But  by  this  generous  renunciation  and 
oblivion  on  the  part  of  England,  of  all  preceding  compass  between  the 
two  countries,  France  now  possessed  the  right  to  send  troops  to  her 
settlements  in  India,  without  any  limitation  whatever. 

**  Under  these  advantageous  circumstances,  the  scheme  of  Perron  was 
adopted,  extended,  and  matured ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1803,  a  plan 
was  a<!lually  formed  for  obtaining  an  assignment  to  the  government  of 
France  of  all  the  distrifts  within  the  limits  of  Perron's  coqimand  :  which 
kusignment  was  to  be  made  by  Scindeah,  but  confirmed  and  ratified  by  a 
grant  from  the  Enipcror  Shah  Allura.  Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that 
this  unfortunate  monarch  had,  for  several  years,  been  a  prisoner  in  hl» 
pwn  palace,  and  was,  ar  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  in  the  adual 
possession  of  Perron  j  so  that  this  grant,  though  it  would  have  been 
issued  with  the  authority  of  the  Emperor's  name,  could  notwithstanding  be 
considered  only,  on  his  part,  as  an  a6t  of  compulsion  and  necessity.  The' 
plan,  however,  was  transmitted  to  India  without  delay,  and  an  armament 
was  at  the  same  time  fitted  out,  consisting  of  six  ships  of  war,  and  1400 
of  the  best  troops  of  France,'  destined  to  Pondicherry,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  supplying  that  settlement  with  a  military  force.  But  there  was 
(njjere)  likewise  embarked  in  this  expedition,  two  hundred  yomig  gentle. 
.  men,  who  had  been  regularly  educated  iii  all  the  branches  of  military 
science^  together  with  a  numerous  etat-9U{jori  and  these  wert  desigDed  to 
'      -     ^  joitt 
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join  PeyrOn's  army,  by  small  parties,  according  to  the  maimer  already 
described,  as  soon  after  they  reached  PonJicherry  as  fit  opportunities  for 
their  secret  conveyance  should  occur.     This  armament^  under  the  com. 
mand  oi  Admiral  Linois,  arrived  at  Pondicherry  dunng  the  critical  pe- . 
riod  of  the  negotiation  between  the  British  government  and  Scindeahk     it 
was,  however,  very  distant  from  the  well-concerted  and  artful  policy  of/ 
fiuonaparte,  to  precipitate  a  rupture  with  England^  or  even  to  cake  any 
measures  whatever  in   India,  that' could  justify  hostile  opetations  on  oar  ' 
part.     I^^was  his  design  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  British  govern, 
ment  by  every  possible  means,  so  as  to  lull  it  into  an  itflaginary  security, 
whilst  Perron's  army  was  gradually  advancing  to  that  state  of  improve.  • 
ment  which  would  have  enabled  it^  in  concert  with  his  Mahratta  allies, 
and  another  armament  from  France,  to  invade  the  British  provinces,  with 
a  certainty  of  gaining  some  advantage,  and  with  a  probability  of  v^akxag 
t  considerably  and  permanent  conquesk 

.  **  But  of  this  his  design,  as  well  as  of  his^hole  plan  for  converting  the 
distridl  under  Perron's  command  into  a  French  province,  and  of  placitig 
his  army  in  the  adual  pay  of  France,  the  Marquis  Weliesley  had,  hf 
his  searching  sagacity  and  unwearied  vigilance,  obtained /uli  and  ^ositi^e 
information  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Linois.  The  treaty  of  Amiens,  and 
the  charader  of  Buonaparte,  had  indeed  kept  the  noble  Marquis  on  the - 
watch,  ahd  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  immediately  providin|^ 
against  those  imminent  dangers  of  which  he  saw  they  must  naturally  and 
inevitably  be  produ^ive.  Accordingly,  on  Linois'  arrival  at  Pondi. 
cherry,  he  found  that  place  so  stri^ly  watched,  both  by  sea  and  land,  by 
|he  English,  that  it  was  quite  impra^icable  for  the  recruits  for  Perron's 
army  to  proceed  to  their  destination,  without  meeting  with  English  ships 
of  war,  or  parties  of  English  troops,  who  had  orders  to  intercept  them. 
A  strong  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  British  government,  cbmplaining  of 
the  hostile  manner  in  which  the  settlement  of  Pondicherry  was- watched, 
in  time  of  peace ;  but  before  the  Governor. general  could  return  an  an. 
SMrer  to  that  remonstrance,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  renewal  of  the 
war  between  France  and  England,  and  the  whole  of  the  troops  landed  bjr 
Linois  wete  consequently  made  prisoners  of  war." 

To  the  wisJora,  promptitude,  and  vigour,  displayed  by  Marquis 
Weliesley  at  this  critical  conjundlure,  are  we  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  commerce  and  power  in  India.  In  a  very  short  time, 
four  armies  were  prepared  to  take  the  field,  one  under  Lieutenant- 
general  Weliesley,  iirthe  Deccan,  destined  to  oppose  the  combined 
forces  of  the  enemy,  under  the  personal  command  of  Scirideah  ;  a 
second,  under  Colonel  Murray,,  was  assembled  in  the  province  of 
Gujerat;  a  third,  under  Licutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Hindustan  j  and  a  fourth,  under  Genei^al  Lake,  in  nonhern 
Hindustan.  , 

**  ITie  grand  objefts  to  which  the  attention  of  General  Lake  was  di, 
re^ed,  were  /n/,  the  dcstrudion  of  the  French  establishment  under  Per- 
ron ;.  secondly f  the  extension  pf  the  British  frontier  to  Agra  and  Delhi, 
with  the  possession  of  these  cities,  and  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of 
posts  on  tne  right  bank  of  the  Jooina^  for  the  protef^ion  of  th^  navi^a. 
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tion  of  that  river ;  thirdly^  the  release  of  the  aged  Emperor  ^hah  AHam  ; 
fimrthlyy  the  formation  of  a  system  of  alliance  with  the  petty  uates  along 
the  right  batik  of  the  Jumna,  from  Jeynagor  to,  BundiLcund ;  /ifthfy^  the 
annexation  of  the  whole 'of  the  province  of  Bundilcund  to  the  British  do. 
minions,  for  the  pnrpo^  of  giving  additional  secarity  to  the  valuable  pco« 
vince  of  Benares,  on  the  side  of  the  Mahrattas. 

^'  Such  was  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  Marqois  Wellesley  had 
prepared  and  distributed  the  military  force  and  resources  of  the  British 
empire  in  India,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  and  such  was  the  skilful  and 
'comprehensive  plan  which  he  formed,  for  securing  those  important  rights 
on  which  he  had  insisted  in  the  negotiation  with  the  confederates^  for 
maintaining  the  indisputable  justice  of  his  cause,  and,  finally,  for  fixing 
oti  an  extensive  ^nd  solid  basis,  the  paramount  power  and  authority  of 
t(ie  British  government;  in  the  East.  Never  before  in  Hindustan,  and 
seldom  even  in  the  most  renowned  military  nations  of  Europe,  hare  so 
many  separate  armies  been  su(>pUed  and  equipped  for  aftual  service,  with. 
it>  the  sho^t  period  of  four  months,  and  with  such  admirable  arraDgecncnc 
set  in  neiotion  at  the  same  time,  from  points  so  disuat,  embracing  so  widt 
St  field  of  operations,  and  dire^ed  against  the  same  enemy.  It  appears 
fVon.the  details  we  have  given,  that  the  total  number  of  British  troops 
prepared,  in  the  beginning  of  August  iSojr  to  zA  against  Scindeah  and 
t)ie  Rajah  of  Berar,  amounted  to  54^9 iS  mea>  including. 3,071  in  gam- 
aons,  in  Gujerat,  and  at  Surat ;  i  ,997  stationed  at  Hydrabadi  to  eusiue 
the  tranquillity  of  that  city,  as  well  as  the  regular  succession  to  the 
dirone,  in  the  expe^ed  event  of  the  Nizam's  death  •j  and  1,^98  at 
Soonah,  for  the  protection  of  the  capital  and  the  person  of  the  Peishwah." 

All  these  armies  experienced  soccess  adequate  to  the  exertions  of 
skill  and  bravery  by  vrhich  their  operations  were  eminently  distin- 
guished;—and  in  some  instances,  indeed,  their  efforts  almost  sur« 
passed  belief.  For  instance,  at  the  battle  of  Assye,  fought  od  the 
23d  of  September,  1803,  General  Wdleslcy,  with  only  4,500  men,  of 
which  hut  1, 800  were  Europeans,  gained  a  complete  vidory  over  the 
cncmy*s  army  of  30,000  men,  **  who  fought  with  an  impetuous  and 
even  frantic  bravery,  of  whom  iO,ooo  were  infantry,  fonncd,  dis- 
ci oKrvcd,  and,  in  part  officered  by  Frenchmen,  and  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  powerful  discharge  of  nearly  one  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  served  with  all  the  exactness,  and  much  of  the  skill  of  the 
French  artillery." 

On  the  nth  of  September  General  Lake  had,  in  another  quarter, 
in  the  neighboufhood  of  Delhi,  obtained  a  vidlory,  almost  as  extra- 
ordinary, and  equally  complete.  On  this  occasion  the  British  force 
consisted  of  4.500  men,  and  the  enemy's  of  19,000  men,  commanded 
by  a  French  officer,  and  supported  by  a  large  train  of  artillery, — 


**  *  That  event  took  place  on  the  6th  of  August  1805,  and  Mirwi 
Secunderjah^  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  NizaiOi  quietly  succeeded  to 
the  throne.'' 

After 
\        - 
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Afcer  the  battle,  General  Lakj?  proceedec}  jto  Delhi^  the  ancient  C2(fl- 
Ul  of  the  Mussulman  jEmpire  in  Hindustan,  and  paid  his  respodls  to 
the  aged  Mcwiarch,  whom  he  released  from  captivity.  The  account 
of  the  interview  if  highly  interesting. 

*'  General  Lake  having  encamped  his  army  on  the  banks  ef  the  Jumn^, 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Delhi,  lost  not  a  moment  in  signifying  his  s(>li'citu(de 

.  to  wait  on  the  Emperor  ;  who  accordingly  sen4  his  eldest  son  the  Mirza." 
Akbar  Shah,  to  condiid  him  to  his  presence.  The  entry  of  the  EngJisn*' 
6reheral  into  this  celebrated  place,  was  welcomed  by  an  immense  concourso' 

,  o(  people,  who  had  assembled  with  anxious  pleasure  to  behold  the  deti-< 
vserance  of  their  Idw/ul  Sovereign  from  his  long  and  ignominious  con6ner 
ment.  When  Greneral  Lake  reached  the  palace,  and  was  usbere4  into  tbf 
court  of  audience,  he  beheld  one  of  the  most  piteous  and  touching  pidures 
of  degraded  royalty  and  fallen  magnificence  that  was  ever  presented  to  the 
commiseration  of  mankind. 
.^    '*  The  venerable  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  illiistripus  and  powerful 

.  Monarchs,  was  seated  under  a  small  tattered  canopy,  the  remnant  of  his 
fonner  state,  his  person  emaciated  by  indigence  and  infirmities,  and  his 
ooantenance  dbfigured  with  the  ,  loss  of  bis  eyeft,  aud  marked  with  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  a  settled  melancholy ;  whilst  every  thing  around  htmc 
attested  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  bis  condition.  Yet  his  multipli^ 
wad  cnid  sufierings,  though  they  had  reduced  bis  mind  to  a  state  of  listiessoeit 
and  torpor,  had  not  entirely  hardened  it  against  impressions  of  kindness,  or 
KQodered  it  unsusceptible  of  those  emotions  of  gratitude  and  pleasure  which 
the  first  intimation  of  his  deliverance  was  so  powerfully  calculated  to  Excite* 
He  at  once  testiiied  his  thankfulness  to  his  gallant  deliverer,  and  bis  joj  on 
the  occasion,  by  bestowing  on  him  those  high  titles  *,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  the  splendid  days  of  bis  own  power,  were 
^one  conferred  on  such  warriors  as  had  done  the  state  some  very  important 
and  signal  service.  *  It  is  impossible,'  says  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  'to 
describe  the  impression  which  General  Lake's  condud  on  this  interesting 
pccasion,  has  made  on  the  minds^of  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi,,  and  of  aU 
the  Mussulmans  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  occurrence  of  the  6th  of  September.  The  native  news- writers, 
who  described  this  extraordinary  scene,  declare,  in  the  metaphorical  Ian* 
guageof  Asta^  that  Shah  Allum  recovered  bis  sight  from  excess  of  joy/ 
Tiiis  hyperbole,  absurd  as  it  must  appear  to  every  English  reader,  ne« 
verthriess  serves  to  shew,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  seutimeots  of  ^ratifica« 
tion  entertained  by  the  people  of  I>elbi,  at  the  change  which  had  taken 
place/' 

Operation^  coniiui^ed  with  j^uch  vigour  could  not  f^il  to  be  pi^oduc«  ^ 
iiye  of  the' desired  siK^pess.     Accordingly,  after  a  series  of  splendid 
9GkieraiMints,  which  must  have -raised  the  British  name  and  charader 
very  high  indeed,  in  t\\e  estimation  of  the  natives,  peace  was  concluded, 
early  in  the  year   1804,  ifvith  the  different  Chiefs,  upon   terms  the 


*'  *  The  titles  conferred  on  general  Lake,  signify  in  English,  The 
Sword  ojr  /it?  SialC'-The  Hera  of  ike  land-^Tke  Lord  of  the  Age,  and 
The  FiSorious  in  H^arj\     '       ^      - 

Cczf  most 
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most  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  British  Government,  which 
acquired  not  only  an  important  increase  of  territory,  but  additional  se- 
curity for  what  it  previously  possessed. 

The  other  divisions  of  ihis  work  contain  an  account  of  every  . 
thing  rclaiing  to  our  Indi.m'^Empire ;  its  army  ;  trade  ;  government; 
the  proceedings  of  its  difFcrent  courts  ;  marriages,  births,  deaths, 
and  promotions.— Thi|t  division  which  rs  dqvoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
*f;. Characters,"  includes  many  curious  articles.  One  of  these  only  wc 
Iwvc  room  to^inscrt ;  and  we  select  rt,  because  we  have  heard  it  ad-, 
vahced,  even  hv  sensible  and  well-informed  men,  that  the  Hindus  arc 
so  meek,  mild,  benevolehr,  and  inoffensive'  a  people,  t^t  it  was  aImo$t 
impious  to  convert  ihtm  to  Christianiry  ! 

"  FECULIAR  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  HINDUS. 
u  ^Q  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ASIATIC  ANNUAL  REGISTER. 
'^SIR,  * 

'  ••*  In  communicating  the  following  fafts  and  circumstances,  as  being  JT- 
lustrative  oJ"  the  peculiar  tern |>er  and 'manner  of  the  Hindus,  it  occurs  to 
ihe  tfiat  an  English  reader  will  scarcely  be  disposed  (o  believe,  that  customs 
as  barbarius  ami  savage  as  any  obtaining  in  the  jemo(e  Islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  should  have  continued  to  exist  so  long  in  a  country,  the  greatest 
part'of  which  has  been  under  the  controuTof  the  British  Government  for 
near -forty  years,  and  where  the  natives  have  been  accustomed  to  an  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  in  a  more  or  >css^  degree,  for  a  greater  length  of 
time  J  it 'may,  iherefore,  not  be  improper  to  premise,  that  the  scene  of  these 
transa6tions|  for  the  most  part,  laid  at  a  distanceiof  more  than  eight'  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  that  the  Europeans  residing 
under  Jiriii^h  prote6lIcn  in  India,  bear  a  \'try  small  proportion  to  twenty-t 
Ifoar  millions  of  native  subjects,  within  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
Onssa,'aiKl.Bdnares  j  and  that  the  residence  of  such  Europeans^  is  generally 

,  confine^  to  cities  and  large  towns  most  convenient  for  commercial  vicwa  j 
thcrir  iiUrrcoiirse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  internal  parts  of 
the  pmvinces  inivit  therefore  have  been  very  limited. 
'  /*  In  the  report  made  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  byMr.  Dancan, 
while  resident  at  Benares,  of  the  state  of  that  province  in  the  year  1787,  he 
describes  the  pcopfe  iriJiabiting  the  western  frontier,  of  so  turbalent  atxl 
UDgoveruablc  a  dis]K>sition,  that  if  a  cow  broke  into  an  inclosnre,  it  was  a 
circumstance  sufficient  to  arm  one  half  of  the  village  against  the  other,  and 
to  produve  great  cffusicui  bf  blocxl. 

•'  The  demand  of  rent  from  tl.c  farmers,  if  accompanied  by  threats  from 
the  officer  of  government,  was  frequently  answered  by  setting  tire  to  tba 
whole  village,  and  retreaflng  within  the  dominions  ei  the  Nabob  Vtsicr. 
Amon^  these  ungovernable  tribes,  that  of  the  Raje  Koomar  is  described 
fs  the  most  numerpus,  aud  o(  the  most  enterprising  .and.  desperate  resola" 
tion,  and  famous,  according  to  their  own  ideas,  for  an  undeviating  sense  of 
honour.  These  people  boast  of  their  dcsc^it  from  one  ofthe  most  ancient 
Hindu  Kings ;,  and  so  high  is  their  i^ea  of  personal  independencCj  and 
Ihelr  dread  o  f  us  suffering  the  smallest  dimuiutiou  89  extravagant,  thai  they 
consider  the  mgjriage  of  a  daughter 'as  abridging  tKc  funds'of  the  familj:, 

and 
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^aad  cbnviepag  to  a  ftranger  the  custody  of  their  happiness )  thtr  atrocioQt 
custom  of  starving  their  female  infants  is  therefore  not  only  sandiooed 
amongst  theoi,  but  they  even  compel  their  women  to  be  the  perpetrav>r8 
of  this  savage  and  UDuatural  crime  * . 

"Not  less  extravagant  and  barbarous  were  the  customs  arising  from  the 
lingular  tenets  and  irrational  privileges  of  tlie  Brainins,  Exempted  as  is  this 
tribe  by  national  prejudice  from  cjlpiiai punishment,  it  is  not  Uiinatural  tocx- 
-pc£l  that  assassins  for  pay  may  be  easily  procured  from  among  themj  but  so 
•completely  have  the  other  Hindu  tribes  surrendered  their  judgments  and  their 
feelings,  that  the.Bramin  can  extort  wh.at  confessions  he  pleases,  by  threats 
jof  mischief  to  himself,  or  of  violence'  to  old  women  or  infants;  nay,  so 
complete  has  this  surrender  been,  that  in  many  instance:?,  the  notion  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  person  of  a  Bramin  h.as  become  the  means  of  setting 
Jthe  laws  at*  defiance ;  as  no  Hindu,  i'fom  an  apprehension  of  becoming 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  Bramin,  dared  to  execute  any  legal  process 
against  them  ;  and  whenever  any  coercion  or  arrest  was  attempted  on  the 
person  of  one  of  this  tribe,  by  a  public  officer  of  goveinment,  in  order,  to 
intimidate  and  avert  the  officer  from  his  purpose^  he  would  immediately 
prepare  to  rip  open  his  own  belly,  or  threaten  to  swallow,  and  sometimes 
a<5tually  swallow,  poison,  or  some  |X3wder  pretended  to  be  such>  or  to  dash 
an  infant  on  the  stones.  ,  '    ^ 

"  On  ih^ slightest  provocation,  the  Bramins  would  wound  themselves  with 
razors  they  carry  about  them  for  the  purpose ;  or  inclosing  an  old  woman 
iu  a  circular  inclosure,  called  a  khoor,  in  which,  raising  a  pile  of  wood,  oc 
pthei^ combustibles;  aiidthcn  witLin  its  area,  betake  themselves  to  fasting, 
cither  real  or  pretended;  and  on  any  molestation  being  offered,  or  on  the 
approach  of  any  person  to  enforce  a  legal  process,  would  adually  set  fire 
to  the  pile^and  consume  their  victim  in  the  fiamcs.  ^ 

"  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  year  1787,  when  Mr.  Duncaa 
was  resident  at  Benares.  Some  coercion  or  arrest  being  threatened  to  a 
Bramin,  who  had  refused  to  pay  his  dues  to  government  the  resident  was 
informed  that  the  Bramins  had  assembled,  and  cpnstructed  a  khoor,  within 
M^htch  they  had  inclosed  an  old  woman,  had  seated  themselves  by  her,  and 
were  prcpai-ed,  on  the  expeded  approach  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  to 
;E£tfire  to  the  building,  and,  together  with  their  victim,  to  perish  in  the  ' 
flames ;  a  message  from  the  resident  requiring  them  to  state  their  grievance, 
-btougbi  the  men  to  his  presence;  but  the  old  woman  positively  refused  to 
conde,  declaring,  that  if  compelled  by  force,  she  v^ould  throw  herself  into 
,^he  first  well  she  saw  in  her  way.  Tiie  Bramins,  on  their  arrival  before 
^he  resident,  complained  that  justice  was  not /done  them  by  the  Rajah,,  for 
that  he  had  refused  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  ryots  against  the  extortion^ 
of  his  oficers,  by  ordering  them  to  be  driven  from  his  presence  and  beaten  j 
that  being  helpless,  they  had  prepared  the  pile,  and  were  ready  to  part  with 
Ibeir  lives. 

"  The  inordinate  pride  of  this  tribe  manifests  itself  in  no  less  extrava- 
ant  a  degree  in  the  mode  of  avenging  a  private  insult.     A  Mussulman 

ving  a  pecuniary /clain)  upon  a  Bramin,  after  repeated  refusals,  began  to 


,  M  «  ^tsc  people  mostly  inhabit  the  opposite  line  of  the  boundary  of 
^enares,  in  the  Vizier's  dominions ;  but  rent  lands  in  Benares  are  about  th^ 
iapnu^  value  oC  20  lacks  of  rupees.** 

C  c  3  despaif 
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t^tupiir  of  fluent ;  he,  tbereFore,  resblved  to  obbfn  hli  6ixi  by  fdiM,  aM 
AOcordingly  prepared  to  eater  the  house  of  his  debtor  in  the  iiight>  ^hile 
the  Brami.i  was  employed  in  watching  the  rorn  be  bad  ciat  dowrt  in  the 
coarse  of  the  preceding  day;  the  creditor,  with  his  attendants,  having  sur- 
'  rounded  tlie  house,  be  himself  entered  it  with  a  torch,  proceeded  to  ihebed 
of  the  Bramin'fl  wife,  and  lifting  her  head  from  the  pillow,  froin  thencft 
' seized  the  purse  with  which  she  was  entrusted:  her  crie«  having  alarmed 
the  females  of  the  family,  among  whom  wns  the  mother  of  the  Bramin,  ibey 
tmmediately  flew  to  the  apartment :  iheir  loud  lamentations  for  her  dishonour 
Boon  brought  the  neighbours  togtuhcr,  and  during  the  cotifmioh  the  Bramid 
tod  his  brother  arrived  : — '  Son.'  exclaimed  the  old  womat),  *  we  aredisfao^ 
noored;  no  Bramin  will  in  future,  drink  under  our  roof ;  we  must  be  re- 
venged ;  go  down  with  me  to  the  river.'  To  the  Ganges  they  immedU 
ately  went,  arcompanied  by  The  Bramin*s  wife,  her  sister,  and  his  brother  i 
the  Insulted  Bramin,  after  calling  aloud  npon  the  aggressor  to  make  him  re-  . 
citation  for  the  theft  and  his  ^Hojated  honour  j  the  aged  mother,  stretcbii^ 
out  her  head,  and  baring  ht  r  nerk,  called  upon  her  son  to  do  his  doty,  tb^ 
•he  might  blast  these  enetn  es  of  her  house.  As  she  spoke  these  word», 
ber  son,  with  a  stroke  from  his  scimetjir,  severed  her  head  from  her  body  ; 
ioimediately  on  which  the  rest  of  the  relations  assembling  in  a  tVimtiltuouk 
and  disorderly  manner,  determined  to  deny  the  funeral  obsequies  both  to 
the  hefld  and  body,  and  that  the  spirit  might  be  withheld  froih  the  ftfeep  of 
death,  to  beat  a  dium  for  forty  d.iy^,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  supposed 
the  desire  for  repose  would  be  p:^st,  and  the  gliost  become  the  incessant  and 
eternal  torment  of  all  the  branches  of  that  laniily  by  which  their  own  bad 
been  injured. 

"  Tlie  Bramin  who  had  committed  the  parricide  being  appi^hieiKlGd; 
on\f  expressed  his  surprize  that  so  common  an  aft  shoqid  be  imputed  tq 
bira  as  a  crime ;  and  that  one  of  the  witnesses  against  hitn  should  be  a  man 
Vfhoseown  brother  had  revenged  an  insult  in  a  similar  way. 

'*  The  man  in  reply  observed,  that  although  the  insult  was  so  aVenged, 
the  person  in  (juestion  was  not  his  brother,  though  ilearly  related ;  aii4 
deemed  to  think  that  bis  guilt  in  murdering  had  not  been  suffitiently  cx'- 
piated  by  the  loss  of  cash  which  ensued*. 

"  Another  device  practised  by  these  Bramins  is-,  when  with  a  view  \6 
realize  any  pecuniary  claim,  or  tor  the  extortion  of  money,  they  proceed^ 
either  with  some  offensive  weapon,  pr  with  poison,  to  the  door  of  another 
"inhabitant  of  the  same  town  or  village,  and  take  post'there  iti  a  raanner 
-^Ued  dkurna ;  and  it  is  understood,  according  to  the  received  opinions  oii 
this  subjed,  that  they  are  to  remain  fai5ting  in  ibat  place  until  their  objed 
be  obtained ;  and  .that  it  is  equally  iiicumbent  On  the  party,  who  is  Ithc  oc- 
tfesion  of  the  Bramin  thus  sitting,  to  abstain  from  nourishment.  MM 
^his  is  effeded,  ingress  and  egrets  to  and  from  the  house,  ate  idso  more  xk 
less  prevented,  as,  according  to  the  pojumon  received  opinions,  neither  thi 
Due  nor  the  other  can  be  attempted,  but  at  the  risk  of  the  Bramii^s  wound- 
ing himself  with  the  wea]2on»  or  swallowing  $ome  powder  or  pcnsoOj  nvM^ 
prbich  he  may liayc  pome  provided.  ,  - 


•f  »  In  the  time  of  Rdja  Cheits  ^ng,  it  was  no  uncdmbon  thing  for.a 
Irtan  to  cut  off  the  heath  of  three  or  fpur  women,  and  send  them  to  ^bc 
Baja,  pn  anv  insult,  real  or  imaginary,  from  oitc  of  liis  pech  of  officers." 
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'«  It  wte  iiot  taBtil  tfte  year  17^,  tbal  the  Ckyt«miieu|  V-Bengri 
Iboagbt  fiibper  to  interfere  ks  Jegislatite  authoniy,  to  put  41  stai^  to  tbs 
pradice  of  sitting.  dhuVua,  as  v'd)  as  the  more  savage  ctisiom  of  s^e  Aqe 
Kooroar*8  starving  their  female  children  }  nor  is  Uie  penoo  0f  a  Bj^min, 
under  the  new  admimstrataon  of  justice  within  the  Company's  proYu^ces, 
exempted  from  capital  punishments,  several  instances  having  occurred 
where  it  has  been  iiifli£tedr 

•  *'  It  aiay  be  supposed  that  the  preceding  fafts  constitute  die  ne  pius  ybrm 
of  Hindu  superstition;  but  not  so;  the  dictates  of  bigotry  appear  to  bo 
itill  more  strongly  opposed  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  nature,  10  tbo 
custom  of  offering  human  sacrifice  to  the  Ganges>  where  they  are  devoured 
by  the  sharks.  *  ' 

"  These  sacrifices  are  of  two  descriptions :  first,  of  aged  persons  of 
both  sexcsj  which  are  voluntary  }  and  of^  children,  which  of  Course  are  in<* 
Voluntary.  The  fixed  periods  for  the  nerfonnance  of  those  rites,  are  at 
the  full  moons,  in  November  and  January. 

**  The  custom  of  sacrificing  children  arises  from  superstitious  V9wi 
made  by  the  parents ;  who,  when  apprehensive  of  not  having  issue,  pro- 
mise in  the  event  of  their  having  five  children,  to  devote  thq  fifth  to  the 
<5anges.  -  '  " 

*'  The  island  of  Sagor,  where  these  inhuman  rites  are  adnunistered,  ia 
held  tn  be  peculiarly  sacred,  from  its  being  considered  the  termination  oif 
the  Ganges,  and  the  jundioii  of  that  hver  with  the  sea  is  denominated  ikt 
flace  of  sacrifice. 

**  ^o  lately  as  November  1801,  some  European  seamen  belonging  \m 
the  pilot  service  of  Bengal,  being  on  shore  in  il)e  island,  were  witnesses  to 
this  horrid  ceremony.  The  information  they  gave  before  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  Calcutta,  was  on  oath,  to  the  tbllowing  efifed : 

*'  That  on  going  on  shore,  they  saw  the  entrails  of  a  human  body  Boat* 
tng  OD  the  water^  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  the  natives  as<^ 
•embied  on  the  beach,  as  near  as  they  conld  guess,  about  three  thousand. 
That  on  asking  a  Fakeer  why  so  many  of  ihe  natives  were  put  into  the 
water.  He  answered  that  the  head  Fakeer  had  ordered  them  to  go  into  the 
vater  to  be  devoured  by  sharks,  for  the  prosperity  of  their  respe<$tive  fami- 
lies} and  that  they  saw  eleven  men,  women,  and  boys  thus  destroyed  j 
and  it  farther  appeared  by  other  incontestiblc  evidence,  that  the  victims 
^daatvoyed  in  November  artiounted  to  thirty-nine ;  and  moreover,  that  a 
fcoyi  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  ^Jeen  thrown  into  the  river,"  having 
Jsved  himself  by  swimming,  a  Gosayne  endeavoured  to  extelkd  bis  protec* 
doQ  Co  him ;  but  singular  and  unnatural  as  it  may  appear,  he  was  agaia 
•eized,  and  committed  to  destru6tion  by  his  own  parents. 

**  To  prevent  this  practice,  a  law  was  ena^ed  in  March,  1802,  declaring 
any  person  who  should  aid  or  assist  in^forcing'any  individual  to  be  a  vi^ii^  1 
to  this  superstition,  guilty  of  murder.  But  withresped  to  the  volamaij 
sacrifice  of  the  aged  and  infirni,  the  pra6tice  prevailed  so  geqeraily^  aod 
^as  considered  by  the  Hindus,  under  some  circumstances,  so  instrumental 
to  their  happiness  iora  future  state  of  existence,  that  it  was  doubted,  whe- 
ther any  rule  could  be  adopted  to  prevent  a  pradice  not  only  rooted  in  the 
Cemotest  antiquity,  but  sanctioned  by  express  tenets  in  their  most  sacred 
oks;  while  the  custom  of  sacrificing  children  stands  not  either  on  the 
frescriptive  laws  of  antiquity,  or  on  any  tenet  of  the  Shanscrit>  bat  on  the 
AOBlnu^^  it  is  among  the  Qiodos  accounted  a  pioQs  and  meritorious  a&  to 

Ci:4  '        .  rescue 
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rescue  a  ch3d  from  dc8tTu6Hon,  and  afterwards  adopt  and  mahitab  it :  ne- 
vertheless, the  vow  by  which  the  fifth  child  is  devoted,  is  considered  to  be  • 
DMrty  as  binding  as  any  written  or  prescriptive  law/* 
^'  Ltrndon,  June  2,  1803." 

TTierc  are  several  articles  of  Poetry^  and  many  of  the  Afiscellaneaus 
TraBs^  inserted  in  this  volume,  highly  deserving  of  notice ;  but  for  rlicse 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  f  itself,  our  limits  not  admitting 
of  any  farther  extension  of  this  article. — The  volume  for  1804  has  apr 
peared,  and  shall  be  noticed  inour  next  Number. 

t>es  Champignons  du  Diable ;  or,  Imperial  Mushrooms :  a  Mock-heroic 
Poemy  in  five  Cantos :  including  a  Conference  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Devily  on  His  Hoiinses's  Visit  to  Paris  :  illustrated  with  Notes* 
Py  the  Editor  of  "  Salmagundi"  and  "  The  Wiccaraical 
Chaplet/*  &c.  &c.  Small  8vo.  Pp.  ^04,  Crosby  and  Go. 
1805. 

IN  his  **  Advert iscmppt"  the  pgetlcal  gardener,  who  has  forced 
these  Imperial  Mushrooms  in  the  hot-bed  of  his  wit,  thus  cx« 
~plai(^s  the  motive  and  nature  of  his  labours : 

*f  To  serve  the  cause  of  order,  and  the  cause  of  legitimate  government, 
by  a  ludicrous  exposure  of  the  civil  and  religious  policy  of  a  Continental 
Despot,  countenanced  and  abetted  by  the  degrading  servility  of  the  Sove-* 
reign  Pontiff,  is  the  objcd  of  this  ^oem. 

**  And  it  is  presumed  that  the  levitiea  in  which  the  muse  has  occa. 
sionally  indulged,  on  such  a  subjed,  will  nqt  o$end  the  candid  and  liberal 
,  reader." 

Certainly  tlic  objeft  is  not  only  a  justifiable,  bqt  a  laudable  objedl ; 
and  though  we  are  not  disposed  to  afford  encouragement  to  those 
bards  whose  licentious  muse  takes  delight  ludcre  cum  sacris\  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  declare  our  opinion,  that  when  a  Sovereign  Pontiff  de- 
grades alike  )iis  odicc  and  himself,  from  abjc£l  fear,  or  some  more 
unworthy  motive,  and  prostitutes  the  sacred  rites  of  religion  to  confer 
honour  on  a  rebel,  a  regicide,  and  an  assassin,  thus  affording  a  counted 
pance  and  a  sandlion  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  he  becomes  a  fair 
and  a  proper  subjeft  for  public  attack,  whether  by  the -heavy  artillery 
of  argument,  or  by  the  lighter  weapons  of  sarcasm'  and  ridicule.  We 
have^  indeed,  heard  the  preposterous  assertion,  that  the  Pope,  in  be- 
coming the  valet  of  the  Corsican  Usurper,  in  servilely  obeying  his  Impe- 
rial mandate,  and  hastening  to  his  capital,  in  order  to  consecrate  the  vile 
assassin  as  his  beloved  Son  in  Jesus  Christ  (most  horrible  blasphemy  \\ 
and  to  make  him  one  of  the  Lord*s  anointed^  performed  nothing  mor^ 
than  a  religious  duty ;  his  refusal  to  perform  which  would  have  ma- 
nifested  an  interference  in  temporal  ajffairs^  highly  unbecoming  his 
office  !  Seriously  to  confute  so  outrageous  an  absurdity,  and  graveW 
.to  resent  so  ridiculous  an  iqsuk  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 

.would 
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woald  be  a  sure  mean^  of  exposing  ourselves  to  the  conteiijpt  of  oor 
readers.  But  we  have  mentioned  the  hdt^  merely,  to  shew  to  what 
unacountable  lengths  religious  bigotry  will  carry  even  the  best  disposed 
persons ;  leading  them  to  sacrihce  their  understanding  to  their  pre- 
judices ;  and  even  hypocritically  to  veil  or  varnish  over  the  most 
vicious  and  profligate  .a(Sls,  sooner  than  admit  the  fallibility^of  a/^j^/i/. 
To  be  sure,  to  give  to  the  tyrant  one  of  the  san<SVioBs  of  legitimace 
authority,  and  an  influence  over  (he  people  which  he  could  not.oth^* 
wise  obtain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  him  (as  far  as  depepded  oa 
the  Pope)  on  a  level  with  the  lawful  Sovereign  against  whom  he  h^ 
rebelled,  and  whom  he  had  conspired  to  murder,  was  a  very  religious 
adl,  and.  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  temporals  !  !  I  But  the  bojj 
Bishops  of  Rome  were,  at. all  times,  famous  for  keeping  within  the 
striA  bounds  of  their  religious  duty,  and  for  most  scrupulously  ab* 
staining  from  all  interference  .with  the  temporal  concerns  of  monarclis 
and  of  men.  Their  repealed  excommunications'  of  Sovereign  Princes, 
their  multiplied  incitements  to  rebellion,  and  their  well-known  condi^ 
scemiin,  in  absolving  subjefls  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  were  all 
measures  purely  spiritual  in  their  nature,  and  had  not  the  least  re- 
fercnce  to /tf»f^tfr/?/ matters !  To  be  serious,  if  we  be  not  very  tnuch 
mistaken,  the  mean  and  servile  conduct  of  the  present  Pope,  has  done 
more  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  papists  throughout  the  Christie 
world,  than  all  the  tyranny  and  ambition  of  his  predecessors. 

In  the  iir&t  Canto  the  Infernal  Senate  are  introduced,  discussing  the 
transcendant  m(:rits  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whom  Satan  represents  as 
having  been  very  inadequately  rewarded  by  his  elevaiion  to  the  Consi;^. 
late ;  and  he  accordingly  commands  them  todevi&c  means  foreffe<5ling  his 
advancement  to  the  empire  of  France,  The  infernal  spirits,  in  obe- 
k  dience  to  his  mandate,  repair  to  the  Conservative  Senate,  Xvhose  con- 
duS  and  speeches  on  the  occasion  are  minutely  dcscril)ed;  with 
theif  unariimity  in  exhorting  the  "  great  man  to  complete  his  glory.** 

'*  Proraulg'd  the  pleasure  of  hell's  king, 
His  sable  senators  took  wing: 
Of*  the  grim  corps  a  grand  (Uvisioo 
Their  brother. ^ti)^ioth  Parisian 
Sought  out ;  (for  birds,  with  feathers  dight 
Of  the  same  cut,  in  flocks  unite  :) 
These  were  a  set  of  precious  sages 
As  e'er  for  dirty  work  took  wages* 
To  that  fam'd  senate  cater-cousins. 
Which  Romulqs  of  rogues  by  dozens 
Composed,  ^hose  s^iccessors  their  votes 
Gave  a  Grand  Consul  that  ate  oats, 
And  found  his  sway  less  inausoicious 
.   Tlian  twjoJegg'd  Consuls^  twice  as  vicious," 

Previous  to  his  account  of  the  Senate's  address  to  tjie  Consul,  the 
|)ard  presents  us  with  an  •*  invocation^'l  .  . 
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^*  ApoHo !  and  jt  ihu9e»  nine. 

If  to  your  lyre»  and  your  ]g;!iittart 
Thit  composition  Miperfine 

Was  $et|  I'm  sure  'twould  charm  the  stars : 
'     Andy  if  th^  should  not  quit  their  spheres 
To  list*  Conservative  Messieurs, 
bounds !  'tis  because  st<irs  have  no  ears !  !' 

The  second  Ganto  opens  to  us  the  door  of  the  First  Censors  privy 

ifc'oundU  and  his  messdge  to  his  Senate  ;  ami  closes  with  the  Senate**  raost 

Mxequiours  reply,  in  which  the  Conservative  Senators  expatiate  most 

.eloquently  on  the  mighty  advantages  of  raising  their  Consal  to  xht 

Iflijperial  throne. 

**  Thus  rais'd,  Eqoalitt  sh^ll  Uesa 

Our  land,  obedient  to  hh  call ; 
And  grateful  multitudes  confess 

Frenchmen  ^slav'd  are  equaU  all.  ^ 

,  Let  him  but  domineer  his  fiU, 

And  overtop  us  like  a  steeple, 
Gods  1  how  he'll  truckle  to  the  will 

And  pleasure  of  the  so v 'reign  people ! 
For  thus  the  rope-dancer,  who  tries 

T'cnchant  a  set  of  barren  blockheads, 
^  Grins  widest  when  aloft  he  flies 

T'extraA  the  halfpence  from  their  pockets. 
*Twas  of  supremacy  so  line 

France  wish'd  to  make  herself  a  present  *, 
In  sev'nteen  hundred  eighty -nine, 

Those  days  incomparably  pleasant ! 
Hence  their  mild  monarch  they  disdain 'd, 

Derhron'd,  and  murdered  by  their  votei  : 
And  thus  the  privilege  obtain'd 

Of  cutting  one  another's  throats.  s 

Though  that  blest  jera,  ever  dear 

To  gallic  lambkins  and  their  friends," 
Is  fled, joffr  government  (no  fear!) 

Will,  for  its  absence,  make  amends^ 
The  ^government  we  now  describe. 

Of  one  grand  despot  paramount. 
All  our  sage  philosophic  tribe 
I   The  best  of  governments  account ; 


'*  ♦  It  is  this  government  'which  the  French  nation  wished  to  give  it* 
•elfin  the  happy  days  of  the  year  1789  ;    the  recoHeAton  of  which  will  be 

for  ever  dear  to  the  friends  of  the  country  .  .  •  .  .  4.  .  •  .  • 

.•.•••  and  in  which  the  experience  of  ages,  the  reason  of  statesmen,,  the 
^nins  of  philosophy,  and  the  love  of  hUDanity,  inifpired  tlie  representa. 
tivei  whom  the  nation  bad  chofen/' 

With 
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with  tnch  a  "bridle  for  Freiich  tilnlts 

You'll  find  no  dtlfer  oFa  piefcfe  {  ' 
•Tis  sandlion'd  hj  no  lesser  fooU 

Than  those  of  Riome  and  those  of  iSreece  *." 

In  the  third  Canto,  we  find  the  Devil  harf  af  work  in  instigating 
other  public  bodies  in  France  to  re*echo  the  patriotic  scntinifsnts  of  the 
<^onservatrve  Senate.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  invitation  to  his  Holi- 
ness the  Pope  to  crown  the  French  Emperor,  which  H^  dech'nes, 
pleading  the  want  of  nhe  Anipttlla  and  consecrated  thhism,  which  the 
early  r^vplutionists  had  either  destroyed  or  stolen  from  Rheims.  The 
Pope*s  refttsal  occasiot^s  ianotbcr  council  lo  be  callfcd  5n  the  iflfe*nal 
Vegions,  at  which,  after  a  long  discussion,  ihd  the  intrbdu€Hbn  bE' 
much  apik)site  and  miach  extranfeous  roatifeiS  a  fiuhngi  often  feJtM* 
bited  in  other  assembli«s»  Satan  closes  the  debate^  and,  rejeftln^  M 
Violent  measuresi  out  of  pure  regard  for  the  Holy  See,  det^Hthtn^  t^ 
Visit  his  Holiness  in  person*  and  to  ihduct  him  to  cbmpiiafiefe  by  WA 
in ild  arts  of  persuasion. 

Before  Satan  opens  the  business  to  his  bb^ifciH  hb  ^xprbss^  hh  v 
gratitude  to  his  agents,  for  their  ceal  and  succeiss  th  the  ti^uHon  of 
their  con^mission. 

a  Well  to  effeftaate  my  ends 

You've  wrou'ght,  exclaias  the  Kifi^  df  Fiends  : 

Well  worthy  I  for  your  pfompt  ebedicnee 

Among  xny  honourable  legions 

The  foremost  rink  :  you've  spared  iiO  paift 

Hell's  reputation  to  sustain  ^  ^ 

'Mongst  its  black  sheep  of  th*  earthfy  fold> 

Who,  bloody,  resolute,  and  bold, 

Inflexible  in  ill  shall  be, 

Whilp,  to  encourage  'em,  they  *ee> 

Exalted  to  th'  Imperial  throne, 

Him  who  has  made  our  cause  his  o^n.** 

/ 
The  most  eloquent  of  Satan's  orators  h  Betial,  tc4)o,  in  the  cotlrse 
pf  his  speech,  introduces,  by  wiy  of  digression,  or  ratheP  of  episode,  a 
liii^rtation  on  women,  and  on  the  different  treatment  ^whidi  they  ex<^ 
perience  from  Popish  and  from  Protestant  prelates.  He  says,  that 
from  the  style  in  which  ttre  rnfen  of  fhh  cOurttfy  spealc  of  the  tiitl*  ^gft, 
it  might  naturally  be  inferred,  that  they  had  leagues  with  his  horne4 
tff^tcriiity.  "  ^  . 

'     f  ^  Heard  you  the  endekring  compliftuAr^t 
To  th'  ^cx  tljat  Bfitiib  gallants  vent. 


Arrj'/-  :  -il     '**     frt    ,r^-^->  i.i -T   ^  '), 


'*'  ♦  It  k  this  'govemroent,  Imifed  'hy  the  iihJu^  %Mch  'rtte  'giWfttSf 
senilis  of  Greece,  the  Ino^  cd^ateibratd^  bf  Rdfee,'«nd  tt^fgr^t^^t 
Itat^nttn  of  th^  ti||htfii^h  '^M^^  deelitled  ««  be  tbe  ttest  ^  kH,^' 

And 
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And  lavuh  on  the.  fair  in  phrases 

Inspir'd  and  modeli'd  by  the  graces  :  ^ 

*  She's  de'v'liih  handsome,  dt'vHiib  old, 

The  very  </<"ui7of  a  scold, 

A  damn'd  fine  figure,  de^v'lisb  nice, 

Damnation  bglyi  damn* 4  precise, 

I>amn*d  goo^  complexion,  teeth,  and  eye. 

The  baggage  holds  her  hc»6,' dr/mn'd  high  ; 

She's  ^^r^uV/ji^  dirty,  i/i'v7MJ&  clean, 

Damn'd  fat,  dama'd  gawky,  cursed  lean.'  " 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  diabdical  langu:ige,  and  tliac  ihm 
fashkfuAle  boobies  who  employ  it  arc  much  better  calculated  to  shine 
at  the  court  of  Lucifer  than-  in  any  Cliristian  circle.  For  much  of 
Our  impTovcment  in  this  moilish  sciejji^t  of  cursing  and  swearing,  we  arc 
indeed,  indebted  to  our  modern  play-^rightsy  who,  we  supi>ose,  fiad 
paths  very  convenient  substitutes  for  wit  or  sense,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  may  be  assigned  the  honourable  post  of  masters  of  the  ce- 
remonies at  tlie  said  court. 

The  bard  tells  u^  that  the  fashion  of  seeking  to  obtain  favour  with  a 
great  man  through  the  medium  ot  his  valet  or  his  groom>  U  adopted 
from  the  Romanists :  ^* 

'«  So  (sanAion'd  by  the  charch  of  Rome) 
When  ihey  should  of  the  king  of  Heaven 
Beg  to  be  prosper'd  or  forgiven. 
Instead  on't,  they  address  their  prayer 
,  To  groom  or  page  in  waiting  there  ;  * 

A  multitude  of  such  as  are 
Term'd  saints  in  Roman  Kalendar, 
Who,  till  th*  were  canoniz'd  and  hallow 'd 
By  the  church,  profane  vocations  followed ; 
B:filiflfs,  comedians,  advocates  ; 
For  saints,  as  Furetierre  relates, 
(Excepting, that  of  the  attornies  ♦) 
All  callings  have  been  fotind  to  furnish. 
And  some,  rather  than  saint  they'd  lack, 
Have  made  one  of  the  almanack  +."  ^   Then 


•'  •  There  are  some  saints  who  have  been  advocates,  bailiffs,  nay,  even 
Ncomedians ;  in  fine,  there  is  no  profession,  how  mean  soever  it  be,  bot 
there  have  been  saints  of  it ;  but  there  never  was  any  saint  that  was  an 
attorney.**'  FuileterianAj  p,  44.  Holl.  edit. 

"  +  Some  ignorant  monkx>fthe  seventh  or  eighth  century,  seeing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  kalendar,  S.  Almanachum,  written  by  way  of  abbre- 
viation, according  to  the  custt)m  of  those  times,  ^.  Almachum^  took  that 
word,  then  but  seldom  used,  ifor  the  name  of  a  saint^  gav^  it  a  termination 
in  u$y  and  placed  it  on  the  first  day  of  the  jeaf.  Ignorance  and  chance 
)ud  no  sooner  brought  thif  newr.  saint  vfy\c>X^  workij  bot  he   foimj 

martjr^logist^ 
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Then  follows  a  list  of  the  saints  who  have  taken  the  diflTercnt  na- 
tions under  their  special  proceftion,  vwith  «oine  humorous  remarks  on 
Saint  Januarius,  the  patron  of  Naples,  for  leaving  his  flocjc  in  the 
lurch,  wlien  the  French  first  invailcd  their  territory. 

One  of  the  Infernal  Council,  Ashtaroth,  contends  that,  to  confer 
honour  on  fiuonaparte,  by  causing  the  Pope  to  crown  him,  would 
be  ta  reward  him  for  his  apostacy,  in  deserting  the  standard  of  Ma- 
homet, and  professing  a  regard  for  the  Cross/{  and  thus  to  encourage  a 
similar  apostacy  among  the  most  devoted  followers  of  Satan ;  and  even 
to  promote  the  downfall  of  Islamism.  I'his  argument,  however,  is 
ably  CQnfuted  by  Dagon,  who  maintains  that  the  cause  of  Christianity 
could  not  fail  to  be  materially  injured  by  the  degradation  of  the  So- 
vereign Pontiff.  •- .  . 

**  For  when  the  bead*s  compcU'd  to  stoop 
Must  not  obsequious  body  droop  ?" 

DagoD  then  proves  that  the  Pope  is  head  of  the  true  Roman  church :    ' 

*'  Not  that  reform 'd  one  (with  a  pox  I) 

O'the  Protestants,  which  \^ould  Heaven's  wicket 

Open  without  St.  Peter's  ticket, 

A  jade  who  lays  claim  to  more  grace^ 

Yet  of  her  mother  flies  i'thc  face. 

Heretical  and  termagant, 

Bade  to  resserve  her  wine,    f  I  shan't ;'  ' 

Who  cries,  and  circulates  the  chalice. 

As  if  she  thought  the  church  an  ale-house,  . 

Unlike  Rome's  godly  Rechabitc,  \ 

Who  like  a  true,  discreet,  and  right 

Oinologist  scorns  to  go  snacks 

In's  draughts  with  lay  symposiacs  : ' 

But,  from  unhallow'd  thirst  lock'd  up, 

Wisely  reser*ves  the  sacred  cup." 

The  teats  of  this  head  of  the  Roman  church,  in  former  times,  are 
next  detailed,  and  his  past  glory  contrasted  with  his  |7resent  fallen 
state,  when  he  is  become  the  servant  of  an  usurper's  slaves.  'J'he  argu-* 
ments  of  Dagon  being  deemed  unanswerable,  Satan  resolves  to  visit 
})is  Holiness,  in  propria  persond ;  f  nd  the  fifth  and  last  Canto  consists 
of  the  dialogue  between  iliem.  This  conference  opens  thus :  the 
scene,  the  Vatican* — 

'*  Satan.    He,  who's  dispos'd  f6r  easy  jaunt, 
'Twixt  heU  and  church  cuculUtant^ 

martyr»/o^tst,  who  said  he  had  been  killed  ift  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome, 
in  the  prefedlare  of  Aiypius,  by  the  gladiators,  whom  he  would  have  bin. 
dered  irom  fighting,"  No  ancient  author  njaices  mention  of  that  holy 
courage.  Sec  Baylb,  NoteC.  Article  *«  Alyphis.''- 

..-     .  .  Should 
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Should  travel ;  Ughvay  bcttttc  beatea 

I've  never^trod.  ^^o,  now  fergneting 

fontifiieai ! VCrorties,  of  Rome, 

Is  Old  Infalliblb  af  hofiae  f 
<.•  Po&T^a«  Who  makes 'this  thond'ciag  at  the  gfte.^ 

Sure  'tis  /i{/  D€*oits  A.d'uocaU^ 
**  S^TAfiu    No !  Hs*s,  in  persin^  hither  come. 
**  PpHTaa*  Is  he  ?  He  shan't  want  elbow-room ! 

[PoKTKR  runs  <^i  ^O'^gf  '^^  DctUj  the  DeyU  2 !  I 

"  Enter  thtVoifz. 

"  Satan.    Your  blessing !  verterable  Dad  t, 

"  PopB.       Bless  j?oa/ 

•*  Satak.  You  may  bless  one  as  BAiy 

Ere  long. 
••  Pors.      Why,  how  now  I  whither  goae  is 

My  master  of  the  ceremonies? 

That  Vm  by  ao  ill.favour'd  stranger 

Intruded  on  ?  I  doubt  some  danger 

Threatens  my  state  or  safety  near  I ! 
'*  Satan.    Your  Holiness  has  nought  to  fear. 

I'm  the  Pope's  honeet  friend  ;  In  proof^ 

Order  a  boot.jajck,  and  my  hoof 

I'll  shew  you  in  a  crack  :  here  'tis !    -^ 
«*  PoPt.      What,  Nick! !  I  for  French  bishop's  phiu. 

Of  their  new  hierarchy ,  mistook  your*s. 
**  Satan.    That's  a  fine  compliment,  gad  zookers ! 

I  see  you've  not  dispos'd  to  flatter. 
'«  Pope.      But  from  your  fire-side  what's  the  matter 

That  brings  you  here,  I  can't  dirioe. 
**  Sata  n.    Why,  tliere's  a  protege  of  mine, 

A  jack  of  all  trades,  who  his  coat  has ' 

As  often  chang'd  as  pagan  Proteus : 

His  So V 'reign's  bounty  rear'd  the  brat, 

first  Loyalist,  then  Democr^t^ 

Zealot  of  Jacobinic  band, 

Tergi<verse  Leader,  Consul  Grand,  *    . 

V^otary  of  Mahomet,,  and  Christ, 

As  either  to  his  mill  b^inf  s  grist. 

Of  France  exotic  Emp'roT : 

Yet  with  all  these,  one  title  more 

He  wants,  and  by  your  help  must  gainst ;   ^ 

So  make  him,  if  you  please^  ^  Saint  ; 

'Tis  but  a  smaP  desideratum ;  ^        • 

I'll  beg  you'll  go  and  consecrate  him! 

If^a'll  officiate,  I'll  e^^  «  AmoL^ 

Nowt  though  xpy  Emp'rop  kaK  a  inillion 
Of  luniet  has  gpt,  like  old  CMaUiao  ; 
'Tis  tf  ue  jv  atrai^,  ^o  i^  wMe  set 

There  is  not  found  a  gaod  ntme  yet ; 
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But/  if  the  obtiQent  you'll  ditpenae^ 
Good  niBK  he'll  get  oftioosequeoce." 

The  Pope  resists  .most  manfully  ;\  declaring  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a 
shame  (and  so  it  was)  to  crown  an  apostate,  a  spoiler  of  the  church ; 
a  *^  monopolist  in  guilt;"  and  that  he  would  as  soon  anoint  a  horse, 
a  tyger,  or  hyena.  But  Satan  stops  hinpi  short,  by  reminding  him  of 
the  Concordat^  by  means  of  which  "  Napoleon's  now  a  babe  ^ grac$^^ ' 
This  thrust  is  well  parried  by  his  Holiness,  but,  after  a  long^  contesti^ 
the  Devil  beats  the  Pope  \  and  the  latter  submits  to  repair  to  Paris, 
ai^d  to  anoint  the  Corsican,  upon  which  Satan  exclaims: 

'«  Hcf's  gone !  and,  if  he's  true  to  his  text 
I'll  make  him  consecrate  me  next." 

Slcjinis  coronal  cpiis. — After  so  many  quotations,  it  is  almost  super* 
lluous  to  observe,  that  this  poem  is  truly  Hudibrast'tc  in  humour  as  wei( 
as  in  metre',  and  that  ic  has  much  of  the  wit  and  wlHmsicality  which 
^  strongly  distinguish  all  the  productions  of  the  same  pen. 


An  Examination  of  Mr,  Dugafd  Stewart* s  Pamphlet  relative  to  the  lat^ 
Ele^on  of  a  Mathentaiical  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh^ 
*  By  One  of  theTMinisters  of  Edinburgh.     Second  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix.     8vo.  Pp.  152.    Longman  and  Co.  1806. 

IN  every  country,  the  latent  influence  of  a  Professor  in  a  Uni* 
versity^,  must  always  be  considerable ;  and  whatever  affed^s  the  dig- 
aity  or'purfty  of  his  charader  and  office,  must  also  immediatery  afteA 
that  branch  of  juvenile  society  over  which  he  presides.  This  is  a  nc-r 
cessary  consequence  of  the  very  naturb  of  instruction,  and  of  the  con-* 
atitution  of  the  human  mind.  The  sentiments  of  a  professor,  whethey 
free*  or  bound  down  to  every  word  and  letter,  as  in  some  Catholip 
countries,  must  always  have  an  effefl  on  every  one  of  his  pupils,  al- 
though ic  may  not  be  precisely  that  which  is  wished  or  designed*  To  this 
there  is  no  exception.  In  some  instances,  repeated  mpral  lessons  will 
induce  scepticism  ;  in  others,  the  appearance  of  libertinism  but  endear« 
virtue:  some  by  instru£lion  becpme  indocile,  others  increase  in  capat 
city  in  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  new  objedis  presented  to 
iheir  minds— in  all,  self-evident  effedls  are  produced.  In  general, 
however,  the  beneficial  eiFe£ls  are  great,  in  proportion  to  the  talenu 
and  just  principles  of  the  teacher ;  and  it  is  the  bpunden  duty  of  all 
parents  and  guardians,  before  delegating  the  education  of  youth  to 
Odasters  or  professprs,  to  well  ascertain  the  religious  and  moral  red^jr 
(ude,  and  the  talents  of  such. men.  The  latter  qualification  merits  th* 
most  serious  consideration,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  incapacity  and 
feeble  judgment  are  not  more  injurious^  especially  in  a  university,  tham 
lalents  united  with  false  principles.  Weakness  affects  tV  feelinga, 
false  judgment  the  reasouj  of  ihc  former  wp  ^re  {be  psssive  slaves,  <4 
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the  latter  only  sometimes  the  <lu|»s.  We  therefore  leave  it  to  tlic 
judgment  of  our  rea<lcrt,  and  those  concerned,  to  determine,  whether 
the  manifest  weakness  and  metaphysical  imbecility  of  this  Professor,  of 
Moral  Philosopliv,  he  less  pernicious  than  the  well-known  haughty 
scepticism  of  the'iiewly-cleftecl  Mathematical  Professor. 

Jt  appears,  thai  the  Ministers  of  Edinhargh  originally  intended  (a  re- 
solution \\c  cannot  approve)  to  suffer  Mr.  Stewart  quietly  to  enjoy  his 
faflitious  ovation,  till  •*  the  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  his  pam- 
phlet, revised  ai.d  enlarged  by  himself,  after  the  question  relative  to 
Mr.  Leslie  had  been  put  to  rest  by  the  General  Assembly,"  aroused 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  not  onfy  to  themselves,  but  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  have  now  performed  this  task,  in  a  manner  and  spirit  that 
leave  us  with  i:nprcssions  of  the  probity  and  talents  af  the  ten  ministers 
who  compose  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  very  different  from  whatth« 

fartial  flimsy  declamations  of  Mr.  Stewart  have  endeavoured  to  excite« 
hdecd,  this  Professor  now  stands  convifled,  not  only  of  "gross  mis* 
representations  of  fadV,"  but  of  malignity,  silliness,  and  absolute  inca* 
pacity  of  metapliysical  disq(uisirion.  The  Examination  is  divided  into 
,  six  seflions,  consisting  of,  Remarks  upon  a  Paper  of  the  Senatus  Aca-^ 
'  demicus  ;  Reply  to  the  Argument  against  the  appbintn)ent  of  Ministers 
to  Professorial  Chairs ;  Examination  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Historical  Fads ; 
Review  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Defence  of  Mr.  Leslie's  DoQrine  of  Causa- 
lion  ;  Answer  to  the  Charge  of  Atheistical  Dodlrine^,  brought  against 
the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  who  opposed  Mr.  Leslie's  appointment, 
on  account  of  their  use  of  the  words  necessary  connexion  \  and  Miscella- 
neous Observations,    in  reply  to  Mr.  Stewart's  concluding  remarks. 

The  remarks  on  the  cynical  paper  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  disco*, 
▼er  much  shiendncss,  candour,  and  mo«leration,  truly  becoming  in 
'therlcricalchnra(9cr.  On  the  vacancy  of  one  of  the  Chairs  in  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Prtsbyteryof  Edinburgh,  conscious  of  the  alarming  in- 
•  crease ot  infidel. tv  which  threatens  to  annihilate  all  sound  philosophy  in 
that  city,  in  virtue  of  the  law,  modestly  intimated  to  the  Reverend 
Principal,  the  ncc(  ssliy  of  adhering,  at  fhe  present  crisis,  to  the  religi- 
ous constitution  of  iIjc  country,  as  it  related  to  the  subscription  of  the 
Confession  of  Faiih  before  that  reverend  body:  To  this  very  mode- 
rate and  very  jnst  (because  authorized  by  A(5l  of  Parliament  as  well  as  « 
ancient  usage)  intimatiou,  the  ^enrdus  Academicus  replied  in  terms  of 
affe£tcd  submi«iS]on,  in<icrd,  but  mixed  with  sarcasms,  indignant  in- 
ve<5\ive,  Jind  expressions  of  wo*)nded  pride  and  ill-nature,  that  would 
do  little  honour  to  an  obscure  illitcrare  individual,  still  less  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  solemn  ac^  of  a  university.  The  only  argument  used  by 
this  Semtui  for  not  signing  l\\c  formula  as  the  lawdirciSs,  was,  that  ic 
had  not  been  done  these  fifty  yeafs !  Such  futilities,  and  other  incon- 
sistencies, are  very  calmly  and  ably  refuted  by  the  Rev.  IJr.  Inglls, 
the  reputed  author  of  this  Examination.  The  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh very  laudably  fulfilled  the  duty  of  their  office,  one  of  the  most 
sacted  trusts  ever  exercised  by  mcni  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland, In  * 
requiring  the  Professors  in  the  Uiyvcrsity  to  subscribe  to  the  Confes- 
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«ion  of  Faitb  in  their. presence";  and  tjie  PfofessoR  vjaortA  tht  ilk 
,natQred  accasaribn  of  '^  motives  too  bad  4o  i)ie^avowed  V\  Bur»  say^ 
Dr.  tnglis,  the  true,  reason  why  the  Presbyrerv  only:  suggested  cfani. 
propriety  of  the  subscription  instead  of  ceminandiiig  it,  was  *<a  d^^ 
stre,  however  much  it  has  been  mistaken,  to  treat  the  members  <if 
the  University  like;<iu/«mM."     VVhat  misplaced  complaisance  1 

The  arguments  in  reply  to  die  obje£lions  against  the  appointmeat 
<)f  (officiating)  ministers  to  Chairs  in  tl^e  University,  ar^  treated  ^itti 
very  considerable  address.  Without  any  low  personal  abuse,  th^ 
are  conceived  witK  perspicuity,  and  expre^ed  in  a  tone  of  dry  huniour, 
.which  rather  excites  the  risible  than  the  iodignant  feelings,  and  ,w.hicli 
places  the  talents  and  the  Writings  of  the  two  learned  Protessors,  Stewi^fC 
and  Play  fair,  in  a  point,  of  view  not  very  honourable  to  them,  nor  inte* 
rffsting  to  the  University  'in  which  they  are  teachers.  Strong  indio^ 
tions  are  given  of  Mr.  Stewart's  anti-ecclesiastical  bias»  in  his  UIm^ 
ribus  concealment  of  the  names  and  correspondence  of  all  the.  late  Dr^ 
Rqbertson's  clerical  friends,  as  well  as  his  unjustifiable  opposition  to  the 
dedlion  of  Mr.  Macknight,  whose  great  abilities  he  relui^antly  ac* 
knowledges  in  the  double  capacity  of  Deputy-Professor  to  #wi^  classes^ 
•Greek  and  Natural  Philosophy.  A  hint,  taken  from  Robison's.  Proofs 
of  a  Conspiracy,  on  the  exclusion  of  clergymen  from  University  Chairs, 
is  given  to  Mr.  Stewart.  This  would  be  a  very  exceptionable  rogde  of 
proceeding,  were  it  not  notorious  that  scepticism  has  inore  votaries  ta 

''  Edinburgh  than  in  all  the  other  universities  m  the  uiTited'  kingdoot; 
and  unless  Mr.  Stewart  will  suppose  this  efFedt  without  a  cause,  either 
th6  principles  or  talents  (for  ignorance  is  the  generator  of  infidelity)  of 
the  Morality  Professor  must  be  direiSlly  implicated.  This  isa  fa£t  which 
neither  Professor  Stewart  nor  Playfair  can  deny,  and  Professor  Le^tie 
is  proud  of  it.  it  is  with  great  justice,  therefore,  that  the  Presbytery 
observes,  that  *^  there  is  at  present  more  than  enough  [infidelity]  in 
the  general  stare  of  the  literature  of  our  own  country  [Scodand],  to 
make  every  friend  of  religion  bethink  himself."  By  exposing  and  de* 
veloping  the  progress  of  infidelity,  and  the  plans  of  infidel^  the  Minis* 
-ters  of  Edinburgh  will  have  efFe<Sled  a  most  important  service^  not  only 
<to  their  own  University  and  to  their  country,  but  to  the  whole  civilize* 
workl.  The  question  of  expediency  relative  to  clergymen  occupying 
academical  stations,  is  ably  discussed ;  the  angry  charge  of  combination 
satisfaflorily  refuted,  and  the  subjedi  placed  nearly  in  its  true  point  of 
view,  namely,  that  the  functions  of  a  minister  should  not  disqualify 
him,  provided  his  knowledge  and  talents  were  otherwise  suAcienty 
for  fiUing  a  university  chair.  , 

Our  author**  "  Examination  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Historical  Fa£ls  re- 
lative to  Mr.  Leslie's  Eledtion,''  is  managed  with  a  candour  and  ad« 
.dress  whi<:h  must  unqoestionaUy  injure  that  Professor's  hitherto  fair  re- 
pncatioa  of  veracity  add  talents,  for  both  are  here  rendered  very  equt»» 
vocaL    It  is  solemnly  declared,^  that  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  did 

,  not  <«  unite  their  endeavours;  to  promote  the  views  of  Mr.  Macknight^ 

nor  did  they  give  hi(n  their  united  counsel  againsl  resigning  his  e<xte- 
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mtcteil^shtffM^'  as  faliely  stated  bjr  Mr.  Stewart.  This  doc{naCi0B 
is  supported  Dy  an  appeal  M  fads*  by  tkeir  not  attempting  to  inflacnoe 
#ie  votes^of  the  isembers  of  the  Tow4i.Coonctt»  and  by  thetr  TcAuing 
J^foRnat  recomm^ndatkm  o€  Mr.  Mackntght.  Many  o£ Mr.  Stew- 
^f s  sitpfmd  fa^s  are  denominated*  wiih  much  truth,  **  propositions 
which  carry  their  falsehood  in  gremky  A  bolder  defiance  is  given  lo 
4lkt  ignobk  allegation  of  ^*  obscure  insinuations  to  the  disadvantage  of 
'Mr.  Leslie's  chars£lcr  and  principles,  being  secretly  czrcnlatoL*' 
"There  is  perhaps  no  inslance,  even  in  the  turbulent  times  of  die  Re- 
'Ibrmation,  or  of  Puritanism,  of  a  university  professor  writing  a  pam- 
^phlet,  the  leading  fadte  of  which  are  all  so  deliberateiy  and  distifidljr 
befitted,  as  in  this  of  Professor  Stevtrart. 

The  "  Review  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Defence  of  Mr«  Leslie's  DoArioe 
^f  Causation,"  although  evidently  much  inferior  to  that  of  Price  oil 
^-Morah,  is  yet  sufiicfently  correA  and  perspicuous  to  prove,  that  this  in- 
consistent puerile  ebullition  ofpossion  could  never  fall  from  tl>e  pen  of  a  read 
metaphysician  ;  and  that  Professor  Stewart  is  unequivocally  either  igao- 
VMit  or  incapable  of  comprehending  the  first  pritKiples  of  his  professioo. 
'The  praxes  of  originality,  bestowed  by  Professors  Leslie  and  Stewait 
*n  Air.  fume's  Views  of  Causation,  arc  demonstrated  to  be  mere  effii- 
siofis  of  the  imagination,  by  some  person  who  had  never  read  the  Esitif 
'm  Necessary  CormestUn^  m  which  that  writer,  in  his  usual  manner^ 
seems  to  sneer  at  those  who  resolve  all  causes  into  volitions  of  thr 
Divine  Will.  <«  fiat  though  Mr.  Hume,"  says  Dr.  Inglis,  *'  was 
fiot,  by  any  means,  ^t  first  who  denied  efficiency  in  wlut  is  merely 
pliysical,  Dr.  Reid  very  justly  observes,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
called  in  question  l//tff  whatever  begins  to  exists  must  have  a  cause  \  and 
Mr.  Leslie,  we  find,  pronounces  him  to  be  iht  first  *  who  has  treated 
pi  causation  in  a  truly  philosophic  manner.''  Thus,  accordiiq;  to 
Hume,  and  his  disciple  Leslie,  things  either  came  by  chance^  or  are 
^terrMU!  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  Postscript,  has  unluckily  quoted  anodier 
atlheistical  dogma  of  his  friend  Leslie.  *'  The  various  hypotheses  which 
have  amused  the  phitosopiiic  world,  derive  their  origin  from  the  early 
and  iffveteratc  prejudice^  that  all  metien  is  caused  by  impulse**  The 
^akest  reasoner,  not  even  Mr.  Stewart  himself*  will  here  attempt  to 
•quibl^te,  or  suppose  a  distin£lion  between  m^enta)  and  physical  imfH^se; 
and  if  it  be  otily  an  ^  early  and  inveterate  prejudice,"  it  follows,  that 
matter,  and  motion  must  have  been,  as  ^  we  never  have  any  idea  of 
the  connexion  between  cause  and  effedi,"  ekhi&v  accidental  cur  eterwedi 
.Such  IS  dit  profound  philosophy  of  our  learned  Professor  the  mathema- 
tical Humite*.     Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  ^  power  seems  a  word 


*•  Jt  ought  to  be  remembered,  perhaps,  as  boqoarabk  to  the  disante* 
-ve^edness  of  his  disciple's  admiration,  tlat  Mr.  Hume  ofiposcd  msshrmi^. 
''ticsA  ducassions,  and  endeavoured  to  thxow  contempt  on  the  validity  of 
thfii:  xesalts ;  but  Mr.  Leslie  can  readily  forgive  that,  for  the  merit  «f 
^ying  ridicukd  wba:t  he  calls  <<  rdigious  pc^uducei/'  tk$$  i»,  abdUef  in 
UKtKM^<^^pI«s  of  Christianity  i— Re  v^ 

absolutdj 
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sibsolutely  without  any  meaning;^'  and  hh  disciple  attempts  to  prove,  thaft 
the  wotu  cause,  and  the' various  synonymous  words,  are  also  without 
any  meaning,  of  a  kind  analogous  to  pkuer.  The  following  refleflioni 
ivill  not  only  exculparethe  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  j  but  convince  every 
national  and  unprejudiced  friend  to  reh'gion  and  sound  philosophy^ 
that  this  mathematician  is  either  too  ignorant  of  the  real  import  of  words^ 
or  holds  principles  which  should  have  debarred  him  a  Professor's  Chai^ 
in  any  Christian  University. 

**  No  contrast  with  Dr.  Reid,  or  any  other  author^  can  be  necessary  fot 
illustrating  the  tendency  oi  Mr.  l«eslie's  etymological  argument^  that  cansf 
denotes  in  all  languages  oxAy  *  first  in  the  order  of  succession,*  If  neitheb 
causey  nor  any  synonymous  word^  shall  hereafter  be  understood  to  have 
any  meaning  but  that  of  antecedence-rrli  we  are  to  be  no  longer  left  in  pos- 
session of  a  word  in  any  language  to  denote  an  efficient  principle — ^shall  we^* 
indeed,  be  told,  that  this  revolution  in  language  can  have  no  eSk^  beyond 
the  department  of  the  physical  inquirer !  I'hough  deprived  of  every  word 
tfcat  woiild  express  power  or  efficiency,  we  might  possibly  continue,  for  a 
time,  to  think  of  the  Divine  B^ing  as  the  creator  'of  all  things ;  but  it  k 
too  obvious  that  we  could  no  longer  x^^ai  of  him  in  that  cbara^r^  And 
•CO  pit  an  end  to  all  communication  to  this  efieA,  between  one  miufi  and  ano.: 
-  thcr,  would  be  the  most  e£fedtual  method  that  has  enter  been  devised  for 
effacing  all  idea  or  impression  of  the  Deity  from  the  mind  of  his  rational 
effspriiig.    ^  .  ■ 

''  Much  has  been  done  to  perplex  this  subjedl,  by  confounding  two  proJ^ 
positions,  which  in  themselves  ^re  separate  and  distind :  \\&fint^  that  we 
^re  incapable  of  comprehending  the  manner  in  nuhich  potuer  operates,  soaa 
to  perceive  and  understand  the  'vinculum  which  conneds  cause  and  elfe^ ; 
the  second  J  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power  or  connexion — (in  the  language 
of  NJr.  Hume)  that  ^ potxjer  seems  a  word  absolutely  without  any  meaning' 
— ;-(and  in  that  of  Mr.  Leslie)  *  that  there  is  nothing  mijre  at  bottom  in  thtt 
relation  of  cause  and  effedl,  than  a  constant  and  in va^^le  sequence.'^  To 
r\it  first  proposition,  every  refle^ng  mind  must  dSsent ;  but  the  second  ia 
contradi^ory  to  common  sense — to  an  immediate  and  irresistible  dilate  qjf 
th^  understanding — to  every  principle  upon  Which  we  reason  and  aft  in  the 
most  common  affairs  of  life.  That  we  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
mstnner  in  which  power  operates,  is  no'more  a  reason  for  denying  its  existL 
cnce,  than  oor  incapacity  to  comprehend  the  most  ordinary  process  of  Naii. 
tare,  or  to  explain  bow  we  perceive  any  external  objeft,  iaa  reason  fer  del 
nying  tbexeaUty  of  what  our  eyes  behold.  And  were  we  no  longer  to  ae. 
knowledge  powef  or  efficiency  in  any  cause,  it  is  too  obvious  to  require 
illustration,  that  what  We  hairrbeen  accustomed  to  call  the  nfforks  of  Ooi^ 
could  no  k>n^r  afford  evidence  of  either  his  fieing  or  Attributes ;  we  could 
no  longer  feel  our  relation  to  him  as  creatures,  or  look  to  him  as  our  gre«t 
Creator.      '  .  ^ 

"  But  even  with  reference  id  physical  cvxaes,  the  dodrine  of  Mr.  Leslie 
is  untenable.  The  invisible  bonds  which  conned  events,  are  not  the  proper 
objed  of  physical  inquiry.  But  the  laws  of  human  thought  do  not  permit 
the  natural  phalosppher  to  regard  the  objefts  around  mm  as  altogether 
loose  and  uncouneded.  '  What  the  nature  of  the  connexion  is — what  thf 
power  by  which  the  change  is  effeded — or  wbfre  that  fo^UHr  nsides*^^ 
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are  subjeds  df  which  he  is  ignorant  *.  But  he  certainly  requires  more  tluuf 
'  sequence'  to  constitute  the  relation  of  cause  and  efil^d.  He  does  not  con* 
sider  day  as  the  cause  of  night,  nor  the  flux  of  the  tide  as  the  cause  of  its 
reflux,  nor  the  appearance  of  swallows  as  th^  cause  of  the  budding  of  the 
trees,  though  there  has  been  in  these,  and  a  thousand  similar  cases,  a  'con. 
'stant  and  invariable  sequence,'  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  pre. 
sent  day." 

/  These  just  observations  arc  sncccedcd.by  others,  confined  morelj 
to  some  of  Mr.  Stewart's  opinions  relating  to  those  of  Mr.  Hume  ;  and 
although  the  Ministers  have  treated  hirn  ^iih  great  mildness,  perhaps 
from  a  wish  not  to  injure  the  reputation  of  their  University,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  in  future,  many  of  his  pupils  would  laugh  in  his 
face,  and  that  he  would  eventually  be  obliged  to  resit^n  his  Chair  for 
absolute  iiVibecility.'  Mr.  Stewart  asserts,  **  that  the  fallacy  of  this  part 
(Essay  on  Necessary  Connexion)  of  Mr.  Hume's  system,  docs  not  lie 
in  his  premises,  but  in  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  them.'^ 
To  prove  this  he  says,  that  Mr.  Locke's  theory  (the  exclusive  percept 
tion  of  ideas  by  sensation  and  consciousness)  is  the  ^*/riii"  which  con* 
nefts  Mr.  Hume's  premises  witli  his  conclusion  !  Truly,  Mr,  Profcs- 
^sor,  if  you  can  ouly  forge  Mr  Locke's  philosophy  into  /inis^  to  coo- 
nt€i  Mr.  Hume's  conceits  together,  it  were  much  better  for  you  to  de* 
vote  yonr  stupendous  talents  ro  the  constra£liun  of  ropes  of  sand,  to 
hang  jw/r  atheistical  Ministers  of  Edinburgh!  ,Jt  would  be  insultine 
the  good  sense  of  our  readers  to  make  anj^  observatibm  on  sucE 
Tiabblrngs. 

It  is  well  known  that  Hume,  after  being  disciplineil  af;nong  the  su- 
pcrficfal  French  sophists,  determined  to  write  sometlmig  new, 
without  regard  to  its  truth  or  falsehood.  He  accordingly  published 
,his  tirit  vDluir.e  of*  Essays,  and  notwithstanding  their  absurdities,  he 
acknowledges  that  they  fell  still  born  froiTi  the  press.  He,  however, 
persevered  in  the  resolution  to  assert  or  defend  any  rfiing  that  was 
coutraj-y  to  the  generally  received  opinions ;.  and  every  man  of  learn- 
ing now  knows  that  he  has  been  surpassed  by  few  writers  in  the 
fihiewdness  and  apparent  justness  of  his  conclusions ;  ^hile,  contrary 
ta  the  strange  assertion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  he  seemed  willing  that  his 
data  or  *•  premises'  sliould  rather  be  false  than  true !  k  was  his  little 
Gallicized  vanity  that  impelled  him  to  display  his  powers  in  defending 
ialse  propositions,  in  order  to  impress  a  higher  idea  of  his  mental  fa* 


■  •  No  person  ever  attempted  to  define  the  precise  nature  of  the  relation 
between  cause  and  cffeft,  yet  no  ttral  philosopher  ever  supposed  that  there 
was  no  connexion.  Mr^  Leslie  has  therefore  aiFefted  to  announce  this  ig- 
Siorance  as  k  discovery  (what  all  men  hare  ever  acknowledged),  and  to 
^seeft  the  existence  either  of  cBanee  or  fate  in  his  *  invariable  sequence.' 
Perhaps,  Were  some  of  this  philosopher's  other  discoveries  divested  of  the 
Toystical  jargon  in  which  they  arc  enveloped,  they  would  be  found  to  rest 
-Upon  nd better  b^isis, — Rev.  *     •    . 

"'••''       ^    •  '^  cohios. 
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collies.  But  It  is  ratlier  more  extraordinary,  that  Dr.  kcid  and  ihc^ 
Edinburgh  Ministers  should  have  so  tamely  ncknowledml  their  ina« 
bility  to  affix  or  define  the  idea  Which  is  designated'  by  the  term 
power.  It  is  equally  easy  to  deny  that  we  have  any  idea  of  the  will, 
or  any  other  faculty,  of  which  we  cannot  determine  the  length, 
breadth,  and  sides,  as  that  of  power.  Thrre  is,  perhaps,  no  word ' 
better  understood  and  less  improperly  used  than'this ;  and  in  every  case 
it  is  equitlly  familiar  to  the  mind,  wlieiher  we  say  mechanical  power,^ 
■which  can  be  reduced  to  arithmetical  notation,  or  menrat  power, 
which  no  material  syinhols  can  ilo  more  than  represent  its  efFeflv, 
We  cannot  define  by  what  process  the  impressions  made  on  our  organs 
of  scnfse  become  ideas,  yet  th:)t  these  arc  the  vehicles  of  atl  our  ideas  of 
external  objcfts,  Hume  and  mcst  others  have  allowed.  The  necessary 
connexion,  in  thh  case,  will  hardly  be  denied,  although  we  liave  no 
symbol  by  which  we  can  measure  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  coii- 
nexion.  ^n  like  manner  The  rapivl  succession  of  events  from  their 
causes  prfevents  us  from  being  able  to  mark  by  any  discriminating  cir* 
cumstance  the  intermediate  gradations  of  connexion  or  power.  This 
rapidity  bf  succession  must  ever  render  our  knowledge  t>f  the  con- 
nexion between  cause  and  cffefl  less  familiar,  but  not  less  certain, 
than  that  of  any  other  knowledge  in  the  art«-  and  sciences.  Know- 
ledge is  power,  said  Bacon,  with  great  propriety;  by  a  similar  me- 
taphor it  may  be  said,  that  ideas  are  powers,  in  both  expressions  the 
means  being  put  for  the  cause.  In  consequence  of  the  transitory  idea 
of,  power,  and  the  rapid  successfon  q\  its  effe^ls,  in  relation  to 
time  and  space,  it  is  not  improper  to  say,  that,  this  idea,  so  far  from 
haying  no  existence,  is  connate  with  all  our  other  ideas;  and  that,  .al-> 
though  our  perceptive  faculties  are  no  more  capable  of  estimating  it& 
daraiion,  than  our  eyes  are  of  seeing  the  motions  of  air,  its  existence 
IS  no  less  evident  to  the  mind  tlian  that  of  any  other  idea  of  rtfle£lion» 
To  deny,  therefore,  the  existence  of  an  intervenino;  influence*  be- 
tween cause  and  efte<5l,  merely  because  its  instantancity  and  the  tardy 
eflbrts  of  our  perceptive  powers,  make  us  unable  to  adequately  define 
hs  relation  to  time  and  space,  is  no  more  philosophical  than  the  bi- 
gotted  notion  of  the  Priests,  who  refused  to  believe  that  the  earth  re- 
volved on  its  own  axis,  only  because  they  never  felt  it  move  under 
their  feet,  nor  observed  their  houses  changed  from  their  original  pot» 
siiion.  '  ^ 

It  must,  indeed,  be  regretted,  that  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh, 


*  This  is  not  to  be  misinterpreted  fatalism*  The  Reverend  £xa^ 
minator  has  prudently  guarded  ^g^inst  all  abps^  of  the  Ministers'  exjpres^ 
$\oxk--^necef$arj  <onuexion^  as  implying  something  even  independent  oi-  th^ 
Diy^  Will,  by  shewing  it.s  restricted  sen^,  and  its  mutability.  To 
argttf  like  the  Professor  of  Morality^  it  were  easy,  to  deny  the  attribute 
Qi  Omnipotence,  because  God  can  do  no  wrong  j  but  that  would  not  be  |]ea« 
ftmng.— Rey, 
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J9  their  hqdahle  eflbit  to  resist  the  silly  impotatioii  of  SpiiKmsm,  bare 
sv>t  sufficiently  exposed  the  artful  scheme  of  Hume  and  his  tblbwer 
l^aliCt  to  dissemipate  the  Atheistical  do£lrine  of  chance^  which  poor 
Stewart  has  adopted,  wirbout  knowing  its  tendency.  They  have 
npbiy  asserted,  that  *  Mr,  Leslie  denied  all  such  necessary  connexion 
fa(Btween  cause  and  efFed  as  implies  an  efficient  principle  in  the  cause  ;* 
but  they  have  suffered  Professors  Stewart  and  Leslie  to  cjuibble  on  a 
sppposcd  distinction  between  physical  and  mHaphysical  causes^  as  If 
b/^th  were  not  recognized  by  a  similar  exertion  of  the  thinking  powen^ 
it  may  also  be  observed,  that  however  Mr.  Leslie  has  not  assenei) 
that  the  words  cause  and  efFefl  have  ito  meaning,  as  Hume  has  done 
respecting  power,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  be  no  connexion,  there 
.can  be  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  cause  or  cS^,  This  observa- 
tion receives  additional  confirmation  front  another  of  Mr-  Leslie's 
flogmas,  that  motion  has  not  originated  from  impulscj  and  that  conseT 
qucAtly  it  must  have  been  eternal.  We.  have  already  observed,  that 
impulse  in  this  case  cannot  be  understood  mechanically,  and  that  phy- 
sical and  metaphysical  causes  (if  the  Professor  will  allow  us  ^e 
wor4}i  are  not  really  different  ^hen  applied  to  the  universe ;  that  is^ 
qf  the  supposed  physical  pow^r  which  moves  millions  of  work)s»  we 
have  f>o  more  an  adequate  idea  than  of  the  mental  power  which  ac** 
companies  Omniscience.  On  tl^e  perspicuity  of  the  Professor's  rea- 
soning the  following  remarks  ocpur : 

'♦  Mr.  Stewart,  in  a  note,  palliates  somewhat  his  refleAions^  by  obserr. 
Jng — *  That  it  is  not  of  tTife  connexion  between  physical  causes  and  cf- 
ft^s  that  the  authors  of  this  sentence  are  speaking,'  is  manifest  from  thisj^ 
that  it  is  among  such  causes  and  efie&  alone^  that  any  thing  like  sequence 
€>r  succession  can  be  obsei-ved. ' — But  alas !  the  learned  gentkn^  has  only  be. 
come  somewhat  more  unintelligib>le.  Does  he  realty  lAean  to  say  that  theie 
ss  nothing  like  sequence  or  succession  in  the  produ^on  of  efficient  causes  I 
if  he  onty  means  that  with  respect  to  them  the  sequence  cannot  be  •h^ 
ur^edy  the  position  still  is  too  obviously  fa|ae  to  require  an  answer.  Be- 
sides he  had  no  title^  in  this  argument,  to  found  upon  what  can  or  cannot 
^  ohieT<vedy  if  the  Sequence  be  only  adnditted  to  eofht.  The  principle  opoi^ 
which  he  here  interprets  the  language  of  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  is. 
that  they  must  be  ilndcrstood  to  speak  of  the  same  causes  and  eff^b  <^ 
which  Mr.  Leslie  had  spoken  in  the  passage  of  his  book  to  which  they 
had  objeded.  But  Mr.  Leslie  had  not  restricted  his  dp^rine  to  causes  and 
eSe^s,  among  which  sequence  can  be  oh  served ;  he  had  spoken  of  causes 
jmdef^As  among  which,  ip  his  opinipn,  nothing  but  sequence  ^jr/V/i." 

To  several  other  irrelevant  arguipcnts  adduced  by  the  Professor  of 
Morality,  the  Ministers  reply,  that  hcV  maybe  expe^ed  next  to 
foinpare  an  hour  and  a  mile  together,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaiati]^ 
«ivhich  is  iwgesU  because  the  term  Ungth  is  applicable  to  both.** 
Some  severe  but  merited  personal  obsery^itions  occur  oa  Mr* 
S.*s  inisapplieation  .of  a  passage  in  Xenophon,  in  which  he  csdlsditf 
ministers  j^o/^:  h  rs  hinted  that  the  passage  was  introduced  aierely  fo^ 
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the  purpose  of  speaking  uncivilly  in  Greek.     But  ^e^qivst  pass  ovct 
jnuch  of  the   Professor*s  grave  verbiage,  ydepdl,  PMHcshhy  if  ifir 
Ifuman  Mind^  in  order  to  cite  a  nott  ro  rhis  eAanirbafk>n»  mat  plaqes 
the  principles  and  the  charadter  of  Mr.  Leslie  in  a  point  df  vieW  ia 
'  vhich  we  apprehend  that  few  Christians  would  wish  to  be  seen.     It 
appears  that  Mr.  Leslie,  ever  zealous  to  propagate  the  opinions  of  hit 
great  master^  commiinicaied  a  nofe  to  the  translator  oi  ZAtUr^s  iMkti 
Jo  a  Qfrman /^rincesSf  which  was  of  course    inserted  in   that  ^'oricj, 
eulogiziitg  this  same  »*  Essay  on  Necessary  Connexion,"  by  Hume* 
Mr»  Stewart,  our  modern  knigHt-errant  of  **  persecuted  science,"  eager*'. 
It  seised  the  occasion  oif  publishing  that  note  as  coming  from  a^v, . 
X)o£lor,  in  confirmation  of  his  friend^s  opinion.     Unluckily^  how- 
ever,  Mr.  Leslie,  with   that  charafleristic   spirit  of  friendship  and- 
good   faith  which  prevail  among   infidels,  betrayed  his  champion's, 
cause,  ami  ingenuously  avowed  himself  the  writer  of  the  note  in  ques«  , 
tjon!     Our  poor  stater  of  fai^Js^   dWd^i  fallacies^   \h\ii  ^*  left  in  the 
Iwrcff^  (as  his  country  proverb  expresses  it)  by  the  loss  of  this  glitter* 
lag  helmet,  was  reduced  to  the  dire  necessity  of  retracing  his  error 
in  a  Postscript!     On  that  man's  principle  who  coul(i  in  this  manner' 
suffer  bi$  zealous  friend  and  supporter  to  betray  himself  before  the 
public ;  or,  if  unknowingly  committed,  could  thus  voluntarily  expose 
the  deception  first  to  his  opponents,  we  shall  make  no  remarks.     Tha 
Ministers  of  Edmburgh  conclude  their  examination  with  some  misceU 
laneovs  observations,  whjch  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  equally, 
defedlivc,  whether  as  an. historian,  or  as  a  moral  philosopher*  /  . 

From  several  well-guarded  hints  in  this  excellent  Examination,  it 
IS  un<juesttonable  that  the  ministers  have  been  very  conscious  of  the 
alarmihg  progress  of  disbelief  in  religion  among  the  students,  and 
perhaps  members,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Opinions  art^ 
more  difficult  to  substantiate  by  legal  evidence  than  aAions^  aad  Mr^ 
Leslie,  from  what  he  will  perhaps  call  prejudices  of  eduipatioi^,  might 
t>e  somewhat  shocked  at  the  declaration  ot  Atheism>  vrhile  he  did  no^ 
liesitate  to  mock  as  fools  all  the  real  philosophers  in  London,  who  wera 
old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  and  reverence-lhe  principles  of  Chris* 
tianity.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  this  very  laudable  effort  (we  ftlludi; 
to  the  discussion  of  the  metapl^ysical  question  onlyj  of  the  Eclinbl)rgi| 
Ministers,  will  have  the  very  desirable  effect  of  bringing  to  notice, 
and  exposing  to  contempt,  the  vain,  superficial  effusions  of  scep- 
uctt  ekher  by  tlieir  own  writings^  or  chose  of  mqre  able  metaphystciam. 
Although  they  sometimes  evince  more  honesty  than  profundiry)  yef 
they  uniforody  display  much  greater  powers  of  logical  reasdifainet 
much  more  comprehensive  views  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  mudi 
snore  genuine  liberality  and  accuracy  of  expression^  than  can  be  foun4 
ii  the  mtilignant  inve^ives, ,  and  h;iughtjr,  incoherdnrdectemajioiis 
tf  Pr6ftssors  Scewaft,  Playfair,  and  ]Leslie^  cir  perha^  ^veu  }t|  ifip 
J>Olt*i»ing  rtietaphysicaj  P)^.  R 

•  ^'         »  ."••  *         *.^.^ 
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Postscript  to  Mr.  Siewart^s  Short  Statement  jf  Fads  relatlvt  to  the 
Ele^on  of  Professor  Leslie^     fVith  an  Jppendix,  consisting  fhiefty 
of  Extradsfrom  the  Records  of  the  Unhcrsity^  and  from  tk^se  jf  ' 
the  City  of  Edinburgh.     Pp.  48.     8vo.  js."    CadcH.  i8q6. 

^R.  STEWART  is  very  angry,  nay  furious,  that  the  Ministers 
^  of  Edinburgh,  who  afc   not   "  known    in   the  Refuhiic  of 

etters,"  should  presume  to  refute  his  false  arguments,  apd  expose  hi$ 
in  is -statement  of  h&%\  or,  indeed,  that  they  would  dare  to  withhold 
implicit  faith  from  the  professorial  diflates  of  a  pedagogue,     3uch  is 
the  style  in  which  he  has  thought  pro|>er  to  reply  to  the  very  candid 
and  philosophical  Examination  of  his  Statement.     After  calling  the 
ft^vcrend  Principal,   Dr.  Baird  (one  of  those   testy   Ministers,  who 
**  hofd  themselves  ready  to  answer  for  the  fa6ls  and  doflrine  of  their 
Examination,")  a  silly,  useless  body,  "  the  tool  of  an  ecclesiastical 
junto,"  he  menaces  him  •for  disturbing  *'  those  liberal  and  tranqail 
pursuits"  of  a  Professor,  and  ()oldly  asserts,  tl\at  he  "  has  a  right  tocx- 
ycGn  and  to  demand^  that  he  (the  Principal  \)  will  no  longer  interfere  !** 
All  these  frantic,   abusive  menaces  are  uttered,  merely  because  the 
"Worthy  Principal  acknowledged   his  belief  in  the  fa£ls  and  doArine 
of  the  Examination.     Yet  our  polite  PrcJfessor,  who  "  possesses  the 
liberality  of  a  scholar,  and  the  feelings  of  a  eeiuleman,"  expe£b  that 
feaders  "  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  dispute,"  will  take  **  his 
decided  convjd^ion"  against  the  Ministers'  •*  bare  assertion  !"  Modest 
enough,  Mr.  Stewart!   (turpia  quid  referam  vana  mendatia  lingua). 
iNo  notice  h  taken  of  the  metaphysical  question,  nor  of  the  real  prin- 
ciples of  Professor  Leslie ;  nor  has  Mr.  S.  offered  us  any  thing  but  a 
lew  literary  bravoes.     It  is  principles  only  that   interest  those  at  a 
eSstancty   and  not  long  academical  records,  which  may  tend  to  exte- 
nuate, but  most  assuredly  not  to  exculpate  his   misrepresentations, 
irite  Professor  somewhat  rdu(9anfly  acknowledges  his  being  duped 
by  the  note  to  the  Translation  of  Eulcr^s  Letters ;  but  at  page  33,  4| 
confession  xx:curs,  respeAing  his  base  suspicions  of  Dr.  Grieve,  which, 
joined  to  the  unwarrantable  abuse  of  Dr.  Baird,  ^n£lions  the  gener^ 

conclusion  of  the  public,  that  ^*  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's  Postscript  does 

tie  honour  either  to  his  head  or  heart." 

Letter  to  the  jtuthar  of  tht  Examination  of  Professor  Stowart^r  Si^i 
Stateptent  of  Faffs.  With  an  Jppendix.  By  John  Playfair»  A.M. 
Professor  of  N-atural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Pp.  ii7.^vo.     Cadcll.  1806. 

'?L.  PLAYFAIR  direfls  his  ^tt:^ck  in  this  Letter  solely  to 
^  the  condufi  of  the  Ministers;    ^nA    it  must  be   acknow- 

edg^  that  his  vituperative  rhetoric  is.  much  fnore  shrewd,  nu)ie 
personal,  and  also  much  more  dogmaticat,  than  that  *bP  his  twe^ 
foadjiitprs  ia  this  ^*  grand  cs^usc."    it  is  a  singular  effort  to  affix  to 
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everjr.vord  aiid  letter,  every  thought  and  a£lioo,  the  inostbase,  the 
mosc  atrocious,  and  tatanical  designs  that  can  be  conceived  by  man  ;  and 
d;ispUy8>such  a  spirit  as  all  men  must  ever  deprecate,  and  every  good 
mind  deplore.  In  abusive  egotistical  dogmatism,  delivered  in  a  (one  of 
contempt  and  shameless  effrontery,  with  all  the  contidence  of  a  ma- 
ihematical  demonstration,  this  Professor  confessedly  stands  unrivalied* 
"We  shall  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  this  Letter: 

'^  If  your  Examination  of  Professor  Stewart's  Statement  of  Fadls  had 
<:ome  forth  without  any  other  support  than  its  intrinsic  merits  it  is  pro. 
hable  that  none  of  those  against  whom  its  argument  or  its  abuse  is  dire^^ 
ed^  would  have  thought  that  \t  deserved  a  reply.  A  coarse  and  illiberal 
invedive,  supported  by  weak  argument^  or  incorre^  assertion,  and  Elled 
H^ith  injurious,  but  unfounded  insinuation^,  might  have  been  left  to  perish 
b;^  Kiatural  decay,  and  would  have  quietly  dropped  into  oblivion^  without 
Qishonpuring  its  author,  or  hurting  his  opponents.  But,  as  an  apology 
fpr  the  time  I  am  to  employ  in  repelling  an  unhandsome  attack,  which, 
ixad  it  come  from  any  other  quarter,  Isho^ild  have  felt  myself,  not  merely 
left  at  liberty,  but  boun4  in  duty^  to  despise.'' 

■  The  Professor,  after  acknowledging  that  he  had  *^ forgotten^*  many 
of  those  who  are  well  versed  in  mathematical  science  among  the  Scots 
Plergy,  observes :  * 

''  I  have  thrown  into  a  note  some  remarks  on  this  subje^l,  that  are  not, 
.  perhaps,  unwprthy  of  the  public  attention;  and  I  shall  give  you  no  far^ 
ther  trouble  concerning  it,  except  to  oflfer  you  an  advicty  which  you  ought 
not  to  d^pise,  though  it  come  from  one  whom  you  have  taken  much  pains 
to  make  your  enemy  2 — ^When  you  and  the  nine  Reverend  Gentlemto,  your 
-brethren,  are  disposed  to  give  a  ledlure  on  the  history  of  the  mathematics, 
do  not  chuse  a  Professor  of  that  science  for  your  pupil ;  you  oiay  &nd 
others  who  will  listen  to  you  with  more  gravity  and  submission !  (P.  2^). 
Indeed,  I  must  say,  that  you  have  not  been  at  all  fortunate  in  your 
attempts  at  philosophical  speculation  in  the  course  of  this  controversy • 
First,  you  would  be  metaphysicians,  and  you  narrowly  escaped  the  im- 
putation of  Atheism ;  you  would  now  give  us  a  specimen  of  your  skill 
in  the  method  of  experiment  and  indudion,  and  you  immediately  fall  m 
with  the  maxims  of  revolutionary  politics.  If  this  be  a  preparation  for 
the  exercise  of  your  superintending  and  censorial  power  over  the  University,* 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  your  coup  d'essai  has  been  singularly  inauspi- 
cious. What  a  striking  lesson  of  humility  1  how  strongly  does  your  con, 
duA  enforce  the  precept— J^«^^  »^/,  that  ye  be  not  judged.*' 

This  IS  the  retort  courteous.  Speaking  of  the  suppression  of  Mr, 
Leslie's  Letter  to  Dr.  Hunter,  It  is  alleged,  that  their  conduct 

ff  Is  such  as  mieht  be  expeded  from  art/ul  and  designing  men,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  relieion,  were  seeking  only  to  gratify  their  priyate 
resentments*,  and  might  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  suppress 


♦  Why  resentments  f  To  Suppose  that  men  are  aftuated  by  resentment^ 
before  that  they  have  received  any  offence,  is  rather  an  Hibernian  argument. 
This  16  one  of  the  pakiy  instances  of  the  W4nt  of  that  ^«  charity  whie^ 
thinketh  noeyil."-^RBY, 
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the  letter  in  ^estidnj  from  niece  ptiafipkB  of.  bostittti'  to.  tbe  ^BtiMir* 

(P*  4.7).  Indced^dtd  I  poasefis  those  powers  of  eloquent  dfc.kimatiop>  so 
foreign  to  my  h«ibics  and  prole^loo ;  could  I  dire^^  against  you  and  yoin 
colleagues  all  the  artil^ry  of  Greek  or  Roman  oratory ;  deeply  as  I  feel 
y>our injustice,  and  indignantly /is  I  could  spurn  from  me  both  the  acci^a, 
tion  and  its  authors,  1  would  abstain  from  such  vengeance,  and  would 
conaider  the  occasion  as  too  serious  for  the  employment  of  any  other  part 
than  a  simple  narration  of  fa^h  *.  I  wish  for  no  other  sentence  than  that 
which,  after  an  impartial  examination,  the  voiee  of  the  jmblic  shall  pro- 
nounce." fP.  62).  "On  the  subjefl  of  your  itietaphysical  argument,  a) 
managed  eith^  in  the  General  Assembly,  or  iiv  your  Examination,  I  hay© 
no  desire  wliatever  to  enter.  The  opinioiis  entertained  by  men  ubmm* 
$i ruffed  in  phytics^  concerning  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  conoeAing  prin- 
ciples of  the  universe,  can  have  no  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  studied  these  subjefts  in  the  schools  of  arithmetic  and  geonKtry. 
There  is  little  reason  to  think  that  you  have  due  preparation  for  a  branch 
of  metaj^ysics,  which  ought,  more  than  any  other,  to  be  preceded  by  a 
useful  study  of  natural  phik)so|>hy. — You  have  promulgated  a  do<6lrtne  of 
your  own  ;  a  doArine  hard  to  be  understood,  and  to  which  dificrcnt  inter, 
pretations  have  been  given.  Of  these  the  nwst  favoural))e  seems  to  be, 
that  it  is  something  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  an  identical  proposition 
which  nobody  enjer  denied  \,  Into  this  sel^sh,  vain,  and  discordant  system, 
you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  drawn,  because  you,  and  a  few  more  of 
your  brethren,  who  have  ru)  pretensions  to  know  any  thing  of  Algebra  or 
geometrv,  have  not  been  suffered  to  didate  to  the  legal  patrons  of  the 
University,  in  the  choice  of  a  Mathematical  Ptofessor." 

Our  learned  algebraUt  and  geometrician,  after  connpHcYienliiig  tbe 
.  Ministers  with  the  epithets  bigotry,  ignorance,  prejudice)  selfi^neas, 
£ai€lioiM,  &c.  afnd  gravely  replying  to  their  argoments,  by  simply  call- 
ing them  "  inapplicable,"  ctiodestly  ol)scrvcs:  ••  I  cannot  say,  that 
J  have*  gone'thfough  all  your  cavils':  I  have  found  the  task  sufEciently 
irksome  to  <5onsrder  the  most  mrrterfal ;  but  of  these  I  affirm,  that 
ihis  Lefter,  taken  in  conjundtion  with  the  documents  publish^  in 
Mr.  Stewart's  Postscript,  contains  a  full  refutatlm  //" 

From  the  preceding  extrafls  ana  remarks,  our  readers  may  Judge 
pf  the  present  state  of  this  controversy,  which  involves  both  relq^ioo 
a(nd  philosophy.  On  such  a  subject  \i  Is  painful  to  observe  the  general 
ascendancy  of  the  mjilignant  passions,  and  such  feeble  eibrts  of  reason 
px  sound  philosophy.  If  the  Ministers  of  Edlnburgbi  as  seems  vaatL 
probable,  l^il  the  most  f<  decided  ^nvi£tion,''  that  Mr.  Leslie  did 

&  Has  tlie  letter- wthci'  really  abstained  from  vengeance,  and  riven 
M  simple  narrarJon  of  fadls  I    Let  the  reader  judge  from  these  extrafts, — 

r  *«  W'  pftssiDic  uiat  I  lie  iearneci  Jrrorcssor  periec^y  mnwCveaitck^  Mm 
import  of  his  ews  irords»>  or  tliose  t^f  his  &ieii4  LesUe  I  If  iU»  be  a  spe« 
ptmsR  of  the  raathomatiickn's  Hietapfaysics,  m»y  not  ifae  Mids»s  lefOff 
(II  ^  QWB  ffpfds— «*  ^  cgpfoind^ovf  fof  ^ouf  AJgebtn."^-**? r 
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ttstfceK^vtt  tothodoftriMil  of  Chriittaimy,  but  of  which  diey  oookl 
nor  easily  procure  legal  Qvvlenco»  <chen  all  Mr.  Playfair*s  accusariom 
»re  null ;  but  if  chey  supposed  Mi\  Leslie  to  have  Chrbtian  faith,  ia 
this  case  their  condoA  has  been  illiberal  and  fafiiotis.  «\As  to  Mr. 
JLeslie,  no  person  can  doubt  of  hit  mathematical  abilities,  to  execute 
th«  oflke  of  Professor  mschamcallj  (these  high^^iuinded  geometricians 
must  pardon  this  appelblioo,  until  tl^at  they  show  themselves  less  the 
slaves  of  their  passions)  ;  but  bad  he  less  vanity^  and  more  ^knowledge 
;ttid  sound  philosophy,  co  fix  a  convi£lion  ia  his  mind,  of  the  g^eat 
tx\iths  of  religion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  be  would  fulfil  the 
important  duty  of  Professor  much  vaoxtratipJialiy,  Professor  Piav* 
fair  declaims  much  on  the  ^eal  which  he  has  evinced  never  to  sayanf 
t^ng  agmnst  rtlipQn  \  but  in  the  true  spirit  which  animates  his  Letter, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  does  mt  himseif  btlitvt  any  thin<;of  revel»« 
^00 1  It  is,  at  least,  singular,  that  he  shoukl  not  ueclare  his  belief,  when 
he  appears  tQ  smart  under  tlie  accusation  of  irreiigiqn.  Should  this 
causatiott-conQ-oversy,  as  wc  have  before  remarked,  ten<I  to  expose 
Uieweak>  perverse,  and  superficial  minds  of  Infidels  and  Deists^  the- 
Ecclesiastical  JDeccmvirate  of  Edinburgh  will'  be: immortalized  in  tl)e 
^ratdful  bosom  of  posterity. 

JLettefsfrom  Paraguay',  describing  ffn  Settlements  of  Monte-Video  and 
Buenos  Ayres^  the  Presidencies  of  Rioja  Minor,  jNombre  de  Dios,  St: 
A4^  and  St.  yphn^  ^c,  Wr, ;  with  the  Manners,  Customs,  Reli^: 
giotis  Ceremonies,  t^e^  of  tie  Inhabitifnts.  fFritten  durir^  a  Resl^ 
dence  rf  Seventeen  Months  in  thtft  Country.  By  Jdhn  Constance 
Davie,  Esq>     8vo.     Pf.  300.     5s.     Robinson.     1805. 

THE  Editor  of  this  volume  informs  us,  that  xht  author  isa  geiick<« 
man  of  (iberal  education,  and  of  considerable  propeny,  who* 
being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  connubial  happiness,  left  his  native 
fcountry,  in  order  to  relieve  theclistressot  his  mind  ;  and,  afterhis arrival 
at  New  York,  began  a  corresppndence  vyitb  a  near  Telation,  a  gentlC'^ 
man.  of  Somersetshire.  When  he  had  been  a  short  tio^e  in  NoFthf 
America,  he  formed  a  sudden  resolution  qf  undertaking  a  trading 
voyage  to  Botany  Bay.  Qverpken  by  a  violent  storm,  the  captain  wotp 
wnder  the  necessity  of  seekiqg  refuge  ii|  the  river  Plata.  Ttfcey.reacJli 
fd  Monte-Video  in  safety  \  apd  from  thence  proceeded  to  £ueno| 
Ayres,  where  Mr.  Pavie  was  sei^d  vvich  a  violent  disorder,,  with' 
wniqh  £urop«:ans  are  generally  attacked  on  their  first  arrival  in  Sonthi 
yVmerica.  It  ;ifFe£ted  his  brain^  and  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  that 
bis  life  was  despaired  of  ^  he  W2(s  then  placed  in  the  convent  of  St. 
pominicj  am)  the  ship  sailed  without  him.  By  the  kindness  and'at* 
teotion  of  tbci  monks^  he  was  at  length  restored  to  his  senses,  and' to 
health.  Hfs  attendance  at  mass  led  the  fathers  of  the  convent  to  be- 
fieve  that  he  was  a  good  Catholic ;  and|  wishing  to  know  more  of 
the  co)mtryi  he  assumed  tfap  ilress  of  a  noviciate  |  whcju  he  was  al^. 

'  lowed 
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lowed  to  visit  in  the  town;  and,  after  some  time,  to  accompany  one  of 

che  titfhers  to  a  distant,  presidency.  He  staid  there  till  the  deatti  of 
his  companion,  when  ke  returned  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  in  May  1 798» 
Ac  this  period  his  conf*ipondence  closes.  But  the  Editor  assures  us 
that  he  went  to  Conception,  in  Chili,  where  he  was  in  1803:  he  is  at 
a  loss>  however,  to  know  whether  he  has  lose  his  life  w  an  insarrec* 
tion  of  the  natives,  or  has  heen  imprisoned  by  the  Spanisli  govemnoenty 
in  consequence  o^  the  detedlion  of  his  correspondence  ;  most  probably 
the  last  has  been  his  fate  ;*for  We  trembled  for  him,  as  we  perused  his 
Letters.  In«fac),  what  imprudence  could  exceed  that  of  a  man,  wbo, 
being  ih  a  country  whcic  he  was  viewed  witi)  an  eye  of  suspicion, 
and,  indeed,  considered  even  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  indulged  binaself  in 
the  severest  (and  certainly  the  most  just)  refledlions  on  the  tyranny,  op- 
pression, and  tolly  of  the  governmenc,  and  intru;>ced  the  Letters,  con- 
taining such  reflections,  c6  the  care  of  a  Spaniard,  who  was  to  trans- 
mit them  to  Europe  {  This  surely  must  be  deemed  the  height  of  impru- 
dence, particularly  when  we  recolledt  that  there  is  not  a  governnienron 
«atth.so  jealous  as  that  of  Spain,  with  the  solitary  exctr'^tion,  perhaps, 
q{  the  government  of  St..  Cloud. 

The  first  five  of  these  Letters  are  dated,  from  New  York,  in  No- 
vember 1796;  and  they  contain  some  remarks  which  convince  us 
that  the  writer  had  formed  a  very  ac(;urate  notion  of  the  natives  of 
that  country.  Alluding  to  the  considerable  trade  which  the  Ameri* 
cans  carry  on  with  the  East,  he  observes,  ''  AU  thi^  turns  to  a  good 
account  in  the  sura  total,  and  is  therefore  extremely  well  adapted  to 
the  mukiplying  geniuses  of  the  Americans,  whose  souls  seem  sensible 
of  nothing  but  the  pursuit  of  gaip."  Soon  after  he  says,  **>  You 
shall  hear  from  me  again  bctore  I  quit  the  bold  scenery  of 
these  northern  regions,  where  every  thing  is  gigaiKic,  save  the 
ideas  of  the  men  and  women  whose  contradled  inteliedU  have  more 
than  oiKe  excited  my  indignation,  if  not  contempt,  li  seems  to  me, 
as  if  nature,  when  forming  this  nether  world,  had  exhausted  all  her 
erasures  upon  the  inanimate  part  of  the  creation,'  and  consequendy 
had  been  obliged  ro  cobl)le  up  the  ii^iabicants  out  of  vyhat  shretis 
she  had  remaining.'*-^"  I  verily  believe  that  in  the  nriind  of  an  Ame- 
rican, the  love  of  gain  supersedes  every  other  consideration ;  they 
estimate  the  loss  of  time  by  the  same  ratio  that  fi^  which)  a  Jew  mer- 
chant counts  grains  and  carats,  when  valuing  the  finest  diamonds/* 
He  deplores,  and  very  justly,  the  loss  .  of  population  which  Irelaixl 
sustains  by  the  emigration  of  her  people  to  America,  and  he  gives 
some  advice*  the  adoption  of  which  he  thinks  might  be  serviceable  to 
thai  unfortunate  country. 

''  It  would  be  m^c)l  bett^  I  think  for  the  government  pf  Ireland  tp 
iaterfere,  and  send  thither  a  large  colony  of  enterprising  EngUshtnoiy  un. 
der  the  protedion  of  a  strong  armc^  force,  and  bring  awaj  in  their  ^te;^ 
a  mach4aiger  number  of  the  wild  Irish,  and  transplant  them  to  some 
'  '  ^'^  jcinents  abroad,  there  to  ipake  them  a  free  people^  with  leave  19 
r  pleascj  but  ^ive  tliem  at  the  saxpe  time  th^  m<iims  of  ading 
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irdl>  ^^  improyjDg.  their  idespente  fortunes,  by  ^  cultivation  of  th*. 
place  they  are  taken  to." 

In  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  however,  it  would  be  difficult,  wc 
suspe<^,  to  find  EngUshmen  enterprising ^ enough  to  establish  a  settle- 
ment in  that  country  ;  nor  aie  we  aware  to  what  other  country  ihe^ 
u^ild  Irish  could  be  sent :  we  imagine  that  the  Turks  would  not  be 
very  well  disposed  to  adaiit  them  niio  Candui,  whither  the  author  is  * 
of  opinion  they  ought  to  be  transported.  Sciil,  if  they  must  emigrate, 
it  wouldcertainly.be  better  thnt  they  should  etTiigrate  to  some  oroor 
own  settlements  than  to  auy  other  place.  Mr.  Davie  deplores  the  in* 
fatuation  of  the  Irish  in  encouraging  an  invasion  by  tlie  Preach,  the 
Success  oi  which  could  only  render  their  situation  more  wretched  and 
forlorn. 

**  Rapine  and  plunder  hftve  hitherto  been  the  chara6leristics  of  the 
French  levolationary  armies^  nor  do  their  generals  strive  to  check  the  dis. 
graceful  impulse ;  bad»  indeed,  must  that  body  of  men  be,  who  know  no 
right  but  that  given  by  the  sword,  and  acknowledge  no  laws  bat  wha^ 
themselves  impose.  If  they  do  not  speedily  meet  with  a  repulse  from  Eng- 
land, I  doubt  if  4my  other  nation  will  be  competent  ro  make  head  against 
them ;  and  woe  to  the  states  of  the  world,  should  the  balance  of  power  ever 
remain  with  France,  whose  smile  is  like  the  eye  of  a  serpent,  and  whose 
Iriendship  is  the  tear  of  the  hyena."      ,    - 

That  a  man  labouring  under  that  peculiar  distress  of  mind  which 
Mr.  Davie  suffered,  should  feel  restless,  and  experience  a  desire  td 
change  his  place  of  abo<le,  is  not»  in  the  least,  surprising*  Change  of 
scene  affords  the  best  relief  to  a  mind  so  afiefied.  This  fteljng  was 
tlie  origin  of  his  wish  to  visit  Botany  Bay;  he  ha<l  not  the  least 
thoughts  of  undertaking  a  trading  voyage,  until  the  rcpeared  solicita^  < 
lions  of  his  thrifty  American  friend,  to  unite  profit  with  pleasure, 
extorted  from  him  a  lehidant  consent  to  turn  trader.  His  account  of 
this  hicrative  adventure  is  thus  humorously  related  to  his  friend  : 

''  But  what,  you  will  ask,  is  the  nature  of  the  merchandize  by  which  I 
am  to  gain  -a  fortune  ?  Why,  thus  it  is,  my  friend :  When  a  man  com- 
mences trafficker,  he  should  first  carefully  consider  the  circumstances  of 
those  he  intends  to  trade  with.  He  should  neither  carry  wine  to  Con- 
stamtinopte,  nor  furs  to  Seringapatam,  nor  yet  should  he  turn  goldsmith  or 
wholesale  mercer  at  Port  Jackson.  I  have,  therefore,  wisely  appreciating 
the  wealth  and  respedabiiity  of  those  to  whom  I  am  going,  provided  my. 
self  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  old  clothes.  Old  clothes  I  you  cry,  with 
a  sxare  of  surprize  and  incredulity, — old  clothes !  at  the  same  time 
spelling  the  words,  as  if  to  convince  yourself  of  their  identity.  Yes,  Sir'; 
and  no  laughing  matter  either.  From  a  troublesome  custom,  which  the 
present  generation  is  hardly  enlightened  enough  to  Ihake  off,  mo^t  people 
have  an  ugly  prejudice,  that  they  must  cover  their  nakedness,  though  even 
in  a  new  colony ;  and  if  a  man  will  be  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  his  country, 
.  and  cannot  afford  new  ^d  fashionable  raiment,  he  must  be  content,  though, 
even  a  settler  of  New  South  Walesj,  with  the  kft-off  finery  of  his  b^ttera; 

and 
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imd  upon  this  mode  of  retsorang  I.  hare  fonaii  inf  osrgd.  But,  ftitlt^ 
apartj  I  assure  you  it  is  a  faA ;  oat  merchants  here,  who  have  experieocel 
ic,  say  this  kind  of  lading  turns  to  a  very  good  account.     Mo&c  of  my 

wares  are  English,     fi has  received  a  large  quantity  of  second-hand 

clothes  from  L^ondon,  in  exchange  for  a  cargo  of  wheat ;  and  in  one  of  the 
bales,  which  was  opened  for  inspe^ion  at  my  request,  I  was  fool  eciough  to 
persuade  myself  I  recognized  a  coat  once  worn  on  gala-days  by  yourself 
during  our  tour  through  Ireland,  and  is  the  same  the  mischievous  Kitty 
L — • —  mutilated  so  ingeniously,  for  the  s^e  of  seeing  how  an  English, 
man  looked  with  his  sleeves  slashed  a  l*Espagnole,  You  see  how  a  man 
with  a  long  memory  may  recoUed  an  old  ac^iiaintanoe,  even  across  thtf 
Atlapdcb  I  am  to  see,  by  this  voyage,  that  money,  expended  in  articka 
yhich  we  throw  aaide  in  England  as  unserviceabtey  makes,  according  td 
American  calculation,  cent,  ppr  cent."  •. 

After  our  traveUer  had  becoine  a  noviciate  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Dominic  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  he  foond  himself  placed  in  an  awkwai  j 
predicament,  an  the  approach  of  that  day  bn  which  all  good  Cacholics 
go  to  confession. 

**  This  morning,  as  soon  as  the  matin.beU  rung,  I  was  desired  by,  Father 
Jerome  to  attend  confession,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  my  uking  tbe  sacra^ 
ment  on  the  day  of  the  festival.  This  was  a  circumstance  I  hiui  never  at« 
tended  to,  or  even  once  ^thought  about.  I  paused  for  a  moment :  mf 
( friend  perceived  it ;  and  thinking,  I  suppose,  from  the  change  in  my 
countenance,  that  I  had  something  on  my  conscience  I  was  unwilling  t9 
levei^I,  smiled,  and  said  I  need  not  be  particular,  for  Father  Ximenes  was 
not  very  severe.  I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  was  not  afraid  of  any  penance 
the  holy  man  might  impose ;  I  was  otAy  embarrassed  at  the  idea  of  confess- 
ing to  a  stranger.  Oh !  that  was  nothing !  he  said ;  and,  without  waitii^ 
for  any  further  observation,  hurried  me  to  the  confessional,*  whene  I  IcnelC 
down,  and  answered  yes  and  no  to  all  the  questions  the  father  confessof 
ut  to  me ;  for,  being  unacquainted  with  the  focm  of  auricular  OMifesiiop^ 
was  necessitated  to  let  him  interrogate  me  without  knowii^  what  an^ 
swers  to  make  :  however,  I  got  over  it  pretty  well ;  a  small  penance  was 
enjoined  me,  of  abstinence  during  the  ensuing  week,  and  I  received  his 
holy  beaedi^ion." 

So  regular  was  our  noviciate  in  his  observance  of  the  rites  and  ce^ 
remonies  of  the  convent,  that  the  good  fathers  began  to  entermia  hopes 
that  he  would  ultimately  takethccowl.  Upon  this,  our  traveilerexclaims» 
H  Blessed  St.  Dominic,  what  a  pious  reverend  fadier  should  I  not 
make !  Prythee,  my  dear  friend,  indulge  thy  fancy  for  ;i  minute,  and 
imagine  me  in  the  scapulary,  cowl,  and  tonsure,  dnjoitiing  penance  to 
some  lovely  young  Spanish  female,  who,  with  mischief  in  her  eye,  xod 
meekness  on  her  tongue,  believesall  tobegeapel  that  conKs  from  her  fa^ 
fher  eonfessor.  Ah  I  mon  Dieu  t  what  happy  fellows  these  ghostly 
vonfidancs  must  be  f*' 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  lulling  suspicion  so  far  asleep  as  fo  ob- 
tain the  permission  which  he  had  tong  sought,  to  explore  the  interior 
of  diis  deitghffltd  countrjr,  by  accompanying  Father  Fernandez,  who 

was 
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i^as  tffyt'^infed  to  Visit  th«  presidency  of  Rioja  Minor,  on  the  Ixinks  of 
the  great  river  Uraguay.  Befofe  his  departure  an  incidenc  occurred 
"which  threw  the  whole  convent  into  a  temporary  consternation. 

*^  During  vespers  Jast  evening  a  tremendous  storm  came  on,  knd  the 
chapel  was  iilumioated  with  double  the  number  of  candles  used  at  prayers  ;- 
bot  we  had  lit  tie  reason  for  doing  so,  for,  in  one  moment  the  whole  place 
seemed  one  sheet  of  liquid  fire,  which  played  with  apparent  wantonness 
round  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  had  been  set  up,  with  a  vast  deaj  of 
oeremony,  about  two  hours  before,  that  the  fathers  might  supplicate^  her, 
thotdd  occasion  require  her  servicer;  which,  as  they  pre.imagined^  adually 
was  tbe  case.  They,  therefore,  as  the  storm  increased,  fell  down  upon 
their  knees  at  her  feet,  with  earnest  supplications  to  her  and  St.  Do^ 
minic,  to  takcstheir  house  and  themselves  under  their  protection.  But^ 
though  they  prayed  and  sung  most  devoutly,  and  with  all  their  might,  thfl| 
riiother  of  God  and  the  canonised  Dominic  remained  deaf  to  all  their  en^ 
treaties ;  and  what  aggravated  the  matter  was,  that  a  tree,  which  grew 
close  to  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  and  hsd  been  in  a  tottering  condition 
for  some  time,  fell  down'  at  the  moment  the  father's  devotion  was  at  its 
height;  and,  woeful  to. relate,  dashed  its  branches  through  the  chapel 
willow,  and  sacrilegiously  threw  down  the  blessed  Virgin  herself,  with  • 
all  her  glittering  paraphernalia  ;  and  even  the  image  of  St.  Dominic,  a  vene. 
rable  old  figure,  had  part  of  his  nose  and  one  of  his  hands  knocked  oC 
At  this  dreadful  catastrophe  the  whole  conununity  arose,  as  with  one  con- 
sent, and  fairly  took  to  their  heels  across  the  court-yard,  leaving  the  holy 
)ady  prostrate  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Dominic.  I  ran  with  the  rest ; 
bnt  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those,  usually  in  all  foot  races,  consigned  to 
the  devil — I  mean  the  hindmost.  The  pampero  blew  like  a  Jamaicil 
tornado,  and  whistled  through  the  long  vaulted  galleries  with  a  horrid  hoi. 
low  violence.  One  clap  of  thunder  succeeded  another  before  we  had  time 
to  say  God  preserve  us !  and  sounded,  ^s  it  ran  along  the  concave  of  hea. 
ven,  as  thoueh  all  the  artillery  of  the  skies  was  opened  to  annihilate  us ; 
while  from  the  celestial  watering-pot  the  rain  descended  in  overwhelming 
torrents,  and  quickly  deluged  every  street  and  garden,  the  bells  of  all 
the  churches  in  the  city  were  set  a-ringing,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  allay 
the  sound  of  the  thunder.  God  knows  how  far  this  had  any  e^edl ;  but 
the  heavenly  noises  appeared  to  me  completely  to  drown  the  terrestrial  ooes^ 
and  retain,  as  they  ought,  their  pre-^eminence.  This  scene  taken  altogether 
was  quite  nou^eUe  to  me ;  bu;t  notwithstanding  its  terrors,  I  could  not 
ibr  tlK  soul  of  me  repress  a  smik,  when  I  turned  round,  atvl  saw  the  fathers^ 
aome  upon  their  knees,  some  upon  their  faces,  and  others  throwing 
the  holy  water  about,  with  as  much  profusion  as  the  ladies  of  New 
York  do  the  white.wash ;  their  hands  trembling,  their  eyes  staring,  and 
their  features  distorted  into  as  ipany  grotesque  forms  as  there  were  indi. 
viduals.  The  fall  of  the  Virgin  was  regarded  as  ominous  ;  and  in  their 
terror  they  expressed  their  apprehension  that  it  foreboded  the  downfinl  of 
their  house,  rossessed  with  this  alarming  idea,  they  supplicated  every 
saint  in  the  calendar,  except  St.  Dominic,  to  ward  ofiT  the  approaching 
evil :  he,  poor  souH  was  thought  to  have  but  little  influence  in  HeaVen^ 
or  he  would  have  taken  care  to  piievent  such  a  dreadful  disaster  anddis. 
grace.    I  joined  in  theic  devotioDs  aa  devoutly  a»  my  risibk  faculties 

would 
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would  pemdt ;  formaugreaU  mj  ehdeaTOurs,  the  ny^rtT  sttore  to  canoed 
my  merrinient,  the  more  uncontrollable  it  apfieared.  I  was  therefore  fain 
to  hide  my  face  on  the  ground,  and  let  the  efie^  of  laughter  pass  £br  those 
of  fear. 

<'  Oh !  thought  I,  as  T  lay  in  this  manner,  what  would  their  reveraices 
say,  if  they  knew  that  in  me,  instead  of  a  pious  Catholic,  they  had  mined 
an  abominable  heretic <  The  c^use  of  the  rirgin's  downfal  would  be  im- 
mediately accounted  for,  and  I  should  be  sent  pell-mell  to  perdiritm. 
However,  luckily  for  me,  all  my  adions  were  ascribed  to  devotion,  and 
poor  St.  Dominic  was  anathematized  in  my  stead.  I  could  not  befp 
pitying  the  unfortunate  block,  which  will,  no  doubt,  undergo  a  severe 
.  castigation ;  for  that,  I  understand,  is  frequently  his  f^rtion,  wben  he 
does  not  attend  so  complacently  as  he  ought  to  his  supplicanu.  Bat  if 
their  prayers  are  granted,  his  venerable  figure  is  ornamented  with  beads 
and  flowers ;  nay,  sometimes,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  they  oblige  him 
with  n^vv  clothes ;  but  this  accident,  under  hb  very  nose,  willy  I  Itar^ 
keep  him  in  disgrace  and  dirty  garments  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

This  journey,  or  rather  voyage,  to  Rioja  Minor,  afforded  hina  an 
opportunity  for  describing  to  his  friend  the  country  through  which  he 
passed  ;  the  mantiers  and  customs  of  the  natives;  and  the  origin^  pro- 
gress, and  a6tual  state  of  the  presidencies,  established  by  die  Spa* 
jiiards. 

.  In  reading  this  account,  we  cannot  bur  admire  the  deep  sagacttTt 
foresight,  prudence,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  the 
Jesuios  possessed  in  a  super-eminent  degree ;  and  which  were  here 
exerted  for  the  best  of  purposes ;  the  conversion  of  the  poor  ignorant 
Indians  to  Christianity  ;  and  the  consequent  melioration  of  their  civil 
condition  ;  the  increase  of  tlieir  comfort  and  happiness ;  the  admirable 
regulations  established  by  iliem  for  the  government  of  the  different 
presidencies;  their  means  of  providing  for  the  subistcncc  and  relief 
of  the  peof^le  in  sickness  and  in  health';  and  indeed  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  internal  economy  of  those  little  states»  afford  the  most  ir- 
refragable proofs  of  their  wisdom  and  humanity.  Indeed  never  were 
any  description  of  men  better  endowed  with  these  qualities  which  arc 

.  ^essential  to  the  good  government  of  mankind.  Tlie  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  volume  before  us  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  while  the 
utmost  indignation  will  be  excited  at  the  mean  and  selfish  policy  of 
the  Spanish  govcrnmeiit,  whose  efforts  have  long  been  dirededto  the 
subversion  of  all  the  excellent  esra^blishments  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  de- 
stroy both. the  freedom  and  the  happiness  of  the  convened  natives, 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  detestable  avarice. 

These  Letters  are  evidently  the  produdtion  of  a  man  of  sense,  cda- 

-  cation,  and  taste ;  they  are  written  in  a  familiar  style,  withooc  study, 
and  withcTUt  polish;  and,  consequently,  exhibit  many  marks  ofinac. 
tention,  and  a\any' instances  of  inaccuracy.  We  are  sorry  to  observe 
^oo,  that  in  some  passages,  the  author  betrays  a  sceptical  disposition  ; 
he  occasionally  indulges  himself  in  querulous  remarks  on  tlie  injustict 
of  the  Deityj  bordering  on.in>piety  ^  .though  he^  afterwards  checks 

.        *  himsdf, 
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litnisdf,  and  utters  sentiments  chanufleristic  of  a  religious  mind. 
Probably,  this  querolousness  arose  trom  the  disappointment  whicb^ 
lie  had  experienced;  but  in  whatever  cause  ic  originated,  the  pre* 
sumption  which  leads  a  creature  to  question  ihe  justice  of  his  Creator, 
because  the  decrees  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  infinite  power,  are  not 
reduced  to  a  level  with  the  finite  and  circumscribed  faculties  of  man,  i» 
always  most  reprehensible,  and  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  endured* 
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DeUSttS  Grtfcarum  Sententiarum^  cum  Notts  turn  Grammattcis,  turn  Vhllo* 
to^icisj  in  nsum  Tiroftum  Accommodath,  Edith  Altera  Auffior^  8?o. 
Pr.  112.    Norwich  printed.     Baldwins,   London.     1804. 

THOUGH  the  author's  name  is  not  noticed  in  the  title,  this  p^bli• 
cation  appears,  from  the  Preface,  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  St.  John 
Priest,  the  master  of  a  school  in  Norfolk.  We  are  always  )>leased  to  see 
any  method  that  promises  to  smooth  the  way  to  Greek  literature :  num- 
berless are  the  aids  offered  to  the  learner  of  Latin,  a  language,  perhaps, 
'  of  all  others  the  most  regular  in  its  construdion,  while  the  Greek,,  as  re. 
markable  for  the  anomalies  in  its  grammatical  arrangement,  has  had  vtty 
few  to  point  out  and  remove  its  difficulties,  or  afiford  the  necessary,  assist. 
ance  to  a  learner.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us\  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  endeavours  to  give  this  assistance  ;  the  examples,  begin, 
ning  with  sentences  of  the  most  easy  construdion,  go  on  regularly,  and 
bv  an  easy  gradation,  to  explain  the  diffiulties  that  are  continually  occur- 
ring  in  the  Greek  writers,  both  in  poetry  and  prose ;  and  he  is  very- 
happy  in  his  observation  on  the  defedive  verbs,  the  verbs  compounded 
by  means  of  the  preposition,  and  such  Greek  particles  as  are  of  most  fre. 
ouent  occurrence.  We  highly  applaud  Mr.  Priest  for  paving  given  no 
Latin  interpretation  by  the  side  of  the  Greek,  as  all  the  information  the 
student  can  want  will  be  found  in  the  Notes.  The  general  pradtice  of 
printing  a  Latin  translation  in  all  editions  of  Greek  books,  has  more 
than  any  other  cause  been  the  occasion  of  so  few  persons  being  accurately 
skilled  in*  the  Greek  language,  for  too  many  modern  scholars,  to  use  al- 
most the  words  of  the  author  6f  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  read  the 
writers  of  Greece  in  I^arin,  and  quote  them  in  Greek.  If  there  were 
editions  of  the  Greek  classics  printed  for  the  use  of  schools  flike  the 
|>elphin  Latin  classics),  accompanied  with  an  interpretation  in  easy  Greekj^ 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  We  quote  the 
following  passage  a^  a  specimen  of  the  Notes  ; — 

^*  'AduyoHOf  adj.  ^wAMS)  Atbeniifisis.  Its  substantive  is  euA^vrot  under. 
atood.  ,  The  English  word  maft  is  also  frequently  omitted  in  the  like  in. 
fiances;  4hus  we  say  d»  Athtnian^  The  Athemans:  a  Romany  The  ko^ 
mams :  a  Cretanx  The  Cretans :  an  :£thiofian,  The  Mthiotians :  a  Persimr, 
The  Persians:  In  which  words  the  sylWble  an,  a  part  of  the  word  mant 
seems  to  supply  the  place  of  it,  for  we  cannot  say,  an  Athenian  maftt 
though  the  ear  might  beaf  Athtnion  men^  &c.  nor  can  We  say  an  English  ^ 
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4f  Frenehf  mn  Irish',  kc.  but  an  Ettglish  mmn^  a  French  *««,  tfar  iriA 
Mnany  &c.     It  must  however  be  observed,  that  we  say  a  Sivedr^  a  5/tf. 
niardy  ai  if  they  were  lubstantives,  and  never  a  Svjede  moHf  a  Spantari 
man.** 

We  do  not,  however,  think  the  en  will  bear  '  Athenian  men/  unless 
in  opposition  to  '  Athenian  women^'  though  it  certainly  will  *  men  of 
Athens ;'  it  may  be  remarked  alsOj  that  the  Romans  harcUy  ever  add 
homo  or  *vir  to  ^he  name  of  a  people,  but  the  common  address  to  the  pco. 
pie  of  Athens  was  Ay^fE<  AdofSMH. 

In  page  99  of  the  Nates,  we  find  the  common  observation,  ^  that  the 
Greeks  called  all  nations,  except  their  own,  Qarbarians ;  which  is  gene. 
rally  brought  as  an  instance  of  their  pride,  but  certainly  no  more  at  first 
arose  from  pride  than  a  Frenc1iman*8  cailing  a  hat  chapeau  does,  since,  as 
Mr.  Priest  justly  observes,  *  in  many  [we  believe  in  most]  instances 
BofCo^  answers  to  the  term  by  which  Englishmen  call  all  nations,  except 
their  own,  i.  e.  fcureignen.  This,  indeed,  is  the  primitive  use  of  the 
word ;  an4  tliough  the  Greeks  held  all  other  nations  in  sovereigh  con- 
tempt (in  which  by  the  way  many  modern  nations  are  not  much  behind 
them)  the  calling  a  foreigner  Ba^os(o$,  is  by  no  means  equivalent  with 
calling  him  in  English  a  Barbarian.  Notwithstanding  the  Romans  gene* 
rally  adopted  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it,  we  find  Plautos, 
in  one  of  his  Prologues,  applying  it  to  Latin,  in  contradistia^oo  to 
Greek. 

^'  Pbilemdn  tcriputm     Plautm  *vertit  harhare.*' 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  little  volume  fo  the  use  of 
every  school  where  the  Greek  language  is  taught.  We  would  advise  the 
author  in  the  next  edition  (for  we  trust  the  book  will  go  through  many) 
to  devote  a  se^ion  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek  tenses,  v  c  mean  only 
so  far  as  is  necessary  for  a  learner  ;  to  investigate  all  the  niceties  of 
the  distindlion  of  the  past  tenses,  is  a  task  to  which',  perhaps,  no  Greek 
scholar  is  perfectly  competent ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  since  it  cannot 
be  accurately  done  even  in  the  living  languages  of  modern  Europe. 

We  have  noticed  two  errors  of  the  press.  In  the  Preface  Zenophon  is 
pjihted  for  Xenophon ;  and  in  page  77  the  reader  is  referred  to  liiau  I* 
instead  of  s. 


POETRY. 


TheLo^e  0/ Glory  ;  a  Poem.    410.    Pp.  38.     Vemor  and  Hood.     i8o6» 

THIS  poem  is  written  with  the  best  intention)  and  is  a  beaii|ifa]  spe** 
cimen  of  provincial  typography,  being  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Secly  of 
Buckingham  ;  and  this  is  the  proudest  panegyric  we  can  bestow  on  it. 

Gentlemen  who  choose  blank  verse,  shoQld  learn,  that  such  a  mode  of 
composition  requires  strong  imagery  and  glowing  language  %  in  short, 
that  if  it  ik  not  poetry  it  is  not  verse.  Rhyme  verse,  in  skilful  bands, 
will  possess  some  merit,  independent  of  the  xBat(ef>  but  blaa^  rerse  mnst 
either  be  good  verse,  or  bad  pio»» 

What 
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What  could  induce  a  penoii  who  possessed  any  thin^  like  an  ear^  to 
suppose  this  line  (which  is  distinguished  hy  Italic)  to  be  a  verse  ? 

*^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 

One  of  the  ill  efftds  of  th«  errors  of  great  genius,  is  their  tendency  to 
make  b^d  imitators.     It  was  not  easy  to  imitate'  the  glorious  adions  of 
Alexander,  but  it  was  not  difficult  for  his  flatterers  to  copf  his  defefts^ 
and  hold  their  heads  on  one  side. 

Milton  has  many  very  prosaic  lines,  from  his  adhering  as  much  as  pos. 
sible,  when  he  introduced  passages  from  scripture  (which  his  subjeA  often 
led  him  to),  to  the  words  of  our  translation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
held  in  as  iiiuch  veneration  by  the  Puritans  of  his  day^  as  the  I^atin  ?ul. 
£9te  was  by  the  Papists. 


The  Poetical  Register^  and  Repositorj  of  Fugifizte  Poetry  for  .lio^,     8ra# 
Pp.  5t2.     ros.  6d.     Rivingtons,     i8o6. 

WE  noticed  the  former  volumes  of  this  Register  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appeared.  The  present  volume  is  y^ty  far  from  being  inferior  to  any. 
of  them ;  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  assign  it  the  palm  of  stiperiority^. 
i^hether  we  consider  the  merit  of  the  original  pieces,  or  the  judgment 
displayed  in  the  seledions.  The  first  amount,  in  number,  to  two  hundred. 
4tnd  se^verty  the  last  to  t*wo  hundred  and  se'venty^t'wo  ;  SO  that  the  lovers 
of  <varietj,  at  least,  are  sure  to  be  gratified.  It  will  not  be  expe^ed  of 
lis  to  criticise  these  multifarious  produAions  indi<viduallyt  or  indeed  to 
do  any  thing  more  than  charaAerize  them  generally^  which  we  have  suffi. 
ciently  done,  by  pronouncing  them  to  be  superior  to  the  prod  anions  cori. 
tained  in  the  former  volumes.  We  shall,  however,  ex  trad  one  specimen 
from  the  on'gmai  fxyet^y,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers. 

**  Verses  on  the  Death  of  John  Hoole,  Esq.  Author  of  Cyras^ 
Translator  of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  &c.  By  the  Rey«  G.  L,  Schoen, 
LL.D. 

**  Oh  !  summoned  from  this  vale  below. 

Of  toil,  and  vanity,  and  woe  ;  ,    * 

Thy  Christian  warfare  now  is  o'er. 

Thy  wearied  bark  hath  gain'd  the  shore  j 

And  full  of  days,  in  cheerful  age,  * 

Is  closed  thy  blameless  pilgrimage  I 
•*  What  though  thy  labours  to  diffuse^ 

The  splendour  of  the  Tuscan  Muse  ; 

Dispersing,  with  a  master's  hand. 

Her  treasures  o'er  thy  native  land. 

Shall  long  attest  thy  polish'd  mind,  1 

Thy  flow  bf  verse,  and  taste  refin'd  j 

Far  different  obje^s  strike  the  few 

Thy  pure,  unsoUied  worth  who  koen^r 

Be  theirs  the  daily  task  to  trace, 

Each  modest  unassuming  grace ; 

Which  in  a  world  of  pride  and  strife^ 

Adorned  thy  calm  onenvied  life^ 
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And,  led  bf  Virtue's  gentle  flames 

On  thinci  their  devious  steps  \o  bmt»  ' 
*'  To  me>  who  marked  from  early  youth 

Thy  manners  mild|  and  moral  troth. 

How  keenly  tempered  is  the  dart. 

When  fond  regret^assails  the  heart ! 

For  oft  will  way  ward  Fancy  stray, 

T6  bask  in  childhood's  sunny  day  ; 

.That  early  Sabhath  of  the  breast. 

From  Passion's  hateful  strfie  at  rest. 

When,  freed  from  discipline  and  care^ 

}  ran  thy  Social  smiles  to  share : 

My  frequent  haurit  at  eve,  when  school 

kelaxed^  the  rigour  of  its  rule  ; 

There,  to  each  boyish  eflbrt  kind. 

Thy  valued  stores  enriched  my  mind } 
•  Thy  precepts,  form'd  my  taste,  and  gave 

The  little  skill  in  verse  I  have. 

Though  all  the  pride  of  wealth  and  power 

But  glitters  ibr  a  transient  hour, 

Tho'  Rhetoric's  richest  strains  must  fade, 

When  cold  the  lisc'ning  ear  is  laid  ; 

The  Poet's  energetic  fire, 

•  Oh!  proud  distin^ion  of  the  lyre  !'  '  j 

Aspires  to  never-dying  fame,  I 

And  ages  ratify  the  claim :  | 

But  human  toils  have  still  their  date,' 

The  Muse  herself  must  stoop  to  fate  ; 
,  And,  in  the  general  wreck  of  all. 

Must  see  her  proudest  trophies  fall ! 

While  modest  worth,  though  known  to  few. 

And  shrinking  from  the' public  view, 

Labouring  amid  the  Passions'  storm. 
Life's  arduous  duties  to  perform ; 

And,  prompt  at  every  Christian  call-, 

Aid  rich  in  charity  to  all. 

Shall  still  be  reeister'd  above. 
In  realms  of  endless  peace  and  love.*' 
Many  other  pieces  of  equal  merit  might  be  quoted ;  and,  ind^,  the 
volume  is.  enriched  with  more  produdions  of  genius  and  talent   thab  we 
have,  for  a  long  time,  seen  comprized  in  so  small  a  compass. 

The  AhxandriaJ :  being  an  humble  Attempt  t9  enumerah  in  Rhjme  some  «/ 
those  AUs  ivhich  distinguish  the  Reign  of  the  Emferor  AUxandeu 
Large  4to.     is.  6d.     Crosby.     j8o6. 

• 

THE  charad>er  and  coiidufl  of  that  wise,  courageous,  and  enlightened 
potentate,  who  has  so  magnanimously  come  forward, in  defence  of  the  U* 
berties  of  Europe,  are  certainly  beyond  all  praise  j  but  in  dds  age  of  ra. 
nityand  adulation,  it  is  to  us  a,  matter  of  wonder,  that  no  person,  except 
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che  unknown  teithor  of  the  poem  tiefbre  tas^  has  exerted  his  talents  to  ttn. 
der  a  tribote  of  justice  to  a  prince  whose  enlightened  and  benevolent  po. 
licf  does  hoDonr  to  hnman  nature.  The  author  of  the  traA  in  question^ 
therefore,  besides  enjojing  the  credit  of  beyig  the  only  writer  who  has 
taken  up  so  gratiftring  a  sabjeA,  is  also  entuled  to  that  of  a  just  discri. 
nination,  by  pre&^ting,  in  his  eologinm,  the  important  part  which  the 
generous  Alexander  has  so  ably  tilled ;  for  the  poem  appears  to  have  been 
composed,  cnrremte  calaino,  at  the  time  when  the  news  arrived  of  that  £m. 
peror  haTtng  set  off  to  join  his  legions. 

In  an  elegant  preface,  the  author  quotes  a  number  of  authoritiesi  an^ 
cient  and  modern,  in  justification  of  his  Boldness,  for  having  undertaken  a 
task  which  Be  conceives  to  be  far  above  his  powers.  He  states  his  obje^ 
to  be  "  to  encourage  this  country  to  a  liberal  and  animated  co-operation 
with  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  the  war,  by  shewing  that  he  is  fully  en- 
titled to  iu  confidence,  and  by  offering  a  fai/tt  and  unfinished  pidlure  of 
his  heart,  in  assurance  of  the  dignity,  the  purity,  and  the  generosity  of 
hiscondua.'' 

Were  the  poem  below  mediocrity,  so  modest  and  unassuming  a  preface 
could  not  &il  to  disarm  the  severity  of  criticism ;  but  the  author's  diffi. 
dence  is  of  that  kind  which  is  generally  attendant  upon  real  merit.  The 
preface,  after  describing  in  language  the  very  reverse  of  ^*  faint  and  «;//f. 
hisbedj**  the  courtesy,  temper,  and  humanity  of  Alexander,  closes  by 
way  of  contrast,  with  the  following  brief  and  just  charafter  of  the  Corsican 
usurper. 

''  Buonaparte  has  been  viewed  through  the  mo§t  fallacious  of  all  me»^ 
diutais,  that  of  his  success:  bis  turbulence  has  been  mistaken  for  vigours 
his  rashness  for  enterprise ;  and  as  the  wind  is  found  to  incnease  the  appa- 
rent  magnitude  of  the  stars,  the  blustering  tumult  of  his  life  has  cast  a 
false  vision  over  the  littleness  of  his  nature.  For  the  success  of  his  arms 
he  has  been  indebted  to  his  gold— he  purchased  the  /Austrian  legions  be- 
fore he  dared  10  meet  them.  He  could  not  corrupt  a  British  force — and  he 
fled  before  it.  He  was  the  same  at  Acre  and  at  Marengo,  though  with  dif. 
ferent  results. — *  An  army  (says  Mr.  Burke)  is  so  forcible,  and  at  the  same,, 
time  so  rude  a  weapon,  that  any  hand  which  wields  it,  may,  without  much 
dexterity,  perform  any  operation,  ard  attain  any  ascendancy  in  human  socie. 
ly**  Buonaparte's  reign  has  furnished  continued  proof  of  this  assertion. 
The  same  rashness  that  has  marked  his  personal  diplomacy^  has  attended 
his  militai^  operations :  fortune,  hitherto,  as  withCerealis  of  old,  seem-^ 
ing  to  take  pleasure  in  supplying  the  defers  of  his  condq^.  Wherever 
his  influence  has  extended,  wretchedness  has  been  its  unvarying  attendant 
^-the  wealthy  Hollander,  the  happy  Swiss,  the  high-minded  Spaniard, 
how  have  they  fallen ! — how  sadly  ar^  their  conditions  alteje,d  under  the 
baneful  poison  of  his  comiexion ! 

Sed  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 


^therias  tantum  radice  adTartara  tendit.— ^y.  lib.iv.  v.  44.5." 

The  poem  is  admittedly  an  eulogy  on  the  Emperor  \  and  there  is  scarcdy 
afty  hero  or  virtuous  chara^er  of  antiquity  tok  whom  the  admiring  author 
has  not  compared  him.  The  following.passage,  which  describes  the  con. 
sequences  of  the  mild  and  generous  exertions  ^i  Alexander  to  im^ove  the 
condition  of  his  subjefts,^will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  versification. 
V  *  E  e  3  .       *<  When 
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^'  When  tbe  mfate  Halcjob  quits  Slcama^t  ^pAoffp 
And  o*er  the  billows  spfeads  her  azure  wingi. 
How  gentle  Natare  calms  the  wiDtry  wave^  - 
^  And  awes  to  ])eace  the  rude  .Exilian  cave : 

While  the  white  surge,  and  late  impetuous  tide* 
With  new*bom  zephyrs  scarcely  seem  to-g^ide; 
So  here,  with  more  than  Halcyon  mildness  blest, 
Albxis  rose^  and  sooth*d  the  worl(}  to  rest. 
Though  hosts  unnumbered  *tended  on  his  state  *, 
'  To  stamp  his  orders  with  the  seal  of  faie^ 

Vet  emulous  alone  mankind  to  bless. 
And  shed  around  diffusive  happiness. 
The  tented  field,  the  clang  of  j-ushing  arnu , 
The  vidor*s  wreath,  and  conquests  gaudy  charms, 
(War*s  pompous  pageants),'  with  disdain  be  view'd  | 
And,  Heaven  direoed,  mercy's  path  pursu'd. 
His  generous  pride  was  stubborn  guilt  to  awe. 
To  guard  the  weak — 16  give  ambition  law  j 
To  bid  around  him  Peace  resume  her  reign. 
And  show'r  her  varied  blessings  o'er  the  plain^ 
To  form  an  Eden  where  a  desert  stood, 
T  impose  just  limits  on  Ih'  impetuoii?  flood  ; 
^     Or  teach  its  ice-bound,  drowsy  streaip  to  flow. 
Or  bid  stern  Caucasus  depose  its  snow, 
And  with  new  surfaces  ot  beauty  glow  : 
To  bid,  -*midst  Alpine  wastes,  fair  plenty  smUe7 
'    As  on  the  teeming  banks  of  bountieous  Nile ; 
Or  pow'r  benignant !  bid  a  city  rise. 
Where  late  a  forest's  gloom  pbscut^d'  the  skies  f . 

**  Spch  cares  as  these  Alexis'  councils  claifp'd. 
When  tyrant  France,  by  boundless  pride  infiaiWd, 


*  '*  Russia  ip  yet  a  new  country,  ar)d  the. magnitude  of  her  resources  are 
(is)  unknown,  eyen  to  herself  5  but  few  of  her  natural  treasures  are  ex* 
plored,.  and  none  of  them  exhausted. .  ^er  peace-establishment  Consists  of 
700,000  enrolled  soldiers,  with  56,OCO  military  servants  to  attend  (on)  the 
staff  of  the  army ;  and  possessing,  as  slie  does,  upwards  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  taxable  male  peasants  employed  in  agriculture,  that  arn^y  may  at 
liny  moment  be  so  augmented  as  to  outnumber  the  hosts  of  Xerxes.  The 
population  of  the  empire,  exclusive  of  Georgia  and  the  Russian  dominions 
about  the  Caspian  Sea,  amounted,  according  to  the  late  enumeration,  to 
forty- two  millions.  Jn  1803,  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire was  300,470;  of  births  1, 270,341 5  and  of  deaths  701,973 ;  so  that 
the  population,  in  a  single  year,  increase^  nearly  half  a  iniliion.  Amongst 
the  deaths  there  were  1145  aged  between  Q5  and  IQp  ^  158  between  100 
and  105  i  90  between  105  and  1 10 ;  34  between  1 10  and  1 15  ;  3^  between 
115 and  ITOy  15  between  120  and  125  -,  5  between  125  a^d  130 j  aocl 
one  between  145  and  150/'  / 

f  AU  these  pfcamfttapcfta  are  explained  bj  the  mKef ,«— JBxv* 

Sont 
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Bout  her  wide  Ikints,  and  insalting  burPd 

Contagious  discord  o'er  the  slumb'nng  world. 

Her  fiendrlike  chieff  arm*d  like  Chimara  dire. 

Now  voroitJT  forth  a  pestilential  fire— 

bapioe  and  falsehood  feed  upon  bis  breathy 

Around  him  flit  ambition,  fraud,  tnd  death  j 

Ale^o  wi^)  her  serpents  strews  his  way. 

And  glar^?  about  him  a  malignant  ray ; 

While  Airs'd  Cel^no  perches  on  his  car,  ^ 

To  add  new  horrors  to  his  impious  war. 

*'  On  thfcc,  oh  !  C^SAR,  Europe*s  hopes  repose. 
On  thee  she  calls  to  mitigate  her  woes  j 
Nor^  calls  in  vjin,  for  ev'ry  breeze  that  springs 
Thy  curfing  banners  greet  j  or  proudly  wings 
Swift  transport  to  thy  troops  ;   who  ardent  glow 
Again  to  scourge  the  mad  aggressive  foe. 
ThyTaCtling'march'  Gaul's  rebel  chiefs  astoond. 
And  all  her  buKvarks  tremble  at  (he  sound." 

Wft  have  quoted'these  last  lines,  in  consequence  of  a  prophetic  presents 
ment  which  we  indulge,  ttiat  though  they  alluded  to  the  unfortunate  cam« 
paign  which  has  ja«t  ended,  they  will  y^t  be  amply  justified.  The  adyico 
ot^  BaoEUiparte  to  England,  in  his  Expose,  *^not  to  make  any  attempt  to 
cstablisb  a  fourth  coalition,"  indicates  his  fe^s  for  the  event ;  and  so  far 
are  we  from  believing  the  energies  of  the  allied  continental  powers  to  be 
iTTfiCDverably  depressed,  that,  considering  under  whom  the  Austrian  army 
Ls  now  pdaced,  we  soon  hope  to  behold  a  warlike  phoenix  arise  from  its 
9cattercxl  remaiiis,  which  shall  operate  a  dreadful  retaliation  for  past 
ireachery. 

.  To  conclude,  we  think  the  poem  in  question  is  highly  honourable  to  it» 
anonymous  author.  The  little  blemishes  which  it  contains  are  unworthy 
of  notice  3  while  the  numerous  classical  notes  which  are  subjoined,  and  ci 
which  translations  are  given  at  the  end,  prove  it  to  be  the  prododkioQ  of  t 
writer  who  possesses  an  uncommon  share  of  taste  and  learning. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Letter  respeSfully  addressed  to  the  Most  Reverend y  and  Rj^ht  Re^verend^ 
tbi  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  af  England^  on  Mr,  Josef  b 
Lancaster's  Plan  for  the  Education  of  the  Laiwer'  Order  in  the  Con/m 
munity.     8vo.     ?p.  58.     is.  6d.     Stockdale.     i8o6« 

IN  oar  review  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  excellent  TraA  upon  the  subjeA,  we 
entered  so  fully  into  the  discussioir  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  Plan,  that  we 
shaU  have  ot:casi<Hi  to  take  bat  a  bjief  notice  of  the  Letter  befbfe  us.  We 
must  first  premise,  however^  that  we  have  to  congratulate  the  publict 
and  ourselves,  on  the  success  of  our  effbrts  to  lottse  the  attention  of  thb 
Heads  of  our  Church  to  a  lubjeft  which  iuvolvei  lome  of  the  dibuest  in. 
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terests  of  sotiety.  We  know  that  the  matter  has  been  taken  iip  in  a  vety 
serious  way,  by  those  who  are  the  lawful  guardians  of  the  establishnent, 
and  who  are,  of  course,  most  competent  to  devise  and  to  adopt  the  bcftC 
means  for  averting  any  danger  which  may  threaten  it ;  and  we  farther 
know,  that  our  admonitions  have  had  the  desired  efFc6^  of  inducing  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  patrons  of  Lancaster's  mischievous  projed,  to 
withdraw  their  countenance  and  protedion.  Mucb^  howererj  yet  ife. 
mains  to  be  done  ;  the  danger  is  still  great,  and  np  time  should  be  loiC  in 
the  application  of  a  strong  and  effedive  remedy. 

The  writer  of  this  Letter  not  only  treats  with  ereat  defcrcoce  and  le- 
spedl  the  venerable  personages  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  but  dis^ys  a 
superabundance  of  liberality  towards  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster  himself;  with 
a  degree  of  candour^  in  some  other  respe^s,  which  tends  rather  to  weaken 
than  to  enforce  the  truth.  After  calling  upon  their  Lordships  to  rec<il-. 
led,  that  the  plan  which  he  examines  is  the  plan  of  a  Quaker;  be  hastens 
to  disclaim  all  intention  of  imputing  to  the  modern  Quakers  the  sins  of 
their  forefathers :  as  well  as  of  making  ''  the  modem  >Roman  Catholic 
responsible  for  the  bigotry  and  persecution  of  the  reign  of  the  bloody 
Mary ;  or  the  modern  Dissenter  for  the  unconstitutional  and  intolerant 
{principles  of  the  solemn  league  and  co'venant,*^  Certainly,  no  miin  in 
his  senses  could  ace tise  him  of  rendering  any  description  of  persons  re* 
sponsible  for  the  crimes  of  their  forefathers  ;  if  he  meant  no  more,  there* 
^te,  by  this  passage,  than  to  disdain  all  intention  of  so  doing,  it  was 
-wholly  superfluous.  But  if  he  mean  to  insinuate  (and  from  what  fbUowf, 
it  would  appear  that  he  does)  that  the  principles  and  opinions  of  those 
different  sedafies  have  undergone  a  change,  it  behoved  him  to  shew  soaie 
good  ground  for  such  insinuation.  But  the  &£l  is,  that  we  are  nor  war* 
f anted  to  entertain  any  such  supposition  or  belief.  The  modem  pastors, 
and  advocates,  of  the  Romish  Church,  have  again  and  again  told  os,  that 
her  priticiples  are  immutable  ;  that  semper  eadem  is  her  motto.  Although, 
then,  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice,  and  of  absurdity,  indeed,  to 
nuke  the  Romanists  of  the  present  day  responsible  for  the  a&i  tS.  their 
fexefatlu^s  ;  yet  unquestionably  it  would  be  an  insult  to  them  (becaose  it 
would  be  a  dired  impeachment  of  their  veracity)  to  doubt  that  they  en. 
tertain  the  same  frmciples  as  the  men  who  committed  those  ads.  The 
aame  may  be  said  of  other  Dissenters  ;  and  undoubtedly  we  have  a  right 
to  impute  to  modem  Quakers  the  creed  of  the  original  Quakers^  until 
they  shall  think  proper  (>ublicly  to  renounce  it.  His  observations,  then, 
on  Quakerism^  we  shall  consider  as  stridly  applicable  to  the  Quakers  of 
the  4)re8ent  day,  who  must  disclaim  the  tenets  of  their  predecessors,  or 
relinquish  all  pretensions  to  be  classed  among  Christians. 

*•'  Your  Lordships  must  be  too  well  informed  not  to  know,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Quaker,  whatever  it  noiv  may  be,  w^,  in  its  original 
institution,  the  religion  of  Deism  ;  that  it  was  a  religion  which,  onder 
the  pretence  of  a  private  spirit  peculiar  to  its  professors,  contained  the 
rankest  essence  of  enthusiasm,  to  which  the  letter  of  scripture  proved  an  in- 
effediualbarrier.  Hence  it  followed,  that  Jifoth  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian 
.Church  were  rejedcd  by  it  *  whilst  tho*  fundamental  dodrines  of  thfedivini. 
,ty  andsatisfaAion  of  Christ,  which  together  form  the  great  hinge  on  which 
Christianity  turns,  were  completely  done  away.  In  a  woid,  my  Lords, 
the  original  religion  of  Quakerism  constituted,  if  we  may  so  say,  a  dis. 
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,fimtkiifwm»lisma  of  all  those  Anti.Chn&tian  heresies  and  blasfitieaiteS 
wfakh  iMise  pefmttted  to  disgrace  and  disturb  the  Church  in  her  pi^imittfe 
days* 

•  ^<  Now,  yoor  Lordships  are  not  to  learn,  that  the  Christian  religion 
pottesses  both  a  body  and  a  sooli  and  that  when  the  means  and  pledges  of 
divine  grace  (aaioiig  which  the  sacraments  of  the  Charch  hav^been  par-  ' 
tkidarly  distinguisfed,  beciiuse  designed,  by  the  divine  founder  of  it,  ttf 
giard  and  preserre  the  sobl,  or  spiritual  paft  of  religion)  shell  be  done 
away^  the  body,  dr  outward  part  of  it,  will  be  left  a'  dead  and  useiess 
carcass.  Consequently  that  system,  be  it  professed  by  whom  it  ii|iy, 
which  attempts  to  separate  the  bodily  from  the  spiritual  part  of  religlova 
worship,  will  in  the  end  *be  found  to  have  as  efie6tually  murdeied  the 
Christian  reUgion>  as  he  who  separates  the  human  body  from  its  soal  or 
vitvl  principle,  does  adoally  murder  the  man/' 

It  will  not  be  deniedj  that  either  the  system  of  the  modem  Quakers 
ittempta  this  separation ;  or  that  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster  is  a  modem 
Quaker ;  the  dreadful  infeieuce,  then,  here  drawn  is  applicable  to  him  ; 
aod  let  ouv  a^nritaal  pastors  and  masters  say  whether  a  plan,  devised  by 
iim,  tor  intit^ucing  a  perfectly  noyel  system  of  education  for  the  lower 
elasses  of  the  commmiity,  is  to  be  endured  for  a  moment  I 

This  sensible  writer  follows  Lancaster  through  that  part  of  his  Plan 
which  relates  to  religious  instru^on,  and  shews  (as,  indeed,  Mrs.  Tripn. 
4iier  had  su&iehtly  done  before)  its  total  inadequacy  to  instil  the  prioci. 
pies  and  the  duties  of  Christianity  into  the  infant  mind. 

Our  Prelates  are  most  earnestly,  and  impressively,  exhorted  to  bring 
all  the  dangers  of  this  innovating  system  before  the  constitutional  head 
of  our  Church  ;  whose  attention,  we  know,  has  already  been  called  to  it. 
And  he  reminds  their  Lordships,  <<  that  a  systematic  plan  has  been  long 
set  on  foot,  and  industriously  afted  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  sapping  and 
undermining  it  (the  Established  Church),  and  that  funds,  ample  fonds, 
are  priTately  provided,  with  the  view  of  carrying  separation  from  the 
Ghorch  of  England  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  by  multiplying  meet* 
SBg  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
yoor  Lordships  must  know,  that  not  one  single  public  effort  has  been 
made  to  coontera^  the  erowing  evil,  by  bringing  forward  a  proposal  for 
erediog  places  of  worship,  under  the  estabUshment,  in  some  degree  pro. 
portioned  to  our  increased  population." 

This,  alas  I  is  a  lamentable  truth ;  and  the  evil,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
is  daily  increasing.  Every  efibrt  to  excite  the  vigilance  of  our  Pastors 
to  the  dangers  which  threaten  us,  and  to  dire^  their  attention  to  matters 
which  call  loudly  for  reform,  is  highly  praiseworthy ;  and  we  trust  that 
this  Letter  will  meet  with  the  attention  which  it  so  eminently  deserves. 


Am  Account  of  T*wo  remarkahle  Trials  for  Murder^  in  the  Counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Essex f  the  first  related  by  Sir  Thomas  Overhurj,  Knt. 
of  Burton^  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  the  other  iy  that  ^ery  learned 
Antiquary f  the  late  Jotefh  Strutt,  F.  S.  A.  ismo.  Pp.  36.  IS.  6d. 
Jefiery.     1806.  « 

THE  trial  of  Patch,  for  the  murder  of  Blight,  no  doubt  gave  rise  to 
the  republication  of  the  Trials  here  recorded*    The  first  of  these  relate 
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<o  irxswey  in  which  a  mtn  accused  himstlf»  hti  buodier  mi'  ■wif|»r»  ^ 
npfdering  a  man,  who  had  suddenly  diaappcared  juodcr  vtrf  .aoif  uaaor 
circumstances.  They  were  all  executed  (most  unwarrantably),  and.  tbo 
nan,  who  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold  as  a  slave,  retomed  to  fio^c 
their  innocence.  Ihe  other  is  an  accQo&t  of  a  very  remarkaUfe  cms 
which  occurred  ,at  Chelmsford,  where  Mr.  Stnttc,  accidcfttally  stroUiag 
into  thp,  church^yard,  while  a  grave  was  digging,  took  vptbeseuiU  af  &. 
S)an,  who  bad  been  buried  two.aod-twenty  years,  and  observed,  that  U 
bad  b^n  perforated  by  a  n^il,  the  head  itf  which: remained  in  cbe  .five* 
Jb^«  This  led  to  the  dete^ion  of  the  mufideiers,  who  were  tried  and» 
«j(iQcuted. 


The  Trial ofGonjernor  T,  F'lRoUifor  inJUSimg  thf  Twrtmre  on  LomxA  CaUtPim^ 
a  Free  Mul/tttoy  and  One  of  His  Btitaf/kir  Majesty s  SuhjrSs  m '  the 
Island  pf  Trinidad.  Tried  hefere  Lard  'Chief  ^usiict  EUtnhorcttgh^ 
and  ti  Special  jfury^  and  fomfd  Guilty*  Ttakdn  in-^hawt^hajid  darimg^ 
the  PrQceediags.  on  the  24/^  of  February ,  *i%q6,  8vo.  *  Pr«  ia6« 
Liopdon.     Crosby. 

r  WERE  the  judicial  proceedings  of  this  extraoodiaar)^'  caaa,  and  the 
personal  animosity  with  which  it  has  been  pro&ecutcd,  at  J9%^  for  ever, 
)lft  should  certainly  devote  ^a  greater  portion  of  our  limits  to  xlk  iovaa* 
ligation,  than  what  we  now  feel  it  our  duty  to  do.  That  plenafcf  cxa* 
mitiation  must  therefore  be  deferred  until  the  period  when  our  lopioioa 
inay  be  given  without  trenching  on  ^e  Hmais 'of  decency. 
.  The  principal  fa^s. of  the  case,  as  they  were  developed  on  rfae  trial 
{most  ignorant ly  reported f  and  inaccwrately  printed}^  are  briefty  these  :-*^ 
{jouisa  Calderon,  a  mulatto  girl  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  a^  the  age  of 
fen  or  eleven  years,  was  taken  under  the  protefOan  of  a  man  oi^Ubit  naat 
#f  P^ter  Ruiz.  During  the  time  that  she  cohabited  with  hifn,  she  wja  en- 
.  gaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Carlos  Gonsalcz.  Ihis  man  robbed  Rmz  of 
po  less  a  sum  than  two  thousand  dollars.  Suspicions  being  eotertaised 
•  against  Louisa  that  she  was  accessary  to. the  robbery,  she  was  taken  iiu^ 
custody,  and'examined  by  the  magistrate.  Before  him,  however,  she 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  theft ;.  but  prevarioaicd  so 
much  in  her  evidence^  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  bis  mind  of  her  being  aa 
;Kcomplice. 

It  seems  that  tlie  magistrates,  or  alcades  of  Trinidad  uikler  the  Spanisli 
/Government,  possessed  only  a  subordinate  juribdidion ;  and  could  inAiA 
DO  punishments,  but  transmitted  copies  of  their  proceiedings,  together 
with  the  criminals,  to  the  superior  court  at  the  Caraccas.  On  the  eessiofi 
of  the  Colony  to  Great  Britain,  the  Spanish  laws  were  permitted  to  re. 
,  main  in  force  \  but  the  appeals  which  were  formerly  made  to  the  court  at 
'f he  Caraccas,  w^re  made  to  the  British  Governor,  whose  sanditon  waa 
fiecc!*sary  to  confirm  the  sentences  of  the  alcades.  In  the  present  case, 
fhe  alcade  Begorrat,  recommended  the  infli^on  of  a  slight  torture,  as 
Accessary  to  extort  a  confession  of  the  truth  from  Louiaa  Calderon ; 
which  mode  of  punishment  Colonel^  Pifton  authorized,  on  the  proper 
application  being  niade  to  him,  and  ,she  was  accordingly  pat  on  the 
l>icquet,  when  she  confessed  that  Gonsalez  had  atolen  the  fscputj  ia 
,  question : 


i^etHott't  bot  ^  niegititf  o#  in^aing  the  torture,  a»  repngninr  t4i«1it 
prif1^i(>l«6  of  the  Bliti»h  Oonltitiition^  formed  the  eharge  in  the  preieAf  icu 
OiAinent,  which  was  mcHt  iffffahhnar^i/  ttated  to  the  Jury  by  Mr.  GarfOw. 
'  Mr.  Dfltlas)  collide]  fbr'the  defendant,  made  a  masterly  and  animated 
reply,  commencing  it  with  ^  just  reprobation  of  the  means  whicli  had 
b^n  adopted  to  mislead  the  judgment,  and  excite  the  .feelings  of  rhe 
jory.  <<  I  cannot  but  have  felt,"  said  Mr.  Dallas,  ''that  a  caseiaf 
this  kindf  stated  and  proved  as  it  has  been  with  prints  and  drawings,  and 
4i^rmgj  which  I  have  now  seen  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  snpport-of 
)ai  criminal  charge,  must,  even  with  minds  determined  on  impartiality^ 
Have  occasioned  sensations  unfavourable  to  the  gemleman  for  whom  I 
appear.*'  r 

As  it  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  so  we  trust  that  it  will  be  she  last 
exhibition  of  the  kind  which  will  ever  take  place  in  an  English  court  4£ 
judicature.  If  English  law,  and  English  reason,  ar^  to  be  superseded  by 
ch&  mimicry  of  Sadler's  Wells,  farewell  to  all  those  advantages  whieh 
iiave  resciUed  to  us  from  ability  and  learning,  and  to  the  unimpasshntd 
deliberation  of  an  English  jury.  i 

But  to  resume.  The  plea  of  the  defendant,  as  further  stated  by  Mr. 
Dallas,  exonerates  the  Colonel  from  the  charge  of  malice  and  cruelty  ; 
inaamuch  as  he  considered  himself  warranted  to  inflid  the  punishmcnx  on 
LiOuisa  Calderon,  which  is  named  in  the  indictment,  from  its  beiog  ii\ 
conjbrmity  to  a  la>i(  of  Old  Spain,  which  in  analogous  cases  aothofizcs 
the  application  of  toVture.  In  support  of  which  justification  reference 
was  made  in  court  to  the  works  of  several  eminent  Spanish  civiiiaos  ; 
particularly  to  the  fiobadilia,  Elisondo  andthe  Cura  Philippica.  In  these 
authorities  the  torture  is  most  unquestionably  recognized.  By  fair  con» 
fitruifiion,  therefore,  the  learned  counsel  insisted,  that  as  Trioidad  was 
formerly  a  Spanish  Colony,  and  during  Colonel  Picon's  government  waa 
regulated  by  Spanish  laws,  the  governor  <?^«i  bound  to  concur  in  tbtapf- 
flicathm  of  that  punishment  nvhich  ivas  prescribed  bj  the  crimNial  c^di  4f 
the  m!nher  country y  and  which  had  ai^ually  been  recommended  bj  tjjp^ 
alcade,  the  best  presumptive  interpreter  of  that  law,  » 

On.  the  part  of  those  who  conduded  the  prosecution,  it  was  contrari^ 
./contended,  that  the  laws  of  Spain  did  not  extei>d  to  the  Spanish  Co}Qq.ief, 
which  were  governed  by  a  distind  code,  entitled  ^*  The  Recopikcion  dp 
JxxiLas;"  and  that  a  particular  cedula  h^d  been  issued  hy^  th«  ^anisb 
government  for  the  legislation  of  Trinidad. 

Several  witnesses  were  produced  in  court,  with  the  view  of  ascertain. 

ing  whether  or  no  the  Colonel  had  a6led  extra. judicially  tQw^rds  Louisa 

^  Caideron  ;  but  whose  coniliding   testimonies,    in  our  humble  opinion^ 

«nd  we  give  it  with  deference  and  respe^,  have  not  convinced  us  sq 

clearly  as  they  did  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury. 

And  notwithstanding  we  may  again  draw  down  upon  ourselves  the 
•thunder  of  incendiary  ignoiance*,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  if  Colonel 
Pi^n  has  a^ed-  illegally,  his  condufl  was  the  result  <^  error,  super- 
induced by  the  judgment  of  those  who  professed  to  understand  the  Spanish 


t  Vide  M^Calltim's  Vindicatioloj  in  our  last  Appendix. 
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Itwty  mi  who  were  the  only  jpersont  whom  he  had  am  opportunity  of 
cooBoitingi  and  not  from  any  deliberate  or  malicious  purpose  of  cruelty. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Dallas  means  to  more  for  a  new  trial,  which 
in  the  present  uncertainty  that  exists  as  to  the  real  tenor  and  extent  of 
the  laws  of  Spain,  no  doubt  will  be  readily  granted. 

On  the  trialy  Lord  Eilenborough  expressed  a  hope  that  the  drawing 
alluded  to  would  not  be  shown  out  or  court.  But  that  desire  l^is  not 
been  complied  with :  for  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  '<  Reporf^"  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  copied  from  a  drawing  exhibited  on  the  trial : 
ana  we  consider  the  liberty  as  a  contempt  of  court,  and  reprehensiUe  in 
the  highest  degree.  Nor  can  we  forbear  noticing  the  inflammatory  and 
malignant  placards  which  disgrace  the  walls  of  this  metropolis^  annoon* 
cing  the  shop  where  this  trial  is  to  be  sold.  The  preparatory  words  of 
this  dhreputabte  mode  of  advertisementi  such  as  <<  Inhuman  Torture-* 
West  India  Cruelty,"  &c.  evince  to  us  the  low  arts  which  some  meii 
will  resort  to  in  order  to  get  a  penny  ;  and  they  furthec  appear  to  us,  as 
betraying  an  abandonment  of  that  feding  which  is  the  noblest  ornament 
of  our  nature. 


ConsldtratioHS  on  the  Declaratory  Billy  compelling  a  Witness  to  charge  him* 
St  If  <ivith  a  Crvil  Suit.  By  the  Author  of  the  "  Address  to  the  Public 
M  the  Resolutions  passed  against  Lord  Mehille.**  %vo,  Pr.  40.  Hat- 
chard.     1806. 

*<  THE  Address  to  the  Public/'  alluded  to  in  the  title-page,  has 
eseaped  oar  notice,  though,  if  it  be  written  with  the  same  good  sense, 
judgment  and  acuteness  as  pervade  the  whole  of  this  little  trad,  it  most 
contain  that  which  is  highly  interesting  to  the  Public.  The  present  "  Con. 
siderations  *»  are  entitled  to  a  very  high  degree  of  attention,  because 
they  relate  to  a  question  involving  consequences  that  may  a£^  avery  in. 
dividual  of  bis  Majesty's  subjefls.  Our  readers  are  well  aware  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  against  Lord  Melville  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  difficulty  arose  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Trotter,  who 
i  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  which  the  law,  as  we  have  ever  understood 
it,  secured  to  every  Bnton,  of  refusing  to  answer  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  might  expose  himself  to  probable  ruin.  Had  this  refusal  taken 
place  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it  is  evident,  from  the  opinion 
since  solemnly  delivered  by  the  venerable  and  most  learned  Judge  wh« 
presides  in  that  court,  with  so  much  honour  to  himself,  and  with  so  much 
advantage  to  the  pubUc,  that  Mr.  Trotter  would  have  been  proteAed  in 
his  refusal,  and  the  prosecutors  have  been  told  that  the  law  did  not  allow 
the  extortion  of  answers  to  such  questions.  Kut  the  House  of  Com. 
-mons,  forsooth,  in  whom  the  constitution  recognizes  no  Judicial  cxpstcity 
(excepting  in  soma  particular  instances  in  which  it  is  specially  conferred 
by  statute)  to. whom  it  has  sot  even  entrusted  the  power  of  examin. 
ing  witnesses  n|X)n  oath; — that  House  has  afted  upon  i  different  prin. 
ciple,  and  committed  an  English  subje^  to  custody,  because  he  refused  to 
answer  such  questions.  If  such  an  A61  be  warranted  by  the  Lex  et  con^ 
^etudo  farliamenti  (which  we  do  not  pretend  to  dispute),  well  did  Lord 
Coke  say  of  this  mysterious  system,  that  it  was  "  a  multis  sgtsorata — m 
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fiHnh  eoptita.**  We  confess  oaraelves  to  be  among  the  number  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  law  which  authorizes  the  House  of  Commons  ro  perform  an 
ziSt  of  such  severity.  It  is  true,  that  aA  was  not  only  approved^  but  r/r^ai- 
memdei  by  Mr.  Fox^  the  avowed  champion, /^r  excelUna^  of  the  fights  and 
die  liberties  of  Britons.  ^  We  are  totally  at  a  loss  for  words  to  exptess  our 
aense  of  such  condud.  But,  in  truth,  ^we^  who  have  been  so  often  accused  by 
Mr.  Foit's  advocates  and  friends,  as  the  satellites  of  despotism^  but  whose 
bosoms  are  warmed,  we  are  proud  to  say,  with  the  sacred  flame  of  genuine 
freedom^  of  that  freedom  for  which  our  ancestors  bled  in  the  field,  on  the 
acaffbld,  and  at  the  stake ;  ^we  dXre  not  discuss  this  subje£\,  because  the 
contemplation  of  it  fills  our  minds  with  chat  dread  and  abhorrence,  the 
bare  expression  of  which  would,  in  these  times,  exftose  us  to  danger 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  incur^  because  no  adequate  obje^  could  be  at. 
tained  by  incurring  it ;  we  shall  therefore  sufier  the  aoihor  of  the  traft 
befoft  us  to  speak  for  himself. 

'*  The  parental  and  proteAJve  authority  of  the  law 1  have  used 

the  words  parental  and  protedtve*-!  scarcely  know  in  what  manner  I  an 

to  dose  this  sentence since  I  have  written  it,  Mr,  Alexander  Trotter 

has  been  summoned  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee  of  Impeachment  of 
Lord  Viscount  Melville,  and,  it  seems,  has  declined  answering  a  ques- 
tion  which  might  establish  a  civil  proceeding  against  him ;  and  has  on 
the  report  and  motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  supported  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  been  committed  into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant  at 
arms,  and  this,  too,  before  any  declaratory  bill,  or^bill  of  any  kind  bM 
passed  to  settle  the  question  of  law  !  while  even  a  bill  of  indemnity,  m« 
cognising  the  principle  which  justified  his  objedion,  has  received  the  so^ 
lemn  sanAion  of  that  House,  and  was  still  pending  before  the  Lords  !*«« 
A  British  subjeA  is  consigned  to  imprisonment  for  proteding  himself  as  a 
witnesi  under  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  until  the  legislature  has 
TConoonced  upon  tne  law  !  I— >And  is  this  the  first  measure  by  which  Mr; 
Fox  and  his  party  manifest  their  zeal  for  public  freedom  P-^Is  this  the 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  whichthc  man  op  the  people  means  to  assert 
and  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  people  ?i  !—>The  mind  turns  away 
pained  and  disgusted.-— What  signify  hot  and  high-sounding  professions  of 
zeal  for  the  i:hartered  liberties  of  Englishmen  ?  What  signifies  it  that 
Mr.  Fox,  with  maudlin  zeal,  toasts — <  The  cause  of  LiBHaTv  a'll 
oTBi  THE  wokld,'  if  he  betrays  the  cause  of  libertt  at  home  ! 
'  -:— 'Tis  mockery  and  delusion. — Could  Mr.  Fox  assert  conscientiously  that 
the  law  upon  the  subjeA  had  been  explicitly  decided  by  the  judges,  and 
all  dpubts  upon  it  removed,  and  that  therefore  a  witness  was  bound  t^. 
answer,  while  his  relation,  Lord  Holland,  had  the  very  night  before  re. 
msed  to  withdraw  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  on  the  ground  that,  notwith. 
standifig  what  he  had  heard  from  the  judges,  he  still  thought  it  the  best 
floode  to  be  puraued  ?  Could  he  with  truth,  and  as  a  legislator,  affirm  th^ 
law  to  be  settled  upon  the  question  at  the  very  time  that  he  knew  the  Eit^ 
'^Chancellor,  and  the  Chancellor. Eledt  had  both  publicly  avowed  in  the. 
House  of  Peers  their  inefie^ual  attempts  to  frame  a  bill  with  adequate  and 
s.uffictent  provisions  M  !  At  the  very  time  too  that  he  knew  that  ano* 
ther  bill  proposed  by  Lord  Stanhope  for  settling  the  law,  was  still  sending 
before  the  judgment  of  the  Upper  House  ?  ! !  Could  he  consistently  with 
any  principle  known  to  the  Constitution  of  England,  deprive  a  subjedl  of  hia 
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libertyy  standing  under  th6  circuinstances in  which  Mp.  Trotter  stootf?!? 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  consonant  with  truth  and  reason — Woold  U 
,lK>t  have  been  more  worthy  of  h1^  zeal  and  -of  himself^  6n  such  an  occasion 
to  have  said  (expressing  hiroselPas  he  would' have  done  with  more  do* 
quence)  •  Whether  a  witness  stands  protected  against  such  questions  b* 
doubtful ;  the  law  -upon  it  is  not  as  yet  dlstindly  settled  :  itf  is  a  point 
which  strongly  affefts  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  sub. 
je^s^  and  the  opinions  of  his  Majesty's  law  K)flicers  which  have  been 
taken  upon  it  differ  diametrically*  Wc  have  avowed  our  doubts  upon 
the  subje^  by  the  bill  which  has  passed  the  House,  and  have  therefore,  so 
l^r  as-respeds  ourselves,  confitmed  the  principle  of  objection  a^ed  npon* 
by  the  witness.  That  bill  is  still  depending  in  his  favour.  He  ot^t 
therefore  to  stand  protefted  by  this  House,  to  whose  care  the  privileges 
and  freedom  of  the  subje^  are  more  especially  entrusted,  till  the  legisla. 
turc  shall  have  decided  the  law  upon  the  swbje^  ;  aini  when  the  nght  Uy 
put  such  questions  shall  be  truly  ascertained,  that  will  decide  opon  the 
duty  of  the  witness  to  answer  it.'— Had  Mr.  Fox  thus  rea^ned,  the 
tnind  of  every  intelligent  man — the  feelings  of  every  honest  heart  would 
have  gone  along  with  him.'* 

Wc  heartily  concur  with  the  author  of  this'rraft,  in  deprecating  •*  moaf 
9etiously  and  mo£t  anxiously  the  proposed  Declaratory  Rill ;"  hecaose  we 
think  that  neither  the  declaration  nor  the  discussion  of  any  tih$traR  prht^ 
ciple  can  be  produdiveof  any  possible  advantages,  while 4t  may  be  pregnant 
with  many^erious  evils.  Is  it  credible,  that  for  centunes  our  law  of  evidence 
has  justly  incurred  the' admiration  and  applaud  of  all  whose  atterrtion  ]ui& 
been  ddreded  to  it,  and  that  there  should  exist  in  it  a  defed  so  glaring  aod 
so  rsdical,  as.  that  which  is  now  discovered  ?  Without  any  declcraury  law, 
jfistice,  in  regard  to  evidence,  has  been  administered  with  such  knpartia.- 
lity,  as  not  to  incur  a  single  murmur  of  comjplaint.  It  16  therefore  an. 
wise  in  the  extreme,  to  lay&wn  an  abstrafl  proposition  wfatdi  may  letter 
our  judges,  and  deprive  them  o£  that  discretion  which|-  ever  under  tlie 
controui  of  duty  and  of  conscience,  leaves  them  at  liberty  to ' reduce  thc^ 
principle  to  pradlicc,  where  the  ends  of  justice  require  it ;  and  to  thiiow  If 
aside  where  it  cannot  either  in  justice  or  equitv  apply.  Secondly,  wc  depre- 
cate this  bill,  because  we  cannot  consider  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  tbe 
offspring  of  party  ;  as  laying  down  a  general  riAe,  in  order  to  answer  a 
farticular  purpose  ;  and  as  intended  to  remove  a  Ugal  impediment  to  tfce 
attainment  of  a  favourite  t)bjed.  This  is  not  the  spirit,  nor  yet  the  prac 
tice,  of  legislation,  consistent  with  the  feelings  of  Britons,  or  compatible 
with  those  notions  of  justice  which  they  have  imbibed  iroQi  tftudy  or  ob* 
tertatfton. 

Many  authorities  are  here  cited,  to  prove  that  the  ]5tinciple  wiiich  it 
£9  the  c^jed  of  this  bill  to  declare  to  be  la^y  is  not  law.  Under  these  cir. 
cumstances,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  country  to  ^ss  it  with  preci^ta-. 
tion«  It  ought  to  be  gravely  and  amply  discussed  ;  not  with  the  heat  of 
partisans,  but  with  the  temperance  and  wisdom  of  iegikltftoM. 
'  The  Postscript  conuins  some  very  important  information  ;  namely,  fliat 
the  aom  of  io,oool.  respeAing  which  so  much  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  in  the  House  of  Compoons,  and  still  more  by  his  partisans  in  the 
i^wspapers»  ^<  was  faithfully  paid  and  carried  to  Bccount,"  by  Lo«d  Mel- 
>aik ;  aiidy  farther  still,  that  this  important  £ift  «« i/i«  evidtuce  befirt  the 
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tSmmMtttk*^  We  know  not  what  Mr.  Whitbread  may  have  Baid  in  the. 
Hovie  on  this  iub)e^i  but  we  know  thac>  from  the  n.'port  of  his  spoccK> 
in  the  newspapers,  the  impression  made  on  our  mind,  und^  we  believe,  on 
tbat  of  efcry  otter  persoo  'who  read  ir,  was,  that  the  money  in  qoestionr 
kad  ^ten  not  only  misapplied,  bur  never  repaid.  It  is  the  bquiiden  duty, 
ifaerefore^  of^Mr.  Whitbrcail^  to  take  the  easiest  opportunity  of  remov. 
wig  this  false  and  injarious  impression,  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  fa6l« 
This  is  an  A€i  of  jastice  due  to  an  injured  individual,  and  not  less  so  t« 
the  touRtry ,  who  have  been  most  shamefully  misled. 

^Uamn^  from  Zimmerman  ov  Solitude :  t%  vahich  are  added ^  Oc€a$hna{ 
ObgtrvationSi  and  an  Ode  to  Retirement.  By  Mrs.  Bayfield,  author  of 
Fugitive  Poems.     Small  $voi     Pp.  194..     Lindsell.     i8o6. 

IN  her  preliminary  address,  Mrs.  B.  observes,  that  Zimmerman's  trea- 
tise has  been  by  man^  deemed  too  prolix  j  and  we  are  certainly  among  the 
number  of  those  who  have  so  considered  it.  Yet,  thinking,  as  we  do,  that  it 
Contains  Vnuch  excellent  matter,  we  cannot  but  subscribe  to  the  proprfery 
of  seleiftfing  its  i)cauties,  though  for  such  a  feshionable  mode  "of  Htefar/ 
disse^otT,  we  arc,  g^enerally  speaking,  no  advocates.  The  fair  editor 
lias  performt^i  her  tlsisk  with  judgment ;  and  has  prefixed  >o  her  deaniugs 
an  **  Ode  to  Retirement, "  which  exhibits  a  most  favourable  specimen  of 
her  poetical  powers.  But  she  is  entitled  to  higher  praise,  for  the  spirit  of 
piety  and  morality,  by  which  k\\  h%t  observations  are  distinguished. 

In  p.  «4,  however,  this  expression  occurs,  "  the  ntcamatioH  of  youth 
animated  all  his  joys  ;"  which  is  most  exceptionable,  and  indeed  conveys 
fio  distill^  idea  to  the  mind« 

The  Sunday  School  MisctUnny  :  The  Cottage  Library  of  Christian  Kficw* 
/edge,  ^c.  ^c.     i8mo.     PpI.  432.     Williams  and  Smith. 

BECAUSE  we  are  &vourable  to  the  institution  of  Sunday  schools,  wTiea 
projierly  condu(fted,  and  to  theintroduftibn  of  Christian  knowledge  to  the 
cottage,  we  deprecate  the  introduftion  of  these  trads  to  either.  Friends 
to  rational  religion,  and  firm  believers  in  the  sacred  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
we  are  avowed  enemies  to  the  substitution  of  superstition  for  the  one,  and 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  other;  and  we  sincerely  liope  and  trust,  that  all  the 
patrons  of  schools  for  the  religious  and  moral  instruftion  of  youth,  will  f>e 
vigilant  in^  the  extreme,  toktepfrom  them  such  writings  as  these,  which 
breathe  the  pernicious  and  silly  dodrines  of  Methodism,  instead  of  the 
puxe  pxeoepts  of  Christianity.  * 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Tie  Medical  Mirror  ;  or,  Treatise  onihe  Impregnation  cf  the  Human  Femate^ 
She^aring  iht  Origin  of  Diteas^s,  and  the  Principles  of  Life  and  Death  * 
nmtb  Remarks  on  the  general  EffeSs  of  Sea- Bathing*  By  the  late 
E.  Sibly^  M.D.  F.R.H.S.  The  Fourth  Edition.  Illustrated  with 
elegant  Copperplates.  8vo.  Pf.  194. 

THE  primary  objeA  of  this  publication  appears  to  be  the  promotion  of 
the  sale  of  certain  quack  medicines^  of  which  the  author  was  the  in. 
vcntpi  and  proprietor.     The  4i  tie  pa^  is  evidently  framed  for  thepuipoie 
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offixkig  the  attention  of  the  Ignorant  and  the  corioas ;  thoQgh  every  dunitf 
cbminon  sense  must  know  that  the  principal  subjed^  of  which  the  book 
treats^  is  involved  in  the  deepest  mystery ;  and  that  to  rq)eat  all  the  ab. 
said  and  chimerical  notions  which  have  been  advanced  respe^Uf^  it,  is  an 
idle,  and  worse  than  superfluous,  occupation,  by  which  no  one  purpose  of 
pra^ical  utility  can  possibly  be  answered.  We  shall  not  mis-spend  our  own 
time,  nor  contribute  to  the  mis.employment  of  that  of  our  readers,  by  an 
analysis  of  such  a  produdlion.  One  dangerous  error,  however,  whftdi  it  is 
calculated  to  spread,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  corred.  It  is  ^ety  well  known 
that  the  lower  class  of  people  have  adopted  a  vulgar  notion,  that  a  vene. 
leal  infedion  may  be  removed  by  a  connexion  with  an  in&nt ;  and  this 
monstrous  idea — ^which  has  given  birth  to  many  atrocious  crimes,  and 
which  has  not  the  smallest  foundation  in  fad,  for  suck  a  conneiion  must 
inevitably  aggravate  the  disease,  which  it  is,  with  equal  absurdity  and 
wickedness,  expedled  to  remove — ^is  certainly  countenapceii  by  a  foolish  and 
fsAse  observation  of  the  author  in  p.  i  a  7 . 

The  remarks  on.  Sea-bathing  contain  nothing  new,  nor  worthy  of  obser. 
vation.  Every  body  knows  the  danger  of  coid.bathing,  without  previous 
advice  and  preparation ;  but  every  body  does  not  know  that  Dr.  Sibly's 
^9lar  and  lunar  tinctures,  are  necessary  and  sufficient,  to  avert  it. 


CtfKX  oftwo  extraorJinaty  Polypi  remo^ved  from  the  Nose  ;  the  one  hj  £x« 
icUion  'With  a  ttenv  Inttrumentf  the  other  by  im fronted  Force  ft ;  ^witb 
am  Appendix  f  describing  an  impro'ved  Instrument  for  the  Fistula  as  Amo, 
^vith  Observations  on  that  Disease  i  illustrattd  «urith  a  Copp&rplate* 
By  Thomas  Whately,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ia 
Ijondon.     8vo«    Pr.  42.     as.    Johnson,     1805.  ^ 

THER]^  is  scarcely  any  dire^on  which  can  be  given  to  the  efibrts  of 
a  medical  man,  of  a  more  beneficial  tendency,  than  that  which  leads  him . 
to  t&e  eflsployment  of  new  means  for  alleviating  the  suHerings  of  his  pa- 
tients. In  the  first  of  the  two  extraordinary  cases  here  related,  after  a  dis. 
play  of  uncommon  diligence,  skill,  and  perseverarice,  the  instruments* 
Qsnally  employed  for  the  extradion  of  pdlypi  having  proved  ine&^al,  this 
able  praditioner  invented  a  new  bistoury,  with  [which  he  performed  the 
operation  with  comparative  facility,  and  with  ct)mplete  success.  A  repre- 
sentation  of  this  instrument,  which  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed,  is  given  in  the  annexed  plate. 

In  the  second  case,  the  cmraition  was  performed  with  an  improved  for- 
ceps, much  stronger  than  the  common  polypus  forceps,  which  Mr.  Whately 
•is  of  opinion  would  not,  in  this  instance,  have  succeeded.  In  both  these 
cases  there  was  a  most  irresistible  propensity  to  sleep  in  the  patients,  which 
%e,  as  well  as  Mr.  Whately,  should  be  glad  to  see  accounted  for  by  some 
able  Pathologist. 

1$i  the  Appendix  we  have  a  minute  description  of  the  mode  of  perfeo&ing 
the  operation  of  cutting  iot^L  fistula  in  ano^  with  an  improved  bistoury)  on 
a  very  simple  plan,  but  wdl  cslculated  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  pain  dar. 
ing  the  performance  of  the  operation.  For  an  accurate  description  of  these 
instruments  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  plate  itself.  The  obscxva- 
sions  accompanying  the  relation  of  the  difierent  cases  are  judicious,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  surgical  students. 
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The  Origin  of  Sovereign  Power,  an^  the  Lawfulness  of  Defensive  War  -, 
a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  fFainfleet..  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln^  on  Tuesday,  June  the  4th,  1805,  to  the  Wainflett 
Corps  of  Volunteer  Infantry,  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Bui mer/  A.  B.  Vicar 
of  Thorpe ;  Cbaplam  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Muncaster^  and  to  the 
Wainfleet  Corps  of  Volunteer  Infantry.  8vo.  Pp.  30.  RiviogtonsV 
'    London ;  Kelscy,  Boston  and  Spilsby  ;  and  Jackson,  Louth. 

THIS  is  a  very  able  discourse  on  one  of  the  moM  important  strbje^  , 
which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  Christian  preacher  to  discuss.  We  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  contend,  in  opposition  to  the  mad  reformers  of 
this  revolutionary  age,  for  the  divine  origin  of  sovereign  power ;  and  who^ 
ever  has  any  doubt  of  the  justice  of  our  position,  will  here  find  it  fully 
established  on  authority,  which  no  man,  who  has  any  sense  of  religion^' 
will  pretend  to  dispute.  The  otlier  part  of  the  discourse  originated  in  the 
refusal  of  some  Qunker  to  coatribute  towards  the  support  of  the  volunteers*  * 
and  in  his  subsequent  attempt  to  prove  the  cruelty  and  unlawfulness  eveni 
of  defensive  war,  by  a  reference  to  scripture,  in  othei*  wQrds,  by  a  mise- 
rable perversion  of  particular  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  If  that  in- 
dividual, or  any  one  of  his  seft,  be  open  to  convidion  (which,  we  con- 
fess, we  very  much  doubt),  let  him  peruse  these  pages,  and  he  must  be 
convinced,  or  else  he  must  deny  the  very  authority  by  whicl^  he  profegsy* 
to  support  his  own  roost  eiToneous  and  most  dangerous  tenets.  In  fad.  If 
the  Quakers,  not  content  with  the  perfect  toleration  which  they  enjoy  lit 
A)is  oonntry,  should  seek  to  propagate  the  mad  dodrine,  that  a  man  has 
no  right  to  defend  his  country,  or  himself,  they  would  become  most 
dangerous  members  of  the  community,  and  ought,  oh  the  paramount 
principle  of  self-preservation,  to  be  silenced  or  expelled. 

"  It  is  painful  to  observe,"  says  Mr.  Buhner  in  a  note,  "  that  the  ex- 
traordinary aids  which  are  reqair^  by  government  of  the  people  at  ^arge^ 
for  the  general  defence  and  security  of  the  realm,  and  which  have  been 
sandioned  by  a  solemn  a6k  of  the  legislature^  are,  by  this  sc&,  most  in-* 
Gonsiderateiy  and  ungenerously  called — demands  of  a  military  n aturs 
—  to  which,  moreover,  has  been  applied  the' very  inappropriate  and  illibe- 
ral term  of  suffkbinc^s  I — See  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1804." 
.  We  might  despise  this  wretched  cant,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  the  m<fet 
mischievous  consequences.  We  abhor  bigotry,  and  hate  persecution  ;  but 
we  have  no  scruple  to  declare  our  opinion,  that  men  who  r^use  to  contri- 
bute to  the  dei&;nce  of  their  country  are  bad  subjeds,  who  deserve  not  the 
protedion  of  her  laws  or  her  arms.  Should  these  sedaries  continue  to  a6t 
in  a  manner  so  faise>  and  to  display  a  condud  so  disafFeded,  w^e  will  speak 
out  upon  the  subjed,  and  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  government  and 
the  nation. 

We  trtut  this  excellent  sermon  will  be  widely  circulated ;  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  best  effed. 
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T'he  Reviewer  OF  "  M'Callvm's  Travels  tn  Trinidad, "  ro  M«« 
^    M*Callum,  in  Reply  to  his  "  ViNDiqAiTiow." 

SiR>  March  19,  ]8o6. 

I  HAVE  attentively  pcrascd  your  letter,  addressed  *'  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Anti-Jacobin  Review/'  and  now  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  re- 
ply to  such  parts  of  it,  as  bear  immtdtately  upon  my  examination  ot  jonr 
**  Travels. in  Trinidad-"  From  the  exceedingly  intemperate  roaoner  in 
which  you  have  conduced  yourself,  1  should  be  pcrfedlly  justified  in  per- 
mitting your  Vindication,  andMts  voluminous  precursor,  to  furnish  that  in. 
tcrnal  evidence  of  their  own  condemnation,  which  now  devolves  on  me  ; 
but  justice  ;o  the  work  for  which  1  have  the  honour  of  writing,  and  to 
those  gentlemen  whom  you  have  again  vilified  **  ///  the  coarsest  strain  of 
abuse  rwhich  the  coarsest  imagination  could  conceive f'  leayes  me  no  alter- 
nattve.     My  private  inclination  is  superseded  by  a  sense  of  public  duty. 

In  answer,  then,  to  the  first  of  your  allegations,  for  such  it  is  substan- 
tively, that  the  Reviewer  is  one  of  the  "  delinquents,"   by  which  yoa 
mean  an  associate  of  Colonel  Pidon,  I  make  this  solemn  asseveration,  in 
the  presence  of  HIM,  before  whom  both  you  and  I  must  appear  hereafter, 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  1  never  $a;iv  Colonel  Pi6lon  in  roy  life* 
nor  ever  had  any  communication,  dired  or  tndireii^  with  him,  or  any  of  hi» 
friends,  or  any  person  whatever,  who  may  be  in  that  gentleman's  interest; 
and  this  declaration  I  make,  without  intending  to  screen  myself  behind  the 
paltry  subterfuge  of  mental  ressr^vathn.     If  this  does   not  satisfy  yoa,  I 
have  the  pleasing  consolation,   that  it  will  convince  A  Irhera I  public,    and 
rdscue  the  **  Anti- Jacobin  Review"  from  any  suspicion  which  might  have 
t)een  ente^ta^ped  against  it,  of  having  sullied  its  pages  with  vindi^ve 
malice  and  foul  dishonour,  of  having  lent  itself,  to  serve  the  'interest  of  a 
party,  or  to  proted  the  guilty  from,  punishment.     The  motive  by  which  I 
was  animated  in  those  strid\ures,  which  haye  again  roused  you  to  Eingoff 
the  decencies  of  decorum,    was  an  ardent   love  of  my  country,   and  its 
venerable  institutions.     1  considered,  and  so  must  every  hdnest  man,  in 
the  united  kingdom,  that  your  work  was  '*  the  most  unprsncipJed  and  nr- 
decent  libel  upon  the  charaQer  of  a  distinguished  tndMduttl^  that  formmny 
.  years  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the  public* '     This  is'strong  language, 
Mr.  M'Callum,  but  the  case  before  n\e  warranted  even  stronger*  \i  such 
qould  have  been  found.     Colonel  Pi  Aon  was  on  iht  eve  of  appearing  before 
a  solemn. tribunal  of  justice.     Was  it  not  therefore  unprincipled  and  inde- 
cent in  you,  to  usurp  to  ybursclf  an  authority,  which  the  law  of  England 
most  justly  condemns,  and  endeavour  to  tear  from  its  holy  repository  the 
sword  of  justice,  and  to  smite  with  your  own  unauthorized  hand?   Not 
content  with  permitting  the  law  to  uke  its  course,  whose  terrors  were 
then  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  Colonel,  you  must  devise  a  new  meanr 
of  punishment  againat  that  gentleman,  by  the  publication  of  a  work  most 
emippntly  qualified,  both  in. letter  and  spirit,  to  rouse  the  resentment  of 
the  public  against  the  objef)  of  your  malice  ;  and  so  far  to  bias  the  miodi 
of  his  jurors  upon  hit  trial,  as  to  render  it  not  impossible  for  them  /o  haw 
derided  on   the  9*fimate  njerdi^  hf9re   they,  reached   the   court.      Should 
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Colonel  Piflon  think  fit  to  institute  a  prosecution  against  ^ou,  for  your 
libel  on  his  character,  1  dare  say  that  you  would  complain,  and  not  with- 
out justice,  should  either  of  that  gentleman's  friends,  pending  your  trials 
imitate  your  own  unwise  procedure,  by  an  exposition  of  your  moti*uts  and 
contiuSiy  in  attempting  a  rel'ounation  of  abuses,  whether  tlie  sphere  of  your 
aftivity  lay  in  Trinidad  or  Great  Britain.  ,  Remember  the  great  Christian 
maxim  of  '*  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  untd 
you/'  You  tell  us  that  you  understand  the  laws  of  England  ;  then,  Sir, 
^ou  must  be  fully  aware,  that  even  were  every  sentence  of  y-our  work  aa. 
indisputable  truth,  it  would  still  beamo!;t  indecent  libel;  It  may  not  be 
irrelevant,  perhaps,  to  refresh  your  memory  with  a  few  authorities;  "  All 
libels  are  made  against  private  men,  or  magistrates,  and  public  persons  ^ 
and  those  against  magistrates  deserre  the  greatest  punishment:  if  a  libel 
be  made  against  a  private  man,  it  may  excite  the  person  libclled|  or  his 
friends,  to  revenge  and  break  the  peace ;  and  if  against  a  magistrate,  it  ia 
not  only  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  a  scandal  to  government,  and  stirs  up 
sedition."   5  Rep.  I2i. 

It  is  immaterial,  on  a  criminal  prosecution,  with  respefl  to  the  essence  of 

.  a  libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it  be  true  or  false ,  because  it  equally  tends  to 

a  breach  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  provocation,  not  the  falsit]r>  is  the  thing  to 

be  punished  criminally.     Blackstone's  Commentaries,  iv.' cap.  ii.  p.  i^ok 

It  seems  to  be  clearly  agreed,  that,  in  an  indidment  or  criminal  prose, 
cution  for  a  libel,  the  party  cannot  justify  that  the  contents  thereof  ar^ 
true ;  since  the  greater  appearance  there  is  of  truth  in  any  malicious  in. 
veflivc,  so  much  the  more  provoking  it  is  :  for,  as  Lord  Coke  observes^ 
in  a  settled  state  of  government,  the  party  grieved  ought  to  complain  for 
every  injury  done  him,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  and  not  by  any 
means  to  revenge  himself  by  the  odious  course  of  libelling  or  otherwise; 
Bac.  Abr.  tit.  lib.  It  was.  Sir,  a  due  consideration  of  the  reason  upon 
which  the  law  of  libel  is  founded,  that  induced  me  to  animadvert  with  just 
severity  on  your  "  Travels,"  and  which  shall  always  influence  me,  when- 
ever I  may  again  have  to  perform  the  painful  duty  of  reviewing  t  most 
scandalous  and  indecent  liheL 

I  now  take  the  permission  of  making  a  brief  extraft  from  your  Vindi- 
cation, and  shall  offer  to  it  that  reply  which  I  hope  will  be  ?*  triumphant/' 
•'  It  has  been  vainly  and  constantly  urged  by  these  delinquents,  as  a  plea 
for  those  wanton  severities  I  have  recorded,  that  the  colony  was  a  '  prey 
to  disloyalty  and  insubordination.*  The  proof  of  all  this  rest  (reitt  I  pre* 
sume)  wholly  on  mere  probable  assertions.  It  is  a  well  known  fadl,  and  I 
can  prove  it  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  respedlable  gentlemeil 
from  Trinidad,  who  are  now  in  London,  that  the  colony  was  not  in  any 
oiie  instance^  since  it  was  conquered  in  I797,  a  prey,  either  to  disloyalty 
or  insubordination,  not  even  among  the  soldiers  ivA  negroes ;  and  there* 
fdre,  your  critic  assertions  is  (are)  as  infamously  false  as  the  Whole  is  ua- 
founded.  I  now  call  upon,  and  dare  him  to  come  forward  (not  like  t  • 
cowardly  assassin)  and  prove  in  an  open  arid  manly  manner  to  the  people 
of  England,  what  he  so  very  malignantly  alleges  against  the  dutiful  and, 
loyal  inhabitants,  soldiary  (soldiery)  and  oppressed  negroes  of  Trinidad." 
I  am  very  sorry.  Sir,  that  it  is  within  my  power  ito  comply  with  your 
requisition,  and  to  famish  you  with  a  melancholy  proof  confirming  those 
assertions,  the  truth  H)f  which  *  you  stiH  deny*     But  70a  wcte  left,  without 
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an  altecnative.  The  patriotic  virtues  of  the  soldiery  and  negroes  o£  Tri-» 
nidad}  once  shaken,  away  goes  the  whole  of  your  grand  5uperstrudi»re  I 
The  disloyalty  of  a  British  colony  rescues  the  poor  Rfvie^wer  from  the 
acrious  charge  of  deliberate  falsehood.  The  letters  which  I  now  subjoin 
are  extraded  from  the  "Morning  Chronicle"  of  the  14th  of  February, 
and  they  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  blessed  progress  of  your  darling  code 
of  the  **  Rights  of  Man,"  and  6f  the  industry  with  which  the  i&jal  inbc* 
b'ltanti  of  Trinidad  have  diffused  its  principles. 

''  A  mQ5t  formidably  conspiracy  among  the  negroes  in  Trinidad  has  lately 
been  happily  discovered  aiid  prevented.  A  letter  from  that  Island^  of 
December  18,  gives  the  following  particulars  : 

"  A  plot  I  to,  extend  the  scenes  of  St.  Domingo  has  been  providentially 
discovered,  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed  again  on  the  i4.th  inst.  Ic 
appears  that,  uiidcr  the  pretence  of  fo'rming  bamboulas,  different  regiments 
Qf  slaves  had  been  secretly  organized  ;  kings,  generals,  sta^.officers, 
judges,  &c.  were  appointed  ;  the  most  horrid  oaths  taken  ;  and  Christmas 
eve  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plan.  One  of  their  meetings  was 
ta  have  been  held  in  Carenagc  Bay,  in  a  place  which  the  negroes  Gad  se- 
cretly cleared.  They  would  have  sallied  forth  at  midnight,  passed  La 
Chancellevie,  i'.ochards,  and  Odiberts,  bCt  fire  to  all  the  plantations  in 
tiat  neighbourhood,  and  exterminated  all  the  whites.  'N^hile  this  was 
doing  in  that  quarter,  the  town  was  to  have  been  tired,  and  the  same  assa!». 
sinations  have  been  committed.  The  like  scenes  were  to  have  been  per- 
petrated at  St.  Joseph's,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  Island  at  the  same 
hour.  Thanl^  God,  their  Black  Majesties,  with  their  Officers  and  No- 
bility, are  arrested,  and  the  criminals  are  to  be  tried  before  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  executed- under  their  sentence.  The  trials  commence  to- 
morrow. We  are  all  on  the  alert,  and  ikcp  with  windows  barricadoed,. 
pistols  loaded, ^and  horses  saddled.  Guards  are  posted  round  the  town, 
and  great  vigilance  ordered,**  ^ 

'*  We  have  been  favoured  with  still  later  particulars  of  the  insurreAioh 
in  Trinidad,  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  high  in  office  there,  to  his  friend 
here,  dated  December  19,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extraft  : 

^i  We  had  neirly  experienced  a  rebellion  of  the  negroes  here,  and  a  ee- 
ner^tl  massacre  of  the  whiles ;  which,  had  it  taken  place,  would  have  in- 
volved all  the  Windward  Isknds  in  general  devastation.  The  explosion  of 
sjich  a  volcano  here,  as  well  as  St.  Domingo,  would  Jiave  completely 
overwhelmed  not  only  the  British,  but  all  the  other  Colonies.  We  have 
arrested  several  free  negroes  from  St.  Domingo,  who  were  banished  by  the 
vigorous  and  discerning  mind  of  Colonel  Pifton,  but  who  were  suficzcd  to 
retumby  Colonel  Fullarton.  ..'''. 

"  One  of  the  kings  or  emperors,  a  negro  slave  of  Shand'^s  estate,  has  this 
cfay  been  executed  in  the  square  in  town.  To-morrow  six  others  of  the 
royal  dynasty  take  their  .leave  of  this  world  ;  and  the  severest  scrutiny  is 
making  into  the  views  and  cbje6s  of  these  nefarious  conspirators.^  Colonel 
John  Glosier  discovered  the  plot,  in  the  valley  where  he  is  Commandant,  and 
made  immediate  communication  of  it  to  the  Governor,  who  sent  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  regulars  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  took  all  the  conspirators  ,into 
cuitody.  T«heir  uniforms  and  standards  were  found  concealed.  Thd 
Council  l\as  had  a  permanent  sitting  of  eight  days.  Mr.  Begorrat  has 
^in^iUarly- distinguished  himself  by  Us  great  a^ivity^  .labour,  and  talents; 
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and  the  unwearied  solicitude  and  precautions  of  our' exceirent  Governor,' 
General  Heslop,  are  above  all  praise.  The  projects  of  these  scoundrel stT 
were  to  get  possession  of  all  the  white  men,  and  grind  them  in  Mr.  Shaiid's' 
new  windmill,  and  they  were  to  cast  lots  for  tjie  white  l'di(js  :  not  a  child 
was  to  have  escaped  their  fury.  The  plans  of  these  monsters  have  fortu- 
nately been  completely  frustraced,  and  I  now  apprehend  n<)  injurious  con-' 
sequence."  • 

._  The  crimes  of  modem  France,  which  we  supposed  to  stand  alone  in  the- 
Ibul  catalogue  of  human  depravity,  have  furnished  no  fentuie  of  sanguinary  • 
ferocity  more  daring  an^l  wicked  than  what  these  monsters  were  about  to 
perpetrate.     But   these  wretches  are  only  the.  misguided  instruigents  of 
"  enterprizing  and  needy  men,"  oF  rhose  '*  itinerant  politicians,"  who 
having  disclaimed  consanguinity  with  any  country  or  kind,  roam  to  and' 
fro,  through  the  world,  blasiing  the  best  consolations  of  humanity,  and 
filling   with  trouble«and  blood  e^ery  country  which  gives  them  an  asylum. 

Can  yoanow.  Sir,  any  longer  strive  ag^iinst  the  strong  torrent  of  truth/* 
and  persist  in  maintaining  the  uniform,  uobroken  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants'* 
of  Trinidad.  ^ 

But  these  letters,  you  will  tell  us,  perhaps,  are  mere  fabrications.  For' 
the'  sake  of  my  species  I  wish  they  were  so.  The  proclamation  of  the^ 
present  Governor,  Heslop,  however,  confirms  the  sad  truth.  That  pro- 
clamation appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  day  immediately  after  the* publi- 
cation -of  those  letters  which  I  have  just  given  ;  an4  it  confirms  to  the 
fbUett  eaitent  the  truth  ofan  existing  conspiracy  in  Trinidad,  ivhich  had 
heen  rfpetting  for  years^  and  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,,  and  efficient 
measures,  has  been  happily  defea'ted.    . 

The  line  of  conduct  which  Colonel  Pidon  pursued,  in  repressing  the 
first  movements  'of  rebellion,  has  thus  been  wisely  adopted  by  th^  present  . 
Governor.  And  whatever  clamour  the  voice  of  ignorance  or  fadion  may 
raise  against  the  strong  measures  which  imperious  circumstances  have  render- 
ed necessary  to  be  adopted  in  Trinidad,  I  venture  to  tell  yon,  Mr.  M'Cal- 
lum,  fearlessly  and  unappalled,  and  you  may  repeat  the  tale  to  youi"  patron, 
that  10  those  measures  alone,  is  England  indebted  for  her  retention  of  the 
GokHiy.  And  under  the  present  circumstances  -of  the  Island,  swarming 
witji  brigands,  and  agitated,  with  the  noxious  principles  of  abstraft  li-' 
berty,  should  the  present,  or  any  future  government  which  may  he  esta. 
blished  there,  relax  its  energy  and  decision  of  charafter,  and  sacrifice  its  real 
and  certain  security  to  a  pusillanimous  spirit  of  mistaken  lenity,  the  awfut: 
scenes  of  Si.  Domingo  will  be  opened  to  tlie  view  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  wild  rush  of  daring,  murderous  ferocity,  will  soon  or^erwhelm  them  in' 
a  common  ruin.  Trinidad  will  belost  to  England.  The  remainder  of  ouc 
Coloniizs,  with  such  an  example  before  them,,  and  illumined  with  the  same' 
lights,  will  speedily  pursue  the  same  course,  and  c»e6l  themselves  into  in-' 
dependent  black  empires.  But,  Sir  I  there  will  be  no  *ufh»te  secretaries^ 
instruded  in  European  ^earning,  retained  by  their  chieftains  to  assist  them 
in  the  construftion  pjF  the  meditated  new  dynasties.  The  knife  will  have 
dispatched  these.-     Thank  God,  $ir,  that  you  are  safe  in  England  ! 

There  are  parts  of  your   ff  Vindication,"  .  Mr.  M'Callum,  to  which  I 

,  am  npt  bound  to  reply.     The  three  fundamental  propositions  whichj  ha^c 

laid  down  ha vV alone  claimeS  my  attention : /th^c  are,  a  solema  e^^colpj^^ 

tidn  from  the  charge  of  bethg^a  wddi«qtoehf;«  ^haj  your  bootita  li»f 
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6f the  moft  indeifceiit  nitufe ;  uA  that  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad  are  not 
that  \oy^  people,  which  you  woul4  have  the  good  people  of  England  to 
believe*.  The  bold  cballeftge  which  is  given  in  your  ^*  Vindication"  to 
f ontinue  the  controversy,  I  think  prudent  to  decline.  Z. 

N.  3f  Since  the  foregoing  reply  to  Mr.  M/Callum's  Vindication  wai 
rs^ceived,  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  various  authentic  documents 
relating  to  his  condudl  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  laaddiribn  to  these 
alsOy  we  have  obtained  much  important  information  respecting  Mr. 
^'Galium,  and  his  employer^  ox  principal ^  call  him  which  he  will ;  atui^ 
QQ  this  accoonti  we  shall  resume  the  subjed  either  in  our  next  Number,  or 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  Volume,  which  will  appear  on  the  same  day 
(the  I  St  of  June) ;  and  we  scruple  not  to  say,  that  every  one  of  our  readers, 
whose  judgment  is  not  totally  darkened  by  the  black  mists  of  prejudice, 
will  be  fully  convinced  of  the  justness  of  our  remarks  op  his  Travel  ia 
Trinidad.  Nor  shall  we  stop  here.  We  have  been  challenged  to  meet 
pur  adversaries  in  the  field,  and  we  take  up  the  gauntlet,  which,  indeed, 
lequires  no  courage,  for  more  feeble  and  contemptible  adversaries  we  never 
.had  to  encounter.  We  shall  attend  very  closely  to  the  ponderous  quartos 
of  the  former  antagonist  of  the  late  Lo^d  Lanviowne  ;  and  to  every  other 
publication  which  m2ij  appear,  respefting  the  valuable  settlement  of  Trini- 
dad. We  shall  merely  premise  here,  that  but  for  the  firm,  judicious,  and 
spirited  condud  of  the  much. injured  and  calumniated  General  Pinion,  to 
which  every  honest  and  honourable  man  in  the  Island  will  bear  ample 
testimony,  that  settlement  had  been  lost  to  this  country.  We  haye  been 
long  accustomed  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  ;  and  the  <v9x  p^puU^ 
or  rather  the  'uox  plehis  (which  Mr.  M'Callum  may  jpersuadc  his  worthy 
employer  to  translate  for  him,  if  be  can  J  shall  never  deter  us  from  discharg. 
jog  a  public  duty. 


TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE  AKTI- JACOB  IN  REVIEW. 

POETICAL  PLAGIARISM. 

SIR, 

I  SEND  you  a  few  miscellaneous  observations.  Whether  tjiey  will 
t>e  new  to  the  public  I  know  not.  If  they  suit  the  nature  of  your  pablica. 
tion,  you  will,  perhaps,  insert  them.  D.  G ^r. 

In  the  first  scene  of  «<  Love's  Labour  Lost,"  the  King»  Biron,  Do- 
^ain,  and  Longaville,  are  introduced,  the  King  commanding  them  to 
subscribe  an  agreement^  they  had  entered  into,  to  study  with  him  for 
three  years,  and  during  that  period  not  to  see  a  woman  ;  to  fast  one  day 
in  every  week,  to  eat  only  one  meal  on  every  other  day,  and  to  sleep 
only  three  hours  in  the  night.  »  Each  lord,  after  making  a  Speech,  sub. 
fcribes.   Dumain's  speech  is  as  follows : 

'f  My  loving  Lord,  Dumain  is  mortify'd  ; 
The  grosser  manner  of  this  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves. 
.    ,         To  love,  to  wealthf  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die, 
With  tf///;6fjr  living  in  philosophy." 

Dr.  Tohoson's  note  upon  *this  f^ssfige  n^  ^*  I  know  not  certainly  to 
i^^t  mjb^if  is  to  be  refefie4 ';  Jl  Mpppic  l^t  meaoa  that  he^^ods  love^ 
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f^mpy  and  wealth,  m  phihsophy.**  Thu  meaoing  cannot  be  extracted 
from  the  words ^  All  these  refers  to  hi«  fellow  subscribers,  and  perhaps 
to  Arniadoy  Costard,  and  the  other  followers  of  the  King,  who  appear 
to  have  been  tied  down  to  the  same  reguktioos.  The  sense  of  the  passage 
then  is,  I,  Dumain,  do  engage  that  I  will  '•  fhu  and  die  to  love,"  &c, 
I.  e.  will  abandon  rhe  pursuits  of  love,  &c.  as  all  these,  viz.  the  King, 
Longaville,  Biron,  &c.  have  engaged  to  do.  If  there  be  a  sanation  in 
the  early  editions  foi  th&se  instead  of  th<rse  (whether  there  be  or  not,  I  have 
nt)t  examined),  then  Dumain's  profession  is  merely  that  he  would  live  the 
life  of  all  philosophers. 

Pope's  lin^,  in  the  "  ftape  of^the  Lock,"  is  taken  almost  verbatim 
(torn  Beauii(kont  and  Fletcher's  **  Loyal  Subjeft." 

"  And  maids,  like  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks."— Pofe. 

"  Are  women  npw 
O  th' nature  of  bottles,  to  be  stopt  with  corks/' — B.  &  F^ 

Though  Gray  professes  to  have  taken  his  epithet,  "  mavy.t'wmklingy* 
in  his  Ode  on  the  Progre.ss  of  Poesy,  from  the  "  ua^iixtfyyi^"  of  Homer^ 
yet  I  pannot  help  thinking  that  he  h^d  some  reminiscence  of  Thomson's 


*^  manj.t'wJnkllvg  leaves 
Of  aspin tall." — Spring,  1.  i^^. 


But  to  parloin  from  an  ancient  is  considered  as  meritCFioa>,  where, 
aa  bocrowing  from  a  modern^  is  looked  upon  as  no  better  than  petty  Ian 
^eny. 

Dr.  Johnson  does  not  approve  of  the  expression,  "  redolent  of  joy  and 

youth,"  inGrav's   "Ode  on  a  distant  ptosped  of  Eton  College,"    and 

a(  the  same  time  supposes  it  taken  from  Dryden's   **  honey  redolent  of 

spring."     I  am  not  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  his  criticism  on  the  ex. 

pression  ;  and  am  also  disposed  to  suspeif^  thai  Gray  borrowed  ic  from  an 

author  from  which  the' loan  was  not  so  liable  to  be  noticed,     fope  has 

dug,  pearls  out  of  many  an  obscuiie  dunghill  ;  Milton  laid  both  ancients 

and  moderns  under  contribution,  and  Sterne  has  been  latdy  detefted  in 

rummaging  treasures  which  had  been  long  buried..    Why  then  should  not 

Gray  have  taken  his  reddent  of  joy  and  ynuth  from  "  Memoirs  of  Europe 

towards  the  close  of  the  8th  Century  (written,  I  believe,  by  Mrs.  Manley); 

London,   printed  for  }6hn  Morphew,    17 16;'*  where  we  find,  vol.  ii, 

p.  67,   the   following  expression;     "  the  lovely  Endymion,    redolent  of 

j'o«//y."_  It  may  be  alleged  against  this,  that  Gray,  who  neither  in  his 

prose  or  verse,  as  far  as  1  recolleft,  seems  to  pay  much,  if  any  attention, 

to   the  sexual  passion,  was  not  likely  to  peruse  a  book  of  the  kind,  for 

Mrs.  M.'s  delineations  are  considerably  above  temperate  \  yet  when  we 

find  him  clearly  borrowing,  in  his  "  Long  Story,"  from  one  of  Prior's 

gayest  tales,  *•  The  Dove,"  this  objeftiori  can  have  little  forcct      Ih^t 

£e  flid  so,  will  be  apparent,  after  a  perusal  of  the  following  staijws: 

y    "  THB  DOVE. 

*'  With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door,    *  ' 

Like  footmen  on  a  visiting  day — 
Folks  at  her  house  at  such  an  hour  I 
Lprd !  wba(  will  >U  the  neighbours  say  I  . 

Ff4  *'  Hief 


^9  MiscHlaneom. 

f(  Her  keys  he  takes;  her  door  unkicksy 
Thro'  wardrobe,  and  thro'  closet  bounces. 
Peeps  into  every  chest  and  box,    - 
Turns  all  her  furbelows  and  flounces. 

J  marvel  much,  she,  sipilingi  saidj 
Your  poultry  cannot  yet  be  found. 
Lies  he  in  yonder  slipper  dead, 
Or,  may  be,  in  the  tea-pot  drown'd." 

'*   LOKG  STORY. 

^'  The  heroipes  undertook  the  task. 
Thro'  lanes  unknown,  o'erstiics  they  ventur'dj 
Rap'd  at  the  door,  nor  stay'd  ro  a^k. 
But  bounce  into  the  parlour  enter'd. 

**  Each  hole  and  cupboard  they  explore, 
Each  creek  and  cranny  of'his  chamber, 
Run  hurry-scurry  round  tjie  floor, 
And  o'er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber. 

f*  Into  the  drawers  and  china  pry. 
Papers  and  books,  a  huge  embroglio ! 
Under  a  tea-cup  he  might  lie, 
Or  creas'd,  like  dog's  ears,  in  a  folio." 

But,  without  dwelling  on  these  particular  coincidences,  I  will  ventura 
to  say,  that  ihtstminal  idea  (as  Johnson  says  on  another  occasion)  of  the 
Long  Story,  was  suggested  by  Prior's  tale,  and  that  it  will  be  obvioas.  to 
every  ojie  who  cofppares  them. 

I  remeniber  when  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village"  first  appeared,  that 
the  critics  highly  praised  the  following  simile,  not  only  for  the  beaoty  of 
the  imagery,  but/for  the  originality  of  the  thought: 

5'  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and'midway  meets  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  oh  its  head." 

I  agree  that  the  simile  is  beautiful  j  as  to  its  originality^  the  public  will 
determine,  after  reading  the  extradls  I  send  yoq« 

*'  And  now,  behold  majestic  Atlas  rise. 

And  benM  beneath  the  burden  of  the  sjcies  j 
'     His  tow'ring  brows  aloft  no  tempest  know. 

While  lightning  flies,  and  thunders  roll  below/'— <Jartk. 
*[  As  Alpine  bills,  which  o'er  the  clouds  arise. 

And  rqar  their  heads  amidst  contiguous  skies, 

Enjoy  serene,  uninterrupted  day. 

And  floatiflg  tempests  all  beneath  survey." — Bt  ACKMpnK, 

f*  Our  loves,  like  mountains  hid  above  the  clouds, 
Tho'  winds  and  tempests  bea;  their  aged  fect^ 
Their  peaceful  heads  nor  storms,  nor  thunder  know, 
But  scorn  the  th^reafning  lack  that  rolls  below." — Drtdxn. 

Not  only  his  own  countrymen  bare  been  beforehand  wkh  him,  in  the 

/  enjoynie^ 
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cn^ofiMfit   of  this  Fki»f/e  iu  Rot  d€  Garh,  the  French  bare  likewise 
fchsctalledhun. 

**  Tel  qu'un  rochcr,  dont  la  t&tc 

Egale  le  mont  Athos,  v 

Voit  a  ses  pieds  la  t^mpete  \ 

Troubler  ie  calme  des  flots : 
La  mcr  autour.  bruit  et  gronde : 
Malgre  ses  emotions, 
Sar  son  front  elevc  regne  une  paix  profonde 
Que  tant  d'agitations, 
Et  que  les  fureurs  de  I'onde 
Respedtent,  a  Tegal  du  nid  des  Alcions." — ^havh«u. 

Whether  Goldsmith  took  this  literary  prostitute  to  his  arms,  thinking 
ker  a  virgin,  as  the  King  of  Garbe  did  his  bride,  or  whether  she  had  chacoM 
for  him,  though  he  knew  that  she  had  passed  through  many  hands,  is  a 
bone  which  I  leave  to  the  critics :  much  snarling  has  heretofore  been  pro* 
^uced  about  a  bone  equally  bare.  x  > 

Leaving  the  originality  of  this  beautiful  simile  out  of  the  question, 
there  is  one  serious  obje^ion  to  it ;  the  author^  asserts  what  is  not  tr4ie, 
viz.  the  eternity  of  sunshine  round  the  tops  of  mountains.  Now,  ever/ 
pne  knows  that  the  summits  of  mountains  are  fully  as  often  exposed  to 
tempest,  and  darkened  by  clouds,  as  they  are  rendered  splendid  by  tlie 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Goldsmith's  precursors  have  not 
50  decidedly  asserted  this  eternity  of  sunshine,  but  hive  left  their  readers 
to  suppose  that  they  speak  of  the  mountain  not  in  a  fermanent^  but  in  4 
temporary  state.— D#  G« 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 


THE  political  views  of  the  Continental  Powers  begih  to  unfold  them^ 
selves,  and,  if  we  were  disposed  to  take  any  credit  to  ourselves  for  sa- 
gacity and  foresight,  in  having,  from  the  plainest  premises,  deduced  the 
most  obvious  conclusions ;  in  having  /oretold  what  appeared  so  very  ^lear 
to  us,  that  nothing,  a^  we  thought,  but  the  m^t  obstinate  blindness, 
could  fail  to  perceive  it ;  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  verifi- 
cation of  our  prediftions  respefting  the  conduA  of  his  Prussian  Majesty, 
But,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some  of  the  political  writers  of  thie  day^ 
it  1,5,  nevertheless,  certain,  that  we  should  have  deriVed  infinitely 
greater  satisfadion  from  the  falsification  of  our  statcnv^nts,  than  from  the 
establishment  of  their  validity  ;  with  heart-felt  pleasure  we  should  have 
acknowledged  our  own  error,  and  have  hailed,  with  unfeigned  joy,  that  re- 
turn to  the  paths  of  justice  and  oi  hoi^our,  which,  while  it  proved  the  fal. 
lacy  of  our  argumentSj^  would  have  tended  to  restore  the  independence  and 
prosperity  of  Europe.  But  one  short  month  has  elapsed  since  we  asserted^ 
when  spealfing  of  the  temporismg  jx)licy  of  the  insidious  Cabinet  of  Berlin, 
**  She  (Prussia)  must  take  her  choice  between  i,  direA  ofiensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Frapce,  and  a  cordial  and  vigorous  system  of  amity 
fuid  co-operation  with  Russia.  Half-measures,  and  a  wavering  policy, 
v^fio  l(xiger  avail  iier;  the  tis^  19  near  at  haxKl.Vhen  she  must  draw 

the 
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tbe  sword  ^tiier  for  or  agwst  France.*'    Already  1^  that  tiiii5>  mirfi.  • 
]^or  Prussia,  by  shutting  her  ports  against  our  ships,  has  virtaally  dedand 
war  against  us,  and  proclaimed  to  the  worlds   ^^t  she  k  prepared  to  sap- 
port  the  cause  of  France  against  all  her  enemies.     Be  it  so.     The  folly  of 
this  weak,  infatuated,  unprincipled  Monarch,  has  reached  its  height.;  he 
has  pronounced  his  own  sentence  i  has  deserted  the  best  and  most  gene* 
rous  of  friends^;  and  has  taken  a  serpent  to  his  bosom,   that  will  sting 
him  to  the  heart.     Protraded  though  his  fall  may  be,  for  a  few  years,  it 
is  nevertheless  certain  ;  and  he  will  have  the  mortification  to  know,  that 
he  will  fall  urilamented  by  his  own  svbjeds,  and  unpitied  by  Europe.     Had 
he  listened,  indeed,  to  the  voice  of  his    subjedls,    he  would  have  ob. 
served  a  cciidud  more  owisistent  with  honour,  and  more  worthy  of  hi» 
name.     His  troops  (eager  for  the  field)  would  have  been  employed  in  the 
]punishittcnt  of  oppression,  and  not  in  the  persecution  of  innocence ;  in  rr^ 
si  sting  lawless  aggression,  .-ind  not  in  committing  it.     As  it  is,  he  has  dis- 
hoTVOOrcd  himself,  his  family,  and  his  people.     Listening  to  the  treache- 
rous advice  of  those  Jacobins  In  his  council,  whose  tongues  arc  guided  by 
the  gold  of  France,  and  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  loyalty  and  pat lio- 
tism;    yielding  to  the  unnatural  thirst  for  accumulation,    and  to  the 
pusillanimous  desire  of  ease ;  he  has  exhibited  himself  a  spedlacle  for  the 
Soger  of  scorn  to  point  at ;  an  objed  of  contempt  to  courage,^  of  indigna- 
tion to  honesty.     In  a  word,  he  has  become  the  worthy  a:S0ciate  of  Na. 
poleon  Buonaparte,  his  companion  in  fraud ;  his  accomplice  in  plunder ; 
the  supporter  of  his  ii^iquity  ;  the  guarantee  of  his  chara^er,  and  the  part, 
ner  of  his  crimes.     In  a  proclamation,  such  as  never  issued  from  any  other 
Cabinet  than  the  regicidal  Cabinet  of  St.  Cloud,  he  has  dared  to  insult 
Europe,  by  representing  the  seizure  of  Hanover  by  the  Corsican  Usurper, 
in  time  of  profound  peace  (between  Hanover  and  France),  as  a  common 
occurrence  of  war,  and  its   cession  to  him  as  a  legitimate  transatflion 
founded  on  the  fight  of  eonqven.     In  the  first  place,  we  would,  ask  this 
Royal  Commentator  on  the  law  of  nations,  nv  hose  wisdom  and  honour  are 
igauch  On  a  level,  on  what  authority  he  supports  the  novel  proposition,  thai 
pne  flower  having  tal:cn  a  country  from  another,  during  a  war,  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  it   before  the  termination  of  such  war  ;  that  is,  before  its 
cession  has  received  the  sanftion  of  its  lawful  propriet6r  ?   We  here  state 
the  question  in   the  most   favourable  (though  palpably  false)  poipt   of 
view  for  himself;  on  the  admission  that  the  two  Powers  were  at  wajr,  and 
that  the  country  in  question  was  a  legitimate  conquest ;  and  we  defy  him^ 
or  his  wretched  tool,  hiaugivitz,  to  produce,  from  the  condudl  of  any  re- 
gular Power  (revolutionary  France,  of  course,  is  not  included  in  this  dc, 
scription),  any  authority  for  his  asserticm,  or  any  sandlion  for  his  condudl. 
Eesides,  this  curious  proclamation  of  his  gives  the^  lie  direA  to  his  former 
manifesto,   on  his  first  occupation  of  Hanover,  in  which  he  gave  the 
world  to  understand  that  his  pos^ssion  of  the  country  was  merely  proyi.. 
sional,  and  that  he  was  to  hold  it  only  till  its  fate -should  be  ultiooately 
decided  at  a  general  peace.     Such  a  contempt  of  character  in  a  lanvftd 
povereign,  was   never  before  displayed.     Profligacy  like   this  may  be 
lequafled,  but  cannot  be  surpassed.     In'  our  sentiments  pn  this  subjedj  w« 
fel  convinced,  much  the  greattr  part  of  the  Prussian  nation  will  concof 
with  us.     But  this  short-sighted  monarch  will  not  be  sufiered  toei^oy^  in 
quiet,  the  fruits  of  hi^  depredation ;  watched  by  Sweden  on  one  aide^  an4 

^7 
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by  Rnssia  oththe  oth^r,  his  steps  are  traced  with  a  jealdiks  eye;  and  eit 
long,  he  will  probably  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  Russia, 
or  to  invite  the  destroAive  aid  of  his  new  Imperial  Ally.  Oo  all  siSdes 
^  danger  awaits  him.  He  is>  at  lengthy  brought  by  his  baseness  info  a  si^ 
^tuation  of  %uch  difficulty,  that  he  can  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  without 
a  prospeft  of  ruin.    . 

Russia,  whose  policy  is  at  once  honourable  and  decisive,  has  wisely  aiu 
ticipated  the  Corslcan  Usurper ;  and  while  he  has  been  intent  on  complethtg 
the  revolution  of  Germany,  and  in  parcelling  out  his  spoils  among  his 
greedy  favourites,  she  ha^  seized  upon  that  important  pass,  which,  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  would  have  secured  then!  an  eas^.  passage  from 
Venetian  Dalmatia  into  the  adjacent  territory  of  the  Porte  ;  and  would» 
consequently,  have  facilitated  the  accomplishment  of  the  Usurper's  viewi 
on  European  Turkey.   .This  pass,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ceded  to 
France  by  Austria,  at  the  peace  of  Presburgh,  and  was  to  have  been  given 
np  at  a  specific  period ;  this  period,  however,  had  elapsed  ^ome  time  ;  the 
right  of  retention  on  the  part  of  Austria  had  of  course  ceased ;  and  the 
pass  was  fairly  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  French.     The  Rus. 
sians,    therefore,   were  fully  justified  in  their  attack  upon  it ;  and  the 
Austrians  were  certainly  not  bound  by  the  law  of  nations  to  defend  it- 
This  event  has  given  rise  to  some  strong  xemons trances  from  the  Usurper 
to  Austria,  and  has  supplied  him  with  a  pretext  (which,  however,  he  would 
easily  have  found  without  it)  to  retain  possession  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Brannau,  which  commands  the  passage  of  the  tnn,  and  opens  the  way  to 
Vienna.     Should  his  violent  and  vindiftive  temper  lead  him   to  renew 
jKMtilities  against  Austria,  he  will  find  it  a  more  difficult  task  than  it 
proved  last  year,  to  corrupt  her  councils,  and  to  subdue  her  arms.     In  the  . 
cabinet  and  in  the  field  he  will  fortunately  have  to  encounter  the  cornmanS- 
ing  genius  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  e  incorruptible  heart,  and  intrepid 
spirit,  backed  as  he  is,  by  a  loyal  and  well.disciplined  army,  supported  tpo 
by  the  Hungarian  mass,  will  throw  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  ap. 
proach,  as  he  will  not  very  easily  remove.     On  the  other  side,  Russia  will 
probably  avail  herself  of  her  recent  conquests,  to  pour  an  arniy,  through 
Palmatia,  into  Italy,  while  another  force,  of  Russians  and  Britons,  may 
be  landed  in  Calabria,  so  as  to  afiTord  sufficient  employment  to  the  Usutper, 
in  maintaining  his  princely  brother,  who  bvit  a  few  years  since  was  clerk  to 
a  low  attorney  in  Corsica,  without  resources,  and  without  hopes,  on  the 
throne  of  Naples.     The  base  and  cowardly  insults  publicly  offered  by  the 
low-bom  Corsican  to  the  lawful  Queen  of  Naples  ;  offered,  too,  wantonly, 
without  the  smallest  necessity,  or  even  the  smallest  political  pretext,  and 
merely  to  gratify  a  malevolent  and  vindi^ive  heart,  cannot  but  have  pro- 
duced a  proper  efie^  on  some,  at  least,  of  the  members  of  her  illustrious 
House.     That  effed,  we  venture  to  predidl,  should  the  tyrant  of  Europe 
again  seek  to  satiate  his  brutal  rage  on  Austria,  will  be  severely  felt  by 
his  troops.     If,  the  Archduke  have  really  instilled  any  portion  of  his  own 
gallant  spirit  i^to  the  bosom  of  the  Emperor,  if  to  him  be  left  the  whole 
ipondudt  of  the  war,  in  council  and  in  action,  we  have  little  doubt  of  the 
issue.     The  Hungarians  are  as  brave,  hardy,  and  loyal  a  nation  as  any 
Europe  can  boast ;  they  are  enthusiastically  attached  to  their  prince  and  to 
their  country ;    arid  they  cordially   hate  the  French,  as   tiie  pests  and 
disturbers  of  ihe  ^uma])  race,    Wl^t|  theiefoiej^  may  not  be  expeded 
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from  tli^  eiertions  of  sach  a  people,  under  the  guidance  of  great  mili« 
tar/   skill,  and  of  the  most  de:ermbed  courage,  suc^i^as  the  Archduke 
Charles    has    displayed    on    ivjmcrojs    occasions.     Thougli    Austria   be 
freatry  weakened,  by  the  dogrr.ding  conditions  of  the  Peace  of  Pre&burgh, 
she  stiil  possesses  greaX  internal  rc^ource^,  which,  added  to  the  advantages  of 
her  local  situation,  reridcr  hef  formidable  as  an  enemy  to  France,  whether 
ailing  on  the  drfmsive  or  the  ojf.-hn've.     Nothing  hut  the  tj///,  the  ipir.t^ 
is  requisite  to  animate  her  councils,  and  ta  invigorate  her  efforts  ;  \i  that 
^    be  present,  she  may  yet  bid  defiance  to  her  foes ;  she  is  secure  ;  but  with- 
out ihafy  virere  her  resources  multiplied  a  hundred-fold,  they  would  only 
htcft.  to  magnify  the  triumph  of  her  enemies ;  her  destruction  would  be  cer- 
'  tain.     The  inevitable  result  of  another  war  with  France  will  be,  either 
the  recovery  of  her  lost  territories,  or  h3r  total  annihilation  as  an'inde- 
pcndenr  Powpr.     When  we  >pc.:k  wiih  a  degree  of  confidence  of  her  suc- 
cess, ma  frcbh  conflid  with  France,  we  must  always    be  understood  to 
spelk  with'a  releience  to  the  powerful  co-operatirfn  of  Russia,  who:c  mi- 
litary force  greatly  exceeds  that  of  France  and  her  satellites  (Prussia  only 
cxccptedj.  Without  such  aid,  ijyiced^  it  vvould  be  madness  to  enter  into  such 
a  conflift  ;  for,  though  a  nation  of  ioyal  and  determined  men  may  achieve 
troi'.dcrs  in  defence  of  their  laws,  their  liberties,  and  their  native  soil,  with 
ail  its  invaluable  appendages ;  the  Austrian^  would,  in  this  ca^e,  be  expoicd 
to  such  a  rl'k  of  destrudion  ao  it  would  be' folly  to  Incur,  unless  they  were 
reduced  to  the. dreadful  alt^rnati-ve,  of  sLivery.  or  conqutU^     Will  they  be 
reduced  to  this  alternative  ?     That  is  a  question  on  which  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  offer  any  thing  like  a  detibive  opinion.     Judging,  however, 
from  present  appearance^,  arid  from  pa^t   events,  we  incline  to  think  that^ 
tuch   will  1)6    their  jale.       Buonaparte  iviherits     the    inveterate    hatred 
vhich  tlie  vain  and  amhiiious  people  of  France,  and  their  worst  rulers, 
io    long   entertained    and    clierishcd    a;>ainst-the    House   of  Austria. — 
This  hatred  has  been  considerably  increased   by  the  condud  of  Austria 
^  since  the  French  Revolution.     She,  for  along  time,  displayed  great  energy 
in  her  resistance  of  the  usurper's  daring  schcmts    of  aggrandizement,  and 
even  wounded  his  personal  p'dc,  by  hesitating  to  acknowledge  the  title 
which  he   h;id  a  Mimed.     *i  he  c  considerations  are,  of  theraitlres,  most 
powerful  motives  in  the  mini  of  a  t\  rant,  who  regards  all  opposition  as  in-. 
suFt,  and  with  whom  re.cnrment  and  d«.'  truQlon  are  nearly  synonimous  terms. 
His  revenge  would  ha.c  brrn  amply  gratified,  during   the  last  disastrous 
campaign,  if  he  had  not   been  aware   of  the  peril  of  his  own  situation^ 
#ith  fresh  armies   of  Ruv^iiOT^  advancing  to  meet  him  in  front,  the  Arch, 
duke  Charles,  with  a  very  large  force,  in  his  rear,  and  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand hanging  on  his  ilank^,  while  he  was  by  no  means  sure  of  the  part 
which  Prussia  intended   to  aiJt.     The  Peace  of  fresburgh,  humiliating  as 
it  was  to  Austria,  was  by   no  means   sufficiently  so   to  satisfy  either. the 
pulice,   or   the  ambition  of   her  implacable  foe.     The  Corsican  Usurper 
cons.idered  it  as  merely  one  step  gained  on  the  way  to  that  tbtal  destruftion 
which  he  had  long  mcdltaicvl  in  tecret.     It  pleased' him  only  as  it  tended 
to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  his  ultimate  views;     In  every  other 
respcft  it  disjpleajcd  him.     Having  at  length  succeeded  in  fixing  the  waver- 
ing policy  oi  Prulsia,  through   the   meaium   of  his    trusty  men(J  IGount 
paugwitz  ;  Slaving  disposed,  tn  muUrty  of  all  such  territories  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  as,  in  the  hands  of  their  lawful  possessors,  he  rcg'irdcd^.  ob, 
stxudions  to  his  plan  ;  and  Jiaving  bestowed  them  on  his  minions  and  de- 
pendents^ 
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{leivkntSy  on  whose  constant  assistance  iie  knew  he  coold  rely,  because,  as 
to  him  they  were  iiidebted  for  an  ^Icvatioi),  to  which  neither  their  birth^ 
situation,  nor  pretensions  of  any  kind,  entitled  them  ;  so  to /jj'm,  and  JInm 
^oitf,  could  they  look  for  support,  if  menaced  wiih  attadcs  from  abioady 
or  dissentions  at  home ;  and  havuig  aLo  secured  cvs^ry  pass  which  couli 
either  bar  the  entrance  into  hi^  own  extcfided  territory,  or  afford  him  a 
passage  into  those  countries  which  he  h^d  it  in  contemplation  to  attack  ; 
having  taken  ail  these  preliminary  m^a^ure:>,  there  is    good  reason  to  be« 
lieve  that  he  will  speedily  attempt  to  carry  hib  gigantic  designs  into  efWL 
C^£  the  full  extent  of  the^e  designs  we  have  very  little  doubt ;  though 
the  time  for  completing  the  cxecurion  of  them  must  depend  upon  circum- . 
stances^  which,  with  all   his  extraordinary  fortune,  he   cannot  possibly  • 
controul.     That  he  entertains  the  yait  projcifl  of  uniting  all  Europe  {ex- 
cepting Russia)  and  forming  of  it  two  nominal  Empires,  but  one  virtually, 
sjubjeA  to  his  own  dominion,  we  are  fully  persuaded.     Nor  is  there  a  pros, 
pedl,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  frustrating  this  plan,  all  gig^tic  and  dc« 
fctruClive  as  it  is,  without  the  fullest, co-operation,  between  this  Country, 
and  Russia,  and  without  exertions,  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the 
object' of  contention-     If  we  could,  by    insidious  negotiation,  and  par^ 
tial  concession,  be  led  to  give  up  as  desperate  the  affairs  of  the  Coati- 
nent,  Russia  might  probably    retire  from^  the  field  in  disgust^  and    the 
whole  force  of  France  would  then  be  tiuncd  against  Austria,  who,  ua- 
ablc  to  opj^ose  an  effetflual  resistance,  might  fall  in   the  unequal  conflid  ; 
while  Prussia,  who  had  stood  trembling  by  during  the  performance^of  the 
first  ads  of  this  bloody  tragedy,  would  soon  meet  the  fate  which  she  sO 
richly  merits,  and  furnish,  with  her  own  ruin,  the  dreadful  catastrophe. — 
This  done,  the  smaller  States  must  submit  of  course^  and  Euro^:caji  Tur- 
"•  key  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  ruthlesi  conqueror.     We  are  not  much 
addidcd  to  speculations  on  the  misfortunes  and  the  misery  of  {nankind  ;.  we 
arc  not  apt  to  anticipate  events  which  we  cannot  contemplate  without  disgusr 
and  horror ;  nor  can  we  accuse  ourselves  of  encouraging,  in  ourselves,  or 
of  exciting  in  others,  the  gloom  of  despondency,  or  the  language  of  des- 
pair.    £ut,  strange  in  conception,  and   impossible  in  execution,  as    the 
scheme  which  we  have  described  may  appear   to  many,  let  them  but  loolc 
bask  upon  the  occurrences  of    the  last    fourteen  years ;    nay,  upon   the 
transadions  of  the  last  campaign  alone,  and  then  say,  whether  these  were 
not  almost  as   far  removed  from  the  scale  of  probability,  as  it  stood  at 
that  time,  as  the  establishment  of  a  general  usurpation  is  now.     The  pre- 
paratory means  already  adopted  by  the  tyrant,  in  surrounding  himself  by 
a  number  of  petty  monarchies,  and  tributary  states,'  absolutely  dependent 
on  his  will  for  existence,  are  certainly   the  best  that  human   craftiness 
could  devise  for  the  purpose.     They  are  the  same  means  which  were  pointed 
out  by  the  first  reyolutidnists,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  adepts  in 
the  science  of  subversion,  for  the  establishment  of  an  universal  republic. 
Of  these  masters  in  iniquity,  Buonaparte,  original  innothijag  but  the  nu^ 
dac'ity  and  txteut  of  his  crimes,  is  the  humble,  but  zealous,  imitator  ;  he 
*  has  profited  by  the  l^sons  of  his  masters ;  he  has  laid  the  revolutionary' 
train- with  cxmsummate  skill,  and  the  grand  explosion  is  nCar  at  hand. 

It  icemains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  British  Ministers  will  employ  the  re. 
soucoes  which  they  have  at.  their  commands  for  averting  the  threatening 
storm  s  ^Whether,  ading  on  a  grand  and  magnanimous  system  of  policy, 
-s         '  they 
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they  will*  consider  the  interest*  of  the  Contltie*it  as  intifflatcfy  bkiuled 
with  our  own  ;  and  whether  they  will  manfaHy  hoist  that  standard,  round 
which  the  destined  vidlims  of  Gallic  ambition  may  still  rally  with  a  fair 
prosper  of  success.  The  firmest  dependence  may  be  placed  on  Russia  and  on 
Sweden ;  the  former  of  whom,  most  fortunately,  possesses  a  hap^y  com- 
bination of  spirit  and  of  means ;  the  latter  abounds  in  spirit,  but  is 
deficient  in  means  ;  that  deficiency,  however,  it  is  in  oar  power  to  supply. 
Complete  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  can  annoy  the  enemy  in 
fais  most  vulnerable  quarter,  and  effedlually  second  the  operations  of  oar 
Allies.  That  this  wise  and  vigorous  system  of , policy  will  be  pursued  by 
our  Cabinet,  we  should  be  warranted  in  believing,  by  their  quick  and  be- 
coming resentment  of  the  dishonest  conduft  of  Prussia ;  who,  ere  the 
lapse  of  three  months,  will  receive,  in  the  destra^ion  of  her  commerce, 
the  merited  reward  of  her  baseness  and  treachery.  Rumours,  indeed,  are 
'  afloat,  of  existing  differences  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  subjeft  of  peace  with 
France  j  but  we  incline  to  consider  these  rumours,  rather  as  arising  out  of 
the  probability  of  such  differences,  deduced  from  the  former  avowed  sen- 
timents of  the  present  Ministers  on  that  subject,  than  as  resting  on  any 
solid  foundation  ;  and,  as  the  only  public  adt  which  they  have  perfbrined, 
in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  is'  such  as  entitles  them  to  unqualified  praise, 
it  would  be  highly  unjust,  on  no  better  authority  than  common  report,  to 
believe  any  of  them  capable  of  sicrificing  the  best  interests  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  safety  of  Europe,  to  the  attainment  of  a  short-lived  popu. 
larity,  by  the  conclusion  of  a  precarious,  premature,  and  inglorioos 
peace.  ' 

Mr.  Windham  has,  at  length,  brought  forward  his  long.promised  plan  ; 
but  in  its  present  crude  and  unfinished  state,  it  would  be' absurd  to  discuss 
its  merits,  or  to  comment  on  it,  any  further  than  to  point  out  one  radt^ 
tal  objeftion  which  strikes  us,  to  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  engage- 
ments for  limited  service.  Were  it  to  remain,  as  it  now  is,  it  would  be 
possible  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult,  and  even  of  a  disastrous  war, 
we  might  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  lose  the  service  of  most  of  oar  vete- 
ran troops,  whose  limited  periods  of  service  would  expire  during  the 
existence  of  such  a  war.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  this  defedl,  to  make  the 
enormity  of  it  fully  felt.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  removed,  by  the 
introduftion  of  a  proviso,  that,  if  any  man's  time  of  service  shall  e^sre 
during  war,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  serve  until  six  months  after,  the  con- 
clusion of  peace. 

The  Budget,  which  was '  opened  with  considerable  ability,  and  with 
the  greatest  perspicuity,  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  is  highly  complimentary 
to  the  late  Administration  ;  a  rigid  adherence  to  whose  plan  of  finance 
Constitutes  its  chief  resource,  and  its  principal  merit.  Still,  however, 
the  safne  objeftion  which  we  formerly  stated  to  the  original  Income  Tax, 
from  its  unequal  pressure  on  persons  of  different  fortunes,  subsists  in  full- 
force.  -  Indeed',  by  the  alteration  made  during  the  Administration  of  Mr*. 
AdJington,  the  objedion  has  received  great  additional  weight.  That 
Minister  repealed  the  Income  Taxy  and  substi tared  Jt  Property  Tax  in  itt 
place,  which  was  continued  by  his  successor  in  office,  and  is  now  increased 
to  ten  per  cent.  He  did  more  than  this  ;  for  he  made  that  ffofettyy  which 
no  one  ever  considered  a$  property  before  ;  we  mean  the  rent  paid  for  land* 
That  rent  paid  is  property,  to  all  intents  -and  pocposes,  ^U9ad  tiie  ArW- 
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hrd,  we  fiiniiot  be  supposed  to  deny  ;  but  how  it  can  be  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  tenant,  we  have  not  the  sagacity  to  discorer.     Accordl 
ing  to  this  novel  discovery,  if  a  man  has  an  hi  come  of  500I.  a  year,  he  is 
taxed  foe  property  to  the  amount  of  600I.  if  he  hires  land  for  lool,  a 
yean     He  first  pays  50!.  the  ten  per  cent,  on  his  own  income,  and  t)ien 
tm  pounds  more,  as  a  tax  upon  the  rent  which  he  pays  for  his  land.    That 
profit  upon  land  is  a  fair  object  of  taxation,  is  most  certain  ;  but  that  lost 
u  equally  so,  who  is  bold  enough  to  contend  ?  and  yet,  if  a  tenant  loses 
by.  bad  crops,  mismanagement,  or  any  other  cause,  he  is  not  excused  from 
the  payment  of  his  ten  per  cent,  any  more  than  the  man  who  has  gained 
coiisiderabiy  by  his  land.     In  the  Income  Tax  this   absurdity  was  judt. 
cionsly  avoided.     At  present,  if  a   man  of  500I.  a  year  hires  land  for 
.  i-ool.  and  a  houae  for  40I.  he  pays  65 1.  a  year  to  the  property  tax,  which 
is  exadli^  13  per  cent,  on  Kis-  whole  income  ;  and  the  arbitrary  mode  of 
mtsessmefit  adopted  by  the  ad  to  w^ich  we  allude,  has  rendared  it  infinitely 
more  burdensome  still.    All  houses,  which  j:aid  from  25  to  30I.  per  annum 
lent,  have  thus  been  raised,  with   the  most  shameful  contempt  of  discri-' 
roination,  to  40I.  or  upwards,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of 
the  increased  duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  pei*  cent.     An  amphibious  race  of 
beings,  yclepcd  surveyors,  mest  of  them  bred  in  London,  and  whose  ex- 
cursions have  seldom  extended  beyond  the  bills  of  mortal ityy  have,  in 
numerous   parishes,  been  called  out  at   a  vast  expence,  to  place  tx  ne^ot 
*value  on  forms,  of  the  value   of  which  they  are  totally,  ignorant,  and 
which  they  have  generally  estimated  on  the  most  erroneous  principles,  not 
unlike  ^hat  on  which  they  value  land  for  building  (at  so  much  per  foot^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.     We  mention  these  abuses,  for  such  we 
consider  them,  in  the  ful^  persuasion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  cause  them  to  be  investigated,  and,  if  possible,  remedied.     The  un^ 
common  exigencies  of  the  times  unqnestionably  require  the  imposition  of 
very  heavy  taxes ;  and  when  we  consider  th^  magnitude  of  the  stake  for  . 
which  we  are  contending,  we  cannot  regard  any  sacrifice  as  too  great. 
All  that  can  be  expefted  from  Ministers  is,  that  they  will  make  the  ne- 
cessary burdens  bear  as  equally  as  possible  on  every  class  of  the  commu. 
nity  (which  cannot   be  done  by  exaAing  an  equal  proportion  of  every 
man's   annual  revenue);    and   cause   them  to  be   collefted  in  a   maiyier 
the  least  vexatious  to  the  contributors. — While  we  are  on  this  subjeft,' 
however,  we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  that  this  extension  of  the  Pro- 
perty Tax  should  have  incurred  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  who,  if  our 
memory  fail  us  nor,  so  lately  objedled  to  the  principle  of  it,  zpA  strenu- 
ously contended  for  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxes  on  articles  of  consump^ 
tion,  for  reasons  which  he  detailed  at  length. — indeed,  from  the  irtipres. 
sion  made  on  our  minds,  by  his  arguments  on  the  subjed,  we  ful^'  expedied 
that  the  chief  taxes  would  have  becQ  laid  on  malt,  beer,  soap,  candles,  tea, 
and  wine. 

We  have  said  that  the  exaAion  of  an  equal  proportion  of  every  man's 
income  is  not  a  means  of  ms^ing  every  man  bear  an  equal  proportion  of 
the  iwirdens  ;  making  hi«  aMity  the  rate  of  contrilmtion.  When  we  paid 
an  Income  Tax,  we  very,  well  understood>  that  a  deduction  of  ten  per 
cent,  was  to  be  made  from  our  annual  receipts,  from  whatever  source  they 
proceeded  ;t— but  vrhioi  property  was  substituted  for  income ,  as  the  objcdof 
taxation,  we  ver^  naturally  expe^ed  that  some  fair  criterion  for  fixing 

the 
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tbfi  arnount  ofpropertyj  would  be  adopted*  Thus,  A,  receiving  a  net  5GtoL 
a.year,  from  a  landed  estate,  when  such  estates  are  worth  j^o  years'  pur- 
chase, will  have  si property  ^/ 1 5,000).;  while  B^  who  receives  a  similar 
income,  proceeding  from  an  annuity  for  life,  which  is  only  worth  six  years' 
purchase,  has  a  propirty  but  of  3,oool.  Yet  strange  to  say,  under  this  Prs- 
perty  Ad,  both  these  individuals  pay  the  same  tax  of  {ol.  a.year  \ — 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  aft  is  a  strange  medley  ; — ^being  -in  many  re- 
tpefts  a  tax  upon  income,  though  professing  not  to  be  so  ;  and  in  no  re. 
sped  that  we  are  aware  of,  a  tax  upon  property^  justly  so  called,  which 
it  pro&sses  to  be  in  all.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  it  is  a  tax  upon  reut. 
And,  if  it  be  intenckd,  which  we  do  not  yet  know,  to  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  in  resped  of  land,  as  of  other  objeds,  land  worth  three  pounds 
an  acre  will  pay /10  less  than  ten  and  six^penct  an  acre  to  this  tax ; — ^the 
necessary  consequence  of  which  ii  too  obvious  to  require  a  comment. — 
To  facilitate  a p^ieals  ibr  surcharges — ^particularly  where  persons  entitled 
to  exemption  by  the  law  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  appealing,  ano* 
ther  innovation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Addington,  on  Mr.  Fitt's  original 
plan — is  to  advance  ope  step  in  the  reformation  of  abuses,  in  the  mode  of. 
assessment  and  of  colledion ;  but  the  proposed  mode  of  submitting  trades, 
men's  accounts  tp  the  examination  of  Magistrates,  is,  we  are  persuaded, 
Btterly  inq^radicable.  All  the  Country  Magistrates  would,  we  fear,  have 
their  names  struck  out  of  the  commission,  sooner  than- take  upon  them  a. 
burden^me  duty,  so  foreign  from  the  original  purpose  of  their  instituttoo. 
Persons  should  be  appointed,  with  a  salary, '  to  hear  appeals,  and  should 
attend  at  difierent  places,  on  different  days,  in  order  to  aJbrd  all  possible 
facility  to  the  appellants.  , 

.  These  suggestions,  part  of  many  which  occur  to  ns  on  the  subjed,  are 
not  offered  with  the  view  of  setting  up  the  dangerous  position,  thsLtpartml 
toequalities,  and  particular  evils,  are  to  be  admitted  as  sufficient  grouada 
for  the  repeal  of  a  tax,  the  prittcipU  of  which  is  good  ; — ^but  merely  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  such  a  re-consideration  of  the  measure,  as  may  render 
it  at  once  consistent  and  pr  duUive. — In  order  to  counterad,  in  some 
degree,  the  effeft  of  the  additional  impost  on  sugar,  which,  small  as  it  is, 
will,  we  fear,  fall  heavy  on  the  West  India  Planters,  we  strongly  recom. 
mend  to  the  Minister  to  impose  an  additional  duty  on  brandy,  and  to  pro- 
mote, by  ^\^ty  means,  the  consumption  of  rum  in  its  stead.  Indeed  the 
total  prohibition  of  brandy  would,  ^ in  our  opinion,  be  a  measure  of  wise 
policy,  and  of  justice  also. — As  it  is,  by  the  consumption  of  brandy,  we 
supply  our  enemies  with  a  portion  of  their  means  for  carr^'ing  on  the  war 
against  us  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  fa  ft,  not  generally  known,  that' the  tribute 
exafted  by  France  from  Portugal,  as  the  price  of  her  admitted  neutrality, 
is  aftuaUy  paidby  this  country ; — the  Portuguese  having,  to  meet  such  addi. 
tional  cxpence,  imposed  a  duty  of  a  m^idore  upon  every  pipe  of  port- 
wine  exported! — We  must  not,  however,  indulge  in  the  rcfleftions  to  which 
this  consideration  gives  birth. 

April  12^  1806. 

-  -    *  -      -         -     -        -  ..--■■.       >    ..  -  .^      -     . 

CORRESPONDENCE.   * 

All  the  Commmiications  of  Correspondents,  which  do  ifot  aptear  in  the 
present  Number,  will  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  Our  XAiIId.  Vo- 
lame,  which  will  be  published  on  the  ist  of  June.  ^ 

Tnnted  by  B.  M*MUtam     7 
How- Street,  CovcnuCtrdcii.  > 
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AP'PENmX 

TO  VOLUME  XSLllL 


i^ifgih  a  ya^fkis  Deliltg,  ^u  Dtafagtie  ites   MortSy  sur  la   TraJk/N^ 
*     dii  six  premiers  Livres  de  PEneide.    Par  N.  QuenncviHe,  Membrd 
(Ic  plosieurs  Socictcs  Lu6raiVes,  ct  Protesscur  de  Languc  Grccqae, 
8vo.  pp.  a6o.     Paris,  chez  Lanii,  fih.     4805. 

Firgll  t(t<j4fnus  DelilU,  tic. 

WE  venture  to  say,  that  tlic  honour  of  this  epistle  from  Elysium; 
though  froifi  Virgil  himself,  will  be  more  tl»aii  counter- 
bakpced  to  Mr.  D^illc  by  die  disagreeable  nature  of  i»  contents.  It 
is«  in  h&^  ]a  xytbiite»  anii  for  tiie  most  part,  a  severt  criticism  of  tbi 
first  sU  books  of  the  Abbe's  translation  of  the  i£netcl. 

Mr.  Quenneville  has  chosen  to  give  lib  critique  in  the  form  oft 
4ia1og!p^  in  the  shades.  Po^ts  of  all  countries,  and  allagesi  are  xhm 
interlocutors,  who  are  not  sparing  of  their  animadversions  t>n  this 
French  translation.  As  Mr.  QuenncviHe  had  adopted  this  form^  we 
auppos^y  iwith  a  view  of  giving  more  interest  and  vivacity  to  his  pub« 
lication,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  have  made  his  dramatis  persona 
speak  in  cliarader.  In  this  he  has  totally  failed  ;  indeed,  beseems  not 
toJ)ay4:4trempted  it.  Aristopiianes  and  Euripides,  Plautus  and  Eschy* 
lus»  -Milton  and  Moliere  ;  in  short,  all  the  critical  puppets  have  a 
^m^ness  of  expression,  which  disappoints  the  reader,  who  expe&ed 
sometlufig  very  different,  and  which  cires  by  its  mbnocony. 

.  Before  these  Elysian  Reviewers  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  Mc 
I)elillc's  merits  and  demerits,  Dryden  and  Pope  are  brought  forward, 
each  to  defend  the  autlior  he  had  translated*  In  theit  harangues  is  col- 
leded  much  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  charafteristic  e3||cl1encies 
andde&dsof  Homer  (for  even  Homer  has  his  defc'Sls)  affVirgiL 
'These  speeches  may  be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  have  not  hitherto 
pj^id  n»i9ch  attention  tq  the  subject;  but  we:  must  refer  our  readers  to 
tlie  ^orki)  as  they  are  too  long  for  insertion  in  our  Review.  .  Previous 
too,  to  thc-coffimencement  of  ihe  main  obje<3  in  view,  Boileau  gives 
the  following  refletSlions  on  the  duties  of  a  translator,  which  the  gentle^ 
men  wIk>  do  books  into  English  from  all  languages,  may  attend  to 
with  much  advantage. 

"    BOILEAU. 

''.  Before  I  communicate  to  the  assembly  my  notes  and  remarks  on  the 

tLT^t  book,  I  wish  it  to  attend  to  some  refle:tions  on  the  duties  of  a  trans* 

▲Pf  SNPix,  VOL.  xxixi.  Og  later. 
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lator.  They  mll»  perlupS)  assUt  tbe  gaeaibers  in  kmetig  a  ji4|0ieot  «i 
some  pustgei.  To  oKj  at  least,  they  have  bc«i  uaewt  «» fvidei  hjr 
their  light,  I  think  th^t  I  have  discoveied  lome  defcOs,  which  I  am 
going  to  ftubmit  to  the  iiedsidn  c^  the  assemlUy. 

'<  A  tran$latois4ni^r  opinion^  iaa  petaon who leoouneea jii^  aodbe* 
comes  another  man ;  who  ou^ht  to  asswiie,  at  far  arpossihk,  the  tone,  the 
hmgaage»  the  style,  the  seotimeotSt  the  aft^Uonsi  m  short,  the  flwnrfirr 
of  the  author  he  translates*  Tbe  soul  of  the  one  most  pass  into  the  faodf 
9S  the  other  :  the  man  who  spoke  Latin  m  Rome  wider  Amoatos,  mist 
come  and  speak  French  at  Paris ;  always  piesenring  the  same  heart,  the 


\- 


same  mind,  the  same  sentiments^  the  same  fedings,  and  the  same  pvccp* 
tions*  I  doubt  if,  without  this,  it  be  possible  to  prodoee  a  good  txaosb. 
tion.  The  thoughts  of  tbe  original  may  indeed  ht  given ;  bat  if  tbe 
.  fcndl  of  tfaeautlmdoes  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  translator,  if  tksC 
pencil  is  not  dipt  in  the  same  colours,  if  the  light  and  shade  are'notiDa. 
naged  and  blenoed  as  in  the  original,  if  the  carnation  is  not  tbe  same,  the 
translator  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  bad  painter,  who  gives  the  pro. 
dudion  of  his  own  imagination,  instead  of  the  pifture  wVm  he  pmposcd 
to  copy,  and  who,  probably,  has  spread  the  shades  of  death  over  fignies 
glowing  with  life  aod  health."  (Pp.  40,  41). 

Foduided  on  these  principles,  the  shadowy  critics  pronounce  on  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  DeiiUe's  translation.  The  Canon  is  mnch  too 
fSgid^  The  Abbe's  prettynesses,  aroplificattoos,  and  Gallic  varnisb* 
oannot  stand  before  it ;  and  the  greybeards  find  diemselves  conspcHed 
to  treat  him  with  unsparing  severity.  At  much  of  the  criddm 
dwells  opon  idtomaue  ^ncpressions,  the  insert  and  frtpnHy  of 
certain  words  upon  cenain  occasions,  wc  must  decline  entering  on 
thn  part  of  Mr.  Quenneville*s  disscAion ;  not  conceiving  oofselvcs 
to  be  proper  umpires  in  these  merely  Gallic  matters:  Aoogh  VoU 
taire«  and  otliers  of  much  inferior  note,  at  least  as  nnfumished  for  the 
discussion  of  such  matters  as  we  are«  have  imrepidly  vemnred  to  de- 
cide on  English  idiom,  and  the  import  and  force  of  Enjg^lish  words 
and  phraseology,  i^aoght  by  their  unsuccessful  attempts,  we  witt  not 
Ibllow  their  example.  We  sliall  endeavour*  by  a  few  auotatioos,  so 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  Mr.  Qoenne- 
ville'a  criticisms,  when  idiom,  and  the  genius  of  the  French  language 
are  one  of  the  question ;  when  these  are  in  dispute,  we  must  leave  tbe 
Abb6  and  his  critic  to  settle  the  business  themsdves!  ^^mnmsinm 
Santas  cujffcnen  litfs.^* 

Mr.  i^ienneviile,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  vaKdtty  of  his  criticpl 
femarks,  tirst  of  all  gives  the  original,  then  a  literal  translatiori,  to 
eoaUc  tbose  to  judge  who  are  not  acquainted  with  tbs  Latin,  and 
subjoins  the  Abbe's*  translation.  Thobgh.  this  will  take  <m  mdit 
room  than  we  can  well  spare,  no  other  method  occurs  lo  na  of  giving 
to  die  leader  an  idea  of  the  publication. 

.    We,  first  of  all,  scledl  a  passage  from  i£nea»*s  narration  of  the 
destrudlion  of  Troy  ; 

"  VeritW 
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**  Vcrtittir  interea  coehnn,  St  ruit  oceano  nox^ 
Involrens  umbrl  magdL  t^rram^ ue,  polumqu^ 
Mjrtnidamuiiqoe  dolos ." 

"  In  the  aean  while  the  sun  sets,  night  precipitates  it^M from  the  bosom 
of  the  ocetDf  and  envdopes  in  its  shade  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  Grecian 
atzatagem." 

''  £t  cependant  1e  ciel,  dans  son  immense  tour, 

A  dunene  la  nnit,  triomphante  du  jouii 

Deja  dtt  haut  des  cieux,  jettant  set  crepes  sombres, 

Avec  wti  noirs  habits,  et  ses  muettes  ombres. 

Sur  le  vaste  ocean  elle  tombe,  et  ses  mains 

D'an  grand  voile  ont  convert  les  travaax  des  humains, 

Et  la  tent,  et  le  ciel^  et  les  Grecs,  et  leur  trame." 

"   A&ISTOrHANES.      ^ 

•'  Mr.  Delille  says,  in  a  note  on  the  ist  book,  '  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
Qstfol  to  explain  here  what  it  is  which  involves  indifferent  poets  in  pro« 
lixi ty  and  obscurity.  It  arises  from  their,  incapacity  of  discovering  at 
ence  the  lively  image,  the  strong  expression,  the  proper  idea ;  and  feeling 
the  insufficiency  of  each  single  feature,  thev  heap  up  words  and  phrases^ 
and  endeavour  to  make  up  for  weakness  by  abundance  :  the  man  of  genius, 
on  the  contrary,  seizes  at  once  the  fundamental  and  chara^ristic  feature, 
and  passes  on  toother  obje^." 

'*  The  justness  of  this  remark  is  tncontrovertible ;  it  is  diAated  by  the 
most  exqubite  taste..  I  say,  then,  to  Mr.  Delille,  the  fundamental,  the 
chara^ristic  feature  was  befoie  your  ^yts ;  it  required  no  pains  to  dis. 
cover  it.  What!  at  the  most  interesting  moment,  at  the  moment  when 
the  attention  of  the  auditors  was  at  its  utmost  stretch,  when  they  ex. 
pe^ed,  with  the  utmofit  impatience,  the  result  of 'what  they  had  hitherto 
heard,  could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  conclude  that  important 
day,  and  the  commencement  of  the  night,  with  such  bombast,  with  a  de- 
scriptioTi  so  silly  and  ridiculous  ?  ^ight  triumphing  ^ver  d^jf-t^jer  sombre 
crape^^ber  silent  shadts — her  black  robes-^her  hands  ha*ve  cohered  *with  a 
large  njeiL  Heavens!  what  fustian.  Never  did  the  Chapelains,  the 
Scuderys,  scrape  together,  in  their  cold  and  insipid  produdiions,  a  de- 
scription so  execrable,  and,  above  all,  so  out  of  place.  Never  did  they 
ment  the  appellation  of  dull  writers,  of  tiresome  translators,  by  a  nfiasa 
of  such  contused  epithets,  which  bristle  round  this  passage  ;  by  such  dul^ 
and  pitiful  abundance,  which  fatigues  the  reader,  in  these  seven  linesy 
given  as  a  aanslation  of  two  and  a  half  of  the  greatest  beauty." 

Wc  agree  with  Mr.  Quenneville,  that  Delille  Has  departed  wirfcly 
from  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  original  in  this  gaudy  amplifica- 
cioo:  but  it  appears  to  ns  tliat  this  Proftssntr  dt  lAmgtu  Grecque  has 
himself  miMranslated  Virgil  in  this  very  passage.  ^*  Rmt  oceano 
nox^*  ccrtaioiy  does  not  mefta  that  night  precipitates  herself /r^/ii  the 
ocean*  but  into  the  ocean.  Ill  no  language  we  know,  is  the  word 
conveying  the  idea  lo precipitate  applied  to  upu^rd  motion ;  andVtfgtt 
•         ..  Gga  it 
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is  too  correal  a  writer  to  have  employed  ruit  \n  the  seme  attributed  ra 
it  by  Mr.  Qudnucvillc. 

Our  next  Extract  shall  be  the  speech  of  Hedor's  iba<]ey  warning 
JEneas  to  quit  IVoy  ; 

*'  Ille  pihil ;  ncp  me  querentem  vana  moratar; 
Sed  graviter  gemitus  imo  de  pedore  ducens, 
Heu !  fuge,  nate  Dea,  reque  his,  ait,  ^ripe  flammis, 
Hostis  kabct  muros,  ruit  alto  a  culmine  Troja. 
.Sat' patrist  Priamoquc  datum.     Si  Pergama  dextrS 
Dcfcndi  possent,  eriain  h^  defcnsa  fulssent. 
Sacra,  suosquc  tibi  commendat  Troj^  Penates : 
,  Hos  cape  fatorum  comites ;  his  mania  qtucre. 

Magna  pererrato  statues  qua;  denique  ponto." 

"  He  made  no  reply  to  my  frivolous  questions.  Son  of  Venus,  said 
he  sighing  deeply,  fly,  make  your  escape  -from  the  flames :  the  enemy  is 
within  our  walls  :  Jrpy  is  crumbling  to  dust.  You  have  done  enough  (or 
your  countrj-,  and  for  Priam  ;  if  a  mortal  arnj  could  have  saved  Pergamus, 
this  would  have  saved  it.  Troy  entrusts  to  you  her  gods  and  holy  things  » 
let  them  partake  of  your  destiny  ;  transport  them  beyond  the  seas,  where 
you  shall  build  for  them  k  city." 

"  II  ne  me  repond  rien.     Puis,  d'un  ton  pkin  d'ef&oi,. 
Poussant  un  Irtig  soupir,  fuis !  dit  il,  sauve  toi ! 
Sauvc  toi,  fils  des  Dicux  !  contre  nous  tout  conspire. 
II  fut  un  Ilion,  il  fut  un  grand  empire. 
Tout  espoir  est*  perdu  :  fuis !  tcs  vaillantcs  mains  - 
Ont  fait  assez  pouf  Troic  ;  assez  pour  nos  destins. 
Notre  r^gne  est  fini,  tiotre  heure  est  arrivee. 
Si  Troie  avoit  pu  I'etre,  Heftor  I'auroit  sauvee. 
Je  combat tis  Achille  et  me  soumis  aux  Dieux. 
pars  !  emm^ne  les  tiens  de  ces  funestes  lieux  ; 
Du  triomphe  des  Grccs  epargne  leur  I'insulte ; 
Ilion  te  remets  le  depot  de  leur  culte. 
Cherche  leur  un  asyle,  ct  qu'  au-dela  des  mers 
Leur  nouvelle  cite  commande  ^  I'onivejw* 

*'    BOXLEAir. 

*^  In  the  original  this  speech  appears  to  me  a  mastcr.piece  of  energy 
and  precision.  Not  one  epithet,  not  a  single  repetition.  Each  pfatase  is 
>hort,  cl'^ar,  and  precise.  Every  word  is  expressive ;  not  a  syllable  caii 
be  retrenched,  not  one  can  be  added.  In  my  opinion,  there  cannot  be  ar 
more  striking  proof  pf  the  admirable  talents  of  Virgil,  than  that  facility 
with  v;li!ch  he  knows  how  to  speak  the  language  of  youth,  of  old  age, 
of  wisdow,  of  impetuosity,  in  a  word,  the  language  of  the  moment.  Let 
us  see  how  far  Mr..D6lille  has  contrived,  like  his  model,  to  vary  his  tone. 

**  He  makes  no  re^y^  tken'j  hea^virig  a  long  sigh  nvith  a  tone  of  UrroTm 
What  has  then  to  do  here  \  As  Hedor  had  miade  no  leplyr  why  rinr, 
wUch  supposes  something  previously  either  done  or  said  \  A  long  sxgii 
)«  n9t,lHia.Ye4  wjth  ^  IPoe^  the  sigh  itscK  is.  only  a  tone,  *  Terror,  fleim 

d'tgroi, 


'r 
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"^(f^^K  IS  iJ^trodnced  inertly  for  the  sake  of  rhyme ;  the  Ijitin  Sjpeaks  not 
of  terror,  Flyf  strve  thyself/  sanje  thyielf !  son  of  the  gods.  Aieas  wali 
'Thol  a-fdn  of  the  gods ;  he  was  only  son  of  Vcnas  by  a  mortal.  Heftor 
does  not  thrice  teli  him  to  save  Mmself;  he  had  not  time  for  it:  to  teH 
hxnx  so  once  was  enough ;  he  passes  rapidly  to  the  inducement  for  flight. 
Every  thing  Conspires  against  us.  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
■  worse  translation  of  ti^ue  his  eripeflnmmis.  li'nn  was,  there  was  a  great 
empire ^  Here  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  iEneas  to  understand  what 
He^or  meant ;  but  when  he  hekrs  hostis  habe*  murosy  tuit  alto  a  culminh 
Troja^  he  is  at  no  loss.  Ail  hope  is  iost^  is  useless ;  and  here  there  should 
bcf  nothing  useless.  '  Thy  bra've  hands  ha^ve  done  enough  for  our  destiny ^  is 
insupportable  stuff.  .  Our  reign  is. at  an  end^  our  hour  is  eomt,  is  only  a 
poor  repetition  of  all  that  hadWn  said. —  Ifiught  ivith  Achillesy  and  sub ^ 
mitted  my  self  to  the  gods.  I'he  translator  will  give  us  the  interpretation  of 
thi^  verse,  when  ];^e  comes  among  us.  He  will  tell  us  what  was  the  nature 
of.  this  submission;  and|  above  all,  he  will  inform  us  why  it^ appears  in 
this  place.  Depart^  carry  thiue  from  ttis  fatal  place.  What  is  meant  by 
ihine^  tfy  gods,  without  doubt.  B^t  Heclor  does  not  advise  i^Eneas  to 
carry  off  his  ^gods :  he  tells  him  that  Troy  entrusts  to  him  her  godt« 
S^are  them  the  insult  of  the  triumphant  Greth^  There  is  not  a  wor|l  of 
tnis  in  the  Latin.  Beyond  the  seas  let  their  neao  city  command  the  tvorldm 
The  langaa^  of  He^or  in  the  original  is  not  thus  enigmatical.  One 
thii\g  is  remarkable  in  this  speech  of  Hedor  ?  in  the  text  it  consists  of 
only. seven  lines,  and  hostis  habet  muns  in  the  second  line,  makes  iEncas 
perfe^^  well  acquainted  with  the  reason  why  he  is  advised  to  fly.  The 
translation  is  spun  out  to  twelve,  and  yet  the  translator  has  not  been  able 
€0  inform  .£neas  why  he  should  betake  himself  to  flight.  Irt  general,  there 
appears  much  negligence  in  the  translation  of  this  passage." 

"We  agree,  upon  the  whole,  with  Mr.  Quenncville.  The  Abbe 
ihas  given  a  diffuse,  languid,  and  incorreft  translation.  But  we  ihink 
tTiat  there  is  rather  a  want  of  candour  in  some  parts  of  the  criiicism. 
The  god«  of  Troy  were  certainly  the  gotls  of  -^iVeas*  Whenihe 
translator,  then,  says  thy  gods,  he  sufficiently  conveys  tlie  sense  of  the 
iriglDal.  Neither  can  we  agree  with  the  critic,  that  the  translator  has 
given  jSneas  no  reason  for  flight.  When  he  is  told,  all  hopt  h  lost^ 
our  reign  is  at  an  endy  our  hour  is  come,  llion  was,  sure  motives  for 
flight  were  not  wanting.  We  would  likewise  observe  to  Mr.  Qucn- 
Jleville,  that  as  he  translated  into  prose,  he  had  not  the  same  difficulties 
<o  encounter  as  surround  the  poetical  translator,  and  that  he  should 
therefore  have  given  the  full  sense  of  his  original.  In  this  he  has  fail- 
ed ;  transport  them,  (the  gods  of*  Troy)  beyond  the  scasy  where  you  shall 
build  a  city  for  theniy  is  a  vei^y  inadequate  translation  of 

his  mcenia  quxre. 


Magna  pererrato  statues  quae  denique  ponto." 

H«fe  fnagtta  and  dtniquty  two  essential  parts  of  Virgirs  meaning, 
Ikft  focaily  omitted.  He£tor  informs  ^neas  that,  after  long  perils  at 
sea,  ))e  dhall^  al  last^  build  a  great  city,  found  a  powerful  state ;  the 
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Iheral  translator  Ofoics  both  the  lengt/i  of  the  voyage  and  die  jrMttwtf 

tlie  city. 

The  lines  which  immediately  follow  the  apparition  of  Crem  to 
^neas,  shall  be  our  third  and  last  extni(9. 

"  Haec  ubi  diAa  dedit,  lacrymantem^  et  miilta  volentem 
Dicerej  deseruitj  tenoesque  recessit  iii  auras. 

^'  Thus  spoke  Crensa :  My  tears  flour.  X  wish  to  answer  JnT;  tat  ib 
quits  me,  and  melts  into  air.  , 

''  EUediri  et  soudain  s'evanoiiit  dans  I'air; 
Elle  fitit ;  et  malgre  mes  soupirs,  et  mes  lannes, 
D'un  entxetien  si  doux  eiie  interrompt  ks  channcK/* 

'^  ARlSTOfHAKCS. 

**  The  translator,  after  having  said  of  Creusa,  tmddemlj  iht  vam$bet  m 
air,  can  he  add  tkejliit  f  It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  expicsskm  is  moie 
forcible  than  the  second.  The  word  coifversationQdSi  only  have  place  whn 
two  persons  speak  to  each  other.  Here  Creusa  is  the  only  speaker,  JBoeas 
merelv  listens.  Why  was  this  CQmjenathn  to  be  so  deUgttfmi^  gi  dmx  / 
Was  It  not  the  eternal  adieu  of  a  wife  to  her  husband  \  Oi^ht  it  then  to 
have  had  charms  f  M.  Delilk  says,  that  the  Abbe  Oesfontaines  \a&^  as  a 
transktor,  often  used  Virgil  very  ill  \  it  appears  to  me  that  he  hunielf 
has  to  dread  the  accusation  of  having  killed  him." 

However  severe,  tliere  is  ground  for  this  criticism.  Bat  when  M. 
Delille  is  thus  accused  of  travestying  his  original,  Mr.  QpemieviUe 
should  have  taken  care  that  he  himself  entered  into  die  delicate  senti- 
xnents  of  Virgil.'  Now,  /  wih  to  answer  her^  does,  not,  io  our  opi- 
nion, express  the  tnulta  volcntem  dicere  of  the  text.  The  latter  ex- 
presses  an  eager  and  tender  solicitude  to  say  a  thousand  of  those  tbii^ 
which  persons 'so  intimately  united,  and  placed  in  such  circom* 
stances,  have  to  say  to  each* other;  the  former  is  the  frigid«cxprcssaoa 
of  a  fashionable  Parisian  hus!>and. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  Mr.  Quenneville's  divan  of  literary 
ghosts  has  clearly  proved  that  M.  Delille  has  failed  in  his  traaslatioo ; 
that  Virgil  does  not  speak  French  with  his  own  native  taste  and  nm* 
plicity.  Perhaps  this  was  impossible  \  but  it  certainly  was  possible  lo 
have  succeeded  better  than  the  Abbe  has  done.  As  he  has  exhibited 
him,  he  is  no  longer  the  elegant  and  majestic  Roman,  but  a  Parisian 
bard.  He  has  stript  him  of  hiij  sober  toga,  and  presented  him  superUmaa 
galonncy  etfrlse  a  merveiile.  But  we  must,  ,at  the  same  time,  say  that 
the  professcur  dt  langue  Grecque^  et  tnembre  de  plusieurs  Societh  ZJu» 
rairciy  lias  often  not  hetw  more  iiappy  in  his  literal  translations  than 
the  Abbe  has  been  in  his  poetical. 

As  to  the  force  or  imix)rt  of  French  words  and  phrases*  in  dispute 
between  the  Abhe  and  his  critic,  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  good  Freodi, 
we,  at  the  beginning  of  this  anicie,  declined  giving  any  dcckidn* 
considering  ourselves  incompetent  judges.  We  shall,  however,  liere 
say  a  few  words  on  the  pur iste  rage,  which,  it  is  truet  prodiiceii»  be- 
fore 


Cwe llie  revofattioiH  tbeorreAneks  of  die  JFreocIl  lanjpitge;  Iwl,  at 
the  saiHC  ttmfai  that  poverty  of  phraseology  which  un&s  it  in  a  great 
fBeasofv  fer  die  higher  fciM  of  poetry  ^ 

Had  the  Greeks  hoc  adopted  their  various  dialcAs  in  their  writings ; 
had  they  held  as  karharmu  what  was  not*  or  Attic,  or  Ionic,  or  Dorio, 
&c.  (haviiw  made  choice  of  any  one  of  thete  as  the  standard)  they 
sie«er  wooia  have  possessed  that  rich,  thart  harmonious  and  poetical 
humage^  which  no  other  language  has  ever  been  able  id  emulate. 
'Aim,  had  our  writ^  been  fettered  by  pmrisus^  as  the  French  have 
i»een,  the  language  of  oor  poets  vmold  have  been  as  nM^^re  and  un* 
p6etical  m  theirs— dw  **  words  that  basHt'*  of  Shakespear,  Milton, 
i&c.  we  shouU  never  have  beard. 

The  axicientt,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  preoedetK,  allowed  miich 
latitude  of  expression,  especially  to  poets*     fiut,  precedent  out  of  the 

JIBCStfon,  die  estpcdiency  of  this  is  pomted  out  by  the  nature  of  things. 
f  writers  are  tied  down  to  empby  certain  wordis,  and  cenain  phrases, 
cufy  in  a  oeruin  way,  or  if  ril  new  words  or  expressions  are  absdutely 
fbflMdden,  it  is  pronouncing  that  the  language  is  fixed,  that  it  has 
inched  perfection :  whereas  bnguage,  like  all  other  earthly  matters, 
b  capable  df  improvement,  we  wiH  not  say  perfe£iion.  The  proeress 
cyf  tociety  gives  rise  id  new  ideas,  and  new  combination^  of  idcas» 
.  these  the  pen  of  genius  is  ready  to  eicpress ;  but  if  the  awful  s;/^^ 
of  an  academy  be  opposed  to  this,  no  pn^resa  is  made:  authors  are 
compdlrd  to  work  widi  their  old  materials,  which,  ibr  the  most  pan, 
aoiwer  the  potpose  as  badly  as  an  apothecary's  succedaneum* 

We  woQid  not,  however,  be  thoo|[ht  to  encou We  that  execrable 
corruption  of  bnguage,  with  which  ignorance,  aiuTa  want  of  tastb 
and  judgment,  ase  perpetually  overioaoing  the  piess ;  and  with  which 
Brkain,  France,  and  all  Europe,  are  at  present  overrun.  To  this 
Vandalism  bodi  learning  and  genius  diouU  oppose  the  most  aAive 
exettions :  it  k  every  day  advancing  in  the  corruption  of  language  *, 
and  is  spreading  its  infedUon  over  the  pre«St  tite  bar,  and  the 
seoaie:  inallxrf  these  we  too  often,  meet  at  one  time,  insignificant 
ihou^ilt  conveyed  in  the  words  of  Pistol,  and  at  others  the  Ian«>age 
of  the  mrf,  the  gambling  taUe,  or  St.  Giles.  But  to  this  should  be 
oppised  no  other  connteraAions  than  that  of  independent  genius  and* 
leasaing ;  no  eskARsh$d  set  of  men  Should  have  the  power  to  arrogate 
Id  themselves  the  right  of  prescribing  in  what  words  a  man  AoukI 
speak  or  write,  or  be  considered  as  the  father  of  barbarisms. 


*  It  has  not  mared  even  'grammar.  We  meet  every  day  with  bwng  for 
tmMfed,  and  a  long  et  aura  of  similar  blunders.  Even  Dr  Johnson, 
earned  away  by  the  stream  of  London  vulgarism,  employed  the  veib  lay 
ibr  /ir  in  tne  first  edition  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  (this  was  correAed 
ive  believe  in  the  subseauent  editions) ;  and  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  his  own 
Life,  almost  uniformly  faUs  into  the  same  mistake, 
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JBdbre  we  hive  <|ond»  wts  will  say  a  werd  or  two'en  t 
charafter  of  DeltUe.  la  doing  this  we  do  not  step  ontof  oorpadi 
as  literary  reviewers.  Mr.  Quenneviile^  kc  the  condusioa  ol  his 
pobliCacioQ,  has  chosen  (o  enter  on  the  »bjefi,  and  we  ar^  in  tbe  |^to- 
j^er  exercise  of  our  ofBce,  when  we  examine  whether  the  person  i 
•  thtf.charftfi^  there  bestowed  on  him. 

We;  are  are  told*  that  the  Abbe  is  "  gratefd  that  he  i$  the 
of  o^orals  and  religion*  and  that  he  is  a  ^age  of  unshaken  pcinciple» 
who»  in  every  periodof  a  dreadful  revolucba>.  remained invaTiably  die 
SAme."  (P,  249.)  Whatever  noay  become  of  Mr.  Qoennevillc'a 
critical  taients»  we  have  00  hesitation  in  saying,  ihat  he^is  a  very 
indifferent  censor  morum  ;  unless  be  means  this  character  iis  what  the 
JP'rench  term  wtg  pirsifla^c,  The  condud  of  the  Abbe  gives  the 
lie  dire£l  to  the  charaAcr  of  the  Prnfesieitr  de  Langut  Grtcfue.  The 
Abbe  is  a  pctesr»  and  had  vowed  eternal  chastity  and  celibacy.  lo 
drivelling  old  a^e  he  takes  a  young  wife !  The  Abbe  had  caw)  and 
$ung  tltat  the  revolution  had  extinguished  all  religion,  and  mined 
morals  in  France.  Re  now  says,  and  sings,  and  swears,  lihat  in 
France  all  1^  as  it  should  be;  that  to  return  to  it  is  the  way  to  hapfMnes, 
«'  la  route  du  bonheury^  because  he  is,  permitted,  by  the  atliei^ical  de^ 
pol,  to  worship  "  Sc  Hubert,  Sr.  Roch,*'  and  the  ♦*  discreet  St. 
X^icolas,  wli^p  -favours  the  vows  of  lovers,"  while  pkmderers  anas- 
fins.^  and  re^ricides  rule  that  country  with  a  rod  of  iron  I  To  have 
done,  the.  Ablic  flattered  tlie  Count  d'Artois..  ^^Heias*  !**  uvAint 
Abbe  now  cringes  to,  and  flatters  Buonaparte*    **  jHo/b*  /'* 


JBh$I>lvinhls  btner^itricesy  ou  du  Ctdte  du  Phallus  clie%  les  Andens  et  ter 
M&denies  ;  dcs  Cuttts  du  Dieu  de  Lampsaque^  de  Pan\  de  Venus y  Wr. 
Origine,  Motifs,  Confdrmites^  Varkiisy  Pregrisy  Allerations  et  jtBus 
d0  cer  Cultts  ehe%^  differ  ens  Peuples  de  la  Terre  j  de  Icvr  Confhmathn 
cAez  les  Indiens  ei  les  Chretiens  d^ Europe :  des  Maeurs  des  Nations  et 
e^s  Terns  oik  ees  Cubes  ont  existe.  Par  J.  A.  D.  [Dalaure]:  Paris. 
1805.  8vo.     Imported  by  the  French  Booksellers. 

*f  TTT  is  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  e^c  of  a  ii^c3fc*^.af 
^  fbr  a  Frenchman  to  write  pure  mopality.  We  would  not 
stiUy  our  pages  by  turning  even  the  title  page  of  tins  work  into  Eng- 
lish. It  is  evidently  a  produftion  of  the  writer  of  a  work  entitled, 
**  J^es  Cultes  qui  ont  precede  et  amene  r Idolatries  par  jf.  A,  Dulaure  ;** 
and  aMiough  none  of  the  Fai;is)an  booksellers  have  dared  to  affix  their 


*  Expressions  in  an  epigram  of  Boileau,  on  seeing  two  of  the  latter  tra» 
Jedies  or  Comeille.  The  first  is  an.  expression  of  regret y  tBe  Tast.  implies 
that  he  must  stop ;  that  he  coald  descend, no  lo^vei;;  that  he  Bad  sounded 
*'  the  base  string"  q^  degradathn. 

names 
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^afltuesto  thiiirshime,  jet  dicy  have  genetouiiy  sent  a  tbnsicl^t^bte  mi^- 
ber  of  them  to  thi$  rountry.  But  for  thU  cir^umsraince,  sueh  a  work 
shoulfl  have  passed  uonoticed  to  the  obiivioas  rqjose  of  many  ^het  des- 
picable abominations  issuing  from  the  same  vourcc.  Frenchmen 
feegin  to  know  that  Britain  will  forever  he  invincible  heffjte  all  trie 
powers  of  the  earth,  uniil  chat  lier  morals  becotiu  conu|K<i4>  ^n<i  hit 
^ota  effeminated  ;  and  thai  she  will  long  be  at  oxiCG  (he  envy  atid  ifle 
«iasgraffc  of  her  rival,  unless  thitt  artful  debaucheries  and  corrupfibiis 
;<2aQbe  insfoua^  to  circuinvcoc  her  principles  of  moral  fed  it  er??* 
.  AU  thcar  silly  atucks  on  reiigiot),  however,  have  bat  contributed  to 
.m^ke  the  writers  conteiDptiblc;  and  the  present  eifbrt  agahm^mt>- 
jraliiy  wiU  infallibly  render  ihem  universally  odious  and  detesff::^!ifc 
.diroDghout  the  vrbplc  Christian  workl.  We  do  not  thrt>k  ft 
.ivtNrthy  of  an  analysis,  as  the  aoihor  seem(  only  a  little^  and  6uf  vert 
liale*  acqnainfied  wit^  some  Monkish  Latin,  although  he  has  rlie  te- 
merity tQ  ^ivc  etymons  d  ia  Frangeisc^  from  almost  sfU  the  known 
Jaaguagcs^  M*Dulaare  indeed  is  evidently  much  moTtf  illirerM^  tfian 
AToloey  orfornevyand  as  much  less  ingenfOu««  We  mentioi^  fh?^ 
j»  the  title  of  tbe'  work  may  tsMkce  some  to-^xpe^S),  tfr  least,  ttiueh 
learnesl  and  original  in^^cstigacioft  of  the  manners  and  odstonisof-th^ 
asx:tetits»  aad  of  their  danestic  economy.  Therd  it  not  a  trace  of 
scpl  gcnbuB,  of  deep  lertnimg,  cr  of^  profound  fcnotvledge  of  antiquity  \ 
yftX  tlMS.wark  is  HOC  the  worst  compiled  of  inany  irned^n  Freifch>  ptrbl 
licatians.  .  li  is,  however,  much  more  reptete  wiih  syltemaric  cun^ 
nii^,  and  every  kind  of  base  artifice,  than  usutil ;  and  cotisists  priiiei'i' 
pal^  of  boU  aasumptionsy  feilaiified  circumstance^;,  etfoneotis  nto'rtriHsJ 
Ktperficaai  and .  igiioram  condasions,  and  ittctnu^ivig -ftssertiofis^  *^ivk 
iTVMrraiued  by  any  of  the  faiiftful  records  of  hamaiY  secitr^.  The  Sitfi 
thoir  never  ceases  to  boasc  ofkia  attacfainem  co^  deccsnoy'^  flfVdroufidfy 
aaacris  that  bis  expressions  are  more  decent  than  many  fdtfnd  in  the 
Bible;  but  it  is  only  to  mask  bM  labouredi  defence  of  the  indiscrimP 
Date  isCercooTse  of  tlie^sexes^  and  to  attaick  those  laws  of  tibftttiiett^6 
wbltb  owe  their  existenve  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chrisfisiti 
«lispctosatuoQy  and  which,  are  so  coogeirial  vt  hiinian  natufe*  tind'tdj 
light  reason,  dxat  the  amchocation  of  civilvgctciecy  isc^nly  to  beeje^ 
BC^faedi  by  a  more  undeviating^  adherence  lo  their  sublime  di^^{ 
liia  viewS)  indeed,  are  direiStol  to-  expose  the  idolatry  and  abomifr^*^' 
lioQ&  o£  the  CatboUc  or  Popish,  religion* ;  ami  he  i»  m>t- very  wion^ 

— ~— ^-^^ ^ V         '  '  "..      g      ■"    ■,  .T'V-   *      "       '< 

*  The  author  erroneously  supposes  £reat  towns  to  be  one  of  the  caosea  of 
corruption  of  manners,  and  observes,  more  justly,  that  ''  the  celi. 
bacy  of  priests^,  by  whatevec  law  it  is  commnded,,  cannot  ]aag  resiat  s^. 
puipose  ofnature,  and  is  therefone  .iu)p9tent.  They  aie  reduced  by  tfad[ 
law  o£  nature  to  transgress  such,  commands,  and  consequently  augment  th» 
number  of  the  agpats  of  public  corruption,  Thus^  itxis  not  the  want  ojt 
priests  in  a  state  of  celibacy^  as  Ts  vulgarly  supposed,  but  it  is  their  pas. 
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,m  sayi^  that  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ({mceded  hj  dutof 
VcQQs  without  doi^c}  gave^irtb  to  the  worship  of  frostUutest  such  as 
Sc«  CkfMf  and  many  other  saints  still  worshipped  in  the  Rocnidi 
Church.  But  all  odious  aod  detestable  ^s  the  scandalous  idolatry  of 
Caihcdics  is  (aod  ttiose  who  best  know  it,  will  be  most  deeply  ioipress- 
ed  with  a  sense  of  its  innate  turpitude),  it  is  still  better  than  Atheism ; 
md  we  cannot  approve  of  ridiculing  even  that  corrupt  system  by  such 
^in£iaious  meausy  which  not  only  attettipt  to  erase  iroin  the  nund  aU 
•cntimeBt  of  providential  omnipotence»  but  which  wouM  annihifaue  all 
the  ties  of  social  existence.  That  he  is  a  confirmed  infidel  is  apparBDr^ 
fipOM  the  blasphemous  motto  in  his  title  page.  **  it  is  the  waaia  of 
BMSthat  have  created  the  virtues  of  the  gods.'^  This  seotgncc  is 
aomewhat  qualified  by  the  following  observation^,  which  demootfntes 
(he  cunning  and  evil  design  of  the  author :  **  Religious  institutioot  at 
dieir  commencement  never  have  had  the  corruption  of  manners  far 
ti^ivf**  True;  but  all  those  of  which  the  author  treats  are  ooly 
cvmegmmtSi  not  cmues^  the  cflfefl  of  the  passions  predominating  over 
reason  and  the  abuse  of  wonhip  to  some  onknown  but  all-powerfid 
caqse.  Upon  such  superficial  and  fake  data,  M«  DuJaure  builds  bia 
yholie  fabric*  and  supposes  that  the  vvonhipof  PhaUus,  or  Priapos,  is  a 
ejMTOption  of  that  of  the  sun»  in  the  sign  Tawrus^  which  was  the  Egjp* 
Mn  OuriSf  as  the  symbol  of  the  femlirier  of  die  eanh,  and  chat  the 
PoaOns  was  that  of  the  zodiacal  bulL  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century»  the  notion  of  astrological  worship  being  that  cl  the  Egyp- 
tians, was  suggested  in  this  country.  Of  this  notion,  which  would 
nfiiiiv  little  learning  or  ingenuity  to  shew  it  unfounded,  die  uaoder^ 
FipKh  havie  ^nikfi  theosielves,  and  have  heaped  volume  upon  to^ 
Imnea  to  display  their  learning  before  the  astonished  vulvar,  in  their 
dissertatioBs  on  the  wordi4>  ot  all  the  celestial  constdlations.  This 
indeed  is  an  ioofinsivc  error;  but  if  there  be  any  persons  of  jn^* 
snent  (which  wf  cannot  believe),  who  may  still  be  ignorant  oif  c»e 
real  state  of  die  French  domeitie  economy,  and  who  can  still  rcfard 
them  as  an  enUghtentd  people,  to  such  we  might  reoosnuMiid  the 
present  volume.  It  is  a  work  which  pourtraysin  tne  strongest  odours 
and)  disgustin|  brutaliiiesy  cites  such  numerous  scandalous  Frends 
writers,  conuins  such  base  principles,  evinces  die  most  vile  lusts*  nar« 
rates  the  most  diigniGeful  scenes  of  human  aod  even  brutal  depravity, 
and  psesants  die  most  unequivocal  testimonies  of  the  inherent  treaichery, 
unbounded  licentiousness,  and  infamous  bestialitv  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, from  the  days  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  hour ;  the  very  exis* 
sence-of  which  is  atono  soffident  to  brand  with  eternal  infiuny,  not 


sions  and  their  numbers  wind  eeotrtbute  to  the  depravation  of  iftumers. 
It  is  ocstftin  that  the  countries  of  Europe  in  which  the  manners  axe  most  de. 
graved,  axe  those  where  the  prkiU  axe  most  abundant*  It  is  an  estaUislKd 
hCi,  btlbre  which  aQ  contxary  sophtsos  crumble  to  nought,'* 

only 
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^anlf  the  writers,  but  tbe  hngiiage,  and  ihe  natkKi  tlot  cnti  mn 
toiktpnce  to  such  things.  Whoever  has  read  the  RevoHitioasir^  rlii* 
tarch,  MeiBoirs  of  TaUleyniDcI»  &c»  to  fill  up  the  oicasarc  of  hitherto 
unheard  of  abominations,  has  onlv  to  tarn  to  the  volume  "of  EKjlaore^ 
and  if  his  soul  be  not  overwheloieQ  with  itgrec  for  insulted  and  abused 
hsoiaa  nature,  and  indignation  for  the  niosc  flagitious  crifnes^  we  sin- 
ccreljr  pity  him,  and  recoflunend  him  to  shape  ms  way  to  the  Cocsican 
Empire. 

Pirrhaps  we  ought  to  observe,  that  honoorable  mention  is  made  of 
an  English  author,  who  favour^  (we  should  rather  say  insukedj  the 

Cblic,  in  179 1»  with  a  quarto  volume,  on  a  similar  subjed,  and  who  . 
s  been  so  ably  and  justly  censured  by  a  learned  satirist.  The  same 
author  -has  lately  indulged  the  world  with  his  speculations  on 
**  Taste ;"  but  from  such  taste  "  good  Lord  deliver  us  f '*  We  re- 
peat it,  from  Frenchmen's  swords  we  have  little  to  fear ;  and  we  hope 
their  impurities  will  recoil  only  on  chemsdves. 


Voyages  entreprh  dans  Us  Gouvemenuns  Meridiotumx  dt  P Empire  d^ 
Kussie. 

Travels  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of\  the  Russian  Empire^  in  the  Tears 
1793  ^'^  '794*  ^y  Professor  Pallas.  Translated  from  the  Ger-» 
man  by  Messrs.  Delaboulaye,  M.D.  of  the  Faculty  of  Gottingen, 
and  Tonndier,  Conservator  of  the  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy.  2  vols. 
410.  Pp.  1300,  with  an  atlas  folio.  4I.  42.  Paris.  1805.  Im- 
poned  by  Dcccmchy. 

WHATEVER  concerns  the  vast  and  improving  empire  of 
Russia  deserves  the  most  respectful  attention.  Its  extent  and 
variety,  whether  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  afford 
the  most  diversified  studies,  either  to  the  spitesman,  mor^ist,  or  natu* 
ral  philosopher.  >  Our  knowledge,  either  of  the  civil  or  natural 
science  of  mat  country,  is  still  very  imperfefi.  The  travels,  there* 
lore,  of  a  philosopher  so  distinguished  as  Professor  Pallas,  who,  though 
somewhat  too  far  descended  in  the^  vale  of  years,'  occasionally  speaks 
the  langoaife  of  a  moralist,  a  legislator,  and  always  that  of  a  naturalistt 
should  interest  ali  those  who  read  to  be  informed  rather  than  amused, 
although  persons  of  a  taste  congenial  with  the  author  may  perhaps  here 
find  more  amusement  than  information.  The  uniform  ease,  however, 
simplicity  and  plain  good  sense  of  theauthor,  with  his  frequent  respedlfiil 
allusions  to  this  couner^,  may  claim  the  esteem  even  of  naturalists,  who 
are  not  euite  satisfied  either  with  the  number,  accuracy,  or  profundity 
of  his  observatiooi  in  natural  history.  As  a  botanist,  indeed,  he  is 
copioos-and  corrcA,  and  if  we  cannot  place  so  much  confidence  in 
his  geological  d>servatiQns,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
greater  difficulty  of  the  science,  than  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  authof;; 
This  veteiatt  uraveller  set  out  from  Petersburgh  tbe  first  of  Fe^ 
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fefuirjr'  fj^li  «Vicl  ptjfHmic!  Ms  route  to  Moscow,  tli^tice  aloffg  this  lldnKI 
nf  the  Wolgii  t6  AsH-aci2(«r|  an4  tli^  shores  of  the  Caspian  8cj.  From 
Vlttracaji  h*  ma<Je  n  ftftrogfidc  excursion  ttj>  flie  opposite  tiank  of 
,  €h*  Wdga,  rravefsing  vafSt  ftrtUly  and  desert  plains,  noHng  minatel^ 
their  ^^etflble  pfoilil<S>fon«^  which  ate  chiefly  niaritinie  plants,  as 
%9t\x  lakes  abottiid  throwghoot  inmost  all  pans  of  that  uncukttslt^ 
roontry.  After  gtvWg  «  geographic*!  and  eomhiercia)  de^^criptiofi  of 
Astracan,  the  Professor  passed  the  great  chain  of  mountains  of  Omn 
etisus,  traversed  thte  ^;i  of  Asopb,Tiltir!dtl,  and  the  almost  island  of 
Ci'im  Tartary. 

'  Two  translations  ef  thes*  iMvels  hivrrtg  been  made  from  die  Gct^ 
man  into  Englis!>,  it  is  thcrtfore  unnecessary  to  gite  a  long  analysw 
40f  the  F^rench  one,  which,  notwithscunding  the  op^iortunhies  6f  ofie  rf 
the  translators,  has  little  to*  recommend  it  in  pf^ferchce  to  ouV  literal 
English  versions,  which  afe  evidently  made  by  men  no(  devoted  fo 
the  study  of  natural  history.  Only  a  very  few  notes  are  added  to  ex- 
plain Werner's  ideas  of  mountains  composed  of  what  he  calls  tranfi- 
tion  rocks,  and  some  observations  on  puzzolana,  all  of  which  mcst  Ik 
i^miiiar  to  eVery  persofti  tdpable  of  comprehendihg  the  Professor's 
topographical  and  geological  delineations,  without  the  supposed  duci- 
dations  of  our  translators.  In  many  parts  indeed  they  have  mistakeo 
the  purport  of  the  na!uralfst*s  views,  and  have  made  him  to  say  some 
things,  m  French,  not  very  consisteittly,  that  be  has  not  himself  done  in 
C.erman. 

We  shall  onk  remark,  that  throughout  the  whole  tour  from  St. 
Pcfersburgh  to  Crim  Tartary,  the  Professor  seems  to  have  been  much 
,f larmed  by  the  gre'at  decrease  and  general  dcstruflion  of  ^06i  in  the 
Russian  empire.  This  is  a  fad  which  we  can  readily  l)elieve»asU 
must  always  be  a  necessary  con^cq\3ciiceof  the  hrcrease'cf  popdlafion, 
and  its  anentjanr  requisites,  the  increased  cultivation  of  land,  artd  flic 
consumption  of  timber  for  fuel.  But,  however,  the  danger  may  not 
be  quite  So  great  as  tl>c  Professor  apprehends ;  hrs  observations  snouict 
U  least  awakert  the  attention  6f  every  British  patriot,  to  the  growth 
and  cultivation  of  timber  in  the  United  Kingdoili,  and  to  the  practica- 
bility of  grov^in^  trees  ori  the  very  summits  of  oiir  highest  mountains, 
V^cnce  they  mipju  become  the  nieans  of  transporting  onr  manufac- 
fares  to  succour  the  wants  of  those  situated  in  the  most  distant  regions. 
Of  of  bearing  tlie  thunder  of  Brirfsh  liberty  againt  tyranny  and  in- 
justice. 

It  is  perhaps  also  worthy  of  remark,  for  the  consideration  of  dispu- 
fants  on  the  efficacy  of  vaccine  inoCiilation,  that  M.  Pallas^s  daughter, 
<r  Sarcpta,  on  the  banks  of  fhc  Wolga,  was  attacked  by  the  small-pox 
t  sec6nd  lime. 
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,Be(mn9ir*s  Annals  of  th§  French  ^myni^  :^  . 

'  (Concluded from  the  Afpendtx  to  Vol.  XXI L  J^'^^S'J  ' 

riTKHE  first  volume  of  this  "Work  is,  wkh  the  exception  of  thfn|r-i»» 
'JL  ^^^  P^S^*  wbick  are  appropriacft]  to  d>e  '*  Preliiiiinary  Dts->» 
course^'  ami  '^  iacrpdpdion,"  wholly  t>cciu|>ic<l  by  •  *'  A  Summary- 
of  ths  History  of  the  Fnendi  from  their  Establishment  qiTion|  th^' 
Gaukit)  4B  I,  to  the  Accession  of  Napoleon  to  rtie  French  Empire  iiV 
1804/'- written  by  HI  Dafnpinartin,ami  ir(t«mM  as  mi  imiodoAioii  to^ 
die  Aniuk.  So  mnny  histories  of  Fnanee  hirve  akrcady  been  published, 
and  some  of  them  by  men  of  great  celebrity^  tiiat  ^nodicr  appears  tobe< 
almost  superfluous.  If,  iiowever,  another  werenacessary,  for  this  por-^ 
pos^  cfaeone  most  proper,  was  that  \yhich  oontainod  the  most^xplickand 
circumstantial  narratives,  and  which  abounded  in  those  mi ntue  details' 
iiosc  iVquisite  for  a  correal  knowledge  of  past  events,  becauc^f  6uc}>aii 
one  would  have  approaclied  nearer  to  tlie  nature  of  the  wofk  whioh  if 
is  intended  to  introduce.  A  mere  abridgei^.ient  of  other  histories, 
ivhich  this,  from  its  title,  seems  to  he,  is  wholly  superfluous.  In  our. 
opinipn,  these  historical  sketches,  which  must  always  be  imperfe6i^, 
are  seUom  necessarvi  except  to  diffuse  amx>ng  the  people  at  targe 
some  knowledge  of  tl\dsc  events  which  are  not  tohb  perfeAly  knowr» 
without  much  research  and  great  diSiculty,  when  the  geniiini  records^ 
aro.  not  lastly  to  be  resorted  to,  are  too  voluminous  (o  be^  gvneiHiUy' 
read,  or  too  expensive  to  be  generally  obtained.  Jn  becoming^c* 
quaintcd  with  the  history  of  France,  there  are  none  of  these  difikulii^s ; 
because  hr^^er  or  smalles  histories  are  in  the  hands  of  every  body  :  to. 
multiply  these  abridgements  is,  therefore,  a  foolisli  waste,  both  of  tiina 
^nd  Jiibour.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that,  though  this  licau. 
the  title  pf  a  Summary  of  History,  and  thoggb  M.  fieaunoip  is  of 
<^pinion  that  it  has  completely  fulhllcd  the  piupcAes  of  history »  ihia 
author  cotifesses,  in  his  introdud\ion,  Uiat  *i  hu  design  was  not  lo^ 
jive  an  abstraft  of  the  History  of  Franvei  but  a  vivnv  of  tl^e  c^wsea  of 
tlMS  falJ  of  the  three  dynasties  which  have  succeeded  to  the  throne.'*. 
In  the  execution  of  the  work,  he  seems  to  ha«e  aimed  at  both  ;  and' 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  fol*  us  to  examine  how  lie  has  accom- 
plished this  double  objt£t.  ' 

As  a  history,  this  abstra£k  is  greatly  (U;reA4ve.  The  narrative  11 
generally  too  brief  to  interest  or  to  inform  1  and  thii  brevity  frequently* 
renders  it  obscure.  In  the  account  of  some  of  the  earlier  ages,  a* 
singlc  paragraph  sometimes  contains  the  events  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
ttiry,  and  even  00  those  of  a  later  period,  a  single  sentence  suf- 
fices both  for  the  beginning  and  tjio  end  of  a  rtrfgn.  The  reader,  thus 
transported  by  (he  magic  of  a  few  flowing  words,  over  time  and 
space^  often  finds  himself  in  the  Cfwrt  of  one  king  wh^n  he  fancies 
himself  Jn  the  tent  of  another,  and  discpvers  to  his  great  surprise,  that* 
he  has:  passed  through  the  reigns  of  two  or  tftree  princes,  whose  name6> 
he  has  «capcely  seeiv  and  of  wh^e  bis^ory-'he  is  completely 'ignorant. 
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Throiighoa(  the  whole  work  the  reader  is  certainly  at  a  loss  for  JaleSt 
trfaicli  are  noc  ^xed,  as  in  mosc  other  histories»  at  the  top  of  each  page, 
Uk  are  mterted  in  parentheses  in  the  body  of  the  sentence  referring  to 
ihenu  At  the  24th  pi^»  for  Instance,  where  the  book  now  lies  open 
before  us,  the  author  iuivin^  occasion  ,to  meniioa  aonMhing^which 
occurred  at  tiie  banle  of  Soissbos,  in  the  reign  of  Clovisp  has  given 
the  dace  (486) :  the  nexc  date  is  at  the  28th  pa^»  at  the  death  of 
Cbvir  in  51 1 ;  and,  six  pages  farther,  after  having  recotdedl  the  his- 
tories <tf  seveivl  snoceedibg  princes,  he  has  condescended  to  frnxir 
she  reader  with  another  dm,  at  the  accession  of  Frede|onde  in  584. 
There  is  not^  to  the  best  of  our  recolleAion,  an  event  m  die  vAofe 
book  to  which  the  author  hai  afixed  the  precise  time  of  its  occur* 
fence ;  days  of  the  month,  and  indeed  months,  are  never  mentioned^ 
he  thinks  it  enough  if  the  reader  know  the  year,  the  lustnun,  or 
the  century. 

Though  his  rdations  are  destitute  of  circumstance,  thev  abomid 
wiA  remarks  and  observations ;  and  it  is  bat  justice  to  add;  that  many 
of  hb  refleAttMis  u|fc>n  the  various  parts  of  his  history  are  ingenioosy 
judicious^  and  coneA ;  in  many,  however,  the  cautious  xtSkx  will 
dtsoover  principles  which  are  not  only  contrary  to  sound  reason,  but 
destruAive  to  the  peace  of  society.  In  announcing  the  fall  oif  the 
Merovingian  djrnasty,  and  the  acce«!on  of  Pepin  to  the  supreme  go* 
vcmment  of  France,  he  artfully  introduces  the  dodrine  so  dear  to 
fchds  and  4o  republicans,  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  '*  cashier  their 
kings." 

''  When  a  nation,'*  ^ays  he  (p.  62},  ^'  notwithstanding  the  weak- 
ness of  its  chief,  persists  in  receiving  his  orders,  or  rather  those  of  the 
fiivouritesi  syc<^phants,  and  slaves,  who  surround  him,  she  prepares  her 
own  destruAion^  which  is  always  preceded  by  her  degradation.  Ifthfc 
crew  of  a  vessel,  after  having  discovered  that  the  pilot  had  become  unable 
«o  diielft  her  coarse,  and  avoid  the  rocks,  were  not  to  entrust  -the  helm  to 
hands  more  safe  and  moie  skilful,  we  should  pronounce  that  it  wjs  composed* 
of  men  as  foi^sh  and  isoonsiderate  as  if  each  of  them  had  wished  to  oonunand 
snddiieA  the  mamBuvies  i  and  ought  the  people  b  a  body  to  be  less  care* 
fill  of  their  preservation  than  societies  of  simple  individuals  V* 

Some  of  our  readesa  wiH  perhaps  be  surprised,  that  in  a  country 
where  the  amiiority  of  she  tyram  is  so  absolute,  and  where  the  people 
are  so  completely  ensbved  as  in  France^  such  doArines  as  this  should 
be  tolerated.  They  should  recollcd»  liowever,  that  it  is  the  partisan 
of  ihe'iyram  who  writes;  and  that  he  well  knows  what  he  is  doing, 
Most  assuredly  he  does  not  mean  to  induce  them  to  any  exercise  of 
this  rigiu  undtr  the  reign  of  his  master.  ,  No  ^  he  telb  us,  and  so  do 
all  ihe  partisans  of  Buonapme,  that  this  usurper  was  chosen  by  the 
people,  by  vinue  of  his  rig|it«  and,  conseqoemly,  he  will  persuade 
chcm,  he  is  dieir  rightfiil  sovereign ;  and  thepeople,  letiered  and  ddnded 
hj  the^e  agreeable  sophisories,  wall  insensibly  be  brouf|;ht  to  regard 
Kim  with  more  ^vourable.  c^    The  fiourbons  will  be  the  10- 
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capable  pifeesi  and  Bnonapaite't  the  safe  mA  tkittil  koiik  into  wUdi 
they  have  entrusted  the  helm. 

From  these  treasonable  and  destniQire  absnrditiet,  we  tvfli  wsdi 
pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  an  institution  in  which  kyaby  tad 
patriotism  have  for  many  centuries  found  a  firm  and  anre  support ;  we 
mean  the  institution  of  Knighthood  by  Charlemagne. 


*'  Charlemagne,"'  tayt  our  author  (p.  76),  '*  had  too  moeh 
of  soul  not  to  lament,  that  the  first  military  honours  weie  exdnrivehr  se« 
served  for  the  gxeat  vassals,  who  left  the  simple  gentleman  to  >— yfsh  hi 
obscurity  under  their  banners.  He  wished  thst  valour,  talents,  and  Txr* 
ttie  should  receive  noble  xewaxds ;  and,  to  efiedt  this  purpose,  he  eicatel 
the  order  of  knighthood. 

"  From  this  the  French  drew  that  emulationi  then  called  ^/srr,  which 
aendeied  them  the  institutors  and  models  of  Europe  in  politeness,  ki 
gallantry,  in  justice,  and  in  generosity  ••  The  people  cherished  and  aes* 
peAed  in  the  knights  the  avengers  of  oppressed  innocence,  the  support  of  the 
weak,  and  the  comforters  of  the  unfortunate.  The  state  regarded  than  at 
its  most  firm  support,  and  profited  by  their  services  in  its  tribunals  uA 
in  its  councils,  as  well  as  in  its  armies. 

'^  Befine  they  were  admitted  into  the  temple  of  honour,  that  is,  before 
they  became  armed  knights,  the  candidates  must  have  submitted  to  long 
triads,  and  have  passed  through  the  inferior  degrees  of  page,  gallant,  and 
esquise.  Fmm  their  most  tmer  youth  they  must  have  been  constantly 
receiving  lessens  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  ladies.  To  remove  them 
from  the  weak  indulgence  of  their  mothers,  the  children  from  their  seventh 
yt^  were  placed  in  the  service,  either  of  the  greater  lords,  or  of  those  of 
the  same  rank  as  their  parents.  Exchanges  were  frequently  made,  which 
became  precious  pledges,  well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  hlood 
^def  fnendship."  -^ 

<<  The  sacrifices,  the  fatigues,  and  the  dangers  which  were  imepafable 
firom  knighthood,  were  recmnpensed  by  distinctions  equally  pleasing  and 
latsering.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank  considered  it  as  an  honour  to  invest 
with  thttr  arms  the  knight  who  went  to  the  combat ;  at  their  return  from 
the  eontess^  the  chaste  hands  of  beauty  washed  away  the  blood  and  dust 
which  stained  their  face,  and  dressed  the  wounds  which  they  had  receiv- 
ed.- 

Another  institution  which  marked  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and 
which  merits  the  attention  of  the  curious  reader,  is  the  creation  of 
the  peerage,  and  the  formation  of  fiefs  in  his  dominions.  The  Lom- 
bards, it  will  be  recolleded,  were  the  first  among  whom  fie6  had 
been  established ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Charlemagne  derived  from 
them  the  first  idea  of  that  plan  ^of  regular  and  gradual  subofxiination  of 
the  powerful  lords  to  the  crown,  and  of  the  inferior  ones  to  their  su^* 
perion,  which  the  state  of  the  cnipire  rendered  necessary,  and  which, 
with  some  modificacionss,  he  afterwards  carried  into  execution. 

"  The-fiels,"  says  M,  Dampmartin  (p.  85),  ''  ifttt  those  lands  which 
^ere  gtanted  by  the  Menaxch*  for  life;  they  were  obtained  only  by  mi. 
litary  servictS|  and  contributed  to  the  deficierxies  of  the  army.    Charle. 
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QUftie  e^tablhhed  i\f^f^  $)ftf^>  vhicli  die  iae^alitf  of  wealth,  mA. 

the  want  of  subordination,  rendered  nec^siAry.  The  King,  who  was 
tht  spomitt  chief)  had  under  him  the  Qakes,  and  to  them  the  Q>uiiCf  were 
§ub?cCtea^  These  latter  were  the  superiors  of  the  Chatclains,  wl»  oom* 
it^ar.dM  the  simple  possebsors  of  fiefs*  'i  be  Dukes  and  Peers,  at  the  time 
h(  their  creation^  did  not  exceed  six,  which  were  those  of  France,,  A%uL- 
tainc.  Burgundy,  Scptimania,  Lorobardy,  and  Lorraine.  The  Counts, 
>rho  ware  more  .numerous,  posscsiied  among  them  some  men  so  rich,  that 
their  possessions  hav^  since  formed  provinces.  The  fundions  of  the  Counts 
^UtQX  the  assembly,  was  to  administer  justice,  to  superintend  the  receipt 
^of  the  imposts^  aiKi  to  regulate  the  assembling  of  the  troops.  The  juris. 
tdjulioa  Ql  the  Cbatelains  embraced  an  extent  of  some  importance :  the 
lesser  fiefs,  designated  under  the  name  of  haubert,  maintained  in  time  of 
VOr  a  knight  completely  armed  and  equipped.  I'he  equipment  and  main, 
tcrauce  of  this  knight  required  considerable. expence*  He  was  furnished 
wiiha^tjf/nVr,  or  hcri>c  for  charging,  a  rffussitr,  or  horse  for  riding,  two 
«;squires  mounted,  and  a  servant,  with  a  s^mmkr,  or  horse  for  baggage." 

In  tlcscribing  the  reign/  and  depiding  the  life  and  charaflcr  of 
^harlcmUgnc,  it  appears  evident  lo  us,  that  M.  Dampmartia  etidca^ 
voufs  to  give  that  colouring  to  the  whole,  which  corresponds  best  with 
i})e  parallel  which  the  admirers  of  Buonaparte  have  endeavoured  to 
4raw  between  the  two  Emperors.  His  efforts  for  this  porpose  arc 
4irc£led  whh  no  little  address,  and  his  ot^e£l  is  disguised  with  const* 
^erable  ingfttiuity.  Speaking,  liowever,  of  the  vast  {>reparaliotis  made 
by  Charlema[4ne»  in  the  year  809,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Normans, 
tiie.&aglish>  and  tlic  Danes,  who  had  made  some  deserudlire  descents 
Vpon  tlic  FreQch  coasts,  he  breaks  forth  : 

■  ■*'  Sympathy  of  great  menf  can  you  then  be  only  a  chimera  r  Can  icb» 
possible  that  the  same  thoughts  and  the  same  conceptions  arc  found  only 
\y  2cc2deat  in  the  souls  of  those  wonderful  beings  whom  nature  brings 
forth  only  at  long  intervals  ?  Charlemagne  made  choice  of  Boulogne  ior 
tbe  orincipal  depository  of  his  marine ;  he  rebuilt  the  pharos,  which  had 
fallen  a  vk\im  to  the  ravages  of  time.  Ten  centuries  have  paascd  away, 
ai^  £uooaparte  places  in  that  very  town,  the  focus  of  an  arnuuBent  which 
now  BxQs  the  Astonished  eyes  of  Europe,  and  strikes  terror  into  our  impl*. 
<:able  enemies/'  (P.  93). 

Among  the  various  follies  ro  which  the  blind  superstition  of  the 
earlier  ages  gave  rise,  may  l.>e  ranked  the  absurd  cusioro  which  ihcii 
prevailcii,  ot  judging  of  tiie  euilt  or  innocence  of  thos'j  accused  of 
the  commission  of  crimes.  It  was  supposed  tliat  Heaven  had  the  in- 
nocent always  under  its  prot«£lion,  and  that  in  trials  which  would  in^ 
fallibly  mark  the  guilty,  they  would  he  preserved  alike  free  from  in- 
jury and  repraach.  Tlie  most  simple  and  ilic  most  arduous  tcsts^ 
those  whicli  would  defy  an  and  evasion,  wercv  therefore,  resorted  to : 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  tl)e  innocent  and  the  guilty  suffered  with 
equal  and  iodiscriminate  certainty.  Men  consequently  sought  for  the 
•  sucans  of  dudiug  the  force  of  t^ese  trials,  by  artificial  preparations 

against 
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^giirist  fheir  effe(Ss :  and/ in  a  short  time,  the  ignorant  only  were 
convi<9ed,  while  ver(Ii(5ts  of  acquittal  were  obtained  always  by  tfat 
cunning  and  the  rich.  '  ^ 

*<  The  accused,*'  says  M.  Dampmartin  (p.  104),^  **  had  many  re- 
Sources  for  justifying  themselves.  ^'1  he  most  simple  and  the  most  common^ 
particularly  in  those  days  of  corruption.  Was  the  oath  which  the  judge 
administered  when  the  wrongs  appeared  to  be  trivial,  or  when  be  knew  the 
parties  to  be  above  the  reach  of  justice.  Except  in  these  two  cases,  the 
decrees  prescribed  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  one  of  the  trials  acknow. 
ledged  by  the  laws.  That  by  fire  consisted  in  handling  a  consecrated  iron, 
which  had  been  made  red-hot.  '1  he  hand  of  the  accused  was  then  put  into 
IT  bag,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  judge,  and  at  the  &iA  of  eight  days 
must  retain  no  marks  of  being  burnt. 

*'  The  trial  by  water  was  of  two  kinds.  According  to  the  first,  the 
bishop  thrf^w  his  pastoral  ring  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  and  made 
the  accused  person  draw  it  out  without  receiving  any  injury.  According 
to  the  second,  the  accused  was  thrown  into  a  great  tub  filled  with  holy 
water.  If  he  floated,  his  crime  was  evident ;'  but,  if  he  went  to  the 
bottom,  nobody  doubted  his  innocence. 

**  The  judgment  of  the  cross  acquired  also  great  credit ;  and  was,  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  extremely  convenient  tb  the  peasantry.  Without 
any  preparation  or  expence,  it  took  place  always  immediatdy  and  upon 
the  spot.  The  two  parties  raised  their  arms  cross.wise,  and  he  who  .first 
left  off  was  declared  culpable,  and  was  instantly  punished  accprding  |o  the 
nature  of  the  fault. 

<<  These  different  trials  were  gradually  abandoned  to  the  common 
people  }  the  nobles,  2^  the  secular  clergy,  and  even  the  monks,  preferring 
that  of  judiciary  combat :  the  vanquished  underwent  the  punishment  pro. 
nounced  against  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  the  accuser,  or  had  been 
accused." 

The  Extradts  which  we  have  given,  will,  while  they  contribute  to 
thetimusement  of  our  readers,  afford  them  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  best  parts  of  this  abst]*aA»  They  contain 
nothing  eminently  plcuiated  to  insiruft  or  to  ptease ;  but  they  arc^ 
nevejthcless,  superior  to  manv  other  accounts  which  we  have  read  in 
other  works,  of  the  events  which  ihey  record.  This  little  tribute  of 
commendation  we  give  wiib  pleasure,  because  we  think  the  writer 
has  deserved  it ;  and  were  we  not  necessarily  confined,  by  the  nature 
of  our  work,  to  very  narrow  limits,  we  could  se)e£t  many  other 
passages  which  equally  merit  the  artention  of  the  reader.  Were  it 
not  for  the  peculiar  colouring  which  M.  Dampmartin  has  given  to 
the  chamdier  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  that  portion  of  his  history 
would  be  entitled  to  no  little  praise. — The  pi£lure  which  tie  has  given 
of  the  early  Normans,  galled  by  the  French  "  the  Men  of  the 
North,"  is  a  bold  sketch,  worthy  of  a  bold  people. — The  turbulence 
of  tfad  great  lords,  which  prevailed  at  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald» 
and  the  bloody  wars  which  these  redoubtable  vassals  of  the  crown  then 
waged  against  each  other,  are  well  and  accurately  described.^ — The 
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'  following  litde  sketch  willpleasc  those  wh^  delight  m  the  chivdroitt 
exploits  of  former  days :  • 

'*  It  was  at  the  close  of  ^  tcign  so  little  remarkable  (the  reign  of 
Henry,  who  wias  crowned  in  lo^d),  tliat  the  Normans  covesed  theipsalvet 
with  glory  in  Italy.  Tancrcd  dc  Haureville,  a  gentleman  of  slender  for- 
tune, had  tweU'e  sons,  who  gave  to  the  fictions  of  romance  the  reality  of 
history.  These  knights-errant  filled  the  earth  with  the  rci^wn  of  their 
high  feats  of  arms,  and  having  set  out  from  their  native  soil  as  simple 
•squires,  founded  in  Sicily  a  flourishing  empire.  Nothing  added  more  to 
tfaeirglory  than  the  paternal  aflfedion  which  constantly  animated  them,  and 
vhich  rendered  their  success  ()rofi table  to  all,  from  the  eldest,  William,  sor. 
aamed  Iron.arm,  0uke  of  Apuglia,  to  the  youngest,  Roger,  King  of 
Sicily." 

The  origin  of  the  Crusades  is  detailed  at  considerable  length,  in  a 
manner,  which,  even  at  this  remote  period,  gives  to  that  extraor- 
jlinary  event  almost  as  much  interest  as  it  then  excited:  and  the  cir- 
.  comstances  >vl)ich  attended  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves,  many 
.  of  whom  the  great  lords  were  induced  to  liberate,  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  defraying  their  expences  in  that  holy  war,  are  related  with 
much  precision.  The  reign  of  St.  Louis,  which  occupies  between 
thirty  and  forty  pages  of  the  volume,  and  chose  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and 
tli  Louis  XI.  which  are  also  given  at  large,  exhibit,  perhaps,  the 
most  fiivourable  examples  of  the  historical  talents  of  the  author : 
the  great  changes  which  were  introduced  into  what  may  be  called  the 
French  constitution,  under  Philip,  and  which  have  produced  such 
Wonderful  dfFefls  in  later  times,  are  faithfully  stated,  and  judicionslj 
txplained ;  and  the  examination  of  the  character  of  Louis  does  no 
little  credit  to  the  abilities  of  the  writer. ' 

The  animosity  which  M.  Dampmartin  entertains  towards  Eng- 
land, though  so  often  avowed,  is  no  where  mc^re  apparent  than  in  the 
accounts  which  he  has  given  of  the  battles  of  Crccy,  Poitiers,  and 
Agincourt;  those  memorable  monuments  of  British  valour,  which 
■Will  testify  to  the  latest  generations  the  superiority  of  Englishmcfi. 
to  Frenchmen.  The  first  vi£lory,  lie  says,  was  owing  solely  to  the 
-consternation  which  the  English  artillery  produced  among  the  French 
troops,  who  were  utter  sirangenj  \o  thnt  mode  of  warfare,  and  to  the 
.aversion  which  the  French  had  for  the  use  of  the  bow,  which  they 
condemned  as  unfit  for  men  of  courage.  The  se(;ond  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  base  and  dastardly  flight  of  the  Genoese  archers,  and 
of  the  reprehensible  manner  in  which  the  French  knights  conda^d 
|hemselves,  seeking  only  to  make  captives,  in  order  to  obtain  noore 
SHimerous  rdnsoms.  Atid  at  Agincourt,  he  says,  tlie  same  faults  by 
which  the  French  lost  the  two  former,  produced  the  same  results! ! ! 

The  indignation  which  this  impudent  attempt  to  detrad:  from  the 

merit  of  those  splendid  victories,  is  calculated  to  produce  in  the  mind 

'  of  the  readers,  will  subside  into  contempt  for  the  writer,  whevheis 

tgU  tliat  the  same  man,  so  blinded  by  his  attachmeats  and  his  haUivds* 

or 
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.©r  so  Ignorant  of  the  subje6l  upon  which  lie  writes,  considers  *  the 
motto  of  the"  Order  of  the  Garter^  a  species  of  liomage  which  the  VivaJs 
bf  the  French  hove,  for  five  centuries^  rendered  to  xht^  superiority  oftfi^ 
French  language!  IP 

The  first  regular  army  which  was  formed  in  France,  subjeft  wholly 
to  the  orders  of  the  King,  and  entitled  to  permanent  pay,  was  raised  JU 
the  time  of  Charles  VlT.  The  military  bands  whicli  had  before  becti 
collefled  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  and  which  had  been  disbanded 
at  the  return  of  peace,  were  transformed  into  hordes  of  roblicrs.  So 
long  accustomed  to  the  tumults,  the  licentiousness,  and  the  indolence 
of  camps,  they  detested  that  state  of  quiet  and  laborious  privacy  froth 
which  they  had  previously  been  drawn,  aijd  to  which  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  return  ;  and  chose  rather  to  subsist  by  plunder,  because  it 
was  more  congenial  with  their  recent  habits,  and  with  the  indolence 
of  their  disposition.  Their  ravages  became,  at  length,  so  enormous, 
that  the  people  exclaimed  uni verbally  against  them ;  and,  at  a  con- 
vention of  the  States- General  in  1443,  a  plan  was  adopted  for  orga- 
nizing and  maintaining  a  standing  army.  This  plan,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  resuk  of  wise  views,  is  preserved  by  M.  Dampmar^in 
in  his  Abridgment ;  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  established 
are  there  clearly  developed.— The  history  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  an 
epocli  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  French  scholar,  is  both  imperfe<£l 
and  unsatisfafiory.  It  was  at  that  period  that  literature  began  to 
revive  in  Europe  ;  and  that  liberrfl  and  enlightened  Monarch  contri- 
buted as  much  as  any  other  person  to  its  diffusion,  by  the  encouragement 
^hi<^h  he  gave  to  learning  and  learned  men  ip  bis  dominions*  This 
is  a  topic  upon  which  we  think  a  French  historian  should  delight  to 
dwelt ;  yet  M.  iJampmartin  has  passed  it  over  as  a  trivial  sufcge^, 
aixl  has  bestowed  upon  it  infinitely  l<^s  notice  than  upon  objcds  of 
infinitely  less  importance.  He  has,  however,  stated  to  us,  with  con- 
siderable  accuracy,  the*  origin  of  the  rivalry  whicV-cxisted  for  to 
long  a  time,  and  with  such  great  force,  between  Francis  and 
Charles  V. ;  arid  he  has  also  given  us  an  interesting  slcetch  of  the 
•lives  and  charadlers  of  those  two  bold  Reformers  of  the  Church, 
.Luther  and  Calvin,  and  a  just  view  of  the  revolution  which  their 
principles  efFed^ed  in  the  religious  world. 

Under  Charles  IX.*  beean  those  dreadful  wars  for  the  maintenance 
.  ^  of 


•  *«  ♦  During  the  minority  of  this  Prince,  Catherine  de  Medicis  excr- 
4lised  the  supreme  authority  of  the  kingdom.  Tp  the  relation  of  the  conduct 
of  this  ambitious  and  wicked  woman,  M.  de  Beaunoir,  the  associate  of  tljie 
auithor  of  the  Historical  Sketch,  has  adcjed  the  following  curious  note  ; 

.**  Catherine  de  Medicis  devoted  herself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
judiciary  astrology ;  and  it  was  in  the  tower  of  the  Hotel  de  Soissona 
that  the  studied  the  starsj  .and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  future 
dostiny  of  her  family, 

H  h  2        ,     .  *'  I  cannot 
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of  different  points  of  Christian  faith,  which  raged  withsoch  irresuttble 
fury  for  so  many  years»  which  deluged  the  soil  of  France  with  torrents 
of  miman  blood,  shed  by  the  hands  of  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons,  and 
^  which,  during  their  whole  progress,  was  marked  with  such  extraordinary 
atrocity.  The  horror  which  we  feel  at  ihc  vccolledlion  of  tliosc  impious 
condi^ls,  fully  justifies  the  seycrity  with  which  this  author  has  con* 
demned  them.  The  account  which  he  has  given  of  tlieir  origin  is  greatly 
deficient ;  but  he  has  sometipies  delineated  circumstances  which  oc* 
earned  during  their  progress,  with' truth  and  feeling :  generally,  how- 
ever, bis  statements  upon  the  subjedl  are  impcrfedl ;  being  sometimes 
vague,  sometimes  obscure,  and  always  brief-  He  appears  to  Iiave 
been  disgusted  with  the  subjed,  and  was,  tliercfore,  eager  to  arrive  at 
the  termination  of  the  task  which  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he 
he  bad  assumed,  imposed  upon  him.  Fiom  that  time  he  grew  care* 
less  of  his  performance;  at  every  succeeding  page  we  sec  greater 
indifference  m  the  writer,  and  less  merit  in  the  compilation,  and  at 
Che  accession  of  Heniy  IV.  the  history  terminates. 

To  remove  ithc  surprise  which  the  reader  naturally  feels  at  this 
.abrupt  termination  of  the  narrative,  at  the  very  moment  when,  having 
patiently  laboured  through  the  toil  of  five  hundred  pages  of  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  history,  lie  cxpedled  to  enter  upon  the  relatiou 
of  events  of  more  recent  occurrence,  of  greater  im|X)itance,  and  of 
iiQore.  immediate  concern  to  the  present  generation,  M.  Dampmar- 
tin  telk  him: 

"^  In  conHnencing  this  Abridgment,  it  was  our  purpose  to  present,  in  a 
'compa^  summary,  the  series  of  events  which  compose  the  enormous  mass 
of  French  histor}' ;  led  away  by  that  interest  which  arises  from  oar  love 
■of  our  country,  wo  have  gone. beyond  the  bounds  which  we  had  assigned 
OQiselves.  Far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  appearance  of  the  thorny 
and  difficult  carqir  which  remained  still  to  be  run,   our  heart  palpitated 


**  I  cannot  recoiled  in  what  work  I  read,  that  being  one  day  shut  up 
in  this  tower  with  a  conjurer,  whom  she  had  brought,  from  Italy,  and 
who  possessed  her  entire  confidence,  this  new  Samuel  rcprcbcntcd  before  her 
all  those  Princes  who  were  hereafter  to  reign  in  France.  After  having  seen 
her  sons  disappear  like  shadows,  and  Henry  IV.  placed  on  the  throne,  she 
successively  counted  three  Priests  who  supported  the  sceptre  in  the  handt 
of  three  Kings.  Having  come  to  the  reign  of  Louis  Xvl.  a  spe^acle  to 
horrible,  says  the  writer,  presented  itself  .before  her,  that  she  uttered  a 
.  cry  of  fear  and  horror,  wnich  instantly  dispelled  the  charm,  and  the 
whole  vanished  from  her  sight,  Catherine  would  never  reveal  what  she 
had  seen. 

**  The  work  in  which  this  occurrence  is  related  was  written,  I  believe, 
in  Latin,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  and  when  Henry  was  tread- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of-  Richelieu  and  Mazarine,  the  author  well  said, 
that  she  had  seen  the  Jesuits :  he  was  mistaken,  however,  in  the  colour  <^ 
ibtix  capr. — D.B." 

with 
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with  :^al  and  ardour,  when  a  sage  and  }>rudcnt  reiiedion  suddenly  stis« 
pended  the  course  of  our  labours,  ^hall  we^  with  a  rash  and  feeble  hand^ 
expose  imperfeft  sketches  by  the  side  of  piftufcs  from  the  ^ork.^ops  of  ou? 
great  masters  ?  Voltaire  has^  marked  his  jfirst  step  towards  inunonality 
by  a  poem,  one  oi  the  treasures  of  our  literature,  which  secures  the  glorj 
of  Henry  IV.  7  his  Hero  will  soon  meet  in  Madame  de  Genlis,  «  his- 
torian whom  her  peried  taste  and  superior  talents^  qualify  for  the  exect^ 
tion.of  so  promising  an  enterprise.  .^  The  author  of  the  Henriade  has  em* 
l>ellished  with  the  charms  of  his  seducing  style,  the  memorable  age  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  the  less  splendid  one  of  Louis  XV. 

"  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  rapidly  over  the  two  last  ages  ct  the  Frencb 
Monarchy,  contenting  ourselves  with  presenting  their  general  history,  and 
leaving  to  pens  more  able  than  our's  the  brilliant  task  of  immortaliaif^ 
the  details."  (P.  509). 

From  this  part  of  the  work  tlic  reader  will  derive  bat  slender  in* 
formation,  and  but  little  satisfaction.  The  sketch  of  the  reigns  of  die 
IVth  Hepry,  and  of  the  three  last  Loois's,  arc  so  imperfe£^>^  ai 
scarcely  to  merit  a  place  in  any  publication.  The  short  statement  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  terininaiion  of  the  late  revolutionary  cotifltd» 
ive  shall  extradt,  however ;  not  for  any  particular  merit  which  it 
possesses,  for  it  is  false  almost  in  every  part^  but  to  shew  our  readers]% 
specimen  of  tlie  historical  lalents  of  the  man  who  is,  in  the  subsequeift* 
volume,  to  favour  the  world  with  a  complete  pidure  of  all  the  im* 
portanc  events  which  preceded  the  accession  of  Buonaparte.  This 
"writer,"  says  M.  fieaunoir,  *^  is  a  sage  and  philosophical  historian^  ^ 
friend  of  truth,  worthy  to  relate,  and  formed  to  hold  the  pencil  ^ 
history."     Our  readers,  we  fear,  will  not  assent  to  the  eulogium. 

**  Louis  XVL  at  last  agreed  to  the  double  representation  of  the  Tiett 
Efat ;  and  from  that  moment,  for  three  years,  the  most  violent  and  unbounded 
paisions  made  France  a  prey  to  interned  convulsions^  which  inflicted  mortal 
wounds  upon  her  bosom.  All  dasses  of  .citizens  at  variance^  the  tribunals 
destitute  of  magistrates,  the  army  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  its  officers^ 
the  finances  exhausted, '  the  castles  ruined^  the  nobles  proscribed,  the  mini* 
sters  of  the  altars  despoiled,  the  royal  authority  disregarded^  and  religicHi 
insulted ;  every  thing,  in  short,  announced  an  immediate  and  inevitable 
overthrow.  Those  Princes  who,  for  ages,  had  |felt  themselves  humiliated 
by  our  splendour,  now  resolved  to  satisfy  at  once  their  jealousy  and  their 
hatred.  All  Europe  rose  in  arms  ;  and  so  blind  were  the.  passions  which 
aAuated  them,  that  the  most  evident  principles  of  politics  were  violated 
and  natural  enemies  ranged  themselves  under  the  same  banners.  For  some 
time  all  hope  of  the  salvation  of  the  country  disappeaiedj  even  from  tlie 
minds  of  those  vrho  were  least  timid. 

<'  The  Prussian  army  approached,  still  glittering  with  the  laurels  ga> 
tfaered  during  the  seven.years'  war.  Terror  preceded  it :  the  name  pi 
Frederick  resounded  through  its  ranks  ;.  and,  full  of  confidence,  it  advanced 
Hndc^r  the  ord^s  of  a  King,  who,  by  the  delicacy  of  his  honour^  by  his 
valour,  by  his  lofty  manners,  and  still  more  by  his  magnanimity,  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  a  livtne  pidure  of  out  ancient  knights. 
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'*  The  Austrian  battalions  hastened  on,  proud  of  the  yi^oiics  w\iA 
f.ity.  had  obtained  over  the  Turks. 
/^  The  Troops  of  the  Empire  assembled. 

**  Catherine  II.  brought  forward  a  portion  of  her  treasures,   and  enir 
j^hatiqally  propiiscd  the  warriors  of  her  immense  empire. 

^  '*  England  fanned  the  flame,  lavished  her  guineas,  spread  her  intrigiief. 
flaying  her  attack,  until  we  had  sunk  under  our  defeats,  or  were cxhausteq 
By  piir  viftories. 

"'  Spain,  Italy,'  and  Holland  made  secret  preparations. 
,  5'  Our  resources  appeared  so  far  annihilated,  that  a  Prince,  renowned  f«r 
lis  military  talents,  departed  from  the  prudence  which  distinguished  him, 
Lj  publishing  a  manifesto,  in  which,  to  injurious  reproaches,  he  added  the 
tone  of  menace.  This  insult  wouhded  the  honour  of  the  nation  ;  CTery 
citizen  immediately  became  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  promised  himself 
viitory  or  deaths  The  cry  of  war  rcsoun4ed  through  the  capital,  ax4 
through  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  passion  for  arms, 
i^ven  suspended  fpr  some  time,  unfortunately  too  short  a  time,  the  hatred^ 
f>f  the  different  parties. 

;  .  *'  During  the.  course  of  those  glorious  campaigns  which  have  so  oftex} 
JfiUed  oiir  enenjies  with  admiration  and  surprize,  and  \^hich  will  dazzle  oor 
latest  posterity,  a?  phenomena ,  more  like  the  illusions  of  fi^ion  than  the 
^ruth  of  history,  a  crowd  of  illustrious  generals  rushed  forth  into  the  field 
of  battle.  But,  Oh  !  recolledlidn  not  less  afflifting  than  flattering,  while 
"military  trophies  were  accumulatedi  public  happiness  was  burled  onder 
'torrents  of  bloodi  ind  heaps  of  niirts  ;  and  the  French,  dreaded  by  others, 
^rdaned  iinder  internal  affli^ions  {  The  country  was  triumphant,  and,  at 
%e  same  time,,  was  corroded  by  a  disease;  which  human  wisdom  thought 
was  b^nd  remedy. 

'    '^  Suddenly,  out  rending  agitations  are  terminated,  and  our  glory  is  raised 

.to  its  highest  summit,  A  man  appeared  :  administrator,  politician,  legisla- 

tor,  and  warrior;  in  the 'flower  of  his    youth,    he  marks   every  step  by 

triumphs  3  he  subdues  Italy,  tames  the  ferocious,  Mamelukes,  saves   the 

istate  from  the  gulph  of  anarchy  into  which  it  was  again  falling,  concludes 

^a  moderate  peace  on  the  field  of  vi^ory,  sanations  a  code  of  laws,  secures 

'ihe  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens;  encourages  the-  ^rts  and  sciences, 

protcfts  all  the  laranches  of  industry,  recalls  around  the  tombs  of  their 

.ancestors  those   unfortunate  wanderers,  who,  scattered  among  strangers, 

'  perpetually  turned  their  weeping  eyes  towards  their  cduntry — the  objcft  of 

the  tenderest   aflfeftions  with   feeding  men  ;    re-establishes  the  degraded 

.^tars  with  pomp,  restores  to  the  san^uary  its  priests  ^nd  its  splendour, 

establishes  the  power  of  religion  by  toleration  ;  in  short,  completes   the 

most  superb  political  monument,    aiid  secures  its  duration  by  the  unity  of 

power,  and  by  its   hereditary  descent.     A  fourth  dynasty  commenoes ; 

the  empire  rises  with  majesty ;  nationp  and  their  sovereigns  are  hUbitaated 

ttb  resped  the  F^^ch;  and   tb^  destinies  of  the  earth  are  Submitted  to 

•  l^apoleon." 

U|k>n  this  we  shall  make  no  remarks.    We  have  ajready  exceeded 

the  boands  allotted  td  us  for  the  exan^ination  of  this  work ;  and  it  is, 

therefore,  necessary  for  us  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion.     All  onr 

'l^ers,  we  trust/ have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the 
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Jhte  Revolution,  10  deted  and  expdse  the  fallacious  representations 
if^hich  this  writer  has  attempted  to  impose  upon  ihesn  as  the  sober 
relations  of  truth.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  placing 
the  world  upon  its  guard  against  one  of  the  many  tricks  which 
the  partisans  of  the  Usurper  have  employed  to  oMiterate  from  the 
tninds  of  mankind  the  recolfe&ioii  of  the  illegitimact>claii|is  of  Boon* 
:lparie  to  the  throne  of  France.  Buonaparte  we  all  know  to  be  am 
adventurer  of  low  birth,  who  has  raised  himself  to  the  supreme  autho-^ 
rity  soIeK  by  his  own  crimes,  and  the  dastardliness  of  his  enemies; 
and  while  we  remember  this,  we  cannot  submit  willingly  to  hia. 
authority.  His  admirers,  therefore,  are  constantly  endeavouring  to 
abstract  us  from  the  recollection,  by  dazzling  us  with  the  splendour 
of  his  government,  and  by  imkiing  him  up  to  us  as  the^chief  of  a  new 
and  glorious  dynasty.  Tije  three  dynasties  of  the  Merovingians^  tho 
Carlovingians,  and  the*  Bourbons,  we  are  told,  are  esccinft^  and  a 
fourth  has  now  commenced  under  the  immortal  Napoleon,  fiuooa* 
parte  is  thus  ranked  with  the  grearest  MoiKirchs  who  have  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  France-^Pririces  whose  memory  is  still  dear  to  the  loyal 
and  the  brave,  and  whose  descendants  have  for  so  many  ages  been 
respedled  and  obeyed.  The  people,  by  this  means  taught  to  consider 
him  as  the  equal  of  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  or  St.  Louis,  or  any  of  their 
former  Sovereigns,  begin  to  lose  insensibly  their  abhorrence  of  his 
usurpation  ;  and  he  gradually  appears  to  them  not  as  an  upstart  tyrant, 
but  as  the  regular  and  proper  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  whose 
clai^ms  to  become  the  head  of  a  regal  family  are  as  well  founded  as  the 
claims  of  cither  of  the  three  chiefs  wI)o  preceded  him.  From  re 
garding  him  as  the  first  of  a  race  of  Kings,  who,  we  sh.all  be  per* 
soaded,  will  be  as  legitimate  Princes  as  any  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
transition  will  be  but  shoit  to  a  toleration  of  his  government,  and  from 
that  to  a  respedl  for  the  man,  and  finally,  to  a  reverence  for  his  autho* 
rity.  We  should  all  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  means  by  which  he 
acquired,  and  by  which  he  preserves  his  power  ;  and  while  we  recoi- 
ledt  his  atrocities,  and  feel  his  tyranny,  we  should  all  remember  that 
tlie  rightful  heir  of  ilie  throne  which  he  has  usurped ;  a  Prince  en- 
deared to  all  France,  and  to  the  whole  world,  by  the  elevation  of  his 
soul,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  is  at  this  moment  a  forlorn 
exile,  wandering  in  strange  and  inhospitable  regions. 

As  an  essay  exhibiting  **  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  three  dynasties 
-which  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,"  this  work  possesses 
scarcely  more  merit  than  as  a  history.  The  writer  is  too  much  a  man 
of  system.  He  lays  down  his  theory,  and  every  thing  is  made  to  con- 
form to  it.  "We  shall  not  see,"  says  he  (Intiodudion,  p.  8j, 
^^  without  some  surprize,  perhaps,  that  these  causes,  always  the  same 
in  principle;  iiave  only  varied  in  their  circumstances."— To  sec  this 
would  irideed  surprize  the  reader.*— The  founders  of  the  first  dynasty, 
he  says  (p.  64),  sought  no  other  support  for  the  throne  than  arms,  and 
thus,    '<  ^n  a  treasure,   surrendered  the  fate  of  the  kingdonto  the 
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caprice  of  die  soldiery  :^' — but  those  w^o  rccolle£l  the  Iiistory  of  tM 
Princes  of  that  family)  we  thiiiky  will  dissent  from  the  mferencf 
which  the  author  wisjies  to  draw  respecting  c^e  causes  of  its  overthrow. 
It  was  not  so  much  to  tlie  insubordinatipi)  or  turbulence  pf  tl^e  military, 
as  to  their  own  imbecility,  and,  above  all,  to  the  deep  ami  constant  in- 
Irigues  of  the  Mayors  of  the  royal  palace,  that  the  Merovingian  Kinjrs 
owed  (he  decline  ^nd  overthrow  of  their  authority.  ThePepins^in  «I|ose 
family  the  gr/sat  and  iqiportant  office  of  Mayor  had  long  been  heredi- 

Sy  were  always  aspiring  secretly  to  the  crown  of  then*  master ;  s|i|4 
always  availed  themselves  of  eyery  circumstance  in  the  conditioii 
of  thestate,  which  could  promote  the  acccmplishmem  of  their  views: 
by  this  means  they  became  gradually  possessed  of  the  supreme  power, 
and  at  a  mometit  when  the  disorders  of  \\ic  |cing/;]omy  the  weakness  of 
the  Kiog»  and  the  discontents  of  the  people,  favoured  their  projed* 
they  ascended  the  thrpne.  Pepin  pwed  th(B  recognition  of  his  title  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  Pope ;  and  it  is  probable  that  gratitude  for  the 
interference  of  the  Holy  See,  had  a  considerable  share  in  determipifig 
him  to  adopt  a  plan  of  strengthening  his  iisurpatioh,  l^y  anaching  to  it 
the  powerful  influence  of  thp  Chprch. 

'f  He  thpaght,'.'  says  M.  Dampmartin,  f'  ttiat  the  monarchy  would 
acquirea  stronger  and  more  firm  constitution,  if  the  sacerdotal  autfierity 
were  united  with  military  force  :  and  he  accordingly  gave  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance to  the  clergy,  which,  he  supposed,  wocild  tauke  tliem  always 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  Prince  to  whose  choipe  they  wou}d  owe  their 
.elevation.  But  this  displayed  a  great  ignorance  of  the  power  of  that 
espat  iu  corpjy  wjiich  alike  disre^^rds  the  ties  of  friendship,  of  consan* 
guinity,  and  of  gratitude. — Pepin,  in  avoiding  the'  error  of  Clovb»  fell 
uto  another  as  great,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  destruiftion  of  his  ovif, 
djmasty  on  the  very  da/ he  established  it/' 

fhis  opinion  wp  think  perfcdlly  correfl.  The  ambitioi^  of  thjj 
aewtbranch  in  the  state,  and  their  encroachment  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  the  other  branches  during  the  Veigh  of  the  Carlovin* 
gians,  crinl^led  them  jn  time  to'exercise  an  influence  highly  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community';  and  they  at  length  i|iade  iise  of  the 
tK>unty  of  the  King*  and  their  credit  among  the' people,  to  accele* 
irate  the  degradation  of  the  royar family  i  by  a  jiist  chastiseipent,  how- 
ever, not  ^infrequent  in  the  hi^torjr  of  mi^nkind,  they  tHpmselves  be- 
came the  vidl^iaiif  of  their  owii  periidy. 

<<  Hie  founder  of  the  third  dynasty,"  (says  M.  Dampmartin,  p.  155), 
*'  had  attentrtcly  observed  tjbe  fateof  the  Princes  whoiutd  preceded  hun 
on  the  throne ;  he  saw  that  a'goverpment  which  owed  its  strength  only  to 
militaiy  power,  was  crushed  l^  its  own  weight ;  and  that  that  wliich  was 
aupported  by  ecclesiastical  power  was  swallowed' up  in  anarchy*  He  cqq. 
ceived  the  design,  upfiDrtonately  inpre  seducing  tb4^  judicioosj  of  creaiting 
a  new  order,  which  should  owe  ita  existence  to  the  Monarch,  and  whi(£ 
should  be  devotei}  to  him  both  by  interest  and  by  attachment.  He  e^. 
nblisiied  as  an  inyariabk  principle,  both  for  his  own  coiidiift  and  that  of 
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h^fi  successor^— ^/i&e  abasement  of  the  Moiilifyf  the  toleration  of  the  cUrgy^  and 
the  eletoathnof  the  people.  Suchluvebeen>  for  eight  oenturies,  tlie  springs  of 
tjbe policy  of  tbe  Capetian  Kings.  The  more  talents  they  hav*e  possessed>  the 
'  x>earer  they  have  approached  the  constant  obiedt  of  their  desires.  We  cannot 
£elp  feeling  .sensations  of  sgrprize  and  admiration  at  seeing  a  line  of  con- 
dud  so  uniformly  observed  by  so  many  individaals,  whose  chara^ers^ 
idispositions,  and  talents  were  frequently  so  different?  Were  these  im. 
pressions  made  upon  the  heirs  to  the  throne  at  the  period  of  their  earliest 
^fancy  ?  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  extraordinary  dn« 
ration^  they  were  incessantly  preying  upon  the  existence  of  the  reigning 
house;  they  operated  constantly  as  a  slow  but  no  less  cestain  poison^  than  ' 
those  which  had  destroyed  the  Merovingians  and  the  Carlovingians." 

That  this  system  of  condud  could  have  been  so  unremittingly  pur* 
sued  froio  generatioo  to  generation^  by  all  fhe  Capets,  is  scarcely 
possible.  The  general  policy  of.  that  family  might,  for  many  years,. 
have  been,  the  same;  bat  it  was  a  policy  wnich  did  not  arise  so 
roach  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  genius  of  the  different  Princes  of  the 
Capeuan  line,  as  from  the  nature  and  state  of  the  times.  The  nobles 
>Kfere  powerful ;  and,  except  in  the  authority  of  the  crown,  their  in- 
^ence  found  no  check ;  that  their  power  should  be  diminished,  was 
necessary,  both  for  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  people ;  but  to  oppose  the  weight  of  the  crown  alone  to  that  of 
the  nobility,  was  sometimes  a  dangerous,  and  always  an  unpleasant 
task.  The  politicians  of  the  times,  therefore,  in  calling  in  the  clergy 
and  the  people  to  die  aid  of  the  monarchy,  pursued  only  the  most 
/obvious  didbites  of  immediate  policy.  We  agree  with  the  author, 
that  the  continuation  of  that  condud  was  unwise  ;  and  we  most 
£rmly  believe  that  the  prevalence  of  those  opinions  upon  which  it 
was  rounded,  and  l^y  which  it  was  sanctioned,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  prepare  the  people  of  France  for  that  tremendous  revolution  which 
vre  have  just  witnessed.  But  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  censuring 
the  successors  of  Hugh  Capet,  for  all  the  mischiefs  which  the  coun- 
try has  suffered.  The  power  of  the  nobility  had  for  many  years  been 
reduced  to  a  degree  of  comparative  insignificance,  and  was  by  no 
;neans  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Prince:  and  we  may 
naturally  suppose  that  all  animosity  on  his  part  had  consequently 
peased.  The  rivalry  of  fadlions,  however,  still  subsisted ;  one  party 
was  still  anxious  to  supplant  another  in  the  administration  of  affairs  ; 
/each  succeeding  minister  was  solicitous  of  curbing  the  spirit  of  the 
pobles,  because  it  was  from  them  alone  that  th^y  dreaded  any  efie£luai 
pppositioti  to  their  encroachments :  in  due  time  these  lovers  of  place 
began  to  court  the  apphuse  of  the  people;  and  from  that  nioment  the 
foundation  of  ihe  constitution  began  to  totter.  Patriotism,  honour,,and 
yirtue  soon  gave  place  (o  those  base  and  selfish  passions,  the  love  of  power 
apd  the  love  of  emolument :  each  became  eager  only  for  himself;  the 
interests  of  the  state  were  disregarded ;  one  part  of  the  community  was 
«0C  acaiusc  aDotber  \  profligacji  corropdoo,  aad  disorder  became  familiar 
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tp  all ;  the  people  were  flattered  and  cajoled,  the  dergy  despffsed,  die 
nobility  degraded,  and  the  monarchy  itself  finally  overmrowD.' 

Though  the  author  declares  that  he  has-  aimea  at  exhibiring  ^  Vtcw 
of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  three  dynasties  of  France  j  and  appears 
confident  that  he  has  fully  succeeded  in  the  arduous  task,  we  confess  we 
bare  but  little  to  say  in  favour  of  that  part  of  his  work.  As  he  has  fre- 
quently sacrificed  the  clearness  x>f  bis  history  to  bis  delineation  of  the 
canses  of  some  piisfortune,  or  the  consequences  of  sonie  miscoodud 
on  the  part  of  the  Monarch,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  hope  diat  his 
expositions  upon  such  subjects  would  have  been  clear  and  satis{a(S[ory» 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  His  opinions  are  frequently  incor- 
re£l,  and  his  information  is  erroneous ;  his  conjednies  are  son>etimes 
ridiculous,  and  his  statements  generally  imperfefi.  Much  originality 
of  thought  on  such  subje£ls  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  expeded :  those  who 
do  cxpe£l  it,  need  not  look  for  it  here. 

Of  the  style  of  this  vohime  it  is  alniost  impossible  to  give  smy  ge« 
jicral  chara^r.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  of  many  hand&.  •*  The 
Preliminary  Discourse*'  is  flawing ;  but  in  every  line  we  sec  the  cik 
thusiasm  and  the  extravagance  of  a  poet.  *«  The  IntroduSion**  b 
an  attempt  at  peculiar  elegance ;  but  it  is  not  so  highly  finished  as  to 
bide  the  marks  of  great  and  frequent  labour.  "  The  Annak"  them« 
selves  form  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  perspicuity  and  obscnrtty,  ek>- 

2oence  and  dullness,  strength  and  weakness,  as  well  as  of  truth  and 
itsehood,  and  of  good  sense  and  absurdity.  They  display  some  talent, 
but  a  much  greater  want  of  it. 

Having  now  examined  die  nature  and  (:he  tendency  of  these 
••  Annals,^'  having  exposed  the  principles  and  the  chara61ers  of  ihc. 
men  by  whom  they  are  compiled,  and  having  put  the  public  upon  its 
guard  against  the  falsehoods  and  the  misrepresentations  with  which  they 
and  their  work  will  attempt  to  delude  the » world,  we  feel  some 
satfsfa£lion  at  having  so  fiir  performed  our  duty  as  impartial  critics^ 
and  as  honest  men.  We  have  only  to  add,  that,  while  rhe  press  of 
England  remains  free,  and  while  it  boasts  of  an  historical  work  at 
which  the  great  genius  of  Burke  condescended  to  labour,  and  'which 
still  mountains  the  same  pure  principles,  the  same  inviolable' regard  for 
truth,  the  same  stedfast  attachment  to  good  order  and  true  religion^ 
and  ihe  same  clearness,  energy  and  elegance  of  di£kion,  which  have 
always  charaflerised  die  oU  "  Annual  Register"  we  think  that  the 
judicious  historian  who  shall  hereafter  undertake  to  acquaint  posterity 
with  the  events  of  the  present  times,  will  never  resort  to  the  vicious 
produdUons  of  Francei  or  to  the  *<  Annals^  of  Beaunoir  and  his  Gallic 
associates. 


fA  Pbaarque  desyeunes  Dem9iseUes.-^The  Towtg  Ladits^  Plutarth  i  «i? 
jihridfmtTU  rf  the  Lives  of  the  I//tistri9us  Promen  of  all  CouatneSf 
with  Lessons  explanatory  of  their  Aiiions  and  PForks,  %  toIs.  t9fno^ 
Pp.  800.    Paris.     1806.    Imported  by  Decoucby. 

A  JUDICIOUS  summary  of  female  biography,  would  unqoescion*' 
j(^^  ably  be  an  useful  appendage  to  the  number  of  books  particularly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  ladies'  schools.  The  execution,  koweter,  of 
such  a  vvork,  unfgrtunately  requires  mor^  taste  and  judgment  than 
those  who  assume  that  office  generally  possess.  It  must  be  confessed, 
indeed,  that  it  is  rather  an  arduous  task,  as  we  have  not  yet  any  just  ' 
delineations  of  the  female  charafler,  worthy  of  being  denominated 
biography.  In  all  languages,  and  }n  almost  all  writers^  who  have  at- 
tempted to  pourtray  the  female  cKaracSler,  there  are  so  many  aberratbns 
from  reason  and  sound  judgment,  that  it  were  difficult  to  consider  t\ieni 
any  thing  but  the  efied:  of  passions  and  partialities*  In  one,  a  tone  ot 
blind  admiration  pervades  the  whole  ;  in  another,,  a  supercilious  sen- 
timent of  superiority  and  sarcastic  depreciation;  and  both,  in  utter  con- 
tempt of  reason,  justice  or  humanity,  have  agreed'to  look  on  women 
either  as  angels  or  demons,  according  to  their  respci^ive  countries,  or 
particular  fortunes.     I'cw  works  have  done  so  much  injury  in  this  re- 

?t(Xy  to  the  progress  of  sound  reason,    and  the  true  principJes  of 
hristianity,  as  tho  Adventures  of  Telemachus  ;  and  the  opinions  of 

the  amiable,    perhaps   more    properly  enthusiastic,    Fenelon,    have 

contributed  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  youth,  especially  on  the  Con- 
tinent, with  the  idea  that  all  women  are  either  like  his  Calypso,  or 
Astarbe.     It  is  in  vain,  indeed,  that  we  look  in  French  books  for  any 

information  of  those  women'  who  have  attained  that  masculine 
command  of  their  passions,  and  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their 

judgment,  which  mark  the  lives  of  the  more  distinguislied  statesmen 
and  philosophers.  Such  persons  are  only  found  in  England,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  in  this  country  alone  (hat  we  are  to  exped  their  real  por- 
traits to  be  drawn,  where  the  originals.exist.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
extraordinary  that  our  author,  in  scledting  his  memoirs  of  seventy- 
five  women,  sixty-five  of  whom  are  French^  should  present  us  only 
with  skerches  of  those  whose  writings  or.adions  interest  the  fecf- 
ings  more  than  they  exercise  the  judgment.  The  learned  ladies, 
with  the  exception  of  Madame  Dacier,  who  appears  only  as  an  indus- 
trious Greek  zealot,  seem  not  to  be  considered  as  femmes  illustres  by 
tiis  Young  Ladies'  Plutarch.  Three  or  four  princesses,  some  daring 
prostitutes,  such  as  Ninon  dc  TEnclos  and  Joan  of  Arc,  others  purely 
fabulous,  as  Semiramis,  Fredegonde,  and  Petrarch's  Laura,  are ^11  the 
illustrious  chara£lers  introduced  here,  that  have  not  been  va&xt  faiseuse,s 
de  rime^  or  conteusesf  Want  of  discrimination,  indeed,  in  tl^ie  selec- 
tion of  the  most  proper  lives,  is  not  the  least  defedl  of  this  work, 

^  particularly  as  it  is  designed  for  the  use  of  young  persons.  What 
could  induce '  the  author  tcT  include  the  infamous  life  of  Ninon  dQ 
FEnclos  in  his  seledion,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  A  handsome 
;ibandoned  courtezan^  who  only  possessed  that  species  of  address  pe- 
*      ,  '  culiar 
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culiar  to  her  cbaracSery  and  wHiciv  fisted  bv  her  personal  chamM, 
gave  her  a  temporary  reptitation  of  greatness  ;  out  who  has  )eft  no  per* 
manenc  proof  that  she  had  either  caletits  dTsleaming  (the  letters  as- 
cribed to  her  being  spurions),  can  have  little  claim  to  the  distiiMfUon  of 
illustrioosy  otherwise  than  for  her  crimes.  The  idea  is  truly  French; 
and  h  most  assuredly  pever  would  have  entered  the  imagination  of  an 
.  Englitb  biographer,  who  was  compiling  a  work  dest/ned  for  the  io- 
stroAion  of  young  ladies,  to  pfesent  his  fair  pupils  with  memoirs  of 
Nell  Gwyn,  who  indisputably  possessed  infinitely  gi  cater  talents  and 
more  beauty  than  Ninon.  Joan  of  Arc  is  introduced  merely  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  abusing  the  English.  The  whole  history,  and  per- 
haps too  the  very  existeiKe  of  Semiramis,  is.  a  mere  fable.  The 
same  charafler^  may  be  applied  to  the  account  of  Fredegondc,  sup- 
posed to  have  become  a  Gothic  princess  in  the  fifth  century,  by  her 
intrk^nes  and  horrible  atrocities.  This  Gothic  tale,  another  paraphrase 
of  I^Dclon's  j/sfaricf  first  became  popular  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolotioti,  when  every  means  were  used  to  render  the  unfortunate 
Queen  odious,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  the  subjefl  of  many  sa- 
pient refleflions  in  the  Moniteur,  on  the  efFefls  ot  female  influence 
and  goyemment.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unquestionable  fad,  that  France 
has  been  from  the  earliest  times  to  tht  present  hour,  uniformly  gth- 
verned  by  women!  Robespierre  Vas  led  by  his  mistress,  and  the  pre^ 
sent  tyrant  is  equally  influenced  by  his,  who  h«s  more  histori- 
cal knowledge,  and  much  greater  talents,  than  he  himself  possesses.*- 
Of  France  it  may  be  observed,  as  Cicero  said  of  Rome  during  the 
days  of  Verres — "  Ut  nemo  tarn  rusticanus  Romas — quin  sciret  jura 
omnia  praetoris  urbani,  nutu  atque  aibitrio  Chelidonis  meictnculit  gu^ 
ientari,** 

i  The  general  chara£ler  of  these  volumes  discovers^  all  the  principal  fea- 
^turesoftbe  literary  fash  ion  of  the  day  of  France;  astudious  regard  tocx- 
temal  decency  ana  decorum  of  expression  in  amatory  afiuirs  ;  a  sandli* 
monioos  attention  to  morality  and  religion,  without  any  refcn  nee  to 
principle  {  a  strong  propensity  to  panegyrize  all  royalfavou  rites  and 
their  parasites  ;  and  an  eagerness  to  represent  everv  thing  as  great  and 

5ood,  that  flatters  ambition  and  military  glory.  £xtra£ts  from  all  the 
iflerent  writers  are  given  as  beauties  that  administer  to  those  views, 
and  Madame  Beaumer's 'Ode,  entitled  La  Afort  des  Heros  (a  poem 
of  consi  Jet  able  merit)  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  Madame  de  U 
Vigne*s  CXle  of  the  *^  Dauphin  to  Louis  XIV."  answers  the  same 
purpose.  The  following  lines,  written  above  a  century  and  a  half 
.  ago,  will  shew  that  the  present  ambition  of  France  is  not  modern,  as 
many  weak-minded  persons  have  inferred  as  a  consequence  of  the  sup- 
posed talents  of  Buonaparte. 

Plus  modere  qu'  Alexandre, 
D'unj)ere  vidtorieux, 
Je  vois  i'empire  s'etendre.     ~ 
Q\X*ii  suhjufue  tout  le  monde : 
Si  son  destin  me  seconde, 
Jc  saurai  le  conscrver. 

Mesiamcs 
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MesdamesBoccage  and  Beaamone  receive  bat  a  very  limited  praise, 
because  they  have  imitated  and  admired  the  English  writers.  Boccage 
and  Viot,  both  of  whom  died  in  1801,  arc  the  only  modcrir  charac- 
ters in  this  work.  The  ambitiou»  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Neroi» 
also  makes  her  appearance  here :  but  it  would  not  have  been  prudent 
to  have  brought  to  remembrance  the  ipothcr  of  the  Oracchi,  amoa|; 
the  memoirs  of  illustrious  women  published  under  the  domination  of 
Buonaparte.  That,  indeed,  would  have  undone  all  the  author  has  h*- 
boured  toeffeft  by  his  deleft  memoirs,  which,  undei\  the  pretence  of 
including  a  biographical  sketch  of  all  tlie  illusirious  women  of  every 
country,  only  contain  some  imperfe^l  notices,  often,  erroneous,  of 
those  who  have  been  most  consprcuous  for  their  adulation  of  power 
and  dignities,  or  ^ho  have  emerged  from  obscurity  to  ascend  thrones 
and  enjoy  regal  or  imperial  honours,  such"  as  Anne  Bolcyn,  Cathe- 
rine the  First  of  Russia,  Fredegonde,  &c.  Such  are  the  indireA 
means  used  to  flatter  the  caitiff  family  that  now  domineers  over  France, 
and  threatens  to  extend  itself  over  the  old  world. 

On  comparing  the  relative  merit  of  ihe  writers  whose  lives  and 
charaders  are  mentioned  in  these  volumes,  it  must  strike  the  most  neg- 
ligent xjbscrver,  that  almost  all  those  who  evince  any  real  depth  of  talent, 
or  judgment,  have  been  ^/ilucated  in  the  Piotestant  faiih.  That  many 
of  them  should  have  adopted,  as  we  are  h^re  told,  according  to- tfie 
prevailing  manners  of  Imperial  France,  the  forms  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  order  to  receive  a  pension  from  the  King,  is  perhaps  Hot 
a  matter  of  serious  repreheosiorj  in  such  a  country.  These  cinnges, 
however,  W|ere  seldom  efiedted  before  age  and  penury  had  impaired 
the  <;ncrgy  of  their  mind,  and  their  spirit  of  independence.  The  fa£t 
is^  indeed,  not  the  less  important  to  confirm  the  well-known  truth, 
chat  the  highest  degrees  of  mental  improvement  can  never  exist  aoder 
the  blasting  influence  of  Popish  superstition.  \ 
*  This  work  is  so  very  incorre£t]y  printed,  thpt  it  will  embarrass  ju- 
venile readers  of  French  in  this  country  to  understand  it* 
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An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea ; 
or  Voyages  and  Enterprises  undertaken  witJi  a  View  to  establish  Com* 
mercial  and  Maritime  Relations  between  the  Ports  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  '  Embellished  with  three  Charts  of^ 
firsts  the  Interior  Navigation  of  a  great  Part  of  European  Russia, 
and  that  of  ancient  Polan^;  second^  Europe,  indicating  the  Tracks  of 
the  Russian  Commerce  by  the  JBaltic  and  Black  Sea  to  the  Ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  I  third,  a  Plan  of  the  Catara^s  of  the  Niepcr.  8vo. 
5^  Francs.    Agasse*    Paris. 

IT  is  a  truth  too  well  established  to  he  disputed,*  even  by  the  sceptical 
philosophers  of  this  sceptical  age,  that  commerce  is  the  parent  of 
civilizatiQa  and  v?eaUh|  and  that  it  has,  in  comequeooe,  mott  engaged 
'  the 
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the  attention  of  th«^  most  polished  and  mo^  civilize^  natiom.  tx  w^t 
not  from  study  that  tlie  Czar  Peter  derived  ius  cdnvidion  of  tbufad, 
since  his  education  was  very  much  negle£|ed  ;  but  liis  natural  genius 
led  him  to  examine,  with  a  critical  eye,  the  respc£live  sitaation  of  the 
different  states  of  Europe,  ami  that  examination  led  him  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  of  their  jxxwer.  He  immediately  resolved  to 
consolidate  a  power  of  his  own  on  a  similar  basis.  The  means  which 
he  adopted  for  acquiring  the  degree  of  knowledge  that  was  neccssarjr 
for  the  creation  of  a  navy  are  well  known,  as,  well  as  the  success  of 
his  efforts  to  extend  the  navigation  of  his  ships  successively  over  the 
Baltic,  the  Caspian,  and  even  the  Frozen  Ocean,  where  he  established 
•  port,  which  was  frequented  by  foreign  vessels.  Geography  pointed 
out  to  him  a  fourth  sea,  to  the  south  of  his  dominions,  offering  the 
inost  powerlfol  inducements  to  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  j 
but  he  was  separated  from  it  by  the  intervention  of  a  small  stace* 
whose  weakness  rendered  her  the  abje£):  dependent  of  an  ambitious 
and  jealous  power,  who  exercised  an  absolute  controul  over  her. 
The  Black  Sea,  washed  to  the  nortli  a  long  const  which  was  inha- 
bited by  Tartars,  who  were  also  masters  of  a  peninsula  containing 
some  good  ports,  of  which,  however,  they  couM  muke  no  use.  The 
Ottomans,  alone,  sovereigns  of  the  country  by  which  this  sea  was 
Surrounded,  monopolized  its  commerce.  The  successors  of  Peter  bci- 
held  with  pain  this  obstacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their  empire ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  years,  they  succeeded  in  removing  it.  It  is  to 
the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  more  especially,  that  Russia  is  indebted  for 
the  present  extent  of  her  jjower.  She  adtlcd  to  the  inheritance  of  her 
fathers,  Lithuania  and  ail  the  eastern  part  of  Poland  ;  by  a  negotiation 
'  skilfully  condudied,  she  became  mistress  of  the  Crimea ;  and  tlie  war 
with  the  Turksy  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  terminated  with  success, 
procured  for  her  the  unmolested  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  This 
advantage  was  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Kainardgy  (a  small  town  of 
Bulgaria,  in  European  Turkey),  concluded  between  Russia  and  die 
Porte,  on  the  2Jistof  July  1774. 

**  Befpre  the  treaty-  of  Kainardgy,  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  was 
confined  to  Constantinople  and  the  Archipelago.  Most  of  the  coasts  of 
that  aea  belonged  to  the  Grand  Seignor,  and  the  rest  tO'  the  Khan  of  Tat- 
<ary.  The  liberty  of  freqaenting  them,  and  of  narigatbg  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Sea  of  A2:of,  was  confined  to  the  Turi^s, 

"  The  trjde  carried  pnin  the  ports  of  these  Seas  consistcdin  provisions 

,  of  all  kinds,  necessary  for  the  supply  of  Constantinople,  which  capital 

sent  them  in  letum  various  articles  of  merchandise  of  ;which  they  stood  in 

need ;  but  as  the  value  of  spch  articles  was  greatly  ini^ior  to  that  of  the 

objefts  imported,  the  balance  was  paid  in  ^peci^. 

.  '^  This  trade  is  still  Carried  on ;  but  another  of  greater  importance  hat 
been  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Kainardgy.*  By  that  treaty  Russia  ob. 
^ainjfd  from  the  Porif  the  fieedoBi  of  ha.yigation  kaija^  Black  S^ ;  a  on. 
«eMtQn  in  whicK  Austria,  France,  f>sA  several  othgr  Pi^K^ers,  have  siAoeppr. 
•  udm^^i  and  ^ommer^isd  9f)d  m^rit^^ne  f:ektt(wJi^TeUen  established 
-    .    '  -between 


faetn^een  At  ports  of  the  Skck  Sea  aid  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  There 
is  now  a  regular^  exchange  ^  of  their  natural  and  other  produdlioas^  those  of 
Cassia  and  Poland  are  exported  diiedUy  from  the  Black.  Sea  to  the  Medi. 
terrai^n,  hy  the  Canal  of  Constantinople)  and  thus  find  a  new,  ^^sy,  fwd 
profitable  market.  The  exteniiion  of  , the  commerce,  of  the  Hack  Sea,  v^ 
the  course  of  twenty  years  has  been  such  tliat,  in  1803,  it  employed  900 
ships  of  different  nations.'*  ^ 

It  was  with  a  view  to  remlcr  this  commerce  better  understood  by 
his  countrymen,  and  to  enable  tliem  to  turn  it  to  greater  advantage,  tiuc 
the  author  published  the  Essay  before  us ;  in  which  he  destribes  the  na- 
ture and  *juality  of  the  cargoes  fitted  for  the  trade-;  and  gives  a  cabk 
of  the  Russian  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  with  every  other  parti* 
cular  necessary  to  be  known.  These  are  interspersed  with  judiciotii 
and  usefijl  observations,  which  bespeak  the  man  of  sense,  and  are  evi- 
dently tlie  fruits  of  experience. 

In  our  Review  of  Mrs.  Guthrie's  admirable  Travels  in  the  Crimea, 
wc  entered  so  much  at  large  into  a  description  of  that  delightful 
country,  that  it  would  be  no  satisfadlion  to  our  readers  to  exira<Sl  tJic . 
account  given  of  it  by  the  author  of  this  Essay.  Suffice  it  therefore  to 
say,  that  his  account  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  commercial 
men,  as  every  port  capable  of  receiving  vessels,  and  with  which  trade 
may  he  carried  on,  is  particularly  described* 

.i 
IGtab  Mosuhakat  Albark  Oualgamam  fi  sodt  AUiamAm.     La  Cohmk 
Aiessagcre^  fef r. 

Tfie  Carner-Plgeon,  more  swift  than  %ke  Lightnings  more  prompt  than 
the  Clouds.  By  Michel  Sabbagh.  -  Translated  from  the  Arabic  inf 
French^  hy  A.'  J.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  8vo.  ~  Pp.  96.  Gallaiid- 
Paris. 

^TT^HE  author  of  this  singular  produftion  is  one  of  thpse  wandering 
Jl  Savans  whom  Buonaparte,  witli  a  view  to  the  future  concjuest 
ptfcgypt,  brought  over  with  him  fi*om  that  country,  when,  tiSi^v  his 
disgraceful  defeat  at  Acra,  he  deserted  his  army  and  fled  to  France. 
This  man  is  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  is  now  employed  in  ihr  Imperil 
Printing-c^ce  at  Paris.  In  a  short  proface;  he  gives,  an  account  of 
the  circumstance  which  induced  him  to  compose  this  'work*^  ^eiug 
in  company,  one  day,  with  sortifc  of  the  French  literati,  who  have  'di- 
-rented  their  attention  to  Oriental  literatuie,  the  conversation  turned 
on  Arabian  poetry,  when  Sabbagh  was  requested  to  give  dre. company 
a  specimen  of  It  in  two  extempore  verses,  the  subjc^  of  which  was 
to  be  the  message  of  a  lover  to  his  absent  mistress:  after  a  inomfiiic!s 
reflection,  he  produced  the  folloiwing ;  wiiich may,  for  any  thing  we 
Jtnow,  have  great  merit  in  the'  original,  thetigb  ^ruinly  they  are  net 
very^  entQftaimng  in  the  translation. 

."./•'    ^'"Tender 


4So  fdretgn  PvtSaUidnf. 

'  *r  Teridei^  pigeon,  Iiasten  thy  flight  to  my  hAoyiA,  tM  hasMi  to  brhf 
floe  hkck  her  answer ;  for  love  has  dlstnrbed  ray  mind* 

**  The  paper  of  this  note  is  dear  to  me  as  th,e  white  of  my  eyes ;  and  the 
charaders  which  my  hand  has  impressed  on  it,  axe  piccioas  as  the  appJe  of 
my  eye*     Adieu,  tender  and  feeling  messenger." 

The  tajik  which  he  had  assigned  to  his  pfgeon  attra6led  tlie  attention, 
and  excited  the  curiosity,  of  the  company,  most  of  whom  refused 
their  assent  to  the  ptafticability  of  so  training  a  pigeon,  as  to  teach  him 
to  bring  back  a  message.  In  order  to  dispel  the  doubts  of  these  Gallic 
sceptics,  the  complaisant  Syrian  resolved  to  compose  a  work,  in  which 
be  woidd  not  only  prove,  by  historical  and  incontestible  £i£b,;tbe 
astonishing  sagacity  of  pigeons  in  carrying  letters,  but  woukl  point 
out  the  best  means  of  training  them  for  that  purpose.  Hence  origi* 
nated  the  work  before  us  :  which  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  under 
the  following  heads : 

*'  Chap.  1.  Of  the  Birds  called  Hamdm,  and  of  the  Species  which  is  here 
heatdd  of. 

**  'Chap.  II.  Of  the  Variety  of  Pigeons  to  be  preferred  'to  others;  of 
the  natural  Qualities,  and  of  the  Constitution,  of  that  Bird. 

<<  Chap.  III.  Of  him  who  first  introduced  the  use  of  Pigeons  as  car* 
riers ;  of  those  who  afterwards  followed  his  example. 

**  Chap.  IV.^  The  Mode  of  bringing  up  and  of  training  Pigeons  ;  and 
the  Precautions  to  be  observed  when  they  are  sent  with  a  Note. 

**  Chap.  V.  Passages  in  Prose  and  V^^se,  from  different  Authos  of 
past  times,  on  this  subjedl." 

The. third  and  fourth  chapters  are  panicularly  curious;  and  the 
whole  produ£lion  is  both  interesting  and  entertaining.  The  French 
tranlation  is  accompanied  with  gramm'atical  and  historical  notes, 
which  do  honour  to  therferuditioo  of  M.  de  Sac  y. 

yita  de  jlUiiandro  Vltterio  Papadno  iTJnioni^  i^c. 

The  Life  of  Alexander  Vieior  Papaclno  d*jtntom.  Commandant  of  ths 
Artillery^  and  Lieutenant  General.   By  Prospero  Balbo.  410.  Pp.  96. 

PAPACINO  was  the  son  of  Alessandro  Vittorio  Papacioo,  go- 
▼emor  of  the  Port  of  Vilia*Franca,  at  which  place  he  was  born 
in  17 14.  He  afterwards  took  his  mother's  name  ot  Antoni,by  which 
he  is  more  generally  known^  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  a  regiment  of  artillery  ;  and  two  years  after,  in  I733f 
when  war  broke  out,  as  a  private  soldier.  His  brave  and  generous 
conduA  toon  gained  him  promotion;  and,  at  the  peace,  he  was  cm- 
ployed,  at  Piacenza,  at  Pavia,  and  at  Milan,  in  negotiations  and  arrange- 
mencs  relative  to  the  treaty,  which  he  mahaged  so  as  to  give  pcrfeft 
satisfaAion  to  both  parties.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunitv 
which  a  season  of  public  tranquillity  afforded  him,  for  completing  hn 
studies  ID  aatuial  philosophy,  mathematics,  geometry,  and  mechanics^ 
hAi-  withoot 
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witboat  negleding  polite  literature,  in  which  the  Abbate  Tagh'axucchi 
was  bis  master.  But  his  studies  were  more  particularly  diredcd  to 
die  attainment  of  a  full  and  perfefl  knowledge  of  every  thing  relating 
to  the  artillery.  He  employed  himself  in  continual  experiments,  an3 
Especially  on  gunpowder,  on  metals  proper  for  the  fabrication  of  armsy 
and  in  prpving  muskets  and  cannon. 
,  In  1)55  he  was  appointed  pircflor  of  the  Theoretic  Schools^ 
with  the  rank  of  Major  ;  and  in  1759  he  was  honoured  with  the 
Order  of  St.  Maurice,  and  received  a  pension.  Frpm  1766  to  1771, 
he  had  the  general  dired\ion  of  the  Theoretic  and  Pra£^ical  Sc^ool^ 
and  enjoyed  other  distinguished  posts.  He  had  before  this,  in  1763, 
been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  instrudling  the  young  ^^rinces,  sons  to 
Amadeus  II.  in  the  military  art,  an  honourable  employment,  which 
he  held  for  several  years.  During  this  interval  he  was  provided  with 
a  commandery^  and  acauired  farther  military  rank.  He  assisted  in  th^ 
establishment  of  schools  of  artillery  ;  and,  being  convinced  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  chemistry  was  of  gr^at  use  in  the  fabrication  of 
arms  and  of  powder,  he  instituted  a  school  for  chemistry  in  the 
arsenal.  He  also  founded  a  particular  school  for  his  own  regiment, 
in  order  to  instruft  his  soldiers  in  readmg,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
TOd  to  teach  them  the  use  of  artillery. 

Lieutenant-Geperal  Papacino  d'Antoni  died  in  1786,  bequeathing 
his  books  and  manuscripts  to  Peter  Anthony  Canova;  at  whose  death 
they  came  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  .  Such  are  the  leading  features  in 
the  life  of  a  man  Avhose  genius  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  pro^ 
gress  of  a  science  which,  unhappily  for  mankind,  has  become  but  too 
necessary.  His  biographer  has  given  an  historical  sketch  of  this 
science,  accompanied  with  a  variety  of  appropriate  experiments.  In 
the  midst  of  an  aAive  and  laborious  life,  Papacino,  besides  editing  the 
works  of  others,  published  several  of  his  own  composition.  Among 
these  were  Jstituziom  Ftsico-Meccanlche^  a  vols.  8vo.  1774,  with 
plates;  Which  were  translated  into  French  in  1777;  Esamt  Delia 
Polvercy  8vo.  with  plates,  in  1765;  this  book  was  translated  into 
French  by  the  Count  de  Flavigny  ;  into  English  by  Kellert ;  and 
into  German  by  TempelhofF;  Dell'  Uso  deW  Armi  da  Fuoctf^  in^vo*. 
plates,  in  1780  ;  li  Maneggiamenio  delU  Machine  d^ Artiglerie^  in  ^vo. 
in  1782;  and  DcW  jfrxhiteeiura  Militare  fei^  le  Regie' Seta/e^  in 
8vo,  with  plates,  in  1778.  These  last  were  albo  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  At  the  end.of  the  Life,  the  author  gives  a  critical 
account  of  the  elementary  works  in  use  in  the  schools  for  artillery  and 
fortification  at  Turin ;  with  ample  comments  on  those  of  Papacino. 
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Xetmeil  fTOhservatisfis  de  ZooUgu  et  d^JmUomle  Comparii^  Mt. 

JiCgiltSm  efObsef^atlom  on  Zoekgj  and  Comparative  AuaUmj^  modi 
im  ike  Atlantic  OceoH^  the  Interior  ^  the  new  Continent,  and  in  tk^ 
Smth  Sea,  during  thtYears  1799,  l8cx>,  r,  2,  and^  3.  By  Messrs. 
Huiiibolck  and  BonplancL  Part  [. .  W  itfi  seven  plaxes.  Iiupcrial 
410^    Paris.     1805.      Imported  by  Dctonchy. 

fT^HE  public  journals  have  long  teemed  with  the  efTusions  of  this 
H  modern  knight-errant  of  science,  and  his  squire  Bonplazxi. 
1  besc  are  now  colle^ed  and  classed  in  a  t^cientiiic  manner,  in  which 
it  is  designed  to  divide  tlie  account  of  their  travels  in  Europe  and 
Sootli  America,  according  to  i!i^t,  subje<3s  of  which  they  treat.  This 
plan,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  accommodating,; as  those  wlio  are 
pleased  wiiii  extravagant  adventures  and  wild  reveries,  can  be  gratified 
wilbout  going  to  the  expence  of  a  voluminous  detail  on  animal  or- 
ganization; while  the  more  scientihc  reader,  who  wislies  only  for 
new  f^s  in  the  history  of  cature,  may  be  indulged  with  what- 
ever parts  should  be  most  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  studies.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  man  of  true  science  will  be  continually  obliged  to  excrci# 
the  most  rigid  judgment  to  discriminate  between  real  observations 
and  mere  sup|X)sitions,  beween  what  a<Slually  exists  and  what  may 
be,  and  to  mark  with  patient  iixluscry  the  fa£is,  fancies,  traditions, 
and  inferences,  which  abound  in  this  work.  In  the  course  of  such 
extensive  travels,  i^  is  not  extraordinary  that  ail  tliese  things  should 
occur,  but  it  is  the  province  of  judgment  to  arrange,  medi^ize,  and 
retrench*  those  expressions  of  transitory  emotions,  which  naturally 
arise  in  a  mind  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  in  a  foreign 
and  unknown  cuuntiy.  One  of  our  poetical  lx>tanists  has  alleged, 
in  apology  for  his  visionary  speculations,  «'  that  extravagant  theories 
in  thosp  parts  of  philosophy  where  our  knowledge  is  yet  imperfefl, 
arc  not  without  their  use,  as  they  encourage  the  execution  of  laborious 
experiments,  or  the  investigation  of  ingenious  dedufiions,  to  confirm  or 
reftue.them.'^  Mr*  Humboldt  has  adopted  this  opinion  in  its  utmost 
latitude,  and  had  he  confined  himself  to  such  things,  only,  as  their 
.  trutli  could  be  ascertained  by  investigation,  it  would  iiave  been  well ; 
but  the  satne  spirit  which  a  few  years  preceding  concei^d  that  die 
galvanic  fluid  ;Rtfiik//;^«^ii/,  or  Mas  the  matter  of  thought  (as  it  has  been 
expressed),  and  that  the  gaseous  oxyd  of  azoc  aSually  created  ideas, 
seems  to  have  accocnpanied  our  author  to  the  banks  of  the  Oronooko 
aiid  the  plains  Qf  Quito,  to  indulge  his  eccentric  imagination  with 
the  music  (melodious  without  doubt)  of  singing  crocodiles  and  mon- 
keys! 

Mr.  Humboldt  commences  his  work  by  observing,  <«  that  the 
interior  of  South  America,  or  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  hitherto 
80  little  visited  by  learned  travellers,  has  furnished  to  M.  Bonpland 
and  him  observations  on  zoology*  and  comparative  anatomy,  which 

they 
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Aey  thiak  are  pot  alK>gether'iuiworthy.Qf  theatteddon  of  naturalists ; 
and  that  instead  of  dispening  them  in  the  histoty  of  their  travels  to 
the  tropics,  they  have  thought  that  it.  would^  be  more  useful  to  the 
student  of  descriptive  natural  history  to  unite  them  in  a  separate 
work." 

The  first  p:irt  of  this .  c6lle£lion  consists  of  the  anatomy  of  thci  > 
larynx  of  monkey s,  of  the  crocodile,  and  of  several  birds,  such  as 
the  pelican^  pheasant,  &c. ;  the  description  of  a  little  monkey  un- 
known in  Europe,  which  the  author  has  denominated,  from  its  esc* 
ternal  appearance,  the  lion-monkey  (simia  leomna)  ;  two  new  general 
of  fishes,  of  the  order  of  Apodes,  with  a  particular  account  of  the  fish 
thrown  from  the  volcanoes  in  tlie  province  of  C^nito.  For  all  these 
memoirs  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  the  fertile  pen  of  M.  Hum* 
boldt.  Tlie  second  part,  we  iearn»  will  contain  the  researches  of 
M.  Bonpl.ind  only,  and  is  to  consist  of  exad  figures  of  Indian,  Mexi- 
can, and  Peravian  cranes ;  observations  on  the  great  crocodile  or 
cayman  of  Orbnooko  and  the  river  Magdelen,  and  on  the  alligator  of 
Cuba ;  anatomical  ieseardhes  on  the  lamantin,  ant-icater,  lazy,  and  the 
lama ;~  new  species  of  monkeys,  birtls,  fishes,  and  serpents ;  experiments 
^ade  on  the  galvanic  electricity  of  tlie  gymnote,  and  o^  the  gaseous 
produd)s  of  the  respiration  of  young  crocodiles.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal objedls  which  our  travellers  offer  to  the  amtitcurs  of  zoology 
and  comparative  physiology.  They  also  propose  to  give  drawings  of 
the  fossil  teeth  of  elephants,  which  they  found  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  on  the  back  of  the  Cordellier  of  the  Andes, 
always  from  1026  to  1539  toises  (fromdaoo  to  9300  feet)  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  first  memoir  in  the  part  before  us,  consists  of  some  desultory 
anatomical  observations  on  the  os  hyo'ides  abd  the  larynx  of  birds, 
monkeys,  and  crocodiles,  in  which  ic  appears  that  the  organ  of  the 
voice  in  these  animals  is  of  a  particular  uot) formation  proper  for  modu- 
lating sounds.  Theauthor,  indeed,  has  not  omitted  to  covertly  recon- 
cile this  organization  with  the  notions  in  his.  fpnner  work  on  the  irri- 
tability of  the  muscular  and  nervous  fibre,  to  which  we  have  befdre 
alluded ;  and  lest  these  designs  should  not  be  so  readily  conceived  to 
illustrate  that  favourite  scheme,  hemodestly  ijoffor^s  us,  that  all  the  ana- 
tomical drawings  which  he  now  publistics,  weve  executed  in  the  open 
air,  in  th^  middle  of  woods,  or  in  a  small  boat  or  canoe  1 

The  second. memoir  treats  of  the  little  lion- monkey^  which,  ob- 
^  serves  the  author,  is  so  rare  in  its  native  country,  that  he  has  only 
seen  two,  which  were  kept  in  a  cage,  whence,  notwithstanding  their 
consunt  and  rapid  movements,  he^  took,  the  sketch  here  given^  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  plains  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Cordelliers, 
on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Putumayo  and  Caqueta,  and  never  as- 
cends even  to  the  temperate  regions.  This  little  animal,  which  the 
Spaniards  caW  i€oncito  {3^  diminutive  of  lion)  has  a  white  spot  which 
extends  over  the  top  of  tjie  nose,  mouth  and  chin,  a  black  visage, 
and  its  fore  fe<|  have  claws  like  those  of  a  cat,  while  the  hinder  ones 

I  i^2t  have 
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hate  iiailB  tike  the  human  btiL  It  it  but  -fmm  seren  to  ci^  indiet 
long^  without  the  tail,  which  is  of  the  aame  kngth  as  the  body,  b 
it  one  of  the  least  and  most  beautiful  monkeys  which  our  audiors  have 
seen.  It  is  gay  and  playful,  but*  like  the  roost  part  of  little  animals* 
Very  irascible.  When  irritatedi  it  bristles  up  the  hair  of  its  neck* 
which  increases  its  resemblance  to  the  African  lion.  Its  hissiogy  or 
whistling,  imitates  the  song  of  little  birds  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
eonformation  ot  its  larynx  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  simia  mdifus  here 
described.  M.  Humtoldt  was  informed  that  it  is  domesticated  ia 
the  cabins  of  the  Indians  of  Mocoa* ' 

;  The  third  memoir  describes  two  new  genera  of  fishes,  called  by 
our  author  £remopbi]us  and  Astroblepus.  At  the  height  of  2600 
loises  and  upwards^  great  plains  and  considerable  lakes  are  found  on 
the  Cordeliier  of  the  Andes.  '*  It  is  singular/'  observes  M.  Hum- 
boldt, *'  that  whilst  these  plains  are  covered  with  a  beautiful  vegeu« 
tion,  with  woods,  beasts  and  birds,  the  lakes  and  rivers  should  be  so 
little  inhabited.  Those  around  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  11 60  toises 
high,  nourish  only  two  kinds  of  tish,  which  belong  to  the  genera 
tireoes  and  proteus.  In  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  the  beautifiil 
valley  of  Bogota,  1347  toises  high,  there  yre  also  but  two  species, 
which  the  inhabitants  call  guapatha  and  cafhaKO^  the  former  is  aa 
adierious,  sjnd  the  latter,  whidi  is  here  described,  is  a  new  genus  of 
the  order  of  Apodes,  that  the  author,  from  its  solitary  situation,  d6-» 
nominates  tremophtlus:  but  should  this  name  not  be  applicable,  if 
found  with  other  fish,  he  suggests  that  of  ihrichomy^irus^  from  the 
harbillons  attached  to  its  nose*  ft  is  from  eleven  to  twelve  inches  long, 
its  body  covered  with  mucous,  and  is  a  ver^  fine  flavov^red  aliment. 

The  jistroUepuSf  so  called  from  the  vertical  position  of  its  eyes,  is 
much  eaten  at  Popayan,  where  the  inhabitAnts  call  it  pescado  negr^ 
{black  fisli).  It  is  iound  only  \$k  those  parts  of  the  river  Cauca,  that 
are  not  die  thcfsi  contiguous  to  the  junAion  of  Vitie^ar  River,  which 
descends  from  the  volcano  of  Purasi,  and  brings  with  it  such  a  quan* 
tity  of  sulphuric  acid  \.  which  occasions  its  waters  to  be  denominated 
vinegar,  and  vdiich  destroys  all  the  fish^  in  the  Catica  diroughout  the 
space  of  four  leagues  after  their  union. 

The  last  memoir  in  ihis  part,  is  on  a  new  species  of  Pimchduh  of 
the  genus  sllurus^  thrown  out  by  the  volcanoes  of  the'kingdom  of  Quito. 
The  grand  explosions  are  periodical  and  rare :  but  tlie  Cotopaxi,  I'un* 
gw^hua,  and  Saugay,  vom jt,  every  twenty  or  thirty  years,  innumerable 


*  The  author  acknowledges  that  he  coold  not  deteA  any  acid  by  che. 
mical  analysis,  in  the  water  of  Vinegar  River ;  but  he  supposes  that  there 
bust  be  some  which  renders  it  noxious  to  fish*  He  offers  no  reason  why 
this  insalubrioas  quality  should  issue  from  the  volcano,  rather  thati  from 
the  soil,  over  which  the  river  passes  ;  but  rests  satisfied  with  a  mere  voU 
gar  conje-^urc,  which  it  was  parti6ularly  hit  duty  to  have  established^  or 
refuted  by  actual  obscrvatioH. 

quantities 
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quanticies  o(  fish»  at  leaac  bq  says  M.  Humboldty  on  the  authority  of 
the  3p^ish  Am^icaoi*  a  people  who  possess  more  wit  and  love  of 
ridicule  than  perhaps  any  other  ia  the  Christian  world.  The  author, 
indeed,  does  not  say  that  he  saw  himidf  any  of  those  foiy  eruptions,, 
nor  does  he  mention  any  that  have  happened  since  1698  ;  yet  he  as** 
sures  us  that  the  Cotop^xi  and  Tungurahua  throw  out  fish  sometimev 
at  the  crater,  which  is  on  the  top  of  these  mountains,  and  sometime« 
by  lateral  vents/  but  always  at  2,500,  or  2,600  toises  above  the  lev^l 
of  tlie  sea.  The  Indians  asserted,  that  these  fish  were  sometimes 
ejeded  iiving ; .  but  the  author  has  begun  to  doubc  of  the  truth  of  such 
reportt,  although  he  ha^  adopted  their  supposition,  that  die  vokanif  ^ 
fidi  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  rivulets  at  the  foot  of  the  vol^ 
canoes.  The  Spaniaitls  call  them  ^r^yfiMu£/ZiM  ^meaning  small  worthr 
less  things,  easily  taken)  as  they  are  very  numerous  and  small  (frpn^ 
twp  to  four  inches  long),  extremely  disagreeable  in  appearance,  and 
eaten  only  by  the  most  indigent  of  the  native  Indians.  This  species 
of  fish,  it  appears,  lives  in  rivulets  at  the  teaiperature  of  ia>  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer,  whil^  other  species  of  the  same  genus  live  in  ri«» 
vers  on  the  plain,  at  the  temperature  of  27*.  '  We  must  pass  over  thf 
author's  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  his  vokamc  fish^  gm 
his  oinervations  respedling  the  temperature  of  volcanoes,  or  the  exr 
jstence  of  great  subterraoeao  lakes,  are  all  either  very  obvious  or  very 
▼isionary  ;  but  the  following  account,  which  M.  Humboldt  received 
from  the  Corregidor  of  Ibarra,  may  amuse  some  readers,  **  It  la 
known  that  the  volcano  of  Ymbaburii  has  ejefted  enormous  quantities 
of  pramadilias ;  it  still  continues  to  do  so  from  time  to  time,  esp^ 
ciaily  after  gre^  rains.  It  is  observed,  that  these  fish  adlually  live  in 
the  interior  of  the  mountain,  as  the  Indians  of  St.  Paul  fish  for  th^m 
in  a  rivulet  f,  even  at  the  very  place  whence  it  issues  from  the  rock. 
.This  fishery  does  not  succeed,  neither  during  the  day  nor  in  moonr 
light ;  it  must  ie  a  very  dark  nighty  otherwise  the  prennadiJ/as  will  not 
come  put  of  the  volcano,  the  interior  of  which  is  hollow."  "  It  ap» 
pears  then  (observes  our  author  on  this  important  communication), 
diat  light  is  injurious  to  thesd  subterranean  fish,  which  are  not 
accustomed  tp  so  strong  a  stimulus.     That  species  (he  adds)  which  in* 


*  Pferhape  it  would  be  nx>ie  oofreA,  notwithstanding  the  author's  ae/ 
count  to  the  contrary,  to  say  fish  thrown  from  their  beds  by  earthquakes, 
rather  than  by  volcanoes. 

f  We  are  not  told,  indeed,  whether  that  water  be  a^fe^ed  in  the. 
manner  which  it  has  been  said  all  the  rivers  in  South  America  are^  namely, 
thai  .of  being  //iar^4i«/ during  the^f/i&/,  ind  Jloivntg  rapidly  during  the 
day  /  PerbafM  M.  Humboldt  may  ffive  us  some  new  information,  in  another 
divisiiln  of  his  work^  on  Jay  and  ftight  n'vers,  as  he  has  here  done  on 
day  and  night  fisb^  In  justice,  however,  i^t  must  be  observed,  that  he 
has  withheld  some  of  the  observations  which  were  announced  in  his 
Letters  to  Fourcioy,  arid  read  to  the  National  Institute. 
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habits  the  cLvuIets  in  tKe  vicinny  of  Quito,  iivcs 'exposed  to  the  bVight- 
ncss  of  the  meridian  sun.**  This  tatter  circumstance  might  have  in- 
duced M.  Humboldt  to  suspe£^  either  the-ht)e  of  the  volcanic  subter- 
ranean nyiElalope  fish,  or  the  Accuracy  -of^'his  cbnciusipn  tiiai  they 
were  of  the  same  species  as  thtJse  found  iVi  th6  brooks  of  Qoito.  His 
observations  on  Ihe  migration  r)f  species,  adip  no  credibility  to  this  ac- 
count of  subterranean'  mght  fish,  nor  the  sOcxess  of  the  Indian  mode 
of  fishing  for  th(*tti. 

In  doubting  the  accuracy  of  so  distinguished  a  philosophic?!  travel- 
ler as  M.  Humboldt,  iris  perhaps  our  duty,  in  candour  to^he  author 
jmd  the  public,  to  state  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  Ws  sanguine  cre- 
dulity, in  matters  of  natupl  history,  has  afforded  the  ivnxy  Spaniards 
"of  Sputh  America  an  opportunity  of  exposing  his  speculations  to  the 
ridioule  of  less' minds,  and  to  the  suspicion  of  iViore  grave  and  pro- 
found philosophers.  It  is  well  known  that  M.  Humboldt,  although 
not  a  native  of  France,  is  a  phily80|)her  of  the  French  school,  and 
the  natives  both  of  New  and'  Old  Spain,  have  been  too  long  insulted 
by  men  of  the  same  class,  not  to  fed  indignant  a_i  their  obtrusive 'visits 
under  the  appearance  of  philosophical  travellers.  Hence  the  reaion 
Vfhy  tbeV  have  communicated  such  extravagant  accounts  to  our  an* 
thori  only  to  render  him,  and  the  French  philosophers,  more  ob- 
noxious to  ridicule,  and  to  enjoy*  the  pleastrre  of  laughing  at  the 
weakness  of  a  set  of-  men,  who  for  more  than  a  century,  have  been 
abusing  (he  Spaniards  as  illiterate  and  uncultivated  bgors.  In  Madrid, 
Valentia,  and  several  other  parts  of  Spain,  we  know  many  humorous 
and  successful  deceptions  were  imposed  on  this  traveller  ;  and  from  a 
native  of  Mexico,  a  very  intelligent  naturalist,  who  was  in  that  city 
during  ihe  visit  of  our  author,  we  have  learned  of  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  same  successful  attempts  to  bewilder  this  gal/i^ 
ci%ed  philosopher,  were  even  still  more  systematically  adopted  through* 
out  Solith  America.  As  an  extenuation  of  such  condu£i,  it  \%  as- 
serted, that  the  world  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  works  of 
•the  natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  contain  very  ample  and  au- 
thentic information  of  the  natural  history  of  those  countries,  without 
any  intermixture  of  French  gasconade. 

With  respedl  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  present  work,  it  is  the 
more  considerable  thatT  the  utmost  confidence  may  be  placed  in  M. 
H.'s  drawings ;  and  as  faithful  delineations  of  existing  animals,  they 
must  be  highly  interesting  to  ichthyologists,  and  lovers  of  natural 
history,  independent  of  the  opinions,  or  illustrations  of  the  author. 
It^  is  of  little  importance  to  the-  present  inquiry,  whether  M.  Hum- 
boldt's volcanic  fish  have  been  (as  conjectured),  roasted  in  the  fire, 
boiled  in  water,  or  parboiled  in  slimy  argillaceous  mud  ;  it  is  enough 
that  the  design  and  description  of  his  Pimelodus  Cyclopum  here  given, 
faithfully  represent  a  little  fish  found  in  the  rivers  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  Of  this  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  and  are  (consequently 
obliged  to  the  author  For  bringing  to  oyir  knowledge  the  existence  of  a 
hitherto  non-descript  animah  The  engravings  to  this  work  are  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  of  elegance,  which  we  could  wish  to  be  more  gcn^ 
al  \x\  subjects  of  natural  history  in  U)is  cpuqtr j. 


JLf  Gtme  «b  Foltaire  opfrecii  dans  taus  ses  OuvrageSy  Wr . 

The  Genius  of  Voltaire  appreciated  in  all  his  TVoris  \  designed  as  a  Syp» 
fUment  to  all  the  Editions  of  that  illusliiotts  fVriier.  By  M.  Palis* 
sot.     Pp.426,   lamo.     Paris,  18^6.     Imported  by  DecoQcUy. 

MPALf  SSOT's  opinions  of  VoUaire  are  long  wd!  known, 
^  as  being  among  the  most  just  and  candid  of  any  of  cfaai  vo^ 
luminous  arid  sarcastic  writer's  admirers.  Th»  volume,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  no  more  than  a  kind  of  prolegomena  10  all  the  viorks  of 
Voltaire,  will  be  found  extremely  convenient  for  ihose  who  may  wish 
to  have  an  idea  of  every  piece  which  has  fallen  from  the  fercikf  pen  of 
that  writer.  '  It  cannot  be  expelled  to  contain  a  conipfcrc  analysis  of 
all  his  dramatical,  historical,  poetical,  and  philosophical  works ;  hut 
the  more  important  merits  and  defefts  of  each  piece -are  carefully  and 
candidly  pointed  out;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  in  every  deport- 
inent  either  of  science  or  literature,  Voltaire  has  nnmeroas  equals  and 
even  some  superiors ;  that,  from  his  extren^e  vivacity,  he  was  incapable 
of  profound  meditation;,  but  that  no  other  writer  has  ever  before 
united  so  much  excellence  and  variety  in  every  subjed.  There  is, 
perhaps,  some  truth  in  the  conclusion;  yet  mere  copiousness, 
without  any  grand  features  of  originality,  is  ccnainly  a  yery  negative 
merit ;  ir  is  a  much  more  unequivocal  proof  of  great  industry  than 
great  talents,  and  is  sufficiently  chaj:a6^ eristic  of  the  genius  of  French 
writers  in  general,  who  are  undoubtedly  the  most  lalx>rious  literary 
drudges' in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the  Germans.  This  ap- 
peararice  of  great  art  and  labour,  it  is  allowed,  predominates  in  the 
WcJrks  of  Voltaire  :  the  Henriade  is  justly  despisetl  for  its  far-tetchcd 
•  and  even  puerile  antitheses  ;  and  most  of  the  autiior's  comedies  and 
poems  ahognd  in  low  vulgar  expressions,  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  language  and  style  of  poetry.  "  He  had  the  sentiment  (saysM. 
Palissot),  hut  nature,  otherwise  so  liberal^  refused  Inm  ihe  genius  of 
comedy;  and  he  rcproachal  Corneille  with  buffooneries  which  were 
not  so  bad  as  many  of  those  he  intixxluced  into  his  own  cpinedies.** 
Voltaire  also  abused  Shakespeare  and  Dryden,  for  the  Licentiousness  of 
som^  of  their  expressions,  while  he  himself  very  often  adopted  all  the 
gro^ness  that  he  could  steal  from  Swift.  Of  his  total  inca|>acity  for 
the  office  of  critic  or  commentator,  our  editor  has  given  very  con- 
vincing proofs,  in  accounting  for  the  ahernate  hyperbolical  praises 
:|nd  unwarrantable  ceqsures  which  he  l^^stowed  on  the  writings  of  Cdr- 
peille,  b^  observing,  (ha(  his  sentiments  always  partook  ot  his  hu- 
rpour  while  in  the  a£t  of  writing,  and  that,  consequently,  both  were 
fludluating  and  extravagant  in  the  extreme.  Of  the  accuracy  of 
this  observation  little  doubt  can  be  entertained;  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  descriptive  not  only  of  the  state  of  Voltaire's  mind,  but  of 
that  of  all  the  French  writers,  who  can  never  examine  any  sjib- 
je&y  unless  under  the  Influence  of  a  strong  passion^  which  is  governed* 
^  I L  4  ojaly 
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ofilv  by  the  difficalty  of  finding  connected  words  to  exprm  it.  That 
tucn  men  are  incapable  of  correct  reasoning  is  self-evident ;  bul  diejf 
are  no  less  dcfi'cient  in  ideas  of  equity  or  justice,  and  are  exttenielT 
dangerous  companions,  whether  in  a  philosophical,  moralt  policiaJ» 
or  commercial  capacity.  Wherever  the  passions  domineer  oyer  reasoOt 
the  selfish  Amotions  will  naturally  prevail ;  hence  the  came  of  the 
vanity  and  egotism  so  disgusting  in  every  description  of  people  in 
France. 

The  obj^t  of  M.'Pallssot  being  to  apobgize  for,  and  recoameod^ 
the  works  of  his  favourite  author,  he  has  been  induced  to  make  a  de^ 
fence  of  hi§  obscenities  as  well  as  his  infidelity :  in  the  hitter  he  has 
tolerably  well  succeeded,  provided  we  could  bejjeve  his  assertioo» 
that  Voltaire  really  possessed  something  of  pious  Protestantism,  .ai|d 
that  all  his  sarcasms  *  against  religious  dogmas  were  only  designed 
against  priestcraft  and  the  other  abuses  of  Christianity.  The  opimoos 
of  the  editor,  however,  are  too  nearly  allied  to  the  folly  of  deism,  tq 
establish  any  very  favourable  idea  of  his  author's  piety  and  religious 
faith.  His  defence  of  the  Pucelle  is  still  more  objeaionable.  *'  A 
work  of  pleasanty.  (he  observes)  never  was  very  dangerous  to  the 
manners ;  and  we  may  venture  to  avow,  that  we  should  See  with  kss 
inquietude  the  Pucelle  in  the  hands  of  a  young  woman,  than  the 
Heloiieoi  Rousseau."  Thii»  comparison  may  be  correct ;  but  it  only 
proves  that  there  are  degrees  of  turpitude,  and  that  both  are  a  natiooal 
disgrace  to  literature.  It  is  sqme  consolation  to  th^  other  states  of 
Europe,  to  think  that  there  are  not  two  similar  works  in  any  modem 
languag^e,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  the  French  is  the  vehicle  of  Om 

,  most  atrocious  and  pernicious  obscenity  that  ever  formed  the  siahfect 
pf  a  critical  commentary  f  in  modern  aays. 

Upon  tne  whole,  although  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  English 
reader  will  be  contented  with  French  criticism,  we  consider  it  possible 
to  glean  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  real  merits  and  ddfei^ts  of 
the  voluminous  writings  of  Voltaire  from  this  little  volume.  The 
editor's  remarks  on  some  of  the  ciiticisms,  or  rather  humours^  on  the 

works  of  CorneUle,  are  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  our  modera 


*  M.  Falissot  confesses  that  "  one  cannot  exculpate  bim  fi-oro  ihecbai|ge 
of  having  injured  public  morals  by  the  licentiousness  of  his  little  pamphlets, 
auch  as  Quand,  Qui,  Mais,  Pourquoi,  &c.  against  the  established  religioo." 
An  accusation  sutficiently  serious  to  have  inckiced  the  editor  to  rejedsfisoch 
effusions  from  his  edition.  On  some  other  of  his  tales  and  romances  he 
very  pio|>f  Hy  exclaims,  "  bow  was  it  possible  that  Voltaire  could  debase 
himself  by  such  shocking  vulgarities  I"  These  observations  of  his  apolo- 
gist will,  doubt1eis9»  have  a  greater  effect  in  diminishing  the  mlschieyobs 
influence  of  Voltaire's  desultory  pieces,  than  even  thb  nervous,  elegant,  bat 
often  malignant,  invedivcs  of  tlic  Abbe  Gcoffroi. 

+  Some  person,  perhaps,  will  adduce  as  an  exception,  a  work  in  Eaglisb, 
Jong  since  sunk  into  its  merited  oblivion,  but  which  was- reviewed  and  r** 
commended  in  tlie  second  volume  of  the  Monthly  Review  ! 
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plmy^wrightty  who  seem  to  have  swallowed  eiirii:e  all  VoItaWt  ca^ 
prices,  with  the  same  voracity  as  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle ;  and  tbt 
iMnorld  has  reason  to  lament  the  indigestibiltty  of  both,  which  havb 
almost  extinguished  ill  the  ori^rinal  calenis  devoted  to  the  dramatic  art* 
In  a  wprd^  the  chief  mei  it  of  Voltaire  is  nearly  reduced  to  thai  of  being 
the  best  versifier  of  his  language^  in  which  he  has  no  rival  (unless  some 
of  Bo»leao*s  verses  can  be  so  far  honoured),  as  the  frequent  discordances 
of  Corneille,  and  the  inflated,  ridiculous  bombast  of  Racine,  are  wholif 
Misnpportable;*  and  unworthy  of  being  compared  with  the  concise^ 
nervous  iMiody,  and  general  elegance  of  this  Protean  writer. 


Mks  SottVinfrs  d$  Ftngt  Am  de  ^efour  a  Berlin  •  mi,  Frederic  U  Grani^ 
sa  FamilU^  sa  Cour^  sm  Gouvemement,  ses  /fcademifs^  ses  Ecoles^ 
it  ses  Anm  Lkurateurs  et  Phihs^phes*  Par  Dieudbnnj  Thiebaiik, 
dc  rAcademie  Royale  de  Berlin,  &c.  &c,  Seconde  Editioo, 
5  tomes.    8vo.     Pp    1885.  Paris*     Buisson.     1805* 

Original  Amcdous  of  Frederic  the  Second^  King  of  Prussia^  wid  of  hi$ 
Fomifyy  his  CourU  hia  Ministers^  and  his  Literary  Friends :  col* 
itSed  dkring  a  familiar  Intet  course  of  Twenty  Tears  wkh  thai 
frinci.  Translated  from  the  trench  of  Dieudanne  Thiebaa)t» 
IjProfesior  of  Belles.  Letcres  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin, 
a  vols.    8vo.    Pf.  1007.     i6s.    Johnson.    1805. 

THE  lume  of  an  Academician,  called  i6  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin  on  account  of  his  reputation,  by  Frederic  the  Great, 
wU  draw  attension,  and  raise  eypedations.  These  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed;  for,  though  some  of  the  anecdotes  be  pretty  generally 
Iraown,  atid  others  relate  to  occurrences  thai  cannot,  we  pie* 
Slime,  on  their  own  account  he  very  entertaining;  yet  nothing  in 
which  Frederic  IT.  is  concerned,  though  not  always  imroedtately,  can 
be  altogether  uninteresting ;  nor  any  subject,  selcdled  by  a  man  of  such 
genhis,  disoernment,  knowled|;e  and  taste  as  Thiebault,  be  insipid. 

,  Oor  Academician  observes  ni  his  Preface,  that  the  poWrait  of  ihe^ 
greatest  man  would  be  imperfefl,  route,  or  vapid,  were  k  to  stand 
alone  the  objeA^  of  our  observation.  Nor  can  it  be  disallowed,. 
that  to  relate  of  such  a  man  no  more  than  mere  person;^!  anecdotes^ 
woold  be  to  present  the  world  with  his  profile  only,  or  a  resembtaoce^ 
half  brought  out  on  the  canvas.  How  could  we  attain  to  a  certain  know* 
led^  of  his  charafier,  if  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  persons  witli 
whom  be  chose  to  be  surrounded,  with  diose  wlio  enjoyed  his  confi«^ 
dence  and  favour,  or*  who  have  been  injured  by  bis  errors  and  injus* 
tkw  i  if  we  are  ignorant  of  how  he  treated  individucds  wIk>  did  him  ser«> 
vi^e,  or  bow  revenged  himself  of  those,  from  whom  he  had  received 
offence.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  in  this  place,  whether  of 
tv^  tiie  persons  who  surrounded  him  were  justly  entitled  to  be  sodis^ 
tiiiguished.    They  are  placed  in  that  situation^  not  on  their  own  ac« 

count. 
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coonfy  but  for  the  purpose  tA  eliciting  i<ie  principal  pcrstfn^  ci  iK^ 
scene.  Consideriog  ineiDoirs  as  a  ^ecies  6i  writing  extremely  tntci* 
resting,  instruiSlive  and  necessary  (to  biography,  no  cioobc,  or  gcsi&- 
ral  history  )v  when  the  persons  tiiey  delineate  are  men  of.  gcnins^bce 
was  earnestly  dcsirpus  to  he^ueath  ico  posticiityt  minute  and  coaipleio 
Memoirs  of  Frederic  tire  Gicat.  Hcsaw  with  regret  ♦,  rlwK  bq  oiic 
was  employed  in  thi^  iiit erecting  cutet  prize,  and  rather' than  that  it 
sliould  remain  unatteinpted,  he,  more  than  five*and -twenty  years  ago, 
resolved  to  nndeuake  ic  himself.  The  idea  never  afterwards  attnndqoiwl 
him,  nor.  was  ic  scarcdy  ever  from  his>tlioiigbts..  He  dcYolcdL  ft>  il 
the  leisure  time  gf  every  day.  He  successively  composed,  augmented 
and  preserved  (no  ctoubt)  his  notes,  and  at  length  produced  the  work 
that  tiow  appears  before  the  public*  He  makes  the  sttongescprocesBt^ 
tlous  of  fidelity,  veracity,  and  accuracy,  and  solemnly  declares  chat 
HOC  a  sipgie  word  appears  in  it  that  has  not  \\\^  entire  bQlicf. 
•  Xhe  work  is  divided  into*five  parts. — Part  I-  Frederic. rbc  Greai 
-—In  his  ordinary  Conversation — in  bis  Siudies,  Opinions^  and  Hitc- 
larv  Compositions — in  Jiis  Youth— in  his  Private  and  Domestic  Life 
-^in  his  Old  Age,  umler  Infirmities,  and  at  J^atb. 

Part  II.  Frederic  the  Great  and  his  Family : — Frederic  I. — 
William  I. — the  Q^ieen  of  Prussia — William  Augil^t as,  the  Ekiest  of 
the  Brothers  of  Frederic -^,W  illiam  II.  Nephew  of  Frederic— ^Prince 
Henry,  Second  Broiher:of  PVdcric — Prince  Ferdinand, Third  Brotlier 
of  Frederic— Princess  Ulric:i,  Queen  D«wagcrt>f  Sweden — Princess 
Amelia  of  Prussia,  Abbcbs  of  Q^»cdhnberg — the  Duchess  of  Brunswick 
and  her  Clviklren.  * 

r  Part  III.  Frederic  the  Great  ai^  hJs  Court — Festivals, -Ma^ 
r»ages,  and  Travellers — State  of  die  Court  of  Frtrderie — Court  Festi* 
'Vais  and  Marriages — Schaffkotsch,  Schlabeindorlf,  and  Bastiajii — PoeW 
iAt% — Madame  de  Troussel — the  Travellers— Foreign  Ambassadors- 
Embassy  of  France — Mons.  de  Giiines — Mr.  IJe  Pons  St.  Mawice— - 
Embassy  of  Austria,  General  Nugent — Embassy  ot  England,  Sir 
Andrew  Miichcl,  Mr.  Elliot — Embassy  of  Saxony,  Baron  de  Siutho* 
reim,  Count  de ''Zinaendorff — Embassy  of  Russia^  Prince  DolgcK 
roucki,  &c. 

Part  IV.    Frederic  and  his  Government,  Civil  and'  Military — ^ 

Introdu£lion — Civil   Gbyernraent  of   Frederic — of  I!«aws — Foreign 

Affairs — the   Grand  Diredtery — Finances — Military  Governmcnc-n- 

Generals,  Ziethen,  Mullendorf,  Brewer,  Ramin,  Lentuius,  and  Do 

•Pirch. 

Part  V.  Frederic,  his  Academy,  his  Schools,  ahd  his  Friends* 
Literary  and  Philosophical — Introdudion — of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Belles  Lettrcs  at  Berlin — Class  of  Natural  Philosophy- 
Class  of  Mathematics,  or  Geometry — Speculative  Fhilosophy-^Clatt 

t,        ■-  ■  I ■■         ■       ■     .     ...     ■■■  I      .,.1       .  ■     I  ■»■ 

'      -—  'I 

♦  This,  we  presume,  was  not  very  great.     A  man' of  tetters  in  the 

habit  ef  writing,  as  well  as  of  observing  and  reOeAin^,  coold  not  Hare 

been  greatly  displeased,  that  such  a  field  was  Icffto  hunself.     ' 

of  ' 
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of  Belies  Lettres — Public  InstradHon — of  the  Acadeaiy^^ofche  R»l^ 
of  Discipline — Friends  of  Frecferic,  Philosophical  and  Literary—^ 
Counsellor  Jordan — Volcaire-^'Maupertuis— che  Marquis  d'Argens-*^ 
Le  Cait. 

This  4ivision  of  the  work  is  very  judicious ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  iipportance,  that  the  mind  thus  passes  by  every  transad^ip^ 
from  one  thing  to  another,  and  a  gencjal  impression,  or  result,  arisc| 
fronri  the  contemplation  of  f  number  of  paniculars  of  the  same  kind^ 
or  nearly  related  to  one  another.  / 

Under  the  head  of  Frederic's  ordinary.  Conversation,  we  -find  the 
foUowing  anecdote  relating  to  Rousseau.  My  Lord  Marshall  having 
represented  the  persecutions  which  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  expe^ 
rienced,  even  in  Switzerland  and  Neufcjj&ateiy  of  which  thi&  noble* 
man  was  governor,^ the  King  said  to  him: 

*'  Well,  Sir,  write  to  your  friend,  that  if  he  will  come  to  my  states, 
T  will  insure  him  a  safe  asylum,  and  a  pension  of  two  thousaiui  Crowns. 
We  will  give  him  a  house  at  Panckow,  contiguous  to  the  gardens  of  Schou-- 
hausen.  The  house  shall  have  a  garden  and  field  about  it,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  keep  a  cow  and  poultry,  and  cultivate  his  own^ vegetables. 
There  be  may  live  without  inqiiletude,  and  ftee  from  necessities.'* 

Lord  Marshall,  delighted  with  this  plan,  lost  not  a  moment  in  writ- 
ing che  proposed  Letter,  which  he  shewed  to  Frederic.  The  King 
took  yp  a  pen  and  added  these  words: — "  Come^  dear  Rousseau,  I 
oflFer  you  a  house,  a  pension,  and  liheny."     The  Answer.; 

**  Your  Majesty  offers  ihe  an  asylum,  and  promises  me  liberty.  Bat 
you  have  a  sword,  and  you  are  a  King.  You  offer  a  pension  to  me  who 
never  did  you  a  service ;  but  have  you  bestowed  one  on  each  of  the 
brave  men  who  have  either  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  doing  you  a  service  ?•* 

When  Rousseau's  name  was  afterwards  mentioned  to  the  King,  he 
^  said  earnestly — "  Oh!  he  is  a  madman !"  .Thi^  was  a  very  mild 
observation.  The  self-conceltedness  and  pettishness  of  Rousseau,  who 
courted  persecution,  might  have  justified  a  more  severe  refledlion. 

Frederic  was  remarkably  fond  of  conversing  on  metaphysical  and 
religions  subjedts.  "  He-had  entered,"  says  Thiebault,  "  into  so  many- 
disputes,  while  Prince  Royal,  into  so  'many  dis^rtations  alternately 
"with  the  Wolsiens,  the  Achards,  and  other  pastors,  that  one  may  b^ 
reasonably  surprised  at  his  retaining  such  a  predile£lion,  since  such  dis- 
cussions do  not  advance  us  a  single  step  in  onr  Search  after  truth."  The 
raillery  in  which  Frederic  occasionally  indulged  in  matters  of  religion, 
is  well  known.  But  he  seldom  attempted  to  jest  with  persons  who  were 
sincerely  Christians,  or  if  he  sometimes  gave  way  to  his  natural  hu- 
mour towards  ^uch  persons,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  make  him 
soon  desist.  But  this  Monarch  never  failed  mercilessly  to  deal  out  his 
sarcasms  to  tho^  whom  he  perceived  to  be  liars  to  their  own  con* 
sciences. 

The  following  anecdote  oq  th^  sqbjedl  of  religion,  was  to)d  to  onr 
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AeaJemieitn  by  Prince  William  of  Brunswick.  It  it  interestiag : 
fpf  there  are  few  men  of  sense,  we  imagine,  who  have  doc  woo* 
dnvd,  as  well  as  this  intelligent  Prince,  at  the  King  of  Prussia's  open 
profiession  of  irreligion* 

'  *<  The  King  hud  taken  Prince  William  With  him  on  an  expeditioDi  for/ 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  his  troops  in  Fomeranta  and  in  Prussia  :  in  thfc 
eoorse  of  the  journey ,  during  which  they  travelled  at  the  rate  of  fifty  leagoes 
per  day,  religion  in  its  turn  was  the  suhjeA  of  their  conversation.  The 
young  Prince,  after  listening  a  considerable  time  to  his  uncle,  at  length 
said,  *  Will  your  Majesty  permit  me  to  mention  an  idea  that  occupies  my 
iBind,  and  gre^y  astonishes  me  ?' — *  WelU  what  is  this  idea  ?  Let  me 
hear  it.* — *  Sire,  I  am  not  much  surprised  that  many  philosophers  de« 
dare  themselves  unbelievers  in  religion  :  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  So. 
▼ereigns  could  possibfy  hold  the  saoie  language.' — *  And  who,  Sir,  is  to 
hinder  them  ?' — *  Their  own  interests,  Sire  :  for  is  not  religion  one  of 
the  supports  of  their  authority  f* — <  My  friend,  I  for  my  part  find  order 
and  the  laws  sufficient.  And  have  I  not,  in  addition,  the  interests  of 
ny  citiaens,  their  habits,  education,  and  want  of  power?' — ^  Bot  what 
can  be  more  desirable  for  kines  than  a  religion  that  represents  them  as 
the  ima^  of  God,  and  which  enjoins  the  peop^  a  blind  obedience  to 
their  will?' — 'My  friend,  this  blind  obedience  is  acceptable  ocdy  to 
tyrants :  true  Monarchs  require  none  but  a  rational  and  welLmotiVed 
cdiedience.  Besides,  the  priests  represent  us  as  the  depositaries  of  the 
divine  power,  while  they  take  care  to  style  themselves  its  interpreters, 
and  the  mboth  by  which  it  speaks :  in  this  manner  they  subjedl  us  to 
their  will,  and  place  us  at  their  feet.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  then,  if  I 
am  the  head  of  the  nation,  I  cannot  be  the  head  of  the  priests ;  I  theiefoie 
lejeA  the  blind  obedience  they  preach  to  the  pe<^le,  only  that  they  them, 
•dves  n\ay  afterward  require  the  same  of  their  king/ — '  Nevertheless, 
Sire,  there  are*  among  mankind  villains  perverted  in  their  natoie  and 
hardened  in  their  crimes  ;  against  this  class  of  men,  religion  cannot  hut  he 
die  Aiost  salutary  rasoorce  :  the  fear  of  the  punishments  of  a  fbtuie  life 
fireqoently  produoe  the  best  efl«As  on  even  the  most  corrupt.'-^'  Oh>  I 
iMve  the  gallows  for  such  scoundrels  as  these,  and  that  if  sufficient.' — '  What 
if  these  scoondieb  are  hypochondriacs,  /wbo,  yielding  to  their  despair, 
abandon  themselves  to  sentiments  of  hatred  and  of  vengeance,  and  esteem 
^le  as  nothing  ?^-^*  My  good  fellow,  you'  are  then  ignorant  that  for  suck 
men  as  you  describe  I  have  a  mad-house.  Depend  upon  it,  countries 
have  been  admirably  governed  in  times  when  your  religion  had  no  exis. 
fence.'  " 

We  shall  now  extra^,  for  the  entenainment  of  our  readers,  a  passage 
which  exhibits  a  very  striking  instance  of  that  subcilcy  and  penetration 
which  is,  not  without  reason,  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Italians.  It 
will  be  the  qnore  acceptable,  that  it  developes  the  |;reatest  weakness  per* 
kii^  10  the  charasSiet  of  Frederic. 

The  habit  of  seeing  Professor  Thiebault,  our  author,  the  certainty 
the  king  had  act}uircd  of  his  zeal  and  discretion,  all  concurred  to  make 
him  desiruus  oi  securing  him  near  his  person,  where  he  might  be 
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iffiiony  employed  10  revmng  and  cornccing  his  niimeroiM  fvoinc* 
dons. 

<<  This  design  he  even  mentioned  to  the  penons  afouad  him  y  and  far- 
tnnatelj  for  we,*^  says  Thiebault^  '<  b/  this  rtif  meant  defeated  Ua 
projeA ;  for  the  news  was  no  sooner  circalated  ainoqg  the  penoni  wh^ 
from  various  motives,  became  jealous  of  the  implied  distinAion,  than 
they  ■nanimoQsly  agrwd,  ist,  that  my  vocation  at  Potsdam  would  be 
injurious  to  all  of  them ;  and,  secondly^  that  efiedual  means  aluMild  ba 
concerted  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  renounce  his  intention.  But  in  what 
were  these  means  to  consist  f  The  mistrustful  chara^r  of  Frederic ;  the 
extreme  subtilty  of  his  mind ;  his  invariable  habit  of  weighing  ever/. 
thing ;  the  kind  of  indocility  he  indulged  in  himself,  of  opposing  the  de. 
sires  he  discovered  in  the  minds  of  others ;  all  conspired  to  multiply  ob. 
shades,  and  even  dangers.  'Frederic  was  so  difficult  to  be  managed  i  Theie 
was  so  much  risk  in  the  enterpriase !  The  parties  would  in  all  probability 
have  proceeded  no  farther  than  gratuitously  to  lament  their  misfortune,  if 
-the  genius  of  two  discordant  charaders,  uniting  into  one,  had  not  step, 
pcd  in  to  their  assistance ;  the  genius  of  presbycerial  intrigue,  aiKi  the 
genius  of  Italian  intrigue.     The  Abbe  fiastiani  was  the  person  who  saveit 

them .«'  We  should  always,'  said  he^  *  study  how  to  take  a  matt 

by  his  weak  side ;   without  this  we  cannot  reasonably  flatter  ourseivcr 
with  complete  success  :    I,  on  my  part,  have  studied  the  charaAer  of  the 
king  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and,  depend  on  it,  I  know  him  wcil* 
You  will  not  only  fail,  but  will  do  yourselves  an  irreparable  injury^  if 
you  suffer  him  to  discover  your  intentions ;  should  he  even  susped  them, 
all  is  certainly  lost.     Let  us  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle,  that 
our  part  is  to  wait ;  to  be  silent  and  submissive  till  we  see  our  way  to 
safely  that  the  king,  Argus-eyed  as  he  is,  shall  be  himself  deceirecL 
But  what  is  the  method  to  be  adopted  ?  The  following,  gentlemen,  is  the 
one  I  have  imagined.     I  have  already  assured  you  that  I  am  well  ac« 
qiiainted  with  the  charader  of  the  king  :  I  have  next  to  inform  ytni  of 
bU  most  prevailing  fault ;  a  fault  he  never  resists  but  in  aHlairs  of  the  lata 
importance,  and  by  means  of  which  he  is  often  led  to  certain  purposes 
without  his  being  sensible  of,  or  even  suspeding,  the  fed.     It  is  his 
aversion  to  being  anticipated  in  the  thought  he  conceives  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  concei^xs  an  intention  of  doing  any  thing,  and  the  public  foresee  that 
be  will  do  that  thing,  and  pass  an  opinion  upon  its  merits,  and  particularly 
if  that  opinion  be  favourable,  he  will  be  sure,  at  least  on  6cdinary  occasions^ 
not  to  do  it  at  all.   He  fancies  that  the  public  desire  to  prescribe  his  aAians, 
and  from  that  moment  his  whole  concern  is  to  baffle  their  intentions.     Let 
us  therefore  appear  passive  and  indifl^rent  as  to  what  regards  this  jpfofcs^^ 
aor  ;  this  is  the  surest  way  to  lull  the  mistrust  of  the  kin^  to  perted  te» 
srarity.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  we  put  foot  in  Berlin,  not« 
moment  shoukl  be  lost  before  each  should  repair  to  the  friaods  hecanmott 
tely  on,  and  state  to  them,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  or  at  least  under  tbeit 
^promise  of  not  naming  us,  the  intelligence  in  question,  wbiah  thonld  bt 
'xepietented  as  certain,  while  we  conceal  from  them  that  it  caiAes  us  either  . 
pain  or  pleasure.     What  will  be  the  result  ?  Theiesult  will  be,  that  the 
fKXtday>  or  the  day  following  at  the  latest,  when  die  king  shall  inquiae 
of ,us. what  mws  there  is  in  Berlin,  we  shall  reply  that  we  aim  much  sur. 
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ptised  to  find  the  intentions  of  .his  majesty -ft^Aing  this  professor  s6  ge^ 
neraliy  luiown,  but  that  In  fa^  nothing  else  is  talked  of.  If  he  xirishes 
for  a  farther  explanation^  which  will  infallibly  happen,  we  shall  add,  that 
every  one  is  of  opinion  that  his  majesty  could  not  have  made  a  more  ju. 
dicious  choice,  since  he  appeared  to  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  lite, 
lary  talents  of  that,  academician 4" 

The  stratagem  succeet|pdl     The  Kiftg,^ previous  to  Im  departure  for 
Potzdanit  said  to  Thiebault,    * 

'*  I  had  nearly  determined  on  taking  yOu  with  me,  and  fixing  yon  near 
my  "person  at  Potzda'm,  where  you  would  be  extremely  useful  to  me,  ai 
we  could  revise  together  my  numerous  Writings,  and  you  could  l^ve 
assisted  me  in  putting  them  in  the  order  and  condition  in  which  I  wish 
them  to  be.  I  h^^'e  no  one  there  who  can  be  your  subsitute  in  this  respe^ 
Besides,  your  frankness,  application,  and  methodical  manner  of  proceeding 
particularly  suit  my  temper.  But,  after  mature  refledlion,  I  am  aware  that 
at  Poizdam  you  would  be  useful  to  myself  only  :  while  in  remaining  here. 
It  is  the  public  to  whom  you  are  serviceable*  1  felt  the  injustice  of  tak- 
ing you  from  such  a  post,  and  that  it  was.  my  duty  to  sacrifice  my  own 
gratification  to  the  public  good.  I  therefore  leave  you  here,  but  witii 
great  regret ;  and  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  with  my  writings." 

Ill  his  private  and  domestic  life  and  economy,  and  the  distributioa 
of  his  time,  Frederic  was  a  perfeS  model  of  regularity. 

•*  At  t\<'elYe  o'clock  precisely  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  such  guests  as 
he  had  invited  at  ten.  These  consisted,  according  to  circumstances,  of 
litcrairy  men,  courtiers,  generals,  and  such  of  the  princes  of  fironswick^  as 
happened  to  be  at  Potzdam. 

*<  The  breakfasts  he  gave  were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  chooo 
late  or  fruits ;  his  dinners  were  extremely  well  served,  for  Frederic  was  no 
less  an  epicure  than  a  great  sleeper.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  consi^ 
dered,  that  this  meal  was  also  his^  principal  recreation  from  business  ;  ac. 
cordingly  he  always  appeared  cheerful  at  table,  and  talked  incessantly. 
When  he  did  not  intend  to  walk  in  the  evening,  he  prolonged  this  repast 
till  nea^  three  o'clock  ;  but  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  he  wished  to 
walk>  or  he  had  some  study  or  ojther  occupation  in  view,  he  confined  it  to 
one  hour.  During  the  dessert,  the  steward  of  the  kitchen  laid  before  him 
a  book  of  tables  and  a  pencil,  and  the  king  wrote  in  it  all  the  articles  ha 
chose  for  the  dinner  of  the  following  day."  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
all  sorts  of  pies,  of  foreign  cheeses  in  high  esteem,  and  sent  for  them  from 
tha  most  distant  countries  of  £urope.  He  liked  all  his  dishes  highly 
seasoned  with  spices,  even  his  soups.  His  ordinary  beverage  was  French 
wines,  which  he  preferred  to  all  others.  He  sometimes  drank  nothing  bat 
champaign  mixed  with  water  for  a  long  'time  together,  affirming  that  no. 
thing  was  so  wholesome  and>agrceable.  He  had  twelve  cooks,  consisting 
of  Germans,.  French,  Italians, -English,  and  Russians,  who  had  large  sala. 
f  ies.  They  all  found  constant  employment ;  each  kept  to  his  separate  de. 
partmenc ;  and  each  Jinew  his  task.  The  cooks  were  under  the  .simerin^ 
tendance  of  two  stewatds  of  the  kitchen,  who  also  were  well  skilled  in  the 
culinary  art,'* 
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*^  At  first  Fiedmc'pftid  his  ttewiuxU  of  the  kitchen  a  rix-dojlar  for 
^vcfcy  4kb,  which  hejafterwnrd^  teduced-  to  lialf  a  rix^doUar.     This  me*    ' 
thod  W  defcajring  the  expencet  ^f  his  cable  enabled  him  to  dispense  with    . 
die  inftittfe  details  of  the  expence.  of  bouse-keeping.     The  cooks  were  for- 
m^h9A\%f9ii\9  iinc  with  as  inueh;  wood  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  coo- 
Mul^f ;  s6condly»  with  a  large  dOpply  of  the  best  butter,  which  arrived  at 
Sjtated  dmes  from  the  dairy.. in  Uollandi  established  by  William  I.  011  thi; 
^ftweit'  aod  whkh  wa^  more  ^han  four  square  leagues  of  excellent  pasxu. 
f  age  I' /thifdly'^  a  similar  advantage  ^as  to  all  sorts  of  game,  the  tenants  . 
ja^u  ibe  foyal  <:statefi.  having  .cou traced  in  tjieir  leases  for  sending  a  cer. 
<aiQ  quantity  of  those  articles  to'  ^  royal  kitchen  per  week,  which  wa^ 
^gulaily  conveyed  by  spme  public  vehicle,  at  their  exp^^ncc.    The  stewards  ' 
^iiadoQt  to  .purchase  ^y  article  of  food,  besides  butchers',  meat,  andcom^ 
jaoi)*sor|s  of  £sh,  which  Ia  that  country  are  extremely  cheap,  with  vege. 
J^blesy  and  suodries  for  culinary  uses.     All  ex<traordinary  or  foreign  sup. 
^If^,  together  with  wines,  liquors,  teas,  cofice,  chocolate,  sugars,  confec 
^lionarks^  ..aiKl  articles  for  the  dessert,  being  exclusively  paid  for  by  the 
kii^.  '.Nothing  can  be  more  false  than    the  accounts  circulated^    that 
•]Rscderic  paid  the  ejf|)ence&of  hi^  table  at.  so  much  per  head.     I  his  in 
fC^lify^was  never  the  ca^c." 

*t\\t  economy  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  does  not  appear  ever 
to'hj^ve  descended  to  meanness  or  parsimony,  was  one  of  the  greatest, 
piuhapi  the  greatest  nerve  of  his  power  and  consequence. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  welJ  kntnvn  history  of  FreJcrlc'g 
behaviour  to  oup  of  his  pages.  Tliiebault  relates  one  of  a  similar 
Linci,  w^ich  happened  soine  time  after. 

A  young  liussar,  whose  father,  an  old  soldier  of  seventy  ycars^  wa$ 
pcbC^Qcuced  hy  the  geoeral  of  (he  hussars,  liecause  he  constantly. re-  - 
•iascd  to  leave  his  company,  even  at  that  age,  was  torn  from  him  by  ^ 
chuegoueral  in  revenge,  and  $ent,  with  the  king'.^  consent,  to  the  regi- 
miiciit  of  gtards,  being  too  tail,  \\c  said,  for  a  hussar.  Though  this  re- 
^m^ent  was  one  of  tlie  finest  in  the  kingdom,  it  wa^  chat  of  which 
«very*  soldier  had  the  greatest  dread,  as  being  always  under  the  eye  of 
jche  king,  it  was  subjeft  to  ^  stricter  discipline  .  ihaii  any  other  ne- 
gimcnt.  When  the  Soulier  arriveti  the  king  wished  to  sec  hiro.  He 
asked  him  how  lie  liked  his  new  dress.  The  young  man  replied 
that  he  should  alvvays  be  pleaded  with  any  sort  of  unifoim,  ifhehad 
bur  the  Imppines  to  pkMse  his  sovereign  .by  doing  his  duty  well. 
**  V<!ry  well," 'said  Frederic,  "keep  these  cloihes,  do  your  duty, 
and  I.  w7U  take  care  of  the  rtst.  Your  comrades  will  tell  you  what 
you  have  10  do.  But,  my  good  fellow,  you  nn^st  l>c  exa(5l  to  a  minute 
jn  your  department;  andto.ihisendyou  must  he  furnished  with  a  good 
watcli,  &c.  He  was  furnished  with  money  for  the  watch  and  every 
pthcr^jie^essary  article^  and  tox  subsistence  promised  ten  crowns  per 
month.  . 

''.'The  first  thought  of  the  young  soldier  in  the  midst  of  his  joy  was 
i^IreQcd  to  his .  parents. — M  have  such  abundance  of  money,*  said  he, 
*'iiid  my  Cither   and   mother  "^  are  in  the  greatest -necessity  !     U   there  no 
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nesns  of  sefiding  then  the  forty  crowm  giyai  vefiir  the  intch»  and  of 
liorrowing  that  stmi  of  my  feUow.iokliers|  on  conditkm  of  repoyii^  tkai 
at  the  nte  of  five  crowns  per  month  ?    What  remaiM  mil  be  qmie  CDCM^h 
^  ibr  necessaries/    He  could  not  resist  this  idea,  and  accocdsncif  he  bor. 
TOwed  thd  forty  crowns  among  several  of  his  fellow-soldiers :  flepfocwoi 
the  watch^  and  relieved  his  parents ;  but  he  was  yet  ignorant  that  kiiwt 
^^now  every  thing,  and  that  the  first  law  imposed  by  Frederic  on  those  n^ 
rerved  him  was,  to  disclose  to  him  whatever  fa^  they  became  aoqMioied 
^ith.    The  next  day  he  sent  for  his  nrw  dependent,  and  said  to  him  :  '  I 
gave  you  money  to  buy  a  watch,  and  you  sent  it  to  your  pareota.     Too 
■supposed  you  were  doing  a  noMe  adlion,  without  being  conscious  that  It 
%as  a  breach  of  your  fidelity  to  me.     It  is  right  and  meritorious  to  aasist 
one's  relations  when  they  are  indigent,  and  particularly  when  they  wtt  hu 
trmor  old ;  to  do  so  is  a  most  sacred  duty  :  but  at  the  saoK  tiiue,  we 
vhould  appropriate  to  such  a  purpose  only  what  is  our  own.     In  icnliqg 
the  money  I  gave  you,  you  disposed  irf  what  did  not  belof^'to  yoo.    Thit 
money  was  not  yours,  since  I  gave  it  you  onlyon  conmtion  that  you 
should  use  it  as  I  direAed.     It  was  no  more  than  a  deposit  in  yourhanda, 
juid  you  have  violated  the  law  imposed  on  persons  who  receive  a  trust.  For 
this  time,  however,  I  pardon  you,  because  your  fault  has  arisen  out  of  a 
tentiment  both  respedabk  and  pure ;  out  of  a  kind  feeling,  and  without 
once  refleding  on  the  natuit  of  the  case,  as  I  have  now  explained  it  to  yon. 
The  borrowing  the  forty  crowns  was  an  aggravation  ofyoor  first  nit ; 
Ibr  we  should  never  borrow,  but  under  circumstances  of  great  necesdcyy 
what  we  are  not  sure  we  shall  be  able  to  repay.    For  exam^,  how  would 
this  di^t  be  paid  to  your  comrades  if  you  were  to  die,  or  if  I  were  to  dis. 
miss  you  ?  On  this  occasion  I  will  enable  you  to  discharge  your  debtj  bat 
recoUeA  I  absolutely  forbid  your  contraAing  any  other.' 

^<  When  the  general  of  the  hussars  heard  of  the  young  man's  ^ood  fotnautf 
he  had  the  meanness,  the  baseness,  to  go  and  congratulate  hu  jpuicnts.<-« 
<  It  was  I,'  said  he,  '  who  procured  him  this  aituation,  by  speakinf  In  hia 
favour  to  the  king,  and  I  am  truly  happy  at  his  suocess.  I  waa  quite 
sure  he  would  do  well  at  Potzdam.'  The  general  was  under  appsehensiona 
that  the  young  soldier  might  do  him  some  injury,  by  informing  the  khf 
4>f  the  persecutions  his  father  had  undergone.  This  is  a  true  ptduie  of 
men  of  a  haughty  and  despotic  charaAer !  Base  and  grovelling,  diadainfiil 
and  capricious,  as  circumsunces  render  necessary. 

**  It  was  not  long  before  Frederic  felt  the  most  beneficial 
of  the  kindness  he  had  bestowed  on  this  man.  He  was  attacked  by'a 
lent  fit  of  the  gout :  his  physician  was  sent  fi3r>  who  found  him  in  a  xa^  _ 
fever,  with  his  skin  extremely  dry.  The  physician's  first  objcft  was  to 
bring  on  a  perspiration,  and  accordingly  he  ordered  him  a  potion  fi>r  that 
purpose  ;  but  Frederic  was  possessed  of,  shall  I  say,  the  weakness  or  the 
mania  of  so  many  great  commanders,  who,  like  Mithridates,  iaagiae 
themselves  excellent  physicians :  he  insisted  on  knowing  the  ingredients  of 
the  potion,  and  immediately  after  declared  he  woold  not  take  it;  fat  seat 
dismissed  the  physician,  telling  him  he  was  an  ass.  The  pfayaidas  in. 
fonned  the  attendants  in  tlse  antichamber,  that  the  king's  malady  was  of 
the  most  serious  nature,  that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  tp  brinff 
on  a  perspiration,  but  that  he  would  take  no  npdlcine  that  woola 
he  likely  to  produce  that  efiea ;  that  he  had  eten  said  the  mott  ifiont. 
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ing  things  to  him ;  that  as  a  physician^  anxious  to  do  his  duty,  and  pre. 
serve)  if  possibkj  the  life  of  so  great  a  king,  he  would  leave  the  neoes^ 
sary  prescriptioni  and  it  would  afterward  be  their  part  to  prevail  on  the 
King  to  take  it.  He  assured  them  that  this  was  of  the  last  importance^ 
as  nothing  less  than  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  was  at  stake.  H&  added, 
that  should  he  swallow  the  potion,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to '  keep  every  pare  of  his  body  well  covered,  and  that  some  addition 
should  be  made  to  his  bed-clothes  till  he  should  have  perspired  plen« 
tifully.  The  -  attendants,  after  much  deliberation,  decided  "that  the 
jroung  hussar  was  the  fittest  person  to  be  employed  on  this  occasion, 
and  he  was  accordingly  appointed  to  watch  by  the  King  the  same 
night;  a  charge. he  accepted  not  without  apprehension,  but  without  re« 
piignance,  and  even  with  considerable  zeal.  The  potion  was  brought 
about  ten  o'clock  :  the  hussar  entered  the  King's  apartment  with  it  in 
his  hand.  ^'  What  have  you  there?'  said  the  King.  ^I  have  a  potion. 
Sire,  which  the  physician  declares  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  your  re- 
covery.'— ^  I  will  not  take  it :  throw  it  into  the  fire.f — *  But,  Sire,  it  is 
«o  necessary.' — *  I  will  not  take  it.' — *  Sire,  the  physician  ordered  us  to 
present  it  to  you.' — *  The  physician  is  an  ass  :  I  tell  you  I  will  not  take 
it.' — '  Alas .'  Sire,  he  assured  us  that  the  necessary  perspiration  could  not 
be  produced  without  it.' — '  He  knows  not  what  he  says  :  throw  it  into 
the  fire,  and  let  me  be  quiet.' — It  is  our  duty,  Sire,  to  conjure  your  ma- 
jesty to  take  it.' — *  My  good  fellow,  your  importunity  is  useless;  with- 
draw, and  let  me'be  quiet.' — *  Ah  I  Sire,  what  shall  we  do  ?  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  you  should  take  this  potion^  was  it  not  ordered 
by  a  physician  who  feels  a  personal  attachment  towards  your  majesty.  ?' 
•.You  tire  my  patience ;  pray  leave  me.' — '  Sire,  he  assured  us  your  pre- 
servation depended  on  your  compliance.' — '  He  is  an  ass  :  I  command 
yoo  to  withdraw,  and  le|  me  be  tranquil.' — *  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  sup- 
plicate your  majesty  to  take  a  potion  which  can  efieA  your  recovery  \* 
The  King  was  at  length  quite  angry :  he  swore,  threatened,  com- 
manded, and  sent  ev^ry  one  to  the  devil.  The  young  man,  still  with  the 
potion  in  his  hand,  begged,  conjured,  entreated,  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  wept ;  in  short,  he  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  desist. — 
The  contest  lasted  till  midnight ;  when  the  King,  absolutely  exhausted, 
determined  to  take  the  potion,  that  he  might  get  rid  of  his  importuni- 
ties, and  obtain  some  sleep.  A  short  time  after,  a  new  struggle  arose  ; 
the  medicine,  al  it  began  to  operate,  threw  the  King  into  so  violent  a 
heat  as  to  render  him  absolutely  restless  and  rcfra(itory.  The  King 
wanted  to  tincover  himself;  the  hussar  would  not  allow  of  it :  the  King 
threw  off  a  counterpane  ;  the  hussar  put  it  on  again  :  if  the  King  put 
but  an  arm  outside  the  bed-clothes,  the  hussar  instantly  covered  it  as 
well  as  he  could;  constantly  entreating,  soliciting  pardon,  and  bending 
over  the  {ittient,  \vho  threatened,  swore,  and  disputed  in  vain.  This 
new  ttrtiggie  lasted  till  near  three  in  the  morning,  when  the  perspiration 
made  its  appearanee.  Feeling  his  uneasiness  diminish,  the  King  by  de- 
grees became  cahner,  and  do  less  sensible  that  both  the  physician  and  the 
hussar  weiein  tho  right.  He  said  to  the  latter,  '  My  good  fellow,  I  do 
91  Want  yoa  any  longet ;  the  perspiration  is  come,  and  I  am  no  longer 
oppressed  wf  tlK  violent  burning  I  complained  of :  I  promise  you  not  to  ' 
oncover  myself  any  more ;  you  tnay  take  my  word ;  go,  therefore,  and 
uke  some  repose,  which  you  must  stand  much  in  need  t>f«'  The  hussar 
4PrB«9lJS^  to^  XXXIX*  /  K  k  made 
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made  at  if  he  obeyed^  but  retired  to  a  comer  i^  tbe  room,  whtm, 
without  being  perceiyed,  he  continued  to  watch  the  King  till  he  fidl 
fast  asleep.  By  daylieht  his  majesty  found  himself  much  better; 
when  he  dressed  himselfy  and  sending  for  the  hussar,  he  said  to  him: 
«  You  are  an  excellent  lad  ;  you  do  your  duty  faithfully  ;  you  have  scrrcd 
me  on  this  occasion  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  I  am  much  satisfied  with 
you.  Here  arc  fifty  ducats  ;  you  may  send  them  to  your  parents,  if  yoo 
like  it." 

Among  thc'most  amusing  articles  in  ihc^e  volumes,  is  the  account  of 
William  I.  the  father  of  Frederic  II.  He  was  a  very  coarse  but  de- 
cided and  vigorous  character.  cHis  greatest  cnjoymenc  or  luxury  was, 
smoking  tobacco  and  drinking  ale  witli  his  favourites  in  his  smoking- 
room.  The  /umiture  of  the  smoking-room  consisted  of  a  long  fir 
table,  and  on  ea^h  side  of  it  a  long  b^nch  of  tlie  sam&  material.  At 
one  extremity  there  was  an  ^rm-chair  no  less  ordinary  ;  and  at  the 
other,  one  in  every  respefl  similar,  except  that  the  back  was  sur- 
mounted by  two  hare's  ears,  a  symbol  received  by  the  Germans  to 
express  the  frivolity  and  vvorthlessness  of  the  parties  among  whom 
they  were  found.  This  second  chair  was  thus  decorated,  because  it 
was-reserved  for  an  old  servant,  admitted  to  the  society  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  messages,  and  playing  the  bufFoon  for  their  amusement. 
In  this  place  it  was  tliat  William  learned  all  the  anecdotes  of  the 
day ;  that  he,  in  his  turn,  communicated  to  the  rest  what  matters 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  worthy  of  their  curiosity  ;  and  that  every 
oiie  used  his  ability  to  gain  him  to  the  interests  or  tjie  passions  of 
either  themselves  or  their  friends. 

The  condu£t  of  William  towards  his  wife  and  children  was  brutal 
in  the  highest  degree ;  nor  did  he  abstain,  in  the  government  of  his 
subjedls,  from  the  use  of  the  torture.  TTie  coarse  rudeness  of  Wil- 
liam's charadler  was  prevalent  in  every  thing  he  did  and  said.  If  he 
perceived  a  priest  with  a  well-powdered  wig  on  his  head,  he  was  sore 
to  say  the  most  affronting  things,  persuaded  he  must  be  a  Frenchman. 
If  he  saw  a  young  man  in  the  streets  on  a  day  of  labour,  he  had  him 
seized  and  entered  as  a  soldier  in  some  regiment.  The  moment  he 
made  his  appearance,  every  one  ran  to  conceal  themselves  as  fast  as 
they  could.  The  streets  through  which  he  passed  were  always  de- 
serted. If  he  fell  in  the  way  of  any  old  men  an4  women,  whom  he 
,  had  reason  to  suppose  unemployed,  he  never  failed  to  load  them  witir 
the  grossest  abuse,  or  even  to  strike  them  with  his  stick.  William 
was  extremely  food  of  exercising  himself  in  the  art .  pf  painting,  or 
rather  daubing.  He  exhibited  his  pictures  to  his  cqartters(  inviting 
them  to  declare  their  opinioh  of  them  :  but  as  he  wouldnot  have  en- 
dured the  most  trifling  criticism,  he  was  sure  to  reoeive  nothifig  but 
assurances  of  their  excellence.  «  Well,"  said  he,  one  day,  to  one  of 
these  flatterers,  who  lavished  the  most  extravagant  bneommms  on  one 
of  his  pictures,  "  for  how  much  do  you  imagine  it  cot^ld  be  sold;  if 
it  were  sent  into  the  market  ?"  "  For  a  hundred  ducais,  ^irc,  an* 
the  picture  would  be  at  last  gWca  away."    <<  Take  it,  thai,  I  will 

.    .      ,  self 
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«cll  It  you  for  fifty,  because  I  sec  you  are  9  good  judge,  and  I  am  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  you  a  service,"  The  poor  courtier,  coinv 
pelled  to  take  ihe  daubing  at  so  high  a  price,  took  good  carq  how  he 
commended  in  future. 

'  **  This  Monarch  sometimes  dined  at  the  houses  of  his  ^generals.  Onft 
day,  when  dining  at  Count  de  Grumbkow's,  since  that  time  Field-marshtl 
and  Governor  pf  Berlin,  he  happened  to  eat  of  some  hani>  wHich  hede« 
ciared  was  the  best  he  had  ever  eaten  ;  and  he  accordingly  desired  that  the  - 
cook  who  had  cured  it  should  instrud^  the  cooks  of  the  royal  kitchen  how 
to  produce  a  similar  article  at  his  table.  A  few  days  after,  the  steward 
of  the  kitchen  came  to  the  King  to  ask  him  for  sixteen  bottles  of  cham- 
paign. His  Majesty  did  not  go  in  person  to  the  cellar,  but  he  kept  the 
key,  as  well  as  an  exaft  account  of  his  wines  and  other  liquors.  He  in- 
quired, therefore,  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  so  many  bottles  of  cham- 
paign ?  He  was  informed  that  M.  de  Grumbkow's  cook  had  demanded 
them  to  soak  a  ham  in  the  wine,  which  in  due  ^time  he  would  hare  iht 
honour  to  serve  on  his  Majesty's  table.  The  King  sent  his  cook  about 
his  business,  and  said  to  his  General,  '  When  I  wish  to  eat  excellent  ham> 
I  will  dine  at  your  house ;  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  have  that  article 
prepared  after  the  manner  of  your  cook  :  I  keep  my  champaign  for  drink« 
ing." 

*'  William  accepted  the  invitations  of  even  the  lefast  considerable  of 
his  officers  to  be  one  of  the  guests  on  their  wedding-day  :  he  even  obliged 
the  Queen  to  do  the  same,  and  to  open  the  ball  with  the  bridegroom.  Ihe 
Queen,  on  her  part,  always  chose  to  dance  a  Polonese  dance  rather  than  a 
minuet,  which  she  thought  would  have  been  too  great  a  condescension  to 
a  simple  Lieutenant  of  the  guards.  But  the  Lieutenant,  somewhat  in* 
toxicated,  and.  extremely  rustic  in  his  nianners,  niade  the  Queen  run, 
jump,  and  turn  in  s»  rapid  and  violent  a  manner,  that  she  really  looked, 
said  the  Baron,  like  a  girl  from  a  village  inn.  The  King,  seated  in  his 
chair,  laughed  immoderately  on  seeing  her  petticoats  fly  up,  and  that  her' 
partner  left  them  no  time  to  resume  their  natural  place*  All  this  was  ad 
exhibition  admirably  suited  to  the  taste  of  William. '^ 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussiai  who  is  spoken  of  with  such  contempt^ 
as  all  the  world  knows,  by  Mirabcau,  appeared  to  our  academician 
(to  whom,  it  seems,  he  had  been  very  kind),  to  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  men  the  world  evei*  produced. 

The  third  part  of  this  work,  JFrederic  the  Great  and 
HIS  Court,  is  a  rich  field  of  entertainment :  "     ^ 

"  There  was  a  chamberlain  in  the  court  df  the  Queen-mother,  named 
M.  de  Morien,  who  was  a  man  of  so  circumscribed  an  understanding  as  to 
be  constantly  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  sphere  to  which  he  belonged : 
even  after  hia  death  some  traits  were  related  of  him  that  appeared  almost 
incredible;  such  as  his  being  unable  to  recalled  whether  at  the  siege  of 
auch  a  place  he  was  the  besieged  or  the  besieger,  and  whether  it  was  himi 
self  or  his  brother  who  was  killed  in  such  a  campaign.  To  this  M. 
Merien  it  was  that  the  Marquis  d*Arg6nS' lent  the  same  volume  seven  times 
oyer ;  and  who  beingasked  afterward  how  he  liked  the  work,  replied,  •  I 

K  k  2  think 
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think  it,  Sir,  an  admirable  produaion  ;  but  i^  I  might  speak  mj  opinio^ 
freely,  the  author  sometimes  repeats  the  same  things.'  The  £ngli!>n  Am- 
bassador requested  him  to  present  to  the  Queen- mother  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
then  on  his  travels  ;  and  added,  that  it  was  not  the  Earl  of  Essex  who 
had  been  beheaded  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  Accordingly  M.  de  Morien, 
M  the  usual  hour  of  presentations,  said  to  the  Queen,  *  Madame,  I  hare 
fhe  honour  to  present  to  your  Majesty  the  Earl  of  Essex,,  a  native  of 
England,  and  a  traveller ;  for  the  rest,  the  English  Ambassador  has  as- 
sured me,  chat  he  is  not  the  same  Earl  of  Essex  who  was  beheaded  under 
Queen  Elizabeth."  - 

The  King,  who  was  fond  of  jesting  with  Count  Schaffkotsch, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  scarcely  ever  failed  to  receive  from  him  excel- 
lent repartees.  **  In  your  quality  of  Knight  of  Malta,  my  dear 
Count,  yoii  wore  rountl  you  a  girdle  of  coniiuency,  icli  me  what 
you  have  done  with  it?*' — "  I  wore  it  out,  Sirie,  and  unfortunately  I 
coold  not  find  throughout  your  Majesty's  dominions  any  materials  for 
making  another."  The  Uaron  dc  Ppelniiz  was  in  the  court  the  re- 
source and  the  oracle  on  all  occasions  of  etiquette,  and  this  without 
having  t>biained  either  the  attachment,  esteem,  or  consideration  of 
Frederic,  who  treated  hPm  with  the  same  unrestrained  freedom  he 
used  with  every  one.  The  Count,  who  was  a  very  expensive  aian, 
was  originally  a  Catholic,  but,  from  prudential  considerations,  bad 
become  a  Protestant. 

*'  One  day  conversing  with  the  King  on  the  subjedl  of  his  poverty  and 
difficulties,  on  which  he  was  so&ietimes  particularly  eloquent,  '  I  would 
willingly  assist  yob,*  replied  the  King,  •  but  what  can  I  do?  You  know 
this  country  is  so  poor,  that  with  the  greatest  economy  only  can  I  pro- 
vide for  its  expenditure !  If  you  had  been  a  Catholic,  perhaps  I  could 
have  given  you  a  canon's  stall ;  I  have  occasionally  some  good  ones  at  my 
disposal,  and  you  may  suppose  I  would  rather  bestow  such  a  benefit  on 
jou  than.on  any  other,  but  you  are  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  un> 
fortunately  is  the  most  indigent  of  all  our  religions ;  it  ofiers  no  means  of 
my  being  useful  to  you  :  it  is  really  a  pity,  and  I  assure  you  I  any  sincerely 
fiorry  for  it.'  The  Baron  was  completely  deceived  by  the  seeming  kind- 
ness of  the  King,  and  concluded  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  renounce  the 
highest  state  of  pcr^dion,  and  return  to  something  that  might  prove 
more  useful  :  he  that  very  evening  made  his  abjuration ;  and  as  the  King 
•had  announced  that  be  had  at  the  moment  a  valuable  canonry  in  his  gift, 
he  considered  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  the  next  morning 
waited  on  the  King  to  inform  him  that,  agreeably  to  his  advice,  he  was 
again  become  a  Catholic,  and  that  he  trusted  so  great  a  Monarch  would 
not  fail  to  realize  the  hopes  he  had  raised  in  the  breast  of  a  long- tried 
servant  of  the  royal  family.  '  I  am  truly  grieved,'  replied  the  Kin^, 
'  for  I  bestowed  the  canopry  you  speak  of  this  very  morning !  This  is 
most  unfortunate  ;  but  how^was  I  to  suppose  you  would  again  have 
changed  your  religion?. What  can  I  now  do  to  recompense  you?  Ah!  I 
vecolle^l  I  have  the  nomination  of  a  rabbin  in  my  gift ;  if  you  will  make 
yourself  a  Jew  I  will  bestow  it  on  you.'  It  was  in  this  manner  the  Baron 
fk  Poefaxitz  became  a  Catholic  for  the  rest  of  iiis  life,'* 
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The  foibwing  theory  of  Frederic's  respeAing  the  degeneracy  and 
the  fall  o(  the  French  Nobility,  is  very  iniponam  : 

"  But,  Sir,  your  nobles  of  ancient  times,  who  were  proud  of  notr 
knowing  how  to  write,  were  ignorant  only  in  the  same  proportion  a&  their  , 
contemporaries— they  had  not  degenerated"^.  I  perceive,  with  pain,  you 
have  IK)  longer  any  nobility  in  France;  for,  what  is  nobility?  In  what 
does  it  consist  ?  Do  you  suppose  it  consists  in  a  line  of  descent  which  we 
often  find  defe^ive,  and  at  best  is  always  doubtful ;  or  in  parchments  that 
may  so  easily  be  forged  or  altered  ?  If  nobility  consisted' in  such  pitiful  con- 
■  siderations  as  these,  it  would  "be  unworthy  of  the  least  esteem  ;  the  nobility 
would  be  nothing  better  than  a  class  of  privileged  imposrors.  True  ^ 
nohility.  Sir,  has  a  charafter  whose  claims  upon  our  respeft  arc  widely 
difierent  in  their  nature ;  an  essential  charader,  allied  to  energy  and  ele- 
Tated  sentiments.  I  maintain,  then,  that  wherever  those  charaderistics 
do  not  exist,  there  is  no  nobility ;  and  this,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
opinion  I  am  inclined  to  entertain  of  that  of  France.  But  can  you  tell 
ine  why  it  is  that  your  nobility,  which  was  formerly  so  renowned,  has  so 
degenerated  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this,  and  I  wilh  submit  'to  your  consideration  that  which 
appears  to  me  if  not  the  only,  yet  the  most  powerful  cause  of  this  growl 
ing  eviU  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  what  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  Irench 
nobility  was  the  system  of  law.  In  fa^,  the  crush  produced  by  this  sys. 
tern  among  the  most  splendid  fortunes  of  France,  was  succeeded  by  the 
sudden  rise  of  families  till  then  unknown,  who  now  eclipsed  by  their  luxu^ 
rious  way  of  living,  and  in  course  of  time  by  their  credit,  the  families 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  pre-eminent  distin^ion.  By  degrees,  these 
upstarts  became  the  possessors  of  lands,  titles,  honours,  places.  The  no- 
bility, become  indigent  and  dispersed,  humbled  and  nearly  forgotten,  de- 
duced from  the  passing  scene  that  nothing  was  so  desirable  as  opulence  ; 
hence  they  ceaseid  to  attach  any  esteem  to  sentiments,  which  accordingly , 
were  no  longer  carried  to  account.  The  claims  of  sentiment  werebanered 
for  those  of  gold ;  every  thing  was  reduced  to  a  standard  of  exclusive 
venality.  Such,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  obligations  you  owe  to  the 
system  of  law  ;  and  such  is  the  chain  of  evidence  which  appear  to  ine  to 
justify  my  assertion,  that  you  have  no  longer  any  nobility  in  France." 

The  stoi  y  of  Baron  Trcnck,  which  our  author  had  from  his  own 
mouth,  and  the  dialogues  between  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and^ 
the  Savoyard  who  was  her  furniture-rubber,  by  means  of  which  ^ 
Baron  (wlio  had  been  imprisoned. on  account  of  a  connexion  wilh  a 
lady  of  the  royal  family) 9  was  liberated  from  a  dungeon  in  the  Castle 
of  Magdeburgh,  are  extremely  interesting  and  curious. 

On  the  subjedts  of  war,  government,  the  political  state  of  HCorope, 
or  even  history  in  general,  one  would  not  be  greatly  surprised  to  find 
such  a  man  as  Frederic  holding  himself  to  be  a  greater  adept  than  aa 
academician.  Bui  what  arc  we  to  think  of  the  King's  assuming  an 
air  of  superiority  pver  a  very  distinguished  professor  and  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  on  a  metaphysical  question  ?  In  a  conversation^' 
he  wished  to  know  if  it  appeared  to  our  author,  as  it  did  to  him,  that 
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^4l/'love  was  a  prineipl<s  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  the  basis  of  moni 
Sentiment,  and  create  in  us  all  the  private  and  social  vinues  ?— Thie- 
|>aulc  was  of  ;i  different  opinion,  and  gave  his  reasons — *'  I  could  noc,*' 
says  he,  "  prevail  •  on  the  King  to  change  his  opinion ;  yet  he  was 
alt^  least  not  offended  by  my  frank  dealing.  He  contented  himself 
'with  saying,  calmly;  ^  My  dear  Sir,  you  do  not  understand  such  sab* 
jc£ts  as  these." 

Besidc^s  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles- Lettres  at  fierlia*  there 
was  another  schooU  to  which  Frederic  gave  the  appellation  of  the 
Academy ;  but  which,  by  the  public,  has  always  been  called  tAe  Ctcnl 
and  AfiUtary  Academy  for  young  Gentlemen.  In  the  King's  instruc- 
tions relative  to  this  Academy,  one  sees,  as  is  justly  observed  by  our 
author,  the  "  whole  soul  and  opinions  of  Frederic.** 

'*  f*  The  intention  of  the  King  and  the  end  of  this  foundation,  is  so  to  form 
the  minds  of  young  gentlemen,  that  they  may  be  properly  qualified,  ac- 
eording  to  their  destination,  for  the  pursuit  of  either  the  military  voca- 
tion or  of  politics.  The  masters,  therefore,  shall  studiously  endeavour 
not  only  to  store  their  memories  with  uH'ful  knowledge,  but  above  all, 
to  create  in  thetn  a  certain  volubility  of  mind  which  shall  render  them 
capable  of  applying  themselves,  not  to  one  study  alone,  but  to  any  that 
may  be  found  expedient ;  in  particular,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  reason, 
and  the  forming  of  their  judgments.  To  this  end  it  is  consequentlj  ne- 
cessary that  the  masters  should  accustom  their  pupils  to  form  jost  and 
clear  ideas  of  things,  and  oh  no  occasion  remain  satisfied  with  such  as  are 
enly  vague  or  confused." 

After  instrudi  ^ns  relative  to  the  study  of  logic,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  poetry,  he  comes  to  history,  in  which  he  avoids  minute  details^ 
till  the  period  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  dnd  ending  with 
the  present  times,  \vhen  history  should  become  a  serious  study. 

^  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the, professor  teach  the  pupils  history  ;  ho 
mast  also  at  the  end  of  the  daily  lesson  employ  half  an  hour  interrogating 
them  on  the  point  of  history  they  have  been  treating  of,  by  which  means 
he  will  elicit  such  refledlions,  whether  moral,  philosophical,  or  political, 
as  have  been  passing  in  their  minds,  an  exercise  of  greater  use  to  them 
thaii  all  they  have  learned.  For  example,  on  the  different  superstitions  of 
nations  :  Do  you  believe  that  Curtiusy  in  leaping  into  the  gnlpb  that  ivas  formed 
at  Romty  nvas  the  cause  of  its  immediately  dosing  ?  You  are  sensible  no  such  tbimg 
bafpent  in  wr  times y  tvhieh  must  co»-xjince  you  that  this  story  is  a  mere  fahltof 
the  ancients.** 

Having  also  given  instrucllons  respe(3ing  courses  of  mathematics, 
methaphysics,  morals,  and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  of  what  is 
called  drok publtque^  he  says,  •*  The  preceptors  wilt  not  fail  to  impress 
on  the  minds  ot  tlieir  pupils,  that  this  droit  publiqucy  being  destitute 
of  any  a£lual  sandlion  for  enforcing  its  cbservancet  is  a  vain  phantom 

—  -  '  ■  - 

•  This  is  a  fault  in  the  translation.  It  should  liave  been  persuade— 
'fMLiOajenuades — Motivts  prevail, 
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that  sovereigns  do  not  fail  to  display  in  their  instrn^lions  and  mani- 
festoes, though  in  their  own  conduct  they  violate  hs  principles."  * 

Among  the  Kule$  of  Disciph'ne  laid  down  for  this  Academy,  we 
find  the  following : 

*'  The  pupils  shall  be  allowed  to  amnse  themselves,  in  the  summer 
months,  by  playing  at  foot.ball  or  tennis,  and  by  taking  walks ;  in  win- 
ter, by  asscmbliug  in  one  of  the  large  avenues  of  the  academy,  and  re- 
peating theatrical  proverbs,  or  passing  jokes  upon  each  other :  the  pre- 
ceptors shall  not  correft  them  for  any  artful  tricks  they  may  pra^ise  in 
gaiety  of  temper ;  they  shall  treat  with  seriousness  only  what  concerns 
the  heart,  vicious  propensities  of  .nny  kind,  immoderate  passions,  caprice, 
idleness,  and  other  faults  that  are  destrudlive  of  the  real  happiness  of 
youth ;  but  they  shall  take  especial  care  not  to  restrain  their  cheerfulness, 
their  Sallies,  or  any  indication  of  latent  genius.  The  pupils  shall  have  a 
dancing. master,  that  they  may  be  accustomed  to  a  certain  degree  of  exer- 
cise :  he  shall  attend  them  three  tin]es  a  week,  and  twice  a  week  they 
shall  be  condudled  to  Centener's  Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to 
ride," 

The  encouragement  of  sallies,  gaiety,  cheerfulness,  and  passing 
jokes  on  one  another,  may  be  said  to  be,  in  this  code  of  institution, 
truly  Frederician. 

This  is  the  best  account  that  has  yet  been  given  of  Frederic  II.  by 
any  other  writer  than  himself,  that  is,  his  own  voluminous  writings, 
and  his  own  aiSlions.  Thiebault,  in  his  selection  of  fads  andcircum* 
stances,  shews  just,  ingenious,  and  comprehensive  views.  In  his 
(discrimination  of  charafiers  he  is  penetrating  and  nice.  He  had  un- 
common opportunities  of  information  ;  his  diligence  is  evident,  and 
-we  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  as 
has  intervened  between  the  death  of  Frederic  and  the  publication  of  this  ^ 
book,  we  should  doubt  his  veracity.  Not  a  few  of  these  anecdotes  have 
been  published  before,  but  not  all  of  them  with  the  circumstantiality 
and  accuracy  of  these.  From  his  giving,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
sentiments  of  his  personages  in  their  own  words,  the  style  and  manner  \ 
of  Thiebault  is  lively  and  dramatic, 

In  one  or  two  instances  we  do  not  agree  in  opinion  with  this  writer, 
in  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  his  premises.  The  display  made  by 
William  I.  of  carts  and  waggons  filled  with  grain,  and  all  manner  of  * 
provision  for  man  and  beast,  around  the  canal  of  Potzdam,  which - 
he  contrasted  with  the  elegance  and  richness  of  the  carriages  in  the 
Boulevards  of  Pari%  this  Frenchman  calls  **  a  pitiful  farce."  It  was 
not  so.  It  pointed  to  the  great  art  by  which  a  state  is  rendered  popu- 
lous, happy  and  powerful.  The  great  fault  of  our  author  is,  that  he 
talks  a  great  deal  too  much  of  himself,  his  own  virtues,  his  own  feel- 
injgs,  and  his  own  notions.  There  is  also  in  his  language  a  great  deal 
pf^that  verbiage^  or  prolixity  of  di£lion,  which  is  justly  imputed  to 
French  writers  in  general.  The  translatipn,  though  in  some  instances 
tarnished  with  such  gallicisms,  as  vfitahly  for  particularly,  vol.  i.  p. 
I77«  >^  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  the  origii^l,  perspicuous  and  easy. 
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Elements  9f  Self-Knotuledge  :  intended  to  lead  Youth  into  an  early  ArqnatMU 
ance  nuith  the  Nature  of  Man^  by  an  Anatomirai  Sketch  of  the  Human 
frame  ;  ^  con  cue  Fiew  of  the  Mental  Facultiesy  and  an  Enquiry  int9 
the  genuine  Nature  of  the  Passions.  Compiled,  arranged,  and  partly 
Written  by  R.  C.  Dallas,   Esq. 

THOUGH  this  is  our  original  review  of  this  work,  il  necessarily,  in 
some  degree,  falls  under  the  head  of  Reviewers  Reviewed  :^  since  ihc 
author  prefaces  this  edition  with  a  remonstrance  against  the  Editors  of  the 
British  Critic  for  misrepresentatipn,  and  consequently  unfair  criticism. 
We  shall  lay  the  passages  which  are  the  subjed  of  complaint  before  oar 
readers. 

The  passage  censured  by  the  British  Critic,  in  the  first  edition,  whiclT 
is  reprinted  verbatim  in  this,  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  In  drawing  out  the  firsf  part,  I  was  a  little  alarmed  at  the  nomen^ 
cloture  of  Anatomy,  fearing  it  might  be  thought  not  adapted  to  the  ladies, 
to  whom  I  equally  wished  to  render  the  volume  acceptable :  but,  I  wafr 
encouraged,  on  recoUeding  the  scientific  terms  of  one  of  their  favoarite 
studies,  and  my  alarm  subsided,  when  reason  assured  me,  that  the  sanu 
swords  could  not  he  mere  difficult  in  one  science  than  in  another.  As  yoong 
ladies  nave  not  been  afraid  to  encounter  with  Cla*vicul<e,  Gldndtel^f 
Fauces,  Cuspidatumi  Ensiformis,  Deltoidesy  Medulla^  Wf.  in  their  stadjr 
of  vegetative  bodies,  they  may  boldly  venture  upon  the  study  of  their 
own  animated  ones,  for  they  will  only  meet  with  such  and  similar  terms." 

This  is  the  observation  of  the  Reviewer : 

"  *  The  Editor  had  his  doubts,'  he  says,  '  whether  his  work  was 
adapted  to  the  study  of  ladles  ;  but,  as  botanical  works,  founded  an  the 
sexual  system,  are  now  put  into  their  hands,  he  thought  this  might  be  aU 
lowed  to  accompany  them,  that  is,  as  some  inroad  had  been  made  on  fe^ 
male  delicacy,  ike  re  could  be  no  great  mischief,  he  supposes,  in  making  a 
further  attack  upon  it.*  " 

Mr.  Dallas  complains,  and  certainly  with  ju^ice,  of  an  insinuation 
that  there  was  an  avowal  of  some  species  of  indelicacy  in  his  work  which 
was  hot  fit  for  the  eye  of  female  delicacy,  which  could  not  have  been 
made  without  confessing  himself  obnoxious  to  a  charge,  of  which  in  reality 
he  is  not  guilty. 

But  having' said  this  in  vindication  of  the  decency  of  Mr.  Dallas j  we 
must  give  it  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  though  the  study  of  botany, 
divested  of  the  sexual,  terms  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  study  perfectly  congenial 
with  the  female  character,  the  study  of  anatomy,  oiider  any  modification 
whatever,  is  direftly  the  reverse. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  part^;  the  first  comprehends  an  Ana. 
tonfical  Display  of  the  Human  Frame ;  the  second,  a  Concise  View  of 
tthe  Mental  Faculties  ;  and  the  third,  An  Enquiry  into  the  genuine  Na- 
tpre  of  the  Passions.  Though  the  two  first  parts  are  by  no  means  desti. 
cute  of  interest  and  information,  yet  as  they  are  chiefly  abridgements 
gpd  arrangements  of  what  has  been  before  published  by  physical  and  me. 
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ttphysica]  writers^  we  shall  confine  our  quotations  and  our  observations 
to  the  third  pare,  where  the  author's  sentiments  are  more  peculiarly  hit 
own. 

Mr.  Dallas  gives  the  followirfg  defxnlrion  of  Envy  : 

**  Envy  1  judge  also  to  be  a  deviation  of  the  passion  of  emhithn.  It 
is  that  uneasy  emotion  which  is  felt  on  the  advantages,  be  they  what  ihey 
may,  that  are  in  possession  of  others.  The  genuine  nature  oi  ambition  it 
to  aim  at  the  attainment  of  excellence,  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty  and 
utility  ;  It  becomes  spurious  when  it  struggles,  comparatively,  through 
the  mere  desire  of  superiority  :  and  thus  we  see,  it  is  the  quality  of  great 
minds  to  love^and  to  praise  their  competitors  ;  while  sordid  spirits  hate  and 
defame  them.  From  the  eagerness  for  superiority,  first  engendered  ia 
the  spirit  of  Lucifer,  sprangnhis  diabolical  depravity  of  the  passion.  It 
Is  a  foul  and  disgraceful  disorder  of  the  soul  ;  let  it  be  detedled  and 
crushed.  ,  While  we  desire  and  pursue'  real  advantages,  we  only  obey  the 
▼oice  of  Nature  ;  but  the  moment  we  are  irritated  at  those  of  another} 
we  attend  no  longer  to  her  ;  we  i-esign  ourselves  to  envy/* 

With  this  we  perfeAly  agree.  In  persons  of  similar  pursuits,  and  si- 
milar habits,  envy*  in  generous  minds  will  produce  emulation,  and  ii\ 
mean  ones  detraction  ;  but  where  the  pursuits  and  habits  are  dl^Terent,  it 
frequently  produces  mutual  contempt,  by  which  the  inveteracy  of  the 
patsioft  is  considerably  weakened.  The  unsuccessful  soldier  does  not  envjr 
the  eloquent  pleader,  he  only  reverses  in  his  mind  the  words  of  Cjcero^" 
Cedent  arma  toga.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  painter  and  the  archi* 
teA,  the  poet  and  the  mathematician.  However  eminent  the  skill  of  the 
artist  may  be,  he  is  not  envied  by  one  of  inferior  skill  in  another  art, 
but  the  comparative  merit  of  the  art  is  depreciated.  •  There  is  a  story 
told  in  some  French  Writer,  of  three  advocates  going  to  one  of  Corneille's 
most  celebrated  tragedies.  They  joined  the  rest  of  the  audience  in  ap. 
plauding  the  piece,  but  when  it  was  over  they  agreed  among  themselves 
on  the  infinite  superiority  of  jurisprudence  to  the  drama,  and  each  went 
home  perfedly  satisfied  that  he  was  in  fad  a  much  greater  man  thaa 
Cprneille. 

With  the  following  remark  on  sporting,  however  unfashiotiable  it  fxuy" 
be  in  this  ageof  afiFe^cd  sensibility,  we  perfedly  agree. 

'*  Some  of  the  common  amusements  pf  life  appear  to  be  attended  with 
this  depravity,  though  in  truth  it  is  otherwise.  Hunting,  shooting,  and 
fishing,  to  a  nervous  habit  of  body,  and  to  a  scrupulous  delicacy  of  mind, 
teem  to  be  cruel  sports.  The  weakness  and  disproportion  of  the  animals 
pursued,  the  spilling  of  their  blood,  the  agonies  of  death,  and  the  de. 
privation  of  life,  take  the  shape  of  horrors  to  a  tender  heart :  but,  when 
inefleAion  assures  us  that  they  are  proper  food,  when  observation  has 
thown  the  means  of  obtaining  them  to  be  curious,  and  habit  has  rendered 
St  agreeable  ;  when  we  find  the  exercise  conducive  to  health,  and^arecon. 
tcious'that  we  are  not  ofiending  the  Creator,  the  idea  of  cruelty  vanishes, 
and  we  find  these  diversions  ponsoilant  to  reason  as  well  as  pleasing  to  our 
tensations." 

The  objedion  to  sporting,  as  to  its  cruelty,  must  arise  from  the  suffer. 
log  of  the  i^iimal  that  is  the  objeifl  of  it ;  or  the  encouragement  pf  a 
cruel  disposition  in  those  who  follow  it.  The  first  can  only  be  made  by 
those  who  chHse  to  adopt  a  Pythagorean  diet ;  and  as  for  the  second, 

though 
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though  the  tnan  who  ha$  never  experienced  the  pleasures  of  the  duct* 
may  consider  them  in  the  light  of  killing  our  meat  for  our  amosetnent; 
the  mind  of  the  sport5mai\is  so  occupied  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  par- 
suit,  or  the  dexterity  of  the  aim,  that  thp  animal  itself  is  no  part  of  his 
consideration.  We  live  in  fearful  times.  Strength  of  arm,  and  firmness 
of  mind,  are  necessary  to  preserve  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  That 
hunting  is  an  excellent  school  for  war,  is  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  writer* 
on  the  military  art  ;  and  as  for  the  Inhumanity  of  its  votaries,  many  a 
bold  hunter,  and  miiny  a  sure  shot  would  (even  if  pressed  by  hunger)  be 
as  unwilling  to  kill  a  barn  door  fowl  with  his  own  hands,  as  a  British 
leaman  or  soldier  would  be  to  lift  his  sword  against  an  unresisting  enemy. 

With  regard  to  the  passion  of  love,  Mr.  Dallas  seems  to  incline  a  little 
\6  that  metaph)^sical  system  which  was  so  much  in  fashion  about  two  cen- 
turies ago  J  and  verges  a  little  on  that  which  is  generally  called,  though 
we  do  not  exadlly  know  why,  Platonic  Love.     He  observes,  that 

"  With  respect  to  that  precipitate  kind  of' conquest  of  the  heart,  told 
et  in  novels,  called  falling  in  k^ve^  it  cannot  be  allowed  among  intelledual 
beings :  but,  if  ever  it  does  take  place,  it  must  be  the  effeft,  not  the 
cause,  of  madness ;  and  be  nearly  allied  to  that  kii^id  of  derangement 
which  a  beggar  betrays  who  falls  in  love  with  a  princess." 

Now,  as  that  species  of  sexual  love,  which  is  most  devoid  of  sensuality^ 
is  most  prevalent  over  young  minds,  we  think  falling  in  lo*ve  is  geEieraliy 
the  commecement  of  it. 

To  this  passage  we  give  our  warmes*t  approbation  : 

*'  Did  young  mothers  know  what  inexpressible  delight  there  is  in  suck* 
ling  their  children,  and  at  the  same  time  did  they  consider,  that  this  in^ 
fiintine  gratitude  is  the  substitution  which  nature  appoints  to  raise  filial 
ffiAion  to  a  par  with  parental  storgiy  few,  I  believe,  in  comparison  to 
the  present  number,  would  be  found  ready  to  resign  the  delight.  •  Thpy 
would  not  suffer  dissipation^  vanity,  or  the  ill. grounded  apprehension  of 
destroying  th.e  beauty  of  their  bosoms,  to  prevail  upon  them  to  naglcift 
80  sweet  a  task."  *  . 

But  this,  like  every  other  duty,  should  either  be  not  undertaken,  or 
ftridUy  fulfilled*  There  is  no  more  a  royal  road  to  the  moral  duties  of 
life,  than  there  is  to  the  mathematics.  If  a  woman 'of  rank  and  fortune 
will  not  do  that  for  her  infant  v/hich  she  would  discharge  a  servant  for 
pot  doing,,  she  would  do  better  to  have  that  done  properly  by  a  substitute, 
which  she  will  not  ^^ properly  herself;  and  of  the  many  women  in  easy 
circumstances  who  execute  the  delightful  office  themselves,  we  hardly  know 
an  instance  of  one  who  does  it  as  she  would  expedl  another  to  do  it  for 
her.  We  once  heard  a  lady,  who  prided  herself  on  being  a  good  nurse, 
say,  her  dear  little  infant  lyas  so  good*  that  it  never  cried  for  the  breast  it 
she  did  not  come  to  bed  till  two,  three,  or  four  in  the  mornings 

This  work,  on  the  whole,  possesses  great  merit.  The  language  in  ge« 
neral  is  corre^ ;  and,  what  is  a  much  higher  praise^  the  author  strongly 
throughout  the  whole  book  inculcates  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality. 

Speaking  of  an  observation  of  Mr.  Bu^ke,  that  real  suffering  is  more 
attfadive  than  fiditious ;  and  that  the  theatre  would  be  emptied  at  once^ 
if  the  audience  were  told  a  state  criminal  was  to  be  executed  in  an  ad. 
^  joining  square  ;   Mr.  D.  relates  this  circumstance  : 

\^  The  French  revoluti^  prodaced  in  London  a  remarkable  instance  ^ 
"  ,  .painful^ 
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painfiili  but  noble  feelings,  impressing  a  large  body  of  men,  which  does 
honour  to  the  British  chara^r.  In  the  year  17939  when  the  company  of 
Drury-lane  Theatre  were  performing  at  the  Qpera  House,  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  late  King  of  France  arrived  in  an, evening,  just  as  the  cur^ 
tain  was  going  to  be  drawn  up.  It  was  immediately  announced  from  the 
stage,  and  the  whole  audience,  feeling  the  shoclc  at  once,  rose  and  left 
the  theatre.  Here,  I  think,  we  have  an  example,  in  which  delight  could 
not  be  mingled.  Those  noble  hearts  withdrew,  not  to  behold  a  sight  in 
the  adjoining  square,  but  because  pleasure  was  incompatible  with  the 
reality  of  horror." 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  confirm  this  general  feeling  of  a  Brii 
tish  audience.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  that  night  at  one  of  the 
theatres,  but  as  he  does  not  recoiled^  which,  he  cannot  contradidl  the  fa^ 
The  theatre  at  which  he  was  present,  was  honoured  that  night  by  the 
royal  command.  .  The  fatal  event  was  announced  from  the  stage  as  a  rea. 
son  why  his  Majesty  would  not  come,  but  the  performance  went  oa  to  a 
crouded  hou;»e. 


Edinburgh  Review  ;  or  **  Hints  for  Forming  the  Charactei, 
op  A  Young  Princess." 

TO    THE    editor   OF    THB    AMTI-JACOBIN    REVIEW. 
SIR, 

1WAS  lately  induced  to  look  into  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers'  remarks 
on  **  Hints  towards  forming  the  Charafter  of  a  Young  Princess," 
from,  having  heard  it  observed  that  they  contained  a  direA  attack  upon 
repealed  religion.  That  it  can  stri^lv  be  called  a  dire&  attack,  I  shall  , 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine  ;  but  that  it  is  not,  on  that  acconnt,  les^ 
insidious  and  malevolent,  I  certainly  must  be^rmitted  to  think. 

The  usual  levity,  and,  not  unoften,  vulgarity  of  expression,  which  in 
their  sportive  moments  our  northern  critics  generally  indulge  in,  let  the 
subjcft  be  what  it  will,  somewhat  conspicuously  distinguish  the  writer  of 
the  article  alluded  to  :  for,  not  to  mention  his  sarcasm  on  *'  the  taste  of 
thosj?  \vho  may  prefer  the  harp  of  the  Jews  to  the  lyre  of  the  Greeks, ' 
and  who  would  pluck  the  laurel  from  the  brow  of  Homer  to  place  it  on 
the  head  of  good  King  David  ;"  his  affected  astonishment  that  ^<  Xeno. 
phon,  or  Caesar  should  be  compared  with  St;  Luke  ;"  and  hi^  very  signifi. 
cant  question,  whether  ''  the  history  of  the  Jews  be  a  mythologic 
history  ?"  I  would  simply  point  out  as  worthy  the  notice  of  every  serious 
reader,  a  very  appropriate  and  entertaining  allusion  to  *^  the  furies  of  % 
iEschylas  snoring  upon  the  stage,"  to  shew  how,  in  his  opinion,  the 
great  drama  of  human  life  might  have  been  better  conduced ;  and  a  still 
more  happy  and  ludicrous  pidlure  of  <<  real  furies,  pronidentiallj  let  loose 
>to  poke  their  firebrands  in  our  faces,"  well  worthy,  it  must  be  allowed,  of 
the  same  literary  pugilists,  who  have  elsewhere  descended  so  low,  in  the 
lists  of  critical  controversy,  as  to  calculate  the  odds  between  a  poet  and 
his  commentators  (a  fair  subjed^  for  ridicule,  I  readily  grant)  by  these 
'*  against  Oulley  or  the  Game  Chicken." — (Review  of  Todds*  Spenser^ 

Bu{ 
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Bot  levity/  or  vulgarity,  unless  as  part  of  the  system  which  the  Re^ 
Tiewer  has,  in  this^  instance,  adopted  for  more  effed^oally  promoting  bb 
end,  is  not  so  much  the  obje^  of  our  present  consideration  as  the  crafti. 
ness  of  his  insinuations,  and  the  mischievous  tendency  of  his  remarks,  where 
itve>i'el  religion  is  principally  concerned.  The  first  instance  of  which  may, 
1  think,  without  much  difficulty,  be  discovered  in  his  observation,  that. 
*'  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  make  a  child  understand  completely  how  Judea 
was  the  most  favourable  position  for  the  dissemination  of  a  new  religion, 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  finger  of  a  child  would  point,  at  least,  as 
leadily,  either  to  £gy pt,  the  native  soil  of  so  many  ancient  deities^  or 
to  Arabia,,  whence  Islamism  has  been  spread  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
«pon  one  side,  and  to  the  /oot  of  Mount  Atlas  on  the  other."     Now, 

.  I  perfcftly  agree  with  this  profound  and  ingenious  critic,  that  the  finger 
of  an  uninformed  child  is  jusi^  as  likely  to  point  to  one  as  the  other  ; 
and  it  is  the  express  purpose  of  that  instru^Hon,  which  he  would  repre- 
sent  »  so  difficult  to  be  conveyed,  >o  make  the  child  understand  why 
Judea  was  a  more  favourable  position  than  either  for  the  dissemination, 
■ot  merely  of  a  nefw  religion,  but  of  that  which  was  the  light  and  the 
truth  itself;  and  therefore  not  exa^y  fitted  for  the  native  soil  of  deities, 
proterbially  fahe  and  infamous ;  ^inoi  for  that  wide  and  unenlightened 
di»tri6l,  whence  Islamism  spread  itself  over  the  dreary  waste  of  ignorance 
ind  barbarism.  And  if  in  calling  Christianity  a  fteiv  religion,  the  Re- 
viewer peans  to  allow  it  no  intrinsic  claims  above  the  mythology  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  imposture  of  Mahomet,  we  then  enter  more  clearly 
tDto  his  views,  and  more  readily  discern  the  motives  by  which  he  is 
adloated.  ^ 

Motives,  however,  from  which  we  should  not  immediately  after  ex- 
peft  the  just  censure  which  is  passed  on^  an  opinion,  said  to  be  inculcated 
by  Hume,  *'  that  the  Reformation  was  .not  worth  contending  for,"  till 
we  observe  his  own  reasons  for  maintaining  the  contrary,  amongst  which, 
it  must  not  escape  observation,  that  there  is  not  one  in  which  religion  is 
the  least  concerned  ;  and  it  should  seem  that  the  great  and  only  merit  of 
the  Reformation  was,  that  it  contributed  to  remove  almost  every  vestige 
cf  st^perstition,  without  leaving  one  of  the  true  faith  to  supply  its  place. 
After  enumerating  the  several  moral  and  political  evils  which  it  unquc^ 
tionably^ abolished,  the  Reviewer  thus  stares  its  comparative  good  effe^s: 
•*  Instead  of  convents  we  now  build  manufaftories,"  not  very  generally, 

•  I  believe,  esteemed  seminaries  of  virtue  !  *•  Instead  of  the  images  of 
MtntS' we  display  the  contents  of  our  warehouses,"  where  almost  every 
•hing  is  to  be  found  but  that  which  will  alone  make  us  rich  unto  God  ; 
•*  and  instead  of  crowns  of  martyrdom,  we  hear  of  the  laurels  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  their  country's  glory  ;**  as  if  no  such  laurels  were 
ever  won,  nor  such  brave  defenders  of  their  country's  glory  ever  heard 
of  before  the  Reformation  ?  And  was  this,  indeed,  all  which  the  Scottish 
lefbrmers,  with  the  fiery  and  furious  John  Knox  at  their  head,  so  zealously 
con'tended  for  ?  Was  this  their  view  of  its  effcfts,  for  which  our  Cran. 
mers,  Latimers  and  Ridleys  themselves,  put  on  the  glorious ,  crown  of 
martyrdom  ? 

We  have  next  an  artful,  and  very  ingenious  apology,  for  the  well 
known  opinion  of  Porphyry  respefting  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  Daniel, 
Wh  which  1  woold  only  observe,  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  those, 

which 
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which  are  kindly  suj^gested  by  the  Reviewer,  were  really  the  motives 
^  for  that  celebrated  philosopher's  unbelief,  as  it  is  probable  that  the/ 
are  .the  argoments  on  which  the  Critic  is  prepared  to  justify  his  own;  to 
defend  th&  sneer  in  which  he  indulges  (notwithstanding  the  pleasure  he 
professes  t(5  feel,  '*  that  ail  these  stumbling  blocks  have, been  removed  "7, 
at  the  opinion  of  the  fair  authoress,  <<  that  no  modern  infidel  dares  to 
deny  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  did  exist,  before  the  events  which 
they  foretold ;"  without  perhaps  considering,  that  if  he  is  one  who 
nevertheless  does  deny  it,  after  the  authority  which  has  been  stamped  on 
these  prophecies  by  the  Son  of  God  himself,  he  can  have  no  such  excuse. 
.  as  Porphyry  migHt  have  availed  himself  of.  The  whole  of  this  discussioa 
is,  however,  much  more  ingenious  than  original;  and  h^  might  have 
saved  himself,  as  well  as  his  reader^,  some  trouble,  by  referring  at  once 
to  the  authors  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  his  arguments  *,  as  well  as  to 
the  passages  to  ;Mrhtch  he  alludes  in  Theodoret  and  Prosobius  ;  with  a 
view  to  depreciate  divine  revelation  in  ]^eneral ;  to  establish  the  asser* 
tion  (without  doubt  too  hastily  and  inconsiderately  made  by  others,  as 
well  as  our  Reviewer),,  that  the  prophecies  were  by  the  Jewish  Scribes 
often  interpolated,  and  by  others  absolutely  forged ;  and  to  maintain  his 
mischievous  insinuation,  <'  that  the  title  of  Prophet  was  given,  or  with* 
drawn,  as  best  suited  the  purposes  of  priestcraft." 

In  commenting  on  a  passage  in  the  1 2th  Chapter  of  the  Hints,  as  he 
chuses  to  understand  it,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  '^  in  the  Old  Testa, 
mcnt  alone,  during  those  ages,  was  maintained  that  great  truth  of  there 
being  one  only  li'vhtg  and  true  Gody  &c."  and  in  which,  by  the  exclusion^ 
in  his  own  paraphrase  of  the  word  true^  I  conceive  him  to  have  made 
the  authoress  say  just  what  she  did  not  mean  to  say ;  or  at  all  events  less 
than  her  argument  extends  to,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of 
his  otjun.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  pains  he  has  taken, 
and  the  learning  he  has  profusely  misapplied,  to  confound  the  *^  only  one 
living  and  true  God,"  the  Jehovah  revealed  by  himself  to  the  cbosea 
race,  and  most  unquestionably  taught  for  ages  in  the  Old  Testament 
alone,  with  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  as  acknowledged  in  the  arcane 
Theology  of  Egypt,  the  Supreme,  but -unknown  God  of  the  Athenians, 
of  Proclus,  and  EucUd,  of  Socrates,  and  Plato,  *'*  The  spirit  of  the 
universe,  which  pctvadeth  all  things,  a  principle  which  (says  Warburton) 
the  Greek  philosophy  easily  corrupted  into  what  is  now  called  sp!nozism+.'* 
But,  on  the  Reviewer's  countcr-assertion,  **  that  the  Jews  were,  ndecd, 
*  for  a  long  period,  the  only  people  of  antiquity  possessed  of  any  kind  of 
literature,  who  entertained  no  belief  of  a- future  state,"  I  would  ask 
how  long  he  considers  this  period  to  have  been  ?  Certainly  not  so  lon^ 
as  the  age  of  Solomon,  if  he  were  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes ;  hardly,  I 
think,  as  that  of  Saul ;   or,  what  was  his  opinion  of  the  spirit  of  Samuel? 


♦  This,  however,  does  not  seefn  to  be  always  thought  necessary  by 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  In  their  review  of  Davies's  Celtic  Researches, 
vol,  iv.  p.  392-3,  there  is  a  whole  paragraph,  very  liberally,  but  with- 
out any  acknowledgment,  borrowed  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
Art.  Druids,  Seft.  2. 

f  Divine  Legation,  b.  it.  seft*  4. 

Not 
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Not  so  long,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe)  as  the  age  even  of  Mos/Cf, 
a  very  early  period,  indeed,  in  the  Je^f  ish  history,  unless  he  was  wholly 
ienorant  of  the  full  force  of  an  argument  \irhich  I  would  recommend  to 
the  Reviewer's  attention,  in  the  22d  Chap,  of  St.  Matthew,  verse  31,  &c. 
,  One  nkore  observation  and  I  have  done.  He  thinks  it  do,ubtful  "  whether 
it  be  advantageous  to  enter  into  the  subjeA  of  the  superintending  influence 
of  Providence  very  minutely  with  children  ;"  and  it  may  be  so,  if  their 
years  and  capacities  be  not  duly  attended  to  in  the  task.  But  these  are  not 
the  reasons  which  the  Critic  suggests  ;  it  is  the  existence  of  evil  in  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  which  creates  all  the  difficulty  he  finds  ;  it  is 
fcTr  the  sake  principally  of  ridiculing  "  the  providential  history  of  a 
country,"  which  the  authoress  of  the  Hints  has  so  beautifully  and  forci- 
bly illustrated  in  our  own  ;  and  if  it  can  be%a  question,  whether  or  not 
the  Almighty  may  deal,  as  he  pleaseth,  with  the  creatures  of  his  wili  ? 
whether  he  may  not  punish  as  well  as  reward — and  whether  he  is  not 
competent  to  chuse  instruments,  as  well  as  objeds,  6f  his  judgments  and 
his  mercy  ?  or,  if  it  can  be  a  doubt  whether,  in  any  case,  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  doeth  right ;  then  shall  we  agree  with  our  considerate  and 
tender-hearted  Critic,  in  thinking  it  becoming  to  suggest  amendments  in 
the  management  of  the  universe,  by  proposed  emendations  in  a  scene  of 
iEschylus ;  and  decent,  as  well  as  pleasant,  to  selefl  images  as  he  has 
done,  either  ludicrous  or  disgusting,  to  burlesque  instead  of  removing^ 
difficulties,  which  may  be  much  more  easily  fancied,  than,  by  our  limited 
faculties,  proved  to  be  absolute  defe«fls  ;  or  is  it  not  better  to  pre. 
pare  the  youthful  mind,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  contemplate  in  a  jvst  and 
religious  point  of  view,  than  to  leave  it  to  what  the  Reviewer  (not  very 
consistently,  I  think,  with  his  own  argument  against  early  imtruai^n) 
justly  terms  the  most  dangerous,  because  unasiisted  scepticism  of  early 
ignorance  ;  or,  if  after  all,  rather  than  this  <7XjM/<r^  scepticism  is  what  he 
would  recommend,  I  cannot  but  give  him  credit  for  such  an  intimation  of 
the  benefit  which  may  be,  in  this  respeft,  derived  from  the  principles, 
as  be  has  displayed  of  them,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Your's,  &c«  A  Christian. 


Letter  addressed  to  Arthur  Aikxn,    Editor  of  the  Amkual 

Review  ; 

Being  the  First  of  a  Course  of  Letters^  in  'which  a  brief  Estimate  ivill  be 
gi^en  of  the  Labours  of  bis  Critical  Shop,  beginning  nvith  the  Third 
Volume  of  the  Annual  Re<vie^w,  the  farmer  Ones  having  been  already 

*    noticed,  ' 

SIR,  .  " 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  address  you  as  the  first,  and  most  a6Ur 
partner,  in  a  very  extensive  and  literary  firm  ;  fn  which,  by  the  most 
invidious  means,  you  have  attempted  to  monopolize  the  whole  butinest 
of  criticism.  I  say  businesSf  because  what  has  been  pursued  as  an  art  by 
our  roost  established  Journals,  was  by  you  adopted,  and  has  been  conti. 
nued  as  a  trade.  Yotir  bulky  annals  have,  however,  at  length  been  sank 
by  their  own  weight ;  they  may  be  found  encumbering  the  shelves  of  all 

the 
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tlie  principal  booksellers  in  the  kingdom.     Your  wholesale  tcnnial  shop 
that  opened  annually^  has  from  lack  of  business  dwindled  into  a  'weekly 
retailer  of  abuse  ;,  atnd  what  formerly  was  packed  up  in  j^uinea  bundltSy  is 
now  parcelled  out  by  pennyworths.     In  the  Preface  to  your  third  volume, 
yoQ  **  trust  that  its  literary  merit  is  not  infj?rior  to  that  of  the  two  for- 
mer volumes^  znd.  tha/y  as  a  work  of  rational  entertainment,  it  may  ob- 
tain  that  approbation  which  lias  been   so  liberally  bestowed  on  your  past 
labours."   I  quote  your  own  belief  of  your  former  merirs.  «*  }Ve  ielifue  iw 
MOST  INSTANCES  whcrc  We  have  expressed  our  dissaiisfadion,  that  the 
arguments  and  specimens  which  are  adduced,  will  be  found  by  adequate 
and  impartial  judges  to  justify  the  matter  of  our  remarks ;  and  if  in  axy 
case  the  language  in  which  they  have  been  conveyed  mny  be  thought  to 
have  betrayed  a  blameable  impatience  of  temper,  we  trust  that  the  pre., 
sent  volume,  though  expressing  lAtith  freedom  our  sentiments  on  the  books 
that  have  come  under  our  notice,  will  be  liable  to  no  jnst  objeSiitns  on. 
THIS   HEAD*,"     Yon  hcrc,  Sir,  confess    that  there  arc   some  iustances 
where  your   ^*  arguments  "•*  and  "specimens"  will  not  justify  your  re- 
marks.    It  further  appears,    that  in  **  any  case  "  your  language  maj  he 
thought  to  betray  a  •'  blameable  impatience  of  temper ;"  but  these  ob- 
jedlions  you  "trust"  will  not   apply  to  the  present  volume,  notwith.. 
standing  you  have  expressed  your  sentimenis  ijjith  freedom.     This  is  nether 
more  nor  less  than  an  acknowledged  forfeiture  of  all  your  former  pre- 
tensions ;  yet  you  have  the  effrontery  to  tell  your  readers,  that  you.  trust 
that  your   third  volume  is  •*  not  inferior  "    to  the  two  former   ones, 
namely,  those   in  which  you  confess  to  have  been  unjust    in  some   ivu 
stances,  \  and  to  have  betrayed  a  blameable  impatience  in  others !  !  !     Yoo 
trust  that' your  third  volume  will  not  be  liable  to  any  "  just  objed^ions^" 
though  you  only  hope  it  to  be  equal  to  those,  the  ohjeBionsXo  which  yoa 
have  yourself  particularized  !  I  This  is  a  pretty  invitation  to  the  reliance  of 
your  subscribers  On  the  "impartial  judgment"  of  the  "  independent  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  "  you  have  beeii  **  so  fortunate  as  to  engage."     At 
the  end  of  this  very  candid  Preface  you  apologize  for  the  lateness  of  pub- 
lication ;  which  time    of  publication   you  grant    is   as  early  as  your 
"  last  *was  !  /  /"     I  should  be  sorry  to  mar   the  «brevity  and  conciseness 
of  your  style,  and  will  therefore  give  the  last  sentence  of  your  Preface* 
"  Since,  however,  notwithstanding  a  long  interruption,  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  offered  to  the  public  at  the  same  period  as  the  last  was,  he 
still  flatters  himself  with  the  hope  of  being  able,  for  the  future,  to  finish 
his  labours  by  the  end  of  March."     Notwithstanding  the  beginning  of 
this  sentence,  howne^er  odd  it  may  sound  to  the  ^ar  of  an  English  scholar, 
it  must  be  correft,  since  it  comes  from  **  gentlemen  of  acknowledged 
talent^"     There  is  something  ominous  in  shifting  your  time  of  publica- 
tion to  the    "  end  of  March y**  because  it  is  putting  your  book  into  the 
hands  of  your  subscribers  on  xht  first  of  April! 

"  Criticism  is  a  noble  f  rt,  and  ought  to  be  worthily  exercised,"  says 
the  finger-post  virtues  of  your  Preface. '  We  will  travel  together  thit>ugh 
the  first  department  of  your  labours  (a  very  favourite  term  of  yours)  anS 
see  how  it  has  been  exercised.  After  figuring  away  in  the  twecdle-dum 
of  an  overture,  in  which  may  be  found  the  three-essenced  opinions   of 

, )  —       ■■> 

*  Does  Arthur  Aikin  mean  b^s  o^n  head  in  this  case  ? 

Chapter 
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Chapter  /.  yoo  rattle  the  keys  of  Jacobinism  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
tlic  *' celebrated  Mr.  Volney."  As  Mr.  Volncy's  .travels  in  America 
are  con6ned  principally  to  the  climate  and  soil,  his  revolutionary  genius 
only  here  and  there  breaks  out  on  the  reader.  Weary  of  and  disgusted 
at  the  state  of  France,  and  Europe  in  general,  our  proscribed  and  op. 
pressed  Citizen  followed  the  shoals  of  policical  adventurers  to  the  new 
world.  Here  he  h«ped  a  peaceful  asylum  for  his  declining  years  ;  but 
**  an  epidemic  animosity  "  breaking  out  in  this  new  world  against  the 
French,  and  the  dread  of  an  immediate  rupture,  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw. It  however  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  writing  a  book,  or  ra- 
ther an  Sxcuse  for  writine  one^  for  he  has  little  more  to  say  than,  that  he 
had  not  executed  his  designs.  Great  part  of  the  work  is  drawn  from 
cKher  authorities,  eked  out  with  comments  and  explanations  of  his  own. 
It  adds  Utile  or  nothing  to  our  information  respecting  the  country  ;  it  is 
ID  inform  the  public  that  Mr.  Volney  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  new  world  ; 
that  he  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  because  he  did  not  meet  with 
that  encouragement,  or  those  inducements  he  had  expefted,  he  returns  to 
discourage  all  other  Frenchmen  from  the  same  attempt.  He  describes 
the  cultivation  of  America  as  better  fitted  for  the  patient  and  ox.like 
qOalifications  of  the  German  and  Englishman,  than  the  mettlesome  racers 
of  France !  Your  Annual  Reviewers  confess  to  having  received  great 
pleasure  and  profit  from  Mr.  Volney 's  book,  and  though  they  were  soque. 
times  "  startled  "  at  his  novelties,  they  ultimately"  acknowledged  them 
as  truths  I 

Tucke'y's  Voyage  to  Port  Philip  is  a  work  of  that  kind  which,  if  it 
do  no  good,  it  cannot  do  any  harm.  I  know  but  one  thing  more  frivo. 
loos  and  uninteresting  than  the  work  itself,  and  that  is,  your  review  of  it. 

Andrew  Ellioot's  Journal,  for  determining  the  Boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Possessions  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  in  America, 
IS  an  important  and  interesting  article.  Your  Reviewer,  however,  in 
his  concluding  sentence,  is  most  sublimely  pedantic ;  he  objeds  to  the 
introdudlion  of  English  names,  in  preference  to  the  Indian  and  Spanish, 
because  they  arc  less  t^phonious,  Nogalez  is  called  wall  nut  hills ;  Rio- 
negro,  Big-black.  **  Long  vowels,"  says  your  Reviewer,  **  and  vowel, 
endings,  are  so  scarce  in  our  language,  that  every  opportunity  should  be- 
seized  of'  immin^lhig  the  luxuries  of  the  ear  ;  besides,  the  harsh  and  conso^ 
vantel  afpellaihm  of  geography  are  always  mutilated  by  foreigners  ;  so 
that  letters  arc  the  oftener  misdirevfled  and  miscarried,  because  a  town's 
name  is  unharmonious  (inharmonious^" 

Dr.  Maclean's  Excursion  in  France,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Continent, 
is  spoken  of  more  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  fairness,  riiati  is  customary 
with  your  general  conduct.  Gi've  the  dc'vil  hh  due^  is  an  adage  that  lam 
not  disposed  to  abandon.  lam  sorry,  however,  even  in  this  instance, 
to  discover  an  unwillingness  in  allowing,  any  man  merit ;  a  most  untrad- 
able  and  obstinate  conceit,  that  would  dispute  every  inch  of  grooiid, 
even  where  you  are  obliged  to  yield. 

In  the  article  of  Barrow's  Travels,  we  trace  the  snail  of  party.  The 
writer  starts  off  in  a  tangent  from  the  business  of  his  Review  to  abuse  Mr. 
Pitt.  Mr.  Pitt  was  applied  toby  men  of  "  high  charadter  and  peculiar 
knowledge"  (probably  the  writer's  friends),  to  grant  a  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  away  certain  relics  of  antiquity  from  Greece.     These 

relics 


rdks  were,  to  enrich  onr  uniTersities,  and  excite  a  classical  entbosiasm 

^hat  would  raise  the  national  charader  in  itselfi  as  wdl  as  in  the  estima- 

tibn  of  Eorope.     Mr.  Pitt's  answer  was,  what  the   answer  of  a  prime 

*  Alinisterin  this  nation  ought  to  be,  **  If  you  have  any  thing  to  propose 
for  the  ad<vantage  e/  commtrcty  I  shall  readily  listen  to  it  ;  but  litera- 
ture may  take  care  of  itself."    .'*  He  may  be  assured,"  sajrs  the  writer, 
•*  that  literature  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  of  him  too."     That  the 
literature  of  this  nation  can  take  care  of  itself>  Mr.  Pitt  knew  ;  if  there 
were  any  thing  in  soch  an  enterprize  likely  to  repay  its  expence,  even  in 
the  most  romantic  estimation  of  antiques,  a  proposal  to  that  effed,  com- 
ing from  a  respedable  source,  would  have  met  with  due  support  from  that 
part  of  the  community  who,  by  taste  or  profession,  were  most  interested 
in  its  result.     Mr.  Pitt's  answer,  says  this  classical  devotee,  was  "per- 
fedly  consistent  with  the  deadnta  ^f  his  hearty  and    the    shortsightedness 
of  his   a/;>ayj."      Oh!    most  slanderous  and  ignorant     adventurer! — 
A  Minister^  to  please  him,  must  leave  the  conimerce  of  the  nation  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  drain  the  public  finances  for  the  support  of  the   wild, 
goose   schemes   of  deranged  antiquaries ! !     In  referring  to  the  before- 
mentioned  review  of  Volncy,  we  find  a  different  estimate  taken  of    the 
adoration  paid  to  ancient  Greece,  of  .which  they  axe  "  reluflantly  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  truth."     Volney  direAs  their  attention  to  the 
origin  of  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  tyranny  that  the  Greeks  display  through.     . 
out  their   whole  history.     We  have   "  made  a  point  of  imitating  these 
people,"  he  adds,  <*  and  consider  their  politics  and  morals,  like   their 
poetry  and  their  arts,  the  types  of  all  perfeAion.     Our  homage  and  wor- 
ship are  therefore  addressed  to  the  manners  and  spirit  of  barbarism,    and 
savage  times."     The  extrafts  in  this  article  are  judiciously  selefted. 

Percival's  Account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  .is  an  unobjeftionablc 
article ;  as  is  Grant's  Voyage  \o  New  South  Wales,  in  thf  Lady  Nelson. 
Adams's  (the  American  ambassador)  Letters  on  Silesia,  is  ushered  on 
the  reader's  notice  with  the  customary  rhodomontade  of  lame  and  banter- 
ing humour.  The  writer  afFc«5ts  occasionally  a  pithy  style  ;  he  now 
rounds  his  sentences  in  the  most  turgid  pedantry,  and  now  melts  into  all 
the  glibn^ss  t)f  allitteration.  **  Its  agricultural  produce f"  says  your 
learned  friend  (beg  pardon  if  it  should  happen  to  be  yourself),  *^  is 
rather  mineral  and  /ubterranean,  than  jeminal  and  juperficial."  Very 
prettily  said  this,  if  we  excuse  the  liberties  taken  with  the  sense.  "  Its 
advantages  are  proclaimed,  its  benuties  blazoned,  its  statistical  value  en- 
hanced with  triumphant  or  mrilicions  patriotism."  Cedite  Romaftiy  &c. 
A  specimen  of  your  prettlncsses — *^  Silesia !  how  euphorteous  its  sound ;  Sile- 
sia !  how  beautiful  its  landscaj>es ;  Silesia  !  how  augmentative  its  reve- 
nue. 'Mr.  American  Ambassador  do  not  quit  JCurope  without  having  seen 
Silesia  ;  and  his  Excellency  John  Quincy  Adams  accordingly  undertakes, 

•  with  becoming  civility,  the  excursion."  I  QhstxM Q^in  acknej ism  or  t^o 
in.  this  article.  '*  One  reads  an  American  book  with  a  feeling  of  refresh- 
ment ;  as  one  quits  the  metropolitan  saloons  and  opera-houses  in  J^««/,  to 
seek  th^  fragrance  of  tlie  country  in  blooming  apple  orchards,  &c."-^ 
Nice  distindions. — '*  We  have  derived  some   amusement y  if  not  delight ^ 

.     from  his  narrative  ;    and    some  informationy  if  not  itntru^iony    from  his 
fa(fls;  and,  in  general,  we  have  noticed  his  style  with  c -intent y  his  nate^ 
rials  with  satisfa^iou,  and  his  refedims  with  acquu^an.c,'*     This  is  the^ 
APrfiKDix,  VOL.  XXIII.  LI  '  **  bcmusked " 
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**  bemnsked"  and  '*  be^ivetcd  **  composition  of-rule  aod  coivpass^or 

the  art  of  fine  writing.  '  ^ 

M^Kianen's  Touir.  through  the  British  West  Indies,  is  tcricwed  witfc 
less  of  this  affed^ation  of  eloquence  ;  ar.d  your  obje^ons  and  approval  afe 
paxcicularized  with  distin^ess  and  with  force. 

I  shall  begin  another  Letter  with  your  review  of  Mr.  Holcroft's  Tra- 
vels. Here,  probably,  we  shall  have  more  occasions  to  difier  than  are 
desirable.  \ 

•  Q-  IK  THE  CORKKB* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


MR.  M^CALLUM'S  REJOINDER. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    ANTI-J  ACO-B  IN    REVIEW. 

""HEN  I  impeached  the  Reviewer  of  my  Travels  in  Trinidad,.^ with 
having  ai  servile  conncdlion  with  the  ce^divant  Governor  of  ihas 
island,  or  his  satellites,  I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  vilifying,  or 
calling  in  question  the  independence  of  the  Anti-Jacobin.  I  have  again 
perused  the  communication  to  which  he  alluden,  apd  I  confess,  I  am  enable 
to  discern  a  single  expression  in  it,  that  could  insinuate  Buch  a  distorted 
eonstrit^ion.        .  ,  ' 

Your  cori'espondent  has  declared,  that  he  never  had  the  firaiun  of 
*'  seeing  Col.  Pi<flon,  nor  had  any  communication,  direA  or  hdireB  with 
him,  or  any  of  his  friends,  or  any  person  whatever  who  may  be  in  that 
Gentlemans  interest."  This  is  saying  a  great  ^eal.  In  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, I  might  be  inclined  to  take  his  declaration  for  granted ;  bat 
my  inference  is  founded  on  stronger  grounds!  For  the  sake  of  argumenty 
\^\.  mc  entreat  him  to  look  oyer  the  manuscript  of  his  criticism,  and  then 
I  shall  rake  the  liberty  vof  asking  him,  wether  he  had  *'  any  communica- 
tionj  direR  or  indireil,'*  with  these  delinquents,  or  their  friends  ;  and 
whether  I  was  not  justified  in  my  conclusion,  from  the  part  or  parts  which 
the  printer  prudently  suppressed  ?i  I  am  not'very  obstinate  in  matters  of 
opinion,  but  untill  I  am  furnished  with  more  proof  of  his  innocence  than 
an  anonymous  declaration,  I  shalh  hold  m)^elf  bound  to  the  public  to 
mantain  my  original  position. 

''  The  motives  with^  which  I  was  animated*'-  in  publishing  my  report 
6f  the  delinquents  of  Trinidad,  "  was  an  ardent  love  of  my  country," 
and  to  rescue  it  from  the  *^  foul  dishonour"  which  an  occidental  Praetor, 
and  his  guilty  c'olleagues,  had,  for  more  than  five  years,  successfully 
brought  upon  it.  In  this  transaAion,  your  correspondent .  has  tliought 
proper  to  assign  me  a  *'  Patrofi^*'  ^^ emptier y'*  or  *'  Principalis  In  reply  to 
this  allegation,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  *'  fearlessly  and  una^led,"  that 
his  assertion  is  false  ;  and  to  use  his  own  language,  I  make  this  solemn  de- 
claration, "  without  intending  to  screen  myself  behind  the  paltr^subtcr- 
Fuge  of  mental  reseirvation,**  I  have  never  yet  been  under  the  bias  of  aoy 
hian.  What  I  hay^  written  and  published  respefting  Trinidad^  was  not 
with  a  view  to  sep^e  any  man,  or  any  class  of  men  whatever  ;  but  solely 
to  direft  the  attention  of  the  public  towards  an  oppressed  portion  of  my 
fellow- subjeds  in  that  Island;  and  I  am  happy  to  think  tiuit  my  cfRarts 

have 


iiaye  not  been  unavailing,.  Havihg  now-  the '  strongest  assiii-ance  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers' will  «o6n  put  an  end  tathe-  systeni  of  ^iffan-mgy  which' 
has  bdfeii''toa  Idng  established  in  ihat'tolony — ^a  sysfem  which  '* stands' 
alone  in^the  Foul  catalogue  of  hiHnan  depraTity  !"  '  I  hare  also  the  conso- 
lation to  imagine,  the  lifld  of  condu^  which  yoilr  correspondent  says  the 
presents  Lieutenant  Governoi|  **  'wisely'*  adopted,  %^ill  not  (wise  as  he  niay 
think  U)'  tntitle  him  to  the  approbation  of  ministers^  I  repeat  it — the 
Pidlbniz,feg -measures  he  has  pursued  will  not  be  patronised  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's present  Ministers,  as  those  measures  are  repugnant  to  English  ju- 
risprudence and  British  humanity.  Addresscss  procured  by  threats/  certi- 
ficated obtained  from  coadjutors  in  guilt,  or  complimentary  swofds,  will 
not  avail*  If  4i€  has  afted  wrong,  he  must  answer  for  his  conduct.  Though 
I  hayehintM  this  much  respefting  the  present  Lieutenant  Governor,  it  is 
foreigh  to  my  purpose  to  enter  in to^ more  particulars  ;  I  am  only  sorry  he,- 
with  his-cyies  open,  became>thev  dupe  of  '^  enterprizing  and  fiecdy  men,**, 
whom  he  Ic'new  were  before  too  deep  in  turpitude. 

Col.'Pfftonis  again  held  up  ^^' as  the  most  disthiguished  indMdua!  kJoho^  fir 
many  years,  claimed  the  attention  of  the  public  I**  I  am  sorry  yd'iir  liberaPcor^^ 
respondent, did  not  point  out  how,  and  in  what  manner,  his  friend  distih-' 

riished  himself  meretoriously,  either  in  his  private  or  military  ca^icity, 
must,  indeed,  allow  him  the  preeminent  destinftion  of  having  claimed' 
much  of  (he  public  attention  since  the  24th  February  last,  and  I  hope  he' 
will  claim  more  in  less  than  thrte  months  ;  but  as  for  any  thing  prior  to 
that  period,  I  believe  the  publi^  know  nothing  of  his  merifs.  Let  me 
beg  of  him,  the  next  time  he  takes  up  his  peh  in  defence  of  the  "  spirited^ 
much  injured y  and  calumniated  c^~x>iv \TiiT  General ,  to  refresh  my  meiriory 
with  a  few  authorities,"  as  there  appears  a  disideratum  in  the  Qenerah 
faitie  ;  though  I  would  not  advise  him  to  quote  Lieut.  Col.  Draperas  arf 
authority,  because  he  might  run  the  risk  of  knocking  his  heaa,  in  the 
dark,  against  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  I  give  him  this  sa- 
lutary advice,  under  the  strongest  impression  of  the  great  Chtistian  ruaxinl 
which  he  was  good  enough  to  point  out  to  me.  . 

At  the  time  my  report  of  the  delinquents  of  Trinidad  was  published,' 
their  principal  was  protefted  by  the  Strong  arm  oF  power  ;  and  thereford 
it  was  a  doubtful  question,  whether  he  would  be  broiight  to  justice  as  lonj 
as  his  prote^ors  remained  in  office  :  hence  a  public  investigatiofl  of  his- 
conduft  became  an  imperious  necessity.  Thank  heaven  !  that  guilty  arm 
has  since  wethered  and  decayed  ;  and  I  have  crery  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  my  views  respedling  him  will  be  soon  realised  I  But  so  confident 
were  these  delinquents  of  ministerial  proteftibn,  that  a  dire6t  application 
was  made  to  a  late  noole  Secretary  of  State  to  ihtcrdift  the  sale  of  my 
wt)]fk'.  His  Lordship  thought,  and  so  must  every  qne  think,  that  though 
^his  might  be  done  in  such  a  despotic  G0^'emment  as  Trinidad,  yet  things 
could  not  be 'managed  in  England  in  a  summary  mtoner  ;  and,  thereforC| 
the  nobk  Secretary,  who  was  then  probably  reclining  on  his  **  bed  of  roses,** 
did  not  choose  to  struch  his  prerogative,  and  prudently  declined  inter- 
fering, 'Jt-i»true>  Col.  Pi  Aon  might  have  prosecuted  me  for  publishing 
truth  which  he  could  not  controvert,  and  might,  ac9ording  to  Lord 
Mansfeids  xlecisions^  obtain  a  verdid  against  me  ^  but  then,  a  convidion 
of  that  sort  would  not  avail  him  ;  it  would  not  whitewash  him,  or  clear 
him  of  any  of  the  charges  I  h^ve  brought  against  him.  In  my  humble 
opinion^  it  would  have  a  contrary  effeft,  and  bring  him  the  sooner  to  the 
"'       '  LI  2  ^  bar 
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bar  of  tbe  Old  Bail/.  Had  I  published  my  Report  in  Trinidad^*  my  fiite 
would  not  depend  on  the  iforms  of  law ;  perhaps  I  might  stand  the  diaoce 
of  being  Pidon.ed^  if  not  banged,  without  the  courtesy  of  trial,  either  civil 
or  military  ;  and  therefore  1  agree  with  your  correspondent  when  he  says, 
^'  Thank  God,  that  I  am  safe  ht  England!''  In  taking  a  retrospcAivc 
view  of  the  many  flagrant  and  despotic  instances  of  injustice  to  which  i 
'have  beqi  an  eye  an4  an  ear  witness  in  that  tormented  Colony,  I  have  the 
strongest  reasons  to  be  thankful  to  God  that  I  am  now  in  VBkj  native 
Country,  wh«re  no  ex  Pnetor  cannot,  nor  dare  not  attempt,  to  poloce or  in- 
fluence ^e  stream  of  Justice. 

It  is  immaterial,  at  present,  to  enquire  into  the  motives  which  le. 
strained  CpL  Pid<m  from  prosecuting  me,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  has  been 
much  better  advised  on  that  point,  than  any  other  he  has  pursued,  either 
before  or  since  he  was  brought  to  this  country  to  answer  for  his  oondn^  ; 
ao  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  indebted  to  him,  on  the  score  of  forgiveness,  to 
his  goodnature  oir  humanity,  if  he  has  any  such  concomitants  about  hiai. 
Your  correspondent  say^,  '^  it  was  unprincipled  in  me  to  publish  mj  Re* 
toit ;  and  that  I  '^  usurped  to  myself  an  authority  which  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land condemns."  This  I  deny.  An  Englishman's  right  to  publish  his 
grievances  is  indisputable  ;  and  as  for  usurping  authority,  I  have  several 
examples  before  me,  particularly  the  cases  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and 
Others,  and  lately,  the  Publication  of  the  **  loth  Report.'*  Pray  let  me 
ask  your  correspondent,  if  the  minds  of  the  jurors  were  prejudiced  in  these 
celebrated  CJases  ?   . 

To  prove  the  disloyalty  of  the  Negroes  and  his  Majesty's  Troops  in 
Ifrinidad,  yom*  correspondent  has  quoted  extrads'  of  anonymous  letters, 
which  he  asserts  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  i4thof  Fe«. 
bruary,  one  of  them  said  to  be  from  a  person  high  in  Office  in  that  Colony, 
and  the  other  from  the  lord  knows  who  ?  These  letters  appeared  in  the 
above  Paper  on  the  nth  of  February,  and  not  on  the  14th;  the  former 
was  copied .froto  a  Paper  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  the  manu'^ript  qq^ 
of  the  latter  was  given  to  the  Editor  by  a  mercantile  friend  of  the  delin- 
quents, whom  I  could  name.  But  these  anonymous  extra^b  does  not 
prove  either  a  conspiracy  or  rebellion,  independent  of  that,  they  furnish 
ample  evidence  of  their  own.  condemnation.  **  We  have  arrested  sfoend 
free  Negroes  from  St.  Dommgo,  ivho  ivere  banished  by  the  <i)igorous  and  discerning 
mind  rf  Colonel  Piffony  but  nvho  luere  sufftred  to  return  by  Colonel  FuUartw,** 
This  insidious  remark  on  the  Condud  of  Colonel  FuUarton  I  know  was  a 
most  infamous  and  deliberate  fabchood,  and  therefore  contradi^i^  it*  ; 
and  on  the  13  th,  two  days  after,  the  following  Note  appeared  in  several 
(if  not  all)  the  Morning  Papers  ; 

*'  The  Editor  j)f  Morning  Chronicle  is  autherized  and  requested  by 
Coloi:iel  FuUarton  to  insert  the  following  unqualified  contradi^on  of  an 
assertion  which  appeared  on  the  nth  instant  in  the  Public  PrinU,  extra^ed 
&ora  a  letter  dated  th^.i9th  of  December  last,  and  stated  to  Juive  been 
.transmitted  from  a  gentleman  in  Trinidad,  giving  an  account  of  a  late 
^ost  formidabfe  conspiracy,  desci'ibed  as  having  been  iiet^ded  in  that 
•island,  and  deteaedhy  Colonel  John  Gloster  and  Mons.  Beggoimt.     The 

•    ♦  Vide  my  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  ap. 
■pcarcd  in  that  Paper  on  the  12th  of  February. 
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assertion  which  we  are  desiied  to  contradiA  is  expressed  ia  the  following 
words: 

'*  We  have  arrested  several  Free  Negroes  from  St.  Domingo,  and  who 
were  banished  by  the  vigorous  and  discerning  mind  of  Colonel  Pinion,  but 
were  suffered  to  return  by  Colonel  Fullarton." 

^'  Existing  circumstances  would  render  it  highly  improper  at  this  mo- 
ment to  discuss  or  comment  on  the  vigour  and  discernment  by  which  many 
Free  Negroes,  and  many.other  individuals,  may  have  been  banished  frpm 
Trinidad  by  Colonel  Pidlon  ;  but  Colonel  Fullarton  has  positively  to  de-^ 
clare,  with  respedl  to  himself,  that  he  never  t\ad  occasion,  in  a  single  in<^ 
^stance,  to  grant  permission  to  any  Free  Negroes  belonging  to  St,  Domingo, 
who  had  been  banished  from  Trinidad,  to  return  to  that  Island." 

The  foregoing  is  unquestionably  a  complete  refutation  of  the  foul  and 
assassin-like  attack  on  Colonel  Fullarton,  who,  for  his  manly  and  ex^ 
traordinary  exertions  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  humanity,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  nation,  which  I  trust  he  will  ultimately  receive.  *" 

Your  correspondent  brings  forward  a  supposed  Proclamation  to  prove 
the  existence  of  this  "  formidable  conspiracy,"  but  in  my  opinion  it 
proves  nothing.  It  begins  thus  :  "  Whereas  there  are  strong  reasons  to  ap^ 
frtbend  that  this  Colony  is  threatened  ijoitb  internal  dangers  y  from  the  nefarious 
macbsHathms  of  ill -disposed  Negroes  and  Slaves  in  this  community.  And  his  Ma- 
jtstjf*4  CotMCilin  this  Iiland  recommended  me  to  adopt  the  measure  of  martial  la«w^ 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  these  a^nonymous  letters,  a  paragraph 
appeared  in  all  the  Public  Papers,  which  stated,  that  the  Grand  Conspira. 
tor  was  a  negro  belonging  to  Colonel  Pifton,  who  might  be^inveigled  to 
become  a  sacrifice  for  his  master,  who,  as  must  be  recoiledled,  wns  soon  to 
appear  on  his  trial,  for  tormenting  Louisa  Calderon,  and  to  give  some  de. 
gree  of  colour  to  the  fearbarous  measures  which  has  been  pursued  in  that 
Colony.  I  have  seen  several  letters  from  Trinidad  subsequent  to  the  d^te 
of  the  supposed  Conspiracy,  which  do  not  take  any  notice  of  it  in  any  one 
instance — ^not  even  an  allusion !  Indeed  I  am  well  informed  that  these  let- 
ters were  fabricalted  *  in  Lcridon,  and  I  am  in, very  great  hopes  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  point  out  very  soon  to  the  public  the  author  or  authors  of  them. 
Allowing  that  a  Conspiracy  existed  among  half  a  dozen  of  negroes,  what 
had  that  to  do  with  the  loyalty  of  the  Troops  >  Will  your  correspondent 
come  foxward  andijrove  that  the  unfortunate  Hugh  Gallagher  (a  private  ir^ 
the  Artillery,  who  suffered  in  1797)  was  in  any  instance  disloyal,  or  if  he 
was,  did  he  forfeit  his  right  to  a  legal  trial  before  he  was  executed,  and 
whether  there  was  much  **  spirit  and  frmnas**  in  starving  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
a  widow  lady,  and  her  two  daughters,  and  forcing  her  to  abandon  her  pro. 
perty  to  an  abominable  Mulatto  Mistress. 

xM'jji  'T    ^7      ^su  n/r       ,0^/:  Pierre  F.  Mac  Callum. 

Middle  Temple,  igth  Maj,  1806. 


*  We  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  ow  have  seen  the  original  letters 
here  alluded  to,  from  persons  of  charadcr  and  respedlability  at  Trinidad: 
So  much  for  the  fabrication  t  We  must  here  remind  our  readers^  that  our 
'Pn>{|^  is  not  to  blame  ftJr  the  grammatical  9iX\d  orthographical  Gtton  which 
appear  in  thisletterj  which  is  printed  litiratum  from  tKe  manuscript  of'M/. 
M'CaUam, 

L  1  3      '  ,  PAATI- 
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?lRTICULARS  RELATING  TO  MR.f .  MCALLUM,  DURIN€( 
; '  ■  HXS-  RESIDENCE  IN  TRINIDAD. 

IN  the  last  Number  of  the  f  ^  Anti -Jacobin  Review"  we  aimoanced  to 
our  readers  the  infortn^tion  of  having  received  several  important  ard  aiu 
then  tic  documents,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  P.  F.  M^Callmn,  during 
^he^^;^,  yet  eventful  period  of  bis  political  sojournment  in  the  island  of  Tri- 
nidad ;  we  also  pledged  ourselves  to  derail,  in  the  pre^nt  Number,  tbe 
Substance  of  such  information. 

And  we  now  most  seriously  entreat  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
following  narration  and  comment;  we  even  claim  it  in  justice  to  themselves — 
to  a  gallant  ofBcer^  of  great  talent,  and  unspotted  honour — and  iastly,  in 
justice  10  ourielves. 

It  win  be  recollefted,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  a  public  duty,  die 
pinful  task.was  allotted  to  us  of  re  viewing  Mr.  M*Callum's  most  sprnda- 
lous  and  indecent  libel  on  the  character  of  Colonel  Pi^on,  ex -governor  of 
Trinidad  ;  it  is  still  nearer  within  memory,  that  we  had  the  distinguished 
honour  of  meriting  and  receiving  the  full  measure  of  Mr.  M^Callum's 
abui^e,  in  what  he  most  impudently  styles  his  *^  Vindication."  Ptdchrmm 
est  accusari  ab  cxcusaudisy  is  *  to  us  no  mean  consolation.  The  reply  whidi 
>vas  given  to  this  tissue  of  falsehoods,  has  fully  vindicated  us  from  all  the 
insinuations  which  this  last  miserable  effort  of  Mr.  M'Callum  contains.  Of 
the  individual  we  know  nothing. 

In  this  contnoversy  it  must  therefore  be  understood,  that  we  consid^ 
him  as  the  agent  of  a  conspiracy,  to  deprive  a  meritorious  public  «crvant 
ofroputaiion  and  liie;  a  man  who  has  fought  the  battles  of  his  country, 
maintained  her  honour,  and  adv.anced  her  giory  ;  who  has  wasted  the 
strength  of  manhood  in  tropical  regions,  and  encountered  danger  in  every 
form,  'ihis  is  the  man  whose  wcll-eamcd  reputation  they  wish  to  blast ! 
And  for  what?  For  having  performed  a  most  arduous  duty,  in  thejnosc 
trying  and  critical  situations — for  having  had  the n^nly  courage  todefeat  the 
efforts  of  rebellion,  and  to  save  a  valuable  possession  to  thie  country!!! 
'  Conscious  as  we  are  of  Colonel  Pidon's  innocence,  we  will  never  forsake 
him,  notwithstanding  he  should  be  availed  by  adversaries  more  daring  and 
wicked  than  those  who  now  attempt  to  bow  him  to  the  earth  ;  and  who 
^ave  already  invited  the  knife  of  the  mob  to  dispatch  him,  in  order  to 
save  themselves  the  disgrace  of  tlie  last  ^n-mtditated  a& , 

We  now  entreat  the  reader  to  turn  back  to  Mr.  M'Callum's  '*  Vindica- 
•  tion,"  commencing  at  page  524  of  our  last  Appendix,  and  if  the  trouble 
be  not  too  great,  he  may  peruse  the  whole  ;  but  We  claim  his  particular  at- 
tention to  that  part  of  it,  in  which  he  attempts  to  exonerate  himself  f]^otf| 
xYil^'well-fQUfided  suspicions  (txprcssed  i»  our  Revii%u  of  his  Tramck)  concerning 
the  real  objeds  of  his  mission  to  Trinidad,  and  his  condud  whilst  there. 
From  the  overflowings  of  Mr.  M'Callum's  zeal,  in  this  master- piece  of 
comfosLiin  and  libel,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  patron,  he  has  proved 
too  mu<^h ;  tot  by  ascribing  to  us  suspicions  which,  at  lirst,  we  really  did 
not  enter  taiA,  and  by  taking  such  pains  totlekr  himself  of  them^  we  are 
now  tliojoi^hly  satisfied  .of  a  reality,  which  his-  own  want  of  skill  in  the 
art  of  du|4icity  has  fully  developed.  *  Tbase  Jjacta  of  the  Vindication 
Which  we*  have  put  to  rest  for  ever,  it  will  be  useless  to  advef^to>we 
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t^liereforc  alight  on  that  part  of  .it  where,  after  the  author  has  giv^  us  a 
brief  history  of  his  exploits  in  vSt.  Domingo,  and  of  his  breaking  the  he^rtff 
fcor  Le  CUrCy  the  French  general y  we  find  hiip  in  Trinidad,  •*fuJl,  even  to 
repletion,"  with  patriotic  real  to  reform  the  colony.  His  real  motives 
for  going  tiiither,  he  has  not  thought  prudent  ta  tell  us.  ,  Reader!  w*  *viiiH 
iell jou  presently ^  With  an  anxious  jioiicitudc  to  ^/7r/r  ^rr^w^,  hetake^^i 
common  pains  to  justify  the  conduft  of  his  master.  Colonel  Fullarron,  for 
separating  himself  from  the  Commission,  and  leaving  Trinidad/  and  to 
vindicate  himselffrom  any  imputations  of  a  bad  na*ure  m*remahiiKg  beljtnd,, 
P.  F.  M'Callum,  come  forth,  and  speak  for  yourself ! .  «*  It  iff  true,  I  did 
remain  behind^  l)ut  what  of  that  ?  I  was  not  in  Colonel  Fullarton's-jird.; 
he  had,  therefore,  no  knowledge  of  me  whatever  Than  as  a  trtweller*;  and 
during  the  time  I  was  io  the  colony,  /  only  <vi sited  iim  t-wk'e.**  This  is  low 
quibbling.  Has  he  told  us  that  he  was  not  in  his  employment^  No  !  he  durst 
not  do  it.  *'  As  a  traveler, "  as  the  disturber  of  Halifax^ y  as  the  friend  of 
Tousscvit\ — recommendations  not  very  creditable,  we  must  admit.  Fur- 
ther on,  this  very  innocent  gentleman  remarks,  **'At  the  time  it  was 
attempted  to  force  me  to  enlist  in  the  volunteer  corps,  the  colony  was,  as 
it  had  hitherto  b^^en  since  it  was  conquered  by  the  liritish  arms,  in  a  pro. 
found  state  of  tranquillity  and  security  ;  the  motlier  country  was  at  the 
same  time  at  peace  with  the  whole  world  ;  no  invasion,  no  internal  com^ 
notion  neither  dreaded  n^r  expeSied.  Hence  Commissioners  Pidon  and 
Hood  had  no  excuse^  no  right  either  hunnin  or  divine,  to  warrant  them  in 
compelling  tne,  as  a  mere  transitory  pers^tiy  to  enlist  in  any  one  corps 
•whatever."  ' 

From  a  perusal  of  the  following  documents,  it  will  be  seen  how  far*'any 
public  declarations  of  Mr.  M*Callum   may  be  trusted  ;  and  the  faii^  !^ai 
authority  on  which  the  Commissioners  aded  towards  him,  from   the  time   . 
that  he  landed  in  Trinidad,  until  his  departure  from  the  colony. 

In  the  Minut.es  of  His  Majesty's  Council  of  Trinidad  (which  are  now 
before  us),  faithfully  extracted  from  the  Council-books,  mentiorr  is  made 
of  the  selfsame  **  Ugly  Club"  which  Mr.  M'Callum  has  recorded  in  his 
Travels^  The  concerns  which  he  had  in  the  proceedings  of  this  club,  in- 
duced His  Majesty's  two  Commissioners,  Sir  Samuel  Hood  and  Colonel 
Pidlon,  to  charge  him  with  *^  other  sedithus pra^icesy'*  beside  those  of  sedu. 
lously  attempting  to  disorganize  and  insurge  the  constitutional  force  of 
the  country,  the  militia.  If  these  solemn  charges  can  be  borne  out  by 
the  subsequent  evidence,'  where  will  Mr.  M 'Galium  hide  his  head  from 
the  just  indignation  of  that  public  whom  he  has  so  long  deceived  with  im- 
punity ?  We  will  now  give  the  history  of  that  club,  as  it  appeared  Jbefore 
the  Board  of  Council.  It  being  discovered  that  Mr.  M'Callum  {under  the 
aiiumed  name  of  M^  Sprat  y  as  Secretary  J' hai^,  been  iht  promoter  aiT\6,  in  stitutor  oi 
the  club,  the  two  Governors  and  Council  di reeled  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commission,  -the  late  Joseph  M.  Woody  car,  Esq.  to  repair  to  the  tavern 
(McKay's)  where  the  club  was  held,  and  to  seize  the  papers  belonging  to 
it.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  papers,  ^called  "  Rules  for  the 


♦  Vide  the  deposition  of  M'Kay. 

+  His  twentieth  letter,  upon  thecvcnts  of  St,  DomineOt ' 
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.  Ugly  Club,**  and  proceed injfV  were  lifid*  before  the  Council.  Thes^  vah* 
abje  manutcripts^  as  Mr.  M*Callum  oall«them,  in  his  Travels,  were  ail 
in  his  hand ''writing;  and  although  containing  much  nonsense,  disciotgd  omeor 
tnmfa&i  to  the  Commtssipners  and  Council,  which  fully  corroborated  the 
opinion  that  they  had  formed  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  Mr.  M'Callum'ft 
€mhassy  to  Trinidad. 

In  the  first  place,  the  members  had  all  of  them  assumed  names  ;  a  per* 
son  attached  to  the  artillery  u;^s  honoured  with  that  of  Sir  David  Dixk, 
and  the  rest  of  this  daring  knot  of  conspirators  were  distinguished  with 
appellations,  equally  allusive  to  instrumi*nts  of  death,  and  indicative  of 
iheir  bloody  murderous  dcsigjis.  The  insienia  of  tlui  Vice-president, 
carried  by  the  Secretaryi  with  the  minutes  ot  ihetlub,  before  the  Cooo. 
cil,  raised  still  further  suspicions  of  its  nature  and  tendency.  At  these 
orgies  the  Secretary  sat,  ix:ith  a  large  open  clasp Anife  in  his  band,  twearing  a 
*whit€  hat,  in  tuhich  'was  displayed  a  flame  or  blood  coloured  cockade! ! ! 
\\'iiether  these  insignia  betokened  the  approach  of  such  scenes  as  had  re. 
cently  been  witnessed  in  St.  Domingo,  where  the  travelling  Secretary  had 
lately  been  with  his  much-i^/ff^«/«/yri>«^,  General  Tousiaint,  the  Commis- 
sioners and  Council  could  not  exadlly  determine  ;  but  this  costume  of  the 
second  officer,  in  what  was  denominated  a  convivial  club,  had  a  suspicious 
appearance ;  and  which,  coupled  with  Mr.  M'Callum's  other  condaA, 
warranted  conclusions,  that  the  views  and  objedls,  if  not  of  the  members^  jet 
of  the  Secretary  ^  luere  not  calculated  for  the  peace  and  security  ofTrsmdad» 

We  will  takev  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  M'Callum  found  the  colony  in 
that  happy  state  of  "  tranquillity  and  security"  which  he  describes,  what, 
theni*^  must  we  think  of  his  cLara^ier  and  designs,  in  organizii\g  such  a 
clufa  as  this  ?  Was  that  measure  likely  to  continue  the  calm  ?  or  rather, 
is  it  not  more  than  probable,  if  the  Commissioners  had  suffered  its  exist. 
cncc,  after  being  in  possession  of  such  important  fads,  that  Trinidad 
would  speedily  have  been  a  scene  of  general  confusion  and  massacre  ;  and 
'Mr,  M'Callum.  might  have  resumed  the  functions  of  Secretary  to  its  in. 
tended  chieftain.  Such  a  man  would  have  been  an  invaluable  acquisition 
to  the  new  dynasty.  Disciplined  in  the  recondite  learning  of  Haytian 
diplomacy,  he  might  spieedily  have  claimed  the  second  place  in  the  state, 
and  have  given  Commissioners  Hood  and  Pi^on  a  little  txihoiesome  castiga. 
tiony  for  their  manifold  and  repeated  offences  towards  hiro,  and  his  wordiy 
coadjutors  at  M* Kay's! 

Here  we  make  i  solemn  pau«e,  and  seriously  ask,  whether  there  can  be 
a  man  in  the  whole  united  kingdom,  whatever  be  his  principles,  and  what- 
ever opinion  he  may  hitherto  have  formed  concerning  the  condud  of  Colo- 
^-ioIPiAon,  who  can  read  the  preceding  statement,  without  revolting  with 
horror  at  the  sanguinary  scenes  which  seemed  to  be  meditated,  and  ofap- 
plai-din^  the  firmness  and  energy  of  His  Majesty's  two  Commissioners,  in 
having  prevented  them. 

Mr.  M^Callum  has  already  told  us,  and  we  njusC  repeat  his  words,  that 
lie  had  but  a  ^^  slight  knonjoledge  of  CoIo/kI  FnllartonJ*  Reader,  mark  the 
sequel  1  Wiih  an  equal  degree  of  truth  he  has  also  informed  us,  **  that 
internal' coramo*iotn  was  neither  dreaded  tu)r  ex pedled  ia  Trinidad  ;  and 
that  the  Commissioners  had  no  right,  hvman  ordi'vine,  to  compel  him,  as 
a  mere  transitory  person,  to  enlist  in  any  one  corps  whatever."  But  his 
^  >  cOnduA 


condud  was  bad,  ^^nd  he  was  driven  to  cover  it  with  a  series  of  lies.     Per 
icelera  sanper  sctleribus  cerium  ett  iter. 

We  feel  fully  aware  of  the  awful  responsibility  which  we  have  incnfred> 
in  giving  to  the  public  the  foregoing  statement  concerning  Mr.  P.  F* 
M'Callum,  hitherto  unaccompanied  by  the  documents  on  which  the  princi. 
pal  part  of  that  statement  is  founded.  The  history  of  the  Ugly  Clubwas 
.  put  inio  our  possession  by  a  gentleman  of  property  in  Trinidad,  of  un- 
blemished reputation,  and  possessing  a  mind  enriched  with  various>erudi« 
tion.  This  gentleman's //Tic/rtfr  tituatim  in  Trinidad^  during  Mr.  M'Cal- 
lam's  career  there,  put  him  in  possession  of  every  fa^ ;  and  we  most  so. 
leiiuily  assert  it,  that  we  rely  on'the  veracity  of  his  communication.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  grant  us  permission  to  give  his  name  to  the  public  ; 
but  oa  a  reconsideration  of  that  ofier,  we  have  not  done  it,  inasmuch, 
as  the  following  depositions y  taken  on  oath^  will  fully  bear  us  out  ;  and  we 
felt  it  prudent  not  to  add  another  'name  (if  it  he  not  already  done)  to  the  pro- 
scription list,  which,  no  donl^t,  is  intended  to  be  sent  to  Trinidad  the 
first  opportunity,  accompanied  with  ample  instruftions  for  the  future 
movements  of  white  secretaries,  and  black  secretaries,  of  revolutionary 
clubists,  and  the  disciples  of  the  French  declaration  of  the  *^  Rights  tf 
Many**  **  that  immortal  work!"  as  Mr.  M'Callum  describes  it  in  his 
Travels..  Besides,  most  of  these  documents  have  since  been  published  by 
Lieutenant.colonei  Draper. 

\  ,  '  '  ' . 

COPIES  OF  PAPERS  RELATIVB  TO  P.P.  M^CALLUM,  EXTRACTED  FROM 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  COUNCIL.  TRtNIDAp,  THURS- 
DAY,   THE     I4TH    APRIL,    1803.  >■ 

Letter  fhm  Colonel  Grant,  of  the   Royal  Trinidad  Militia,  to  their  Excellencies 

the  Commissioners* 
*' GENTLEMEN,  Trinidad,  April  lo,   1803. 

•*  As  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Royal  Trinidad  Militia,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  state  to  your  ExceUencies,  that  in  consequence  of  certain  ex- 
pressions made  use  of  by  a  gentleman  of  this  town,  named  M'Callum,  as 
to  the  right  of  your  Excellencies'  embodying  the  Militia,  a  considerable  fer^ 
ment  exists  in  the  corps ;  and  it  has  been  reported  to  me,  that  some  gentUmen 
have,  m  consequence,  positively  refused  to  turn  out.  As  similar  expressions 
were  made  use  of  by  this  gentleman  before  the  committee  of  officers,  who 
sit  weekly  to  order  absentees  to.be  fined,  or  brought  before  them,  I  bdg 
leave  to  refer,  your  Excellencies  for  particulars  to  these  gentlemen,  who 
are  Captain  Harrison,  and  Lieutenants  Fi?her  and  Macnamara. 

"  With  an  assurance  that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  trouble  you  on  this  occasion,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
**  Gentlemen, 

•*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  \ 

«*  Chas.  Grant,  Col.  Royal  Trin.  Mil. 

**  N.  B.  Mr.  M'Callum  has  never  joined   the  corps ;  his  excuse,  as 
sent  to.  me,  I  beg  leave  to  ipclose." 

M^Callum*s  Excuse,  inclosed  in  the  Foregoing, 

^^  Mr.  M'Callum,  as  a  traveller,  is  goi^g  on  an  excursion  round  the  island 
hy  order  of  CJoml  Fidlartoni  he  expels  to  sail  on  Friday  -,  considers  him. 

self 


^asa  stra»)g^r  anda^mvdleriri  the  island,  and 'that  he  lias  not  enroQei 
himself  in  the  militi?.  If  he  were  a  resident,  would  join  in  the  reei. 
jaenu"  "  * 

Afidavits  cqucemmg  P.  M^CaUmm't  Behaviottr. 

^  **  Trinidad. — Before  their  Excellencies  Brigadier-General  Pidon and 
Commodore  Samuel  Hood,  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Go- 
"temorof  the  said  Island  of  Trinidad. 

*'  Personally  appeared  William  Harrison,  of  the  said  Island,  Esqoiic, 
Captain  in  the  first  battalion  of  Royal  Trinidad  Milkia,  who  being  duly 
sworn  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  maketh  oath,  and 
saith.  That  on  Wednesday  last,  the  6th  day  of  April,  being  President  of 
'the  Con^nittee  for  receiving  the  excuses  of  such  of  the  said  corps  as  had 
not  attended  the  foregoing  Sunday's  parade,  one  Peter  M fallen*  appeared 
befoit  the  said  committee,  and  declared  that- Governor  PiSon  cotdd  ma  obii^ 
any  person  to  turn  out  in  the  Mihia  ,*  that  he  disputed  his  authority;  and  that  we 
^nciasitation  respedittg  the  Milifia 'was  founded  on  injustice;  that  if  the  com. 
mittee  intended  to  make  t  Star  Chamber  business  of  it,  and  that  if  either 
party  attempted  to  oppress  him,  they  would  find  a  bitter  enemy  ;  that  as 
tyranny  and  oppression  had  been  the  cuHng  order  of  the  day  he  expeded 
his  share  jof  it ;  that  he  was  an  oificer  on  half- pay,  and^in  the  service  of 
Government  +. 

**  William  HarIlisox. 

**  Sworn  before  us,  at  the  Government-House, 
this  nth  day  of  April,  1803, 

"  Thomas  PicTON,  Samuel  Hood.** 

* 

**  The  undersigiied  James  Bourke,  Merchant  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
being  -duly  sworn  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  Go4,  declares 
that  Peter  M'Callura  advised  him  npt  to  turn  out  in  the  Militia,  and  if 
they  attempted  to  levy  a  fine,  to  allow  them  to  take  it  out  of  his  store ;  to 
which  Mr.  Bourke  answered,  he  certainly  would  not  turn  out  if  he,  Mr. 
,  M'Callum,  was  exempted  from  it. 

*'  Jambs  Bovrx»« 

f*  Sworn  before  us  rt  the  Government-House, 
this  nth  day  of  April,  1803, 

.  **  Thomas  Picton,  Samuel  Hood."  • 

"The  undersigned  Robert  Brunton,    Adjutant   of  the  first  battalion 
of  Trinidad  koyal  Militia,  being  also  duly  sworn  as  aforesaid,  declares 


^  So  the  name  stands  in  the  document  befpre  us. 

+  This  we  know  to  be  a  most  egregious  falsehood.  On  the  contrary 
we  have  reason  tp  believe,  that  previously  to  his  leaving  England,  he  was 
a  contributor  to  a  seditious  newspaper ;  and  that  he  went  to  America  in 
the  commercial  capacity  of  a  supercargo.  '  Now  that  he  is  in  England,  he 
passes  as  a  gentleman  of  the  bar !  f ! 

that 
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tHkt  PieCer  M'Callum  said  that  the  Commissionets  had  no  power  to  call  ou( 
tlie  Militia,  and  that  he  had  it  from  Colonel  Fullarton. 

'  "  RoBfiRT  Brunton, 

**   Sworn  before  us,  at  the  Gcovernment- House, 
this  1 1  th  day  of  April,  1803, 

^'  Thomas  Picton,  Samuel  Hood." 

*^  The  undersigned  William  Wane,  Serjeant  in  the' Grenaaier  Company 
pf  Royal  Trinidad  Militia,  being  also  duly  sworn  as  aforesaid,  declares, 
tba(  Peter  M^Callum  said,  that  if  there  was  any  attempt  made  to  force 
him  to  turn  out  in  the  Militia  he  should  repel  it,  and  shoot  the  first  man 
ipirho  attempted  to  lay  hands  on  him, 

-  -  *'  William  Wane. 

*'  Sworo  before  us,  at  the  Government-House, 
this  nth  day  of  April,  1803, 

**  Thomas  Picton,  Samuel  Hood," 

'^  The  undersigned  William  Stephens,  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Trinidad 
Militia,  being  duly  sworn  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  ^ 
inaketh  oath,  and  saith,  that  Peter  M'Callum  frequently  declared  pubiklj, 
that  the  Militia  was  a  self-constituted  body,  and  there,  existed  no  power 
in  the  government  of  this  Island  to  embody  a  militia  ;  and  that  one  McDo- 
nald, who  lives  at  the  same  house  with  the  said  Peter  M'Callum,  told  the 
(deponent,  that  he  had  no  commission,  or  if  he  had  one,  it  was  not  worth  4 
farthing. 

'c  William  Stephens. 
f '  Sworn  before  us,  at  the  Government -House, 

this  1 1  th  day  of  April,  1803, 

"  Thomas  Picton,  Samuel  Hood." 

**  William  M^Kay,  Innkeeper  of  the  Port  of  Spain,  being  duly  swom 
upon  the  Holy  Evangelists,  deposes,  that  he  knows  a  jierson  who  styles 
himself  P.  M'Callum,  who  is  now  cqnfined  in  the  public  gaol  of  this 
town.  His  knowledge  of  him  proceeds  from  his  having  lived  at  his 
tavern  the  14th  of  February  last :  this  deponent  undersuqds  that  said 
M^Callum  came  from  North  America,  and  {lad  been  under  the  necessity  of 
quitting  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
Governor  of  that  Colony  :  this  deponent  farther  saith,  that  Mr.  M^Cal-. 
lum  was  a  member  of  the  U^ly  Cluhy  held  at  his  tavern ;  was  the  original 
proposer  of  it,  and,  as  he  understands,  was  chosen  secretary  :  that  Mr« 
S^ds,  lately  employed  at  the  Naval  Yard  at  Martinique,  was  president, 
Mr.  John  Shaw,  Mr.  Higham,  Mr.  Hargrove,  the  printer,  Mr.  M*Do-» 
nald,  with  a  number  of  others,  whom  he  cannot  at  present  recoiled,  were 
ijiembers. 

'  ^^  This  deponent  farther  saith,  that  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  he  be- 
lieves on  Friday  last,  some  discussion  took  place  at  his  tavern  between. 
Mr.  Stephens,  an  officer  in  the  Militia,  and  Mr.  McDonald,  a  lodger, 
lespeding  the  necessity  of  turning  out  for  the  Militia ;  some  very  high 
words  passed  between  them,  and  he  recolleds  Mr.  M^Callum  declaring, 
he  'would  not  turn  out  for  any  one^  and  luhoe^-er  did  so  *would  be  a  fool;  that  he^ 
M'Ca&pn,  kntw  a  gruU  manj  njitho  njmc  ntolvcdnot  to  <h  so;  that  be  also  en^ 

deavottrcd , 
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JiVooKred  particularly  to  dissuade  this  deponent  from  turning  eut^  assuring  himjh^ 
the  Contmissioners  had  nd  authority  to  compel  bim  or  any  «•?.  Being  asked 
if  he  I«d  any  conversation  with  Judge  Black  respeding  M^Callum,  says 
yes  ;  that  he  told  the  Judge  that  he  thought  him  a  very  boisterous  dange. 
roas  man,  and,  much  lamented  that  he  had  been  at  his  house:  this  depo- 
nent recollefts  M 'Galium  attempting  to  persuade  Mr.  Bourke  also  fiom 
tiimbg  out  for  the  Militia. 

«^  William  M'Kat. 
'*  Sworn  before'us,  at  the  Government-House,  / 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,   this  13  th  day  of 

April,  1803,  "  ^ 

"  Thomas  PiCTON,  Samuel  Hood." 

**  Mr.  M*Kay  wishes  to  correal  his  statement  respefting  Mr.  Shaw'f 
being  a  member  of  the  club,  he  having  never  seen  him  there  but  once. 

"  William  M'Xat." 

'•  ITieir  Excellencies  came  to  a  resolution  to  ship  off  P.  M'Callaro 
for  New  York,  as  a  dangerous  person,  who  had  attempted  to  seduce  from 
their  duty  the  Militia  of  this  Colony,  and  for  other  seditimss  praRiccs. 

'*  Ordered — ^That  he  be  sent  away  in  the  Schooner  Aspasia,  Captain 
Edmund  Kingsland,  for  New  York,  and  that  fifty-six  dollars  be  paid  by 
an  order  on  the  treasurer  to  defray  his  expences.*' 

From  these  solemn  depositions  made  by  gentlemen  of  distindlion  and 
charaAer,  will  be  perceived  the  degree  of  credit  which  can  possibly  be 
j^aced  in  this  Mr.  M'Callum's  declaration  of  having  but  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  Colonel  Fullarton  ;  and  of  his  being  but  a  "  mere  transiiofy  persm*'* 
Bui,  reader,  mark  the  evidence.  In  this  gentleman's  written  excuse  to 
Colonel  Grant  (for  not  joining  the  Militia)  he  tells  him,  that  he  is  going  on 
•  zn  excursion  round  the  Island  by  order  of  Colonel  FuHarton,  Unhappy  mode  of 
expression,  truly !  Fatal  recognition  of  the  relationship  of  master  and  i<t. 
n^attt  i  "  We  owe  it,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "  to  the  bounty  of  Pro. 
▼idence,  that  thecompletest  depravity  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  strangely 
nniied  with  a  confusion  of  the  mind,  which  counteradh  the,  most  favourite 
principles,  and  mak^s  the  same  man  treacherous  without  art,  and  a  hypo- 
crite without  deceiving."     The  application  is  before  us. 

*'  Robert  Brunton,  Esq.  Adjutant  of  the  first  battalion  of  Trinidad  Royal 
Militia,  deposes  on  oath,  that  P.  F.  M^Callum  said  the  Commissioners 
had  no  power  to  call  out  the  Militia,  and  that  he  (M*Callum)  had  it 
(the  information)  from  Colonel  Fullarton!"  Here  the  relationship  of  mas- 
ter and  servant  is  forgotten;  Mr.  M*Callum  is  stripped  of  his  livery, 
and  admitted  to  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the  Colopel,  whose 
ORDERS  he  was  so  recently  bound  to  obey ! 

'  Mr.  M'Callum  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  mere  transitory  person.  Will 
.  moving  from  tavern  to  tavern,  and  organizing  seditious  ciqbs ;  passing 
with  revQlutionary  zeal,  with  jacobin  adivity,  from  dwelling  to  dwel- 
ling, and  scattering  the  seeds  of  discontent  amongst  the  inhabitants,  en- 
title  him  to  the  innocent  character  of  a  **  mere  transitory  pewon  ?" 

We  solemnly  warn  every  regular  government  to  be  upon  the  alert,  and  to 
watch  with  due  diligence  all  sueh  "  mere  transitory  persons."  There  were 
already  too  many  charafters  of  this  description  in  Trinidad,  to  suffer  the 
Commisoners,  ifir  Samuel  Hood  and  Colonel  Pifton,  to  tolerate  the  rcsi. 

d<n€^ 
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dcnoe  tof  "  fresh  comers,"  without  putting  them  to  that  test  wbkh  41^ 
i^ise  policy  demanded.  That  test  was'  put  to.  Mr.  M ^Galium,  ^fid  he 
treated  it  with  contempt.  The  history  of  the  part  which  Mr.  M'CalliMi 
a6ied  in  the  Ugly  Club,  united  with  the  foregoing  depositions,  will  ocmu 
vince  tKe  impartial  reader  of  the  'prudence  with  which  the  two  Commis- 
sioners adiedy  in  having  this  '^  mere  transitory  person"  apprehended  ant 
^^&nt  Frpm  the  Colony. 

In  the  minutes  of  Council,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  are  the  partico. 
lars  of  Mr.  M'Callum's  examination ;  but  they  excite  p(f  other  interest 
than  to  shew  the  mean  quibbling  and  evasive  answers  which  he  gave  to  thd 
Commissioners. and  Board ;  and  that  his  errand  and  his  heart  w«re  equalijr 
good^  There  is  a  "  dignified  detent  delicacy"  which  an  innocent  man 
vrill  preserve  fn  all  situations.  But  he  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  turpi. 
tude,  when  the  laws  of  the  community  overtake  him,  and  he.  is  constrained 
to  appear  before  the  proper  tribunal,  will  either  preserve  a  sullen  silence, 
txt  deport  himself  with  unruly  insolence.  Mr.  M^Callum  chose  the 
latter  course  ;   and  the  reason  has  been' assigned. 

Had  Colonel  Pidon  been  armed  with  no  oiher  authority  than  that  which 
he  received  from  the  ever  to  be  lamented  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and 
wrhich  is  also  included  in  Sir  Ralph's  general  instrudions  to  J.  Nibeil,  Esq* 
on  appointing  this  gentleman  to  ihe  oiHce  of  Chief  Judge,  he  would  have 
.  been  perfeAly  justified  in  requiring  Mr.  M'pallum  tO  join  the  Militia. 
But  in  aid  of  this  authority,  and  which  was  further  sandioned  by  impe- 
rious circumstances,  we  now  subjoin  a  paper,  which  Mr.  M'Callum  little 
$usped^ed  would  ever  be  put  into  our  possession ;  and  let  the  libeller  blteh 
if  he  can,  for  having' dared  to  assert,  that  the  Commissioners  had  no  *'  right, 
.  either  human  or  divine,  to  warrant  them  in  compelling  him  as  a  mere  tran- 
sitory person,  to  inlist  in  any  one  corps  whatever;"  and  that  they  bad 
a^ed  towards  him  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

**  Tnjtjef/tj.fouhb  Article  of  His  Majesty^  i   InstruBioni  toGovertnrs  Piffim  amd 
HaiMiy  as  Commissioners » 

**   St,  James* Sy  iph  OSoher,  iSo2, 

*'  You  are  hereby  particularly  authorised  and  required,  for 'the  better 
security  of  the  «ald  Island  {  iriiudad),  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  therein,  to  raise  such  troops  therein,  and  to  call  out  and  embody  sncb 
companies  and  corps  as  you  shall  judge  necessary  fir  that  purpose.  With  the 
same  view  of  maintaining  order  and  good  government,  you  are  .also  autfao. 
riied  to  disarm  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Island  as  are  not  emu 
ployed  in  any  military  capacity,  or  have  not  your  license  fir  keeping  their  arms^ 
and  TO  REMOVE  from  the  said  island  any  persons,  the  contiku. 

"^^ANCE  OF   WHOSE    RESIDENCE  IN  THE  SAID  ISLAND  MAY    BE   FOUND  TO  BB 
DANGEROUS  TO  THE   PEACE  AND   SECURITY   THEREOF.*' 

Will  Colonel  Fuilartonany  longer  persevere  in  disputing  the  authority 
on  which  the  Commissioners  aded  in  cmbodyiag  the  militia  ?  or,  will  Mr. 
M^Callum continue  to  publish  the  instrudions  of  his  patron?  But  what 
will  he  not  do  ?  what  will  he  not  say  ? 

There  is   generally  a  long  interval  between  tho  first  deviation  from 

moral  reAitude,  and  the  labt  act  of  human  wickedness,      isfemo  repentefiniL 

iurpimmHs.      But   the  libclkr  of  Colonti   Pidon  has   shewn  i^s  the  iu- 

^  sufficicncv 
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sKtfficieney  of  the  maxim,  by  commencing  his  career  where  ordinary  med 
geherally  terminate  theirs.  An  all-seeing  Providence  has,  however,  "  so 
j<yv:emed  his  lips,"  t hit  were  no  other  evidence  given  than  his  own  asse. 
verati6ns,  his  refutation  would  be  upon  record. 

-  We  hav&  now  finished  with  Mr.  M^Callum,  with  wham  we  acknaw^ 
ledge  to  have  taken  no  inconsiderable  pains.  We  have  drawn  his  portrait 
with  fidelity  ;  and  we  have  hung  it  up  to  public  exhibition ;  not  from 
a%'indidlive  spirit;,  but  from  the  paramount  obligation  of  public  duty.  We 
found  this  gentleman  rushing  from  obscurity  to  undeserved  notice.  Bat 
he  might  have  enjoyed  his  honours  undisturbed  by  us,  had  he  not  in  his 
struggle  for  pre-eminence,  most  daringly  violated  public  morals :  had  he 
jiot  added  libel  to  libel,  and  propagated  his  falsehoods  in  every  pot-house 
'and  mean  society  which  gave  him  encouragement..  But  for  os,  Mr. 
M^Callum*6  most  wretched  book  might  have  passed  current  with  many 
unthinking  .persons,  as  a  body  of  irrefragable  evidence  against  Colonel 
Pifton :  who  might  still  have  considered  the  ex-Governor  as  having  a£led 
without  instruftions,  and  without  necessity.  We  have,  however  shewn, 
that  he  aftcd  in  strift  conformity  to  thf  orders  of  bis  Sovereign;  and  under 
an  imperious  fiecessilyy  arising  from  ample  rvidence  of  Mr.  M*Cauum*s  dangcrouM 
4haraSer  and  CQndu3\ 


N.  B.  We  must  beg  leave  here  to  put  an  end  to  this  controversy  be- 
tween Mr.  M^Callum  and  the  Revie\yer  of  his  Travels.  We  have  given 
free  admission-to  thestridures  of  either  party,  and,  in  bringing  the  reasons 
of  both  before  the  public,  we  have  done  «;>ur  duty.  Any  farther  continua^ 
tion  of  the  dispute  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  public,  and  answer  ho 
one  good  purpose.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  hurt  »the  flings  of 
any  man,  and  trnnecessatx  asperity  of  language  we  shall  ever  condemn. 
With  this  remark  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  M'Callum.  As  to  Mr.  Fnl- 
larton, '  his  publications  and  those  of  his  opponents  shall  undergo  the 
Kriftest  investigation  ;  our  attention  has  been  forcibly  diredled  to  the 
subjedl,  and  we  will  not  now  quit  it^until  we  shall  have  sifted  it  to' the. 
bottom. 

'  A  REPLY  TO  SOME  REMARKS  ON  MISSIONARIES  in  OTAHEITE, 
page  521,  vol.  xxii. ' 

^  TO    THB    EDITOR    OF    THE    ANTI-JACOBIN    REVIEW. 

SIR, 

IT'  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  parties  who  cannot  make 
»their  own  case  so  clear  as  that  of  their  antagonists,  tlwt  they  have  at  their 
command  various  epithets,  and  can  brand  them  at  pleasure,  yith  names, 
either  of  derision,  or  infamy.  This  appears  the  ease  with  your  able  cor* 
respondent  Juvenis,  who,  though  he  seem  in  this  instance  most  un- 
doubtedly to  have  mistaken  his  abilities,  yet,  having  written  in  a  strain, 
that  might  probably  liave  a  badeffe^on  the  ^wavering  mind,  or  weak 
understanding,  it  seems  but  fair  that  a  discerning  public  should  hear  both 
sides.  '  Upon  mature  investigation,  his  positions,  though  plausibki  will 
appear  to  be  false :  his  style,  if  elegant,  tending  to  mislead ;  and  the 
whole,  proving  him  to  have  read  his  Bible,  to  very  little  purpose,  when 
he 'States  events,  that  occurred  djref^Iy  contrary  to  what  he  asserts* 
Who  that  understands  dirinc.  reyelation^  will  conceive  that  Rofide  was 

raised 
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rahft:^  W  te.MgtieA  ^1cfty9iM'  in  Arms>Vi\fd«-iu  arts  ext^tttfeAfbr  imd 
x^iSt*^  firt^  the'^tpbljii'  df  i^c^iving  the  tPut^  of  Chrisirhir^e)^ ?  »Wliatr 
,\m^'«ihe  iB^fifiement^  the  NvisJom;  th^  «erenMr»«^sf  of  tbt  j^,^'<:9fty^% 
wirh  *8i  appearaticrf^of  our  bl€S$ed' Lord^  of  whom  it  vm-inAi,  exp^e^tfy, 
*'  he  ckHfie  an<o  his  ow^,  and  his  own  received  him  not?"  The  divine 
tnandane  could  have;iiiade  t^e  high-priest  a  disciple^  or  a  whole  Sanhe4ri^ 
his  vrershtppert)  with  the  same  ease  that  it  said  to  an  illiterate  fisbor. 
man,  *^  follow  me.'*  And  the  assertion  of- Jesus,  that  to  the  ^^/^ar  the 
CxOspH  was  preached ;"  bttt  ili  accords  with  y oar  correspondent's  noliohs, 
who  states,  that  **  Christianity  appearii  at  the  happy  mom^nty  ^when  the 
minds  of  men  by  prt^icns  dlscipli7ie^  fwere-fully  capable  of  eompreh&nitng  its 
sublime  truthsj  and  *when  e*uery  human  facility 'existed y  for  ih'widef'and 
Kni*yersal  dispersion.*'  So  contrary  are  tlie  d«te»mi nations  of  Godi  to  the 
ffxpe^ations  of  man !"/       "...-'  . 

I  was  never,  raysetf,  very  sanguine,  respe6iing.  the  immediate'^  tH\At  of 
thftir  labours,  who  have  gone  from  their  native  land,  at  the  tnsque  ofprd^ 
perty  and  friends,  for  what  they  conceived  the  ^o'ol  of  felleiv  m(>rtdls» 
And  yet  it  seems  contrary  to  human  appearance,-  that  any  vast  change 
should  be  effl'ded,  in  the  habitus  and  customs  of  Indians,  or  Otaheitans, 
-without  means. ^  And  those  vf^ry  means,  of  which  we  obseinre  sufch 
pleasing  tffedls,  through, the  labours  of  a  Paul,  or  a. Silas,  in  idblatroiSf 
Athenians,^  lascivious  Corinthians,  and  even  ignorant  Britons.'         'i  ■ 

Perhaps  it  is  to  be  laAiente^t,  that  religious  intelligence  is  so  oft6n^ito-i 
vej^  in  what  is  generally  termed  the  language  of  cant-,  but,  to  take  the 
tense  of  the  extract  brought  forward  by  your  correspondent,-  i^ithbdt 
measuring  the  words,  hK'may  find,  that  the  attempt  of  the  person  ^f\Xm 
ing-,  was  as  nearly  according  to  his  dircOions, ' as  it  could  well  be;  at 
least,  it  begins,  as  he  reckons  it  ought,  b\r  stating  that  they  have  a  soul 
to  be  saved,  and  explaining,  as  far  as  words  can,  what  thiat  soul  is.  Bof 
surely  his  researches  might  have  been  somewhat  'deeper,  before  h<5  in- 
sinuated so  strongly,  that  "  these  fanatical  medlers  ha3  not  made  a^ 
single  convert,  among  theOtaheitans."  If  he  wish  to  gain  information, 
some  volumes  of  the  'transaftions  of  that  society  might  be  scirvk^^ablc. 
But  this  is  not  the  faC^ ;  it  was.  a  prolific  siibjeft,  allowing  scope  tt> 
fancy,  on  which  he  might  gratify  himself  in  expressions-  of- sa-rcastic 
spleen,  or  ironical  satire;  and  though  I  am  not  myself  striftly  one  of  that 
class  to  which  he  seems  to  allude,  yet  it  would  please  me  to  the  soul,  to 
hear  more  of  the  happy  influence  of  religion  efFeding  a  change  in  the 
condiiA  and  life  of  impfiortals  far  distant* 

However,  to  prove  the  possibility  of  Indians  being  converted,  without 
the  previous  aid  of  civilization,  or  rather,  that  civilization  and  industry 
will  be  the  natural  cbnsequence  of  the  introdw^ion  of  Christianity,  I  beg 
leave  to  introduce  (as  very  few  of  your  readers  can  have  seen,  it  from  its 
limited  circulation)  some  remarks  in  the  note  to  a  sermon*  on  this  subjeft, 
preached  before  the  New  York  Missionary  Society  in  America,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M,  Mason  of  that  place.  .  No  comment  need  be  made  upon  rhe 
manner  in  which  it  is  reasoned,  oor  the  abilities  of  the  author,  whose 
name  and  person  are  wdl  known  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Londonf. 

•  See  Mason's  First  Rip^  Fruits,  i2mo.  page  174.     Ogle, 
f  To  the  abilities,  integrity,  and  sound  principles,  of  this  pious  divine, 
Wit  are  Juppy  to  bear  this  public  testimony ••<— Editor, 
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'^  An  oblbAioiii'*  sap  he,'  ^'to  mitsioiis  amoog  fbelpduiil,  ot  oth«.«U: 
vage»>  which  nianf  view  .93  jmanswerablc^.W  '  th»t.«Qaie  constdent^Ie 
progress  in  civilization  is  previoosly  necessary  to  prepojre  a  pec^le  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  Ybu  must  first  make  them  men,  say  the  pa- 
trons  of  this  opinion,  before  you  make  them  ChristUns.  '  You  mast  teach 
them  to  live  infixed  habitations^  to  associate  in  visages,  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  then  you  may  hope  that  they  will  hear  and  understand  when  yoa 
unfold  the  sublime  principles  of  the  (gospel*.' 

^^  Plausible  and  popular  as  this  ohjedioi>  is,  it  is  equally  ansuppoftsd 
by. reason,  by  scripture,  or  by  fad. 

^^  If  the  gospel  cannot  succeed  among  the  Indians,  for  examplo,  the 
obstacle  must  be  eidier  in  their  understandings  or  in  their  manner  of  life. 

'*  The  former  '  opinion  supposes  a  wider  difference  between  the  under, 
standing  of  the  man  of  the  woods  and  the  man  of  the  city,  than  what 
does,  In  fa^,  take  place.  The  human  mind  is  not,  in  any  country,  below 
the  reach  of  discipline  and  religious  instrudion.  The  American  Indian, 
the  Pacific  Islander,  and  the  African  negro,  are  shrewd  men,  whose  in. 
telleAual  capacity  will  not  sufier  in  comparison  with  the  uneducated 
classes  of  people  on  the  continent  of  Europe t.'  Why  should  it,  since  it 
is  cqlture,  and  that  alone,  which  destroys  the  level  of  abilities  naturally 
fqoal  ?  Surely  the  Indian,  whose  necessities  compel  him  not  only  to  hone 
and  fish  for.  his  subsistence,  but  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  his  own  arti- 
ficer, as  well  as  she  guardian  of  his  private  and  public  right,  must  be 
superior,  in  point  of  general  understanding,  to  those  vast  bodies  of  Euro, 
peans  whose  intelligence  the  division  of  labour  «has  confined  to  a  detached 
article  of  manufadure,  or  to  the  merely  servile  operations  of  agriculture. 
Indeed,  all  the  national  transadions  with  -the  Indians  shew  them  to  pos. 
'  sesa  great  acuteness,  and  no  small  share  of  what  learning  cannot  bestow — 
common  sense.  How  seldom  will  you  find,  I  do  not  say  among  the  vulgar, 
but  among  the  polished  orders  of  society,  better  specimens  of  welKformed 
idea,  and  of  genuine  eloquence,  than  are  frequent  in  the  Indian  talks  ? 

'"*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  their  manner  of  life  be  considered  as  presenting 
the  decisive  obstacle,  this  opinion' supposes  it  much  n^ore  difficult  to  alter 
oatward  habits  than  inward  principles.  Christians  will  not  dispute  that 
the  gospel  >can  and  does  transform  both  the  heart  and  the  charader ;  yet  it 
-  is  thought  unable  to  overcome  a  propenslon  to  wandering  from  place  to 
pkce.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  objcdiou,  therefore,  is  this,  that  some 
means  more  ponjocrful  than  I  he  gospel ^  must  be  applied  to  civilize  tlie  In. 
dians,  and  prepare  them  for  its  reception.  For  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the 
gpspel  can  civilize  as  well  as  save,  the  objcdion  falls  at  once  to  the 
ground.  But  if  its  power  to  civilize  be  denied,  while  its  power  to  save 
IS  admitted,  it  becomes  the  objcdors  to  shew  ^he  reason  of  this  distindion  ; 
and  also  what  those  mprc  effe^ual  means  of  civilization  are.  £e  they 
what  they  may,  since  the  gospel  is  excluded,  they  must  be  merely  human; 
and  then  the  principle  of  the  objeftion  turns  out  ro  be  this,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  man  is  better  adapted  to  civilize  the  Indians,  than  the^wisdom  of 
G04.     .      \ 


•  "  Dr.  Hardy's  (of  Edinburgh)  Sermon  before  the  Society,  inScotUnd, 
for  propaga^ng  Religious  Knowledge,  p.  14..V  '.  . 

t  "  Ibid.  p.  15."  ."   ,;:    / 

■"    ^  '*'  Furth^r^ 
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^^^ahherj  the  objcl^ion  saf^ses  tbat  savages  are  to  be  ciTilized  with<* 
t>at  any  religioi^  aid.  For  whatever  arguments  prove  the  utility^  in  thif 
-tn^tter,  of  religion  at  all,  conclude^  with  tenfold  energy,  in  favour  of  tthe 
Religion  of  Christ.  But  to  negledt  the  religious  principle,  would  be  to 
negle^  the  most  potent  auxiliary  which  can  be  employed  in  managing  ho. 
man  nature;  and  to  ad  in  the  spirit  of  that  wise  philosophy  whioi  would 
creft  civil  society  upon  the  basis  of  Atheism. 

<<  It  would  swell  this  note  into  a  dissertation,  to  state  the  variouf 
):onsidcratiohs  which  militate  against  the  idea  of  civilizing  the  Indians 
Ibefore  we  attempt  to  christianize  them.  But  granting  this,  for  a  momenV 
to  be  necessary,  who  shall  e&d^  it  ?  Philosophers  }  Merchants  ?  Politic 
[cians  >  If  we  wait  for  them,  the  sun  will  expend  his  last  light,  and  the 
business  be  Unfinished.  The  Indians  have  had  intercourse  with  the  Whites, 
in  the  concerns  of  trade  and  policy,  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  most 
of  them  are  as  wild  as  ever-*  To  put  off  evangelical  missions  to  them, 
till,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  they  become  civilised,  is,  there* , 
fore,  equivalent  to  putting  them  off  for  ever. 

''2.  If  the  opinion  that  the  gospel  can  succeed  only  among  civiliaced 
people,  receives  little  countenance  from  reason,  it  receives  less  from 
scripture. 

.  ''  No  such  restriction  of  its  influence  is  contemplated  in  prophecy. 
Its  universal  reception  is  the  subjed^  of  numberless  predidtions ;  but  they 
contain  not  a  hint  that  the  want  of  civilization  shall  be  such  a  bar  to  its 
'  progress  as  is  commonly  imagined.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  de. 
dared,  that  the  most  roving  and  untutored  tribes  shall  rejoice  in  Messiah's 
salvation,  even  while  they  retain  their  oopolished  chara^ers  and  man- 
ners. *  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song — ^Let  the  wilderness  and  the  cities 
tiiereof  lift  up  their  voice,  the  villages*  that  Kcdar  doth  inhabit.  Let 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rock  sing ;  let  them  shout  from  the  top  of  the, 
mountains  f.'  Beyond  all  controversy,  the  general  sense  of  the  prophet^ 
in  the  words  of  that  elegant  scholar.  Bishop  Lowth,  is,  thst  *  the  most 
uncultivated  countries,  and  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized  people,  shall 
confess  and  celebrate,  with  thanksgiving,  the  blessing  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  graciously  imparted  to  themi^.'  And  he  particularizes,  as  an 
example,  ^  those  wild  Arabs,  who,  in  every  point  of  comparison,  were  as 
inaccessible  to  the  gospel  as  the  American  Indians. 

*^  ^o  such  restri^ion  was  thought  of  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  was  a 
debtor  not  more  to  the  Lxreeks  than  to  the  barbarians  $•  He  maintains, 
that  in  the  body  of  Christ  *  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  barbarian^ 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free.'  A  position  which  evidently  assumes,  that 
barbarians  or  Scythians  might  be  Christians  no  less  than  Jews  or  Greeks^ 
bondmen  or  free. 

'  <<  No  such  restri^ion  is  to  be  found  in  the  commisstoa  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  hath  left  his  church.  Thus  it  runs  :  <  Go  and  teach  ail  nations — Go 
ye  into  all  the  'worUy  and  preach  the  gospel  to  entery  creaturt^'  manifestly^ 
every  human  creature,  for  such  only  are  objc^s  of  the  gospel.salvation. 
Not  a  syllable  about  civilization.  And,  unless  it  can  be  proved,  tbift 
Indians,  and  other  savages,  are  neither  nations  nor  human  creatures ;  or, 
*  ^  ^  ^         _   ■      ■     ■_ ,,.'•*•' 

•  "Ortents*  +  Isaiah,  xlii.  lo,  iu'» 

±  '*  Translation  of  Isaiah,  Notes,  p.  198^  4,to/* 
I  "Rom.  1.14.    Col.  iii.  ii." 
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if  the]!:  are»  that  they  are  in  no  part  of  the  worldi  the  prejadice  we  aiv 
combating  must  be  ahandoned|  as  in  dire6l  opposition  to  the  will  abd  xht 
CO  iirnandmcnt  of  Christ.  ■ 

**  Such  a  rcstridion,  moreover,  effaces  the  chief  charader  arid  glory  of 
the  gospel,  vii,  that  *  it  is  the  fonver  of  God  to  salvation/  Were  it 
what  many  take  it  to  be,  a  system  of  mer&  moral  suasion,  of  c^ool,  philo. 
sophic  argument,  the  case  would  be  different,  and  the  prejudice  just.  In- 
dians and  Hottentots  are,  indeed,  rather  rough  materials  for  a  religion 
cantly  styled  rational.  But  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  real  Christianity^ 
knows  that  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  is  the  exclusive  work  of  Jehovah 
■the  Spirit.  It  is  this  principle,  and  this  alone,  which  makes  the  preach. 
ing  of  the  word  to  men  ^  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'  a  reasonahU  serrioe. 
"Now,  to  say  that  the  gospel  cattnot  succeed  among  a  people  not  previously 
civilized,  is  to  say,  either  that  it  is  not  the  power  of  God,  or  that  there 
are  some  things  too  hard  for  Omnipotence. 

••  *'  3.  This'opinion,  dissonant  from  reason  arid  scripture,  is  also  contrary 
tofaa. 

*'  Was  the  world  universally  civilized  when  Christianity  was  pro- 
mulged?  or  did  it  prosper  only  in  civilized  countries  ?  What  were  the 
•aiK^ent  Getulae,  in  Africa  ?  the  Sarmarians  and  Scythians,  in  Europe  ?  If 
we  can  credit  history,  they  were  as  remote  from  civilization  as  the  Axne« 
irican  Indians.  Yet,  among  these,  and  other  nations  equally  uncultiyatedL 
and  savage,  had  the  gospel,  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  established  its 
•reign*.  And  in  Britain  it  penetrated  into  those  places  which  Roman  arts 
and  arms  had  never  been  able"^to  reach +. 

*^  This  general  assertion  r^ight  be  amplified  in  an  interesting  detail^  and 
might  rcceiv'e  additional  force  from  thesanftions  of  modern  history.  Bat 
cither  woujd  protraft,  to  an  immoderate  length,  a  note  already  too  long. 
Wc  may,  however,  ask,  why  the  gospel  should  ht  unequal  to  the  effe& 
•which  it  formerly  produced,  and  of  which  it's  friends  made  their  just  and 
iijianswerabie  boast?  Let  us  fairly  risk  the  experiment,  whether  the 
Cross  of  Christ  has  lost  its  irTfluence  on  barbarian  minds.  Instead  of  wait, 
ing  till  civilization  fit  our  Indian  neighbours  for  the  gospd,  let  us  try 
whether  the  gospel  will  not  "be  the  most  successful  means  of  civilizing 
them.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  will  do  what  phiIo«iophy  and  the  arts 
will  never  do-7-tame  the  vvild  heart :  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  correspond, 
ing  alteration  in  the  condud^.  One  Chrisuan  institution  alone,  the  holy 
Sabbath,  will  go  farther  to  civilize  them  in  a  y^ar,  than  all  human  expe- 
dients in  a  century.  Driven  continually  before  an  extending  frontier ; 
their  manners  debauched  by  the  commerce  of  unprincipled  whites  ;  their 
number  diminishing  by  war  and  by  vice  ;  the  twily  alternative  which 
seems  to  be  offered  them  is,  conversion  or  extermination." 

With  the  greatest  good  will  to  your  correspondent,  who  I  suppose 
imagines,  that  all  persons  professing  more  than  ordinary  stri<flness  to  the 
command  of  the  Bible,  arc  influenced  by  sentiments  of  the  "  Mendicant 
of  Moorfieids," 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  . 
March  t^th^  1806.  ^       '  ^  J.  G, 

.  *  ^\  TertuIL  adversus  Judaeos^  cap.  vii.  opp.  p.  1S9.  £d.  Rigaltii." 
4  ^'  Inacccssa  Romanis  loca.     Id.  ib.     A  number  of  testimonies  to  the 
same  fa^s  ate  coiledted  in  tliat  learned  work  of  Grotius^  De  Veritate  Reli. 
gionis  ChriUianae,  opp.  torn.  ill.  p.  46^  47.     FoL  Lond.  1679," 
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pine and  plunder  on  the  part  of  France, 
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-,  dignity  of  his-  conduct,  42fl, 


Aloes-'wood,  natural  history  of  th^t  vege- 
table tumor,  165. 

Alogi,  their  reie<5lion  of  the  Apocalypse, 
&C.35. 

America y  reasons  why  its  ^vcmment  is 
so  loud  and  invective  against  England, 
244. 

■■         ,  consequences  of  a  war  with 

Great  Britain  considered,  247. 

Americans,  their  fraudulent  conduct  un- 
der the  neutral  flag  exposed,  237. 

J  — ,  the  lo^^  of  «ain  superior  to 

every  other  cons»derati6n  with  them, 
412. 

Axniens,the  peace  of,  impossibility  of  treat- 
ing with  France  on  the  basis  of,  333. 

Anatomy,  its  study  not  congenial  with  the 
female  character,  504. 

Antoine,  Fauxbourg  St.  cotitrast  of  its 
present  state  with  that  of  former  times, 
iJ79.  -* 

Apocalypse,  remarks  on  its  authenticity,  ' 
&c.  2^. 

A^Uo,  his  influence  on  the  first  settlers 
m  Latium,  1 1 4. 

Archdale,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  evidence 
on  the  trial  of  Judge  Johnson,  69.  ^ 

Aristocracy,  singular  charj^e  of,  278. 

Artists,  their  negle<fled  state,  and  its  coa* 
sequei^ces,  70. 

-T )  seldom  deeply  acquainted  with 

history,  77. 

Atlantic,  its  extent  and  geographical  d}« 
vision,  140, 

Mm 


Austin,  St.  his  recommendation  of  perse* 
cutioflf,  and  perversion  of  strid^ure,  5% 

Atutria^ auspicious  return  of  wisdom  anil 
vigour  in  the  Cabinet  of,  333 ;  regene>* 
ration  of  her  resources,  443. 

Authors,  modern,  hostility  of  their  writ- 
ings to  the  Christian  rehgion,  54, 

B. 

Barlow,  Joel,  his  political  sentiments  on 

Great  Britain  and  France^  365.        / ' 
Barons,  Roman,  parallel  drawn  betwe^ 

those  of  the  middle  ages  and  theif  d^ 

scendanu,  il^9. 
Barrere,  artful "villany  of  that  wretch'  on. 

the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  182. 
Barter,  a  disposition  to,  probably  6wia^ 

to  a  combinatfon  of  t]ie  innate  prina- 

pie  of  cQvetousncss,  150.  , 
Basalt,  observations  on,  256. 
Bas-relief,  a  bronae,  account  of,-  found  at 

Colchester,  81. 
Bastille,  refledioniob  wandering  over  itt 

site,  278. 
Bateman,  Mr.  interesting  account  of  the 

estate  of  that  gentleman,  81, 
Beauty,  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  sub* 

)ea  of,  82. 
Bentley,  Dr,  the  characfter  of  that  vene- 
rable champion  of  lettei^  ind  religloa 

vindicated^  231. 
Bible,  danger  in  making  a  critical  emcxT-  * 

dation  of  the  text,  25. 
Bolton,  remarkable  for  being  the  Urth^ 

place  of  Henry  Jenkins,  80.  ^^ 

B<M'gia,  Marquis,  curiosity  in  ni»  museum 

of  antiquities,  118. 
Botany  Bay,  curious  speculative  voyage 

to,  413. 
Bounties,  their  nature  considered,  159. 
Bramins,xheir  prejudices,  pride,  &c.  389. 
Britain  united,  able  to  resist  foreign  atf 

tacks,  209.  ^ 

Buonaparte*s  reception  b^  his  ^roops  afte^ 
his  usurpation  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
charadtcristic  trait  of  him,  187.    . 

,as  consumonate  a  Jacobin  as 
Robespierre  was,  217 ;   his   vii^orious 
campaign  in  Germany,  i285. 
— ,  his  dectamations  on  the  ma«      '^ 


ritifue  despotism  of  England,  245. 

-,  specimen  of  his  hypocrisy, 

-,  his  policy  with  the  different 
Princft 
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Index. 


Princes  of  t]i/fcCoiauient,SSO;  v^wm 

for  ennoHiny  priaces.  3Si,  ' 
Suonaparte,  his  ▼ixtue*  fouDil  •nljia  hia 

pnifeasions,  ?555. 

»  lioes  on  hu  elevation  to  tlie 

Impenaithroa^,  394. 
— ^  rnriew  of  hi«  polittcal  con-  ^ 

daSt  to  tht  diSereat  powers,  443.         *** 


C^acer,  remarks  ou  ehe  tkeorr  of,  9S; 

(■rtsmott  UiMe  tu  that  aAi^&m,  iK. 
,  bast  for  a  radical  c«re  of,  97. 
CSkpitii,  certainty  of  obtaiainf  it  lor  every  ' 

new  ch^mcA  of  trade,  letX 
Camot,  his  eulogy  on  Turenue,  353. 
Celibacy,  advantages  and  dUadvaau^es  of 
,    chc<taceof,.344. 
dhaptal,  hif  attempt  to  assmne  to  Innuelf 

the  ditcuverf  of  acid  fUaii^ioo,  9% 
Ciu^iAtr^rtmvittY  of,ieA^SKoiK  on,  -KJ; 

the  n^onalyOfteD  exhibited  in  its  pro-< 

perlig^  by  little  things,  176. 
CSiarlema^oe,    aocoimt   of    izuDtatiom 
.     foiiiufedby,46q^ 
CiieiiiMts,  FrcfKh,  their  mvtdious  treat- 

flieBt  of  most  fjigtish  chemists,  lOa 
CheHUAt-tree^  oouutriet   in   which  it   U 

Coqnd,  264. 
Choak  damps,  propofjtioa  of  Dr.  Trotter 

to  reiDove  ihecn,  99. 
CMstiaaity,  ^gutar  tenets  of  Mr.  Lao*. 
.    caster  ia  instni^dagboyt  in  it,  liii. 
Christiaiu,  proved  to  contend  in  theprac- 

doe  of  everv  heavenly  virtue,  88. 
Cfaurdi  Catecnjsm,  necessity  of  the  mcm^ 
«   Ufn  of  the  Church  of  England  con- 

fijcmittg  to  it  IA  the  system  of  educa- 

CiOB:,.o8. 

CSnnch  Catechism,  its  rejedlsoa  incchook 

by  Mr.  LanCMter,  126. 
Chmxh-servioe,  suggestiuns  for  its  tnv- 

provcment,  289^ 
<^tr^,.  remarkable  tor  its  beautiful  and 
'   divjersified  hgrbage,  165. 
f^stema  ia  £gypt,  ourposes  for  which 

tbev  were  pneserm  before  the  mosques, 

loi     ' 
Chat^h,  the  Calif  can,  Its  receptioa  of  the 

ApocUypse  as  authentic,  35. 
.  ClergTt  danger  of  nuking  encroachments 

ao  their  property,  160. 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Engtaod,  the, 

comsneodable  for  their  general  condudl^ 

S9d. 
CUmd,  St.  description  of  the  pleasures 

there,  341^. 
CoUot    dTferbriis,   the   founder  vf  the 

l^rench  Republic,  178. 
Cmmaerce  of  Jlnisia,  Usrbe  aad  progress, 

475. 
PcMjHMdicies,  their  taU  iiader  di&rent 

dMBfiutancAfi,  J51. 


CoooMtions,    civil,    tiie     pre&poac 

causes  of,  78. 

Com]ttny,'the  East  Iiulia,  ekctcli    of  >» 
aCdn,  16a 

Coode,  Prince  of,  attachment  of  cbe  i»- 
hahitants  of  Chaiitilly  to  him,  1 72. 

Confession,  its  influence,  60. 

"Tuonwrrts,  Aionrican,  violence  of  its  pro- 
ceedings a.nfsijwt  British  Ofiiicers  S  '<X. 

Conifbtiruugh  Cii^e,  incvreetisig  remarios 
i»fi  it,  77. 

Contemners  of  God,  ttri^htres  on  their 
cha,-aAer,  44. 

ContiocRt,  uaeTpedcd  changes  o«k   ffiu 
gracd  &cerj<,'IlQ« 

*y  its  repose  much  longer  iapa»- 

^ible,  :?34.  , 

Corntoui,  Mr,  experimcnta  on  gnvity^ 
iH4. 

Corruptisn  of  the  timet  impoted  to  dhe 
new  philosophy,  198^ 

Conndt,  legislatiir^,  partsculars  relatiwe  «» 
the,  3{KX 

Courtezans,  professed,  their  naueeuua  d»> 
tail  of  their  adveatnres  censured,  4& 

Crimes,  propriety  of  burying^  them  in  ob* 
livion,  80l 

Crystallization,  observattoot-on  the  ahi- 
mate  perfe<ftion  of,  259L 

Cuba,  increase  of  its  colonial  tradie  detri- 
mental to  Great  Britain,  i;4H.  ^ 

Cumberland,  Mr.  advantages  derived  by 
him  in  the  early  part  o(  his  educattoit, 
1^6;  his  cndcitvuurs  to  diminish  reli- 
gious^ antipathies  and  national  preji»' 
cliccs  in  his  dramatic  writingB  commend- 
ed, ta-l.    ' 

Curiosity,  generally  detioting  a  ccrtMft 
presumed  degree  of  knowledge,  1 37. 

Curtis,  Patrick,  his  benevolent  charai^Svr, 
232L 

IX     ,         ' 

Dances,  fllegaL,  exertions  for  the  attppres- 

sion  of,  2l)i 
David,descripcion  of  a  mosf  infernal  pasnr- 

ing  by  him,  35*2;  the  public  charaficr 

.  of  that  miscreant,  2«2. 
Davte,  Mr.  conje^ures  respetSling   the 

manner  of  htv  death,  411^. 
Debt,  tlie  national,  of  £ngbud,>compand 

to  that  of  France,  315. 
Deity,  idea»  respecting  the  unity  of,  509. 
Denys,  ^.  ruinous  state  of  that  celebrated 

burial-place  of  the  French  MuDardfa% 

173.  » 
Dermuay,  Thomas,  earhr  dawn  of  his  ge- 

nias,  318$  his  fllit>era|  condudto  £ait 

Moira,319. 
Desagulier^s  experiments  on  gravitv,21S. 
Devil,  impropriety  of  aitributingutHqui^ 

to  the,  *25. 
Dhisdaie,  tceount  of  a  sulphur  sprin|^di»- 

covered  at  the  parish  towA  of,  904. 

DtonyM»» 


/«fer. 
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IQUKiysunJiiB  ccccpuoD  of  clic  A^oc^j^jyamf 

9i*P^^*  scholastic,  rGgukidoii&'  relative 

to  >t  reprobated,  1 2.7. 
l^ivine-^  ia  France,  aniaudventoo*  opo» 

tlie  principles  cki'  cf^rtakif  CjOG. 
D«^inatisni,  femarks  iki  ihe  s{>»iru  ^f,  5* 
£N}jche8ter,   Lt^d,    rennet' iMt   of    styvne. 

chiifge»  against  h?m  lor  hi»ci>ndaCtm 

Caoii^a,  sue, 
Dove-Daie,   merits   of  that   pitSlitres^ue 

puim  of  view,  77. 
I>«Ut]i»theappUcattan  of  their  redundaxiry 

of  property. ezptained*  152. 


Hcoaoai y  at  Paris,  the  wise  system  of,  ^(J. 
£djc;aiua«it»  fundaineiital  ic^ns  vetted  la 

i«:IigIon,  85. 

»  itA  creation  of  nx>tives  in  the 

miiid»  of  youth,  9 1 . 
JCUeuborough,  X^Ord^  implropriety  of  his 

appointment  to  a  seat  iix  the  cabinet, 

334.  /       ; 

Empire*^  laUiutry,  ottce^'t^  of  nutkine^  tlio 

oducatioa  of  boys  also  military  ld  them, 

Sn^land^  duty  of  its  inhabiunts,  112;  )» 
enviable  state  of  liberty  compared  with 
that  of  France,  249- 

£fLgfishmcn,  remarkable  instance  of  their 
national  huiH>vir,  507. 

.    ■■■■.. ,  present  political  state  of, 446L 

^Dgrosiiug,,  treated  as  chimerical  by  Dr. 
iimitb,  159. 

Bnvy,  de^nition  of, '505. 

Erskine,  Lord,  approval  of  his  condcwSt  by 
the  bar, 5434. 

Essays,  general  tenor  of,  42. 

Evidence^  iu  nature  and  importance  in 
courts  vf  justice,  f»7 ;  its  cretlrbility 
when  given  by  a  pci-bon  of  uuiinpeach- 

-     cd  clir.r;iCiler-,  70. 

Eusebtus,  his  opinion  re$pc<£Hag  the  aiii> 
th««ticii]f  of  the  Apocui)  p&c,.'Jf^. 

Excommunication,,  denied  tu  have  been 
originally  vested  iu  the  congregation, 
78. 

Swcnces,  eitemal,  their  a^Stive  and  pas- 
sive state  consideretl,  H.  ^ 

£xpcesaions,djiFercnttai,  their  integration, 
254. 

F.g^DFnni  the  nature  of,  1 1, 
F. 

Eacultiss,  the  dodfcrine  of  adlivc  and  pas- 
sive,. 16. 

Sa,iKy,  its  predi^mitiance  over  judgment, 
4«. 

Basbion^  ludicrous  anecdote  relative  to, 
17ft 

|V^ett«,  Ia«  hW  couutttnanciog  rebclUoa 
before  the  rewlutiou,  :30^ 

Feltham  Owen,  his^motives  for  writing 
hit  **  Resolves,  340, 

£«km».th*  koi^tof,  rural  detcrfcittoo 


'    of  k's  ncriftclog  his  Ife  tp  the  cwK  oC 

his  comury^  *i(f5- 

FemaTes,  improprfcty  fif  edncating:  thcai 
in  the  same  school  witti  boys,  126*. 

Fever,  remitteiit,.  account  uf  a.  pecoSar 
speciies,  S24. 

Fire-damps,!  heir  fatal  enb<Sb,9f^.   . 

Fish,  singular  irraptioo  of»  froca  a^-voK 
cano  m  Quito, 4ft4. 

Fleece,  importance  ef  fi)od^mikccptiig,t«^ 

'    prod  ace  it  of  a  fine  quality,  143- 

■  ■    ■ — ,  its  dii&rcn;  ilvisiotis*  144. 

Forestalling,  erroctfoos  theory  of  Dr. 
Smith  op,  1591 

Form,'  ditliculty  cf  imderstandu^  the 
term,  2».      ^  '  . 

Foster,  Mr.  his  ^testation  of  Citm^ 
theory,  50.  '  * 

Fouche  Citi9Ben,vi»t  pafdiOs  17^.   !  " 

Foureroy,  hispur[>Oft»  for  bri]|^g'l«ab* 
vttisier  to  the  sc;tfiuk},  d2. 

Fox,  Mr.  his  former  principles  rdacsvj^iia 
France,  222.     /        '  ^        '  ' 

— — ,  his  pohtic«1  ca3idu(5l  in  the  tmpradk- 
ment  of  Lord  MtilviUe,  428.     ' 

France,  situation  of  t^^t  cOuntrr  prcviooft 
to  tlic  ^c^voluticm  turopjoica  with  its 
reg^ei^crated  sute»  16f),  249,280;  dxicai^i 
spe<^hicle  on  tlve  road  irom  CaUts  to 
Boulogne,  169;  but  Uttfe  imparefishe4 
bjy  the  war,  2,'>5 ;  its  cokinxal' trade  ear- 
ned on  by  aeutraU,  ^;&. 

--. ;    sketch  of  it  in  some  aztttot 

{:crtL>dsy  46*7  ;  sketch  of  the  late  r«WH 
utionai7  coufli^)-,  469;  sketch  of  the 
tluree  dynasties,  471 . 

Frano's  H.  his  pu»iliaatmoas  coaAtSt  m 
ciwcluding  the  peace,  1 11,  217. 

Frederic  the  Great,  his  observatioo  rc^ 
specl^log  Rousseau,  4<^1 ;  his  open  pro- 
fes&iun  uf  irreHgiaa,492;  dcetcfa  ctfhis 
private  and  domestic  life,  494  ;  his  li- 
beral conduct  to  a  young  soldier,  45i5; 
anecdotes  of  his  court,  499;  his  t*heorv 
res{)€(^ing  the  degeneracy  ofthe  FreoJt 
nobility,  501 ;  his  establishmexit  of  thft 
civil  aiid  military  academy,  502. 

French,  their  claims  to  all  li teranr  m«tsk 
and  discoveries,  92,  101 ;  their '^egeiifr^ 
ration,  177. 

,  difficulty  to  them  to  write  pur^ 

morality,  456. 

Frenchman  a,  intereeiing'anecdote  of  his 
sentiments  relative  to  Buonaparte  azid 
£nglHnd,28Z ;  comparisauhetik'eeuthem 
and  the  Rt^mans,  350. 

Friendship,  poetical  e^knocs  In  coiQiac^ 
moratiun  of,  2)1. 

Frugality,  a  predominant  priacipEe  ift 
man,  156. 

Fulling,  see  ^-ethg.' 

Fumigation,  the  best  means  of  detttjntfmg 
the  noxious  cfte<SU  of  the  fir«Nlamps,9i(t 
inefficient  to  destroy  conti^oia  in  hvi* 
^tals,  9% 
Mm  3  fmi 
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Fund  Patriotic,  the  committee  reprehcnd- 
ed«for  applying  to  t,he  Clergry  instead  o? 
applying  to  the  Bishops  to  make  collec- 
tions, 95.       '  '  -      ^ 

Fuseli,  Henry,  professional  sketch  of  that 
artist,  83.  . 

'  G. 

Gamester,  manner  of  spending  bis  life, 
345. 

Gaming  for  money,  unhappy  consequences 
arising  from,  n45. 

Garrick,  ifiteresting  account  o#  his  characr 
ter  and  habits,  228. 

Gentleiiess,  injundtipn  of  that  erangelical 
virtue,  291. 

Geography,  remarks  on  the  study  of,  137, 

"  14(y;  botanical,  general  observations  on, 
165. 

Gh^zzi,  account  of  that  celebrated  cari- 

•  catufc  painter,  116. 
'  GifTard's,  Mr.  evidence  on  the  trial  of 

'•'  Judge  Johnson,  with  remarks  of  the 
Chijef  Justi^^  on  that  occasion,  70 ;  his 
removal  from  office  in'  Ireland,  71 ; 
sketch  of  his  patriotic  charadker,  75. 

Globe,  terraquecujs,  general  survey  of  its 
surfece,  139. 

God,  his  mercy  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  212. 

Obldsmitn,  discovei7  of  ope  of  his  plagia- 
risms, 440. 

Ggrdalc-Scar,  its  piiaucesque  beauties, 
78. 

Grammar,  English,  temarks  on  the  cases 
:n,  193. 

C-  .'.tin,  Mr. his  support  of  the  committee 
.^!  P  .pish  Delegates  from  Dublin,  71. 

G.    /      ,  r^xperiments  to  ascertain  it,  21 4. 

G.':.'  .  r  :  lin,  ignorance  of  the  people 
Te<:.y-L'fk\ug  the  real  state  of  Ireland,  74 ; 
irs  situjition  compared  with  that  of 
France,  170;  con%equcnces  of  a  war  be- 
tween it  and  America,  247. 

Grcp^orjjrffi,  '  constitution  of  societies  of 
that  description,  184., 

Orenville,  Lord,  his  countenance  of  the 
cf>mmittee  of  Popish  Delegates  from 
Dablin,  71. 

Grey,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  France,  223, 

Guyton,  his  extreme  ignorance,  9t>. 

Gymnastics,  purposes  answered  by  themv 
89. 

H. 

Ham,  t^e  delightful  grounds  of,  81. 

Ham'psy  singular  circumstance  relative  to 
the  river,  81. 

Handiwriting,  difficnltvof  distinguishing 
that  of  one  person  trom  that  of  ano- 
ther, 68,  86. 

Hardwicke,Lord,  see  Viceroy  ofJreUmd, 

Haulain,  account  of  that  ungrateful  mis- 
creant, 173. 

Heretics,  the  persecution  of,  urged  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  58. 

Highlanders,  Scotch,  charadteristi?  fca« 
tures  of  the,  141. 


Hindus,  accdtiBt  of  some  peculiar  custoiQi 
of  the,  388. 

Hippolitus,  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse,  35. 

Hodgkinson,  Dr.  his  evidence  on  the  trial 
of  Judge  Johnson,  69. 

Hoole^  Mr.  J.  verke*  on  his  death,  419. 

Hospitals  in  France,  their  lamentable  sute:, 
356. 

Hume,  Mr.  his  motives  for  publislung  bis 
Essays,  404, 

fjuns,  the,  reputed  by  Jornadcs  to  have 
been  the  offsprings  of  devils  and  Witches, 
114. 

I. 

Ignatius,  observations  on  his  Epistle^  S9* 

Iliad,  specimen  of  criticism  on  the,  54. 

Income  tax,  observations  on  the,  446. 

Industry^  difFerence  in  the  quantities  of 
commodities  produced  by  it;  result  of 
its  decline  in  a  nation,  151. 

Infe<nion,  venereal,  dangerous  error  of  its 
removal  by  a  connexion  with  an  infant, 
432. 

Iniideh,  pradlical,  refledions  on  them,  44. 

Institute,  the  National,  rules  by  which  it 
is  condudted,  349. 

Instruftion,  religious,  the  style  of  its  usual 
communication. censured,  53;  religious, 
strange  dod^rine  relative  to,  127;  ge» 
neral  hints  on,  399. 

Insurance,  -comparative  view  of  it  from 
■  hostile  countries  to  America,  &c.  240. 

Indians,  the  consequences  of  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  527;  the  ob- 
stacles to  its  introdn&ion  considered, 
528. 

Ireland,  hints  for  the  improvement  of  its 
inhabitants,  412. 

Irenxus,  importance  of  his  testimony  re- 
lative to  tne  authenticity  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, 37. 

Italy,  state  of  it  in  the  eighth  century,  115. 

Jacobinism,  its  promiscuous  use,  48. 

Jacobins,  their  reign  not  extin^,  217. 

Jebb,  Sir  Richard,  nature  of  his  evidence 
on  the  trial  of  Judge  Johnson, 68. 

John  St.  observation  on  the  epistles  of,  27. 

Johnson,  Dr.  the  anomalous  charadUrof, 
227. 

Johnson's  trial,  Judge,  remarks  on  the 
smnming  up  of  the  evidence,  67. 

Jomades,  remarks  on  his  account  of  the 
Huns,  114. 

Judge,  importance  of  his  chanufter,  on 
a  charge  for  a  libel,  61 ;  always  consi- 
dered as  counsel  for  the  prisoner  on 
trial,  68.  . 

--— -,  a  political,  improper  for  England, 
335. 

Judea,  the  most  favourable  position  xof 
disseminating  a  new  religion,  506. 
K. 

Kiss,  poetical  description  of  a,  108. 

Knight,  Mr.  observatioiu  rehttive  to  the . 
sap  pf  trees,  164. 

Kj&ght- 


SnJex, 


S3i 


Kiiiglkthood,  origin  of  thai  estaibliahed 
by  Charlemagne,  46^ ' 


JLac,  analysis  of  the  different  spedet ;  its 
uses,  251.  ,     *      "' 

Xjftke,  Genera],  his  Itberatibn  of  Shaw 
Ailum,  387. 

Lkmbertini,  chara<5teristsc  anecdote  of, 
116. 

I>ancaiter,  Mr.  his  mode  of  extending  his 
plan  of  education  similar  to  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  86 ;  defedl  in  his  plan,  by  re- 
warding boys  for  mischil?f,  90. 

Lznd^its  price  in  proportion  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  market  rate  of  interest,  157. 

Langfiiage,  rennarks  on  its  present  cor* 
niption,  455. 

JLardnefr,  his  opinion  6(  St.  Jude,  24. 

Latium,  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  &c.  114. 
-  Lava,    physical  remarks  on  its  passage 

-  *from  the  vitreous  to  the  stony  and 
other  states,  *259.' 

Leaves  of  plants,  result  of  a  dissedkion  of 
some,  163. 

Libel,  remarks  on  its  nature,  61 ;  influence 
of  a  Judge  in  trials  for,  S35 ;  severity  of 
the  ancient  laws,  344. 

Life,  caution, requisite  on  begizming,  82. 
,  single,  see  Celibacy.^ 

liquors,  spirituous,  their  pernicious  qua- 
lities poetically  described,  269. 

Literature,  polite,  hostile  to  the  religion 
of  Christ,  53. 

,  modern,  its  influence  on  the 
religion  of  Chrnt,  54. 
'  Lion-monkey,   account  of  that  azumal, ' 
483. 

XxMuis  to  foreign  nations,  ingenious  re- 
marks  relative  to,  152. 

Louis  XV.  his  licentiousness  potirtrayed, 
307. 

■  XVI.  account  of  his  trial,  his  manly 

'  condudt,  179;  attempt  to  rescue  that 

'  unfortunate  Monarch  from  the  horrors 
of  a  public  execution,  frustrated,  182. 

Loavre,  refletSbions  on  visiting  it,  350. 

'lioveat  first  si^ht,  sketch  of,  206. 

Love,  observations  on  falling  in,  506. 

Luther,  observations  on  his  autfaoiity,  29. 

M. 

Macbetl\,  Xady,  stridhires  on  her  cha* 
radler,  47. 

M*Callum,  Mr.  his  treatment  of  Colonel 
Pidlon  reprehended,  434 ;  particulars 
respe^ng,  518;  his  presence  in  Trinio 
dad  dangerous,  519. 

Mahratta,  sketch  of  the  late  war,  380. 

-Mailh^,  condu^  of  that  unfeeling  mon- 
ster to  Lpuis  XVL  180. 

Manifold,  remarkable  phenomenoa  at- 
tendinjr  the  river,  81. 

fAaoinh&m^  news  cauiet  of  tMr  dii* 


proportion  to  those  of  other  olc(  trades^ 
154 ;  their  influence  in  pitservtng  tfat 
money  in  a  country,  158. 

Maria   Antoinette,    universal    a8«!ddoii 
borne  to  her,  302 ;  her  ingetuous  an- 
swer to  a  f;ilse  prophetess,  SOS. 
■■       ■  ■   ^ her  charadter  vindicat- 

ed, 316. 

Marriage,  the  state  of,  considered,  34^ 

MaMtUon,  eulogy  on  his  writings,  968. 

,  fantastic  notion  expr^sed  by 
Rim  to  Louis  XIV.  306. 

Masquerades,  cheap,  a  fruitful  soture  of 
moral  contamination,  20?.   ^ 

fatter,  existence  of  its  sensible  qualitid^ 
H. 

— -—— ,  primary,  refutation  of  Mr.  Hai^ 

,    ris*9  notion  respe<Sting-,  21 . 
.  Men  of  letters,  disadvantages  under  whic|i 
they  labour,  1 55. 

Mendicity,  its  prevalence  in  the  Sttgli* 
bourhood  of  Montreuil,  169. 

Mengaud,  his  treatment  of  traveUets  at 
Calais,  169. 

Message,  Royal  the,  skeifch  of  the  drama-  ' 
tic  poem  entitled,  273. 

Metaphysics,  vindication  of  the  sdeaot 
from  prejudices,  fi ;  progress'of  tttqarf 
into  the  science,  4 ;  the  properties  and 
relations  of  the  mind,  an  obje^  of  thia 
science,  17. 

Methodist,  origin  of  the  term,  47.  ' 

Meyer,  T.  his  gross  plagiarisms,  209. 

Michaelis,  his  singularity  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  Apocalypse,  28 ;  summary 
of  his  introduaion  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment,. 41. 

Middle  Class,  their  importance  in  a  attt^ 
174. 

Mildness,  its  inculcation,  291. 

Military  in  France,  their  tyranny  over  all 
other  subje<5U,  278.  , 

Mind,  division  of  its  operations,  17. 

Ministry,  the  Christian,  observations  on 
the  call  to,  289. 

Mode,  necesdty  of  confomung  to  its  ab- 
surdity, 176. 

Money,  d)stin<Etion  between  it  and  all 
other  moveable  goods,  158. 

Moon-flower,  the,  a  legendary  tale,  968. 

Morals,  'in  poetry,  false,  injury  done^by 
them,  80. 

Morkmd,  George, sketch  of  his  charader^ 
his  merit  as  an  artist,  83.  ** 

Moses,  account  of  his  death,  26. 

Motives,  benefits  derived  by  them  in  the  . 
youthful  mind,  91. 

Mountains,  the  elevation  of  several  in 
England,  79. 
'   Murder,  account  of  two  singular  cases  o^ 
426. 

Mutes,  see  Cotmeii, 

Mythology,  tSc^  of  iU  U»guagc  ^  po^ 
try,  275.  '       ^ 

•  NaiU, 


4f3« 


M^ 


N. 


|{aiU,  MnguUi;  pradice  of  p2sao|[  tb#m 

Hiitead  of  nmey,  1^0. 
iJl^iT^i^es,;  ^nq^xa^t  imJ«r  Yaxioai  tttUsi 

feprobflted,  4,5. 
Kicker,  U^  ch^xsLnS^  2nd  ccm4^(5^  (c^td, 

%09  i  i»i*  political  <i<J»ckerx,  3ti^3li» 
KetsoOt  LorG\  sumraaiy  of  his  bio^raphv, 

Kegtr«^^  r«uupk;;i  00  tliis  inudioussjift- 

team.  V»$;<J?3€. 
NotabUt  ID  Friu^cc,^  their  cva-^catson^ 

an^.ci^^ui^f  SIO.     ^ 
Kovels,  remaxks  oa  their  tcnd^ofry^  4SL 

O. 

considered » 189. 
9ccO9Q0}y».  #a(iouaIf.  it«  study  intricate, 

149. 
Ofyone^,  i<i  »ghpo2f  i  xnethodji  ol  poBUb^ 

OffffC^^ceif.  &c.  method  of  Kcducla; 

their  exorbSf ant  recompenae,  153. 
0|o4m>H  •kc.tcU  of  iiifsir  ch.-^rac^ler^  G7^^ 
Order  of  Merit,  tjnpropricly  of  its  iotro* 

AiapoBip^<:hj?ul*.l;.^l,. 
Gcicat*  vexnarkft  on  the  trade  ui  tlut  quar- 

USX*  15». 

5oier<»tinjr  description  of  thc^  360^375. 

Orleanv  ^0  Duke*  of^  in»tatvca  of  kta 

$.w«i«W  ''57;  hi^  claiav  to  brajRery 

rofut^d*  ^.?  f .  account  of  hi&.  regency^ 

905  ;.  Viplivcs  for  h;».  avHruig  wxrh  inbu- 

'"    «ilpilQ&  >P  tbip  f  re^ch  RoTolution^  .s^>. 

Orphan«»  provisions- for  them  in  England, 

1^  ... 
Origcn,  his  (pinion  respeil^iiT^  theatithor 

of  the  Ephitlr  «^  Sfw  Judt,  i?4.;  Ki^ad?- 

19MM0A.  of.  tb«)  c^npnjcal  aHtUorify  ojf 

the  i\pocalyp6e,  35. 
Ostia,.  df  count  of  thi»  oiutm  couaideraj^i^ 

towK  1 0., 
Oswald^  Colonel,  principles  of  that  poti- 


Ptcific  Ooegui,  its  «Xti«tU'  «p4  gfogfa^hi- 
«cid  dJmiQii.  169. 
Paitti,  TlMim«9>,  bi».  reply,  to  Oswa|a*$  rt^ 

cvmmeiidation  of  Diitchering   aU   the 

•UM^wftrid.  ipr  Mnm^t  077;  r^aaaonafur 

his  incurrinjp  tlve  di9p)ea(»iiM:«  pf  Bm?pa- 

parte»S«4^ 
EisathQan*  ita  c«ivtivi<>«  m^^  t««^  nf 

Paganism,  265. 
Bapum  bis  tvi^^^n^  mrm^r^  to  tb^  s(\t> 

thcnticity  of  the  Apocal}fp8a»,.3;>v 
>aiWi  04BMPity^O»<(V«i|P^f^  ^  cvy  9k 

yn^j*  their  passport  with  them,  i77* 
Parisians,  their  proflira3^«|jp<|^ftd,  3*^, : 
Bwricid^  pQMr«tt%b.qC.^  ^^fi^^ 
Passions,  government  of  the,  19« 


cess,  265. 
Psssive,  its  rejeAicm  in  philosophy,  17. 
Peace  mth  France,  its  ifnpraa^  cabilicj 

uoacr  the  fxuda^  circuaMaac•s^S48^ 
Perceptkin,  the  nH;.iire  of,  16. 
]^«r<on^  :M.  remarks  ««  his  maBagcineae  art 

India,  3P3. 
Pvxcutioo^the  dcarrneo^recominflndHt 

by  the  Rom  sh  Church,  58,  -   / 

Patty,  JLofd  H.  hts  o^unumous  coning 

ip  ^arliamcjtt,  ^2^  ;  increase  of  hAS.in- 
.  ilueoca  on  hia  a^eeasioii  to  a  teal  an  the 

cabinet,  S36, 
PUiosop^iy^  inodem,  iia  France^  dia6oC» 

cal  specinveaof  t[>e,f>5^. 
J^i^i  William,  i|npi'e«««on  o^amomtd  hf 

hi*  death,  109;  sketch  of  hi?  poiiticn] 

ch;kr3<5Wr,   /^;  Ivniourabie  attendance 

at  his  funeral,  '>'M  ;  deliacation  of  hi* 

last  moments,  St9S ;  anecdote  ac  his  foi> 

i|crul,3t)a;  httQpinion  o|  th«  Lxtera» 

ture  of  thisuatfoa,  312, 
l?i\j»  VI.   skotcb  of  that  phitanthBafi^ 

Pope,  118. 
PUgiarisn,   pos!tical».  muceUw^out    te^ 

marks  Qiv  43fi; 
Pl;iyers,  certain  mean^  of  redHcin|^  csor- 

mouft^kiries  to  moderi^tian^  1 .74. 
Piayfair,  Mr.  his  reasoA»Sor  di&ian|^,fi:flBa 

Vr.  3tnitb»  148. 

tbfrinoit  abte 


on.S]u-..Smith*s.|M-«icij^e^  162. 
Pliinkei'»  receipt  in  cancer,  diapiRtr  be. 

t>M«en  <7(iy  a»d  Gatakjsr  respetftiay^  92. 
Poelnitz,  Baron  d«^  his  Tors^rikly  isi  nat- 

gioik^UO. 
Poetry,  allegoric,  a  suitable  gnrb  for  ex- 

htbftiingrviirtiMs  and  vieot^mu 
'  »  descriptiw,.  tjio  only  i^iPcioB  1 

reii^ed  b^juwra  of  taste,  274. 
', considerations  to  thoae  who 


Uwk  vers^.or  tbymc,  4l«, 

■■■  ■!■»  MMc^  specimen qf«  47 A 
i?oets«  frequently  the  psemmtera  oi  the 

mast  midanchoiy  views  of  liu»an;iffe» 

'A 
Polycarp^  proved  to.  bavn  rMoiv«4  the 

Apo^a^pst  ai»  the  gwioiae  wotk.of  St. 

Jnhn,  3li. 
Pope,  his  coronation  of  Buonaparte,  S98L 
Portugal,  ita  sterilo   aspe£b  whto  com- 

I^arod.tQ  Sp«ttt»  1^ 
^Poverty,  national^  generally  indiiee^  by 

{mbbc  prtxjUgakty,  15<u  , 

Powtn.  the  n^m^e  of»  6»  7.  ' 

'^■"■^v  tktt  diaptDSTUg  and:  donMUg, 

maintained  by  tK^Cburdi  Qi  IUim».5S« 
PrAynrti  tMr:  esolu«o«  fftm  Ms.  laat 

Qtptiir>  scAi9ute»  ^;*  jiidiok«ii%  cefldo* 

tionaon,  292« 

Press  in  France,  op|yinwo%  Hpdor  wMch 
It^WnuiVi  l*tfk 

Professors, 


ZMiCXW 


i^ 


QO  paMic  hmni6tioxi»  S99. 
Pr»fit»,  pecumarvi  their  diifiereiiee  in  fiu- 

Tftpe  aecvci&tea  for,  253. 
Proprrty^Tax,  obtcnratioiR  oa  the,  446. 
FropKecicB,  the  irecessity  of  learning  in- 
dispensable to  such  as  wish  to  studj 

theiti,  41. 

,  anclfeift,  rcmarbi  on  rtie,  iOSL 
Pfostrtuta^  •error  respe<^ii]^  their  nfim- 

ber  in  Loadon,  Sec.  corredsd,  106. 
Protestants  in'  Ireland,  their  petition  on 

the  subje<Sk  of  Catholic  eaaiicipsuiaa, 

&c.  71. 
Providence,   iu   inflHdnce  in   favour  of 

fenglaiid,  95,  823. 
Ptnnin^,  precautions  to  be  observed  in, 

'Pmsei^  her  crooked  and  selfish  poli^, 

1 1 1,  219;  seijong  of  Manorer,  :31?9,  4*24. 

,  the  political  cOndndfc  of  the  Kin^ 

of,  reviewed,  441, 

Publications,  obscene,  an  important  tob- 

'  jtiSt  of  attentimi  co  the  Societj  for  the 

Suppression  of  Vice,  20  L 
Pmishment  <n  schools,  observations  od, 

(2«mlLeritni,its  oriftaid  institiition  fitunded 
on  Deisni,  434. 

Quakers,  their  refusal  to  support  defen- 
sive iKrar,4S3. 

R. 

RaiUery,  danger  «f  its  application,  ^0, 
Heason,  its  habitual  and  occasional  con- 

trottl  overvthe  paisiorts,  13. 
Recognition,  a  tale  founded  oti  an  inci- 

defit  in  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland, 

269. 
Rclaxatioti,  acndeinical,  the  faoui^  of,  de- 
scribed, 26*1. 
R<.'li^ton,  evangelital,   argmnents  in    fa- 
vour of  the,  50;  basis  of  every  systeth 

of  national  educatioti,  85 ;  e^say  on  the 

choice  of,' 341. 
Resolves   of  Ow^  Feltliam,  nature  of 

their  contents,  539. 
Respiration,  reniaxics  on  the  organ  of,  in 

leaves,  163. 
Revolution  in  FrancCj^  its  causes  explain^ 

cd,  303,  307. 
Ri4icule,  public,  its  dangtrotts  effbdls  oo 

the  youthful  mind,  90. 
Rotnance,  its  influence,  49. 
Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to 

the  constru<5titin  of  public  roads,  &jt. 

115. 
Romantic,  dire4^  meaning  of  the  tefm, 

48. 
Rome,  the  Chnrch  of,  ber  do6h1i)e  re. 

sp«(Sking  the  perietution   of  fieretics', 

unchanged,  56. 
•      ■* " ,  ifrandieur  o{  the  dty  whiU  fldi- 


tr«w  of  tlie  vroi^,  11^  i  deferfbtlod  of 
die  happiat  sra  of  that  repnbnc,  I;i5. 

Rousseau,  J.  5.  ]utt  Opinion  of  thMt  iih&> 
ter,  306.  ^ 

Royalty  in  l^rMce,  abofisbei  hf  tyiOJbt 
d'Herbois,  178, 

llns^a,  the  only  restraint  cfn  )^na;»ilHi^ 
332;  disiaterestednrss  oi  its  sovere^n, 
SS5\  resources  and  popoladon  of  the 
'touUrS\  military  foVce,  &c  4J«;  hdr 
dignified  conduce,  ^43b  ' 


Saltzraan^  gymAastica  for  yoT^tb^taHua- 
ed,  89.  / 

Sancerre,  his  ridiculous  fofly>  ?79l 

Savage  6f  Aveynm,  r&marks  on  &1k 
ideot,  357. 

Schoolm.isteit,  qualities  reipiisite  tn  thtm^ 
132,  134;  their  ascendancy  over  the 
hearts  and  mind  of  their  scholars,  ^ 

Schools,  initiatory,  inquiry  into  vtHitVo^ 
128. 

^  parochial,   unjuttly  -  reordbated, 
iL'fi. 

— — ,  Sunday,  remarks  on  the  c»t«- 
blishftxcm  of  them,  87,  13a 
■  '       ,  free,   proposak   for  estabOihiitg 
such  all  over  England,  ISO. 

Sciences,  their  infhieuce  in  aohaating 
ixjetry  at  present,  5^74. 

^indeau,  »ccMini  of  his  military  fatc^ 
3H'2. 

Seeting  of  worI«  description  of  that  qua- 
lity, 148. 

Segttr,  Comte  de,  sketch  of  hii  tfaaraiSer, 
189. 

Mf-Siogra^hy,  propiefy  of  uhdertaV 
ing,  a<id  diflicukies  in  elecuting  it, 
&,c.  43 ;  competency  of  a  penon  tw  the 
t:Hk  maint.'vined,  2^5;  its  merits  de- 
pende«  on  the  characSter  of  the  writer^ 

Sensation,  invatigltion  of  the  doiSiine  o^ 
28. 

SeriDon,  thoughts  on  the  cotAposld'on  Q^ 
a,  294. 

Sheares,  Mr.  interesting  anecd<^e  of^  36S^ 

Sheep,  fingfish,  their  exportation  to  Spain, 
in  the  ninth  century  on  record,  142^ 
injury  siutained  in  their  fleece  by  pastu- 
.  rage  on  differ^t  soils,  144 ;  importance 
^f  pasturage  to  fatmers  and  manufac- 
turers, 146'. 

^lave  Trad6,  impropriety  of  indiscrimi- 
nately censuring  tne,  94. 

Soame  Jenvus,  sketch  ofhis  singiilar  chjU. 
raasr,  230. 

Soap  of  wool,  probably  merely  iht  blood 
of  the  pile,  144.    ' 

8o<:iety'  for  the  Suppcssion  of  Vice,  Its  pC- 
cessity  denied,  193;  its  members  to  be 
peYdOITs  pi^fessing  themiselves  of  the 
Church  of  JSogland,  1^97;  probability 

of 
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adminiott  of  Methodists,  and 

^nsequencei  oCsuch  combination,  198^; 
i(»  coadu<£t  defeaded»  199;  instances  of 
▼teilance,  li. 
Solutioa'nufL  a  re<|Luialteef  crystallisation, 

Soup»  account  of  an  establishment  for  sup- 
plying the  poor  at  Paris  with,  355. ' 

Spain, iu  fertility  superior  toPortugal,  165. 

Spirit,  public,  its  introdudtion  into 
schools,  90. 

,   I  of  the  Waters,  poetical  descrip- 

tion of  his  appearance,  2^, 

Sportingi  objetSlions  to,  505. 

Spring,  suipmir,  account  of  one  newly 
discovered  at  Dinsdale,  202). 

Stfre-'i  General  in  France,  impolicy  of  con-» 
Vnking  them,  S09. 

Statistics,  general  remarks  onbobks  writ- 
ten on  this  subjedt,  140. 
*  Stone  chests,  antiquarian  remarks  rela« 
tiye  to  several,  104. 

Subscription,  buc^bh;,  opened  for  re- 
printmg  the  accounts  of  great  vi6borics 
during  the  last  and  present  war,  3*20. 

Substance,  the  e^stence  and  nature  of,  9 ; 
stridkures  onXocke*s  opinion  of  it,  17, 

.Sunday  Schools,  see  Schools, 

T. 

•fallien,  charad^er  of  that  celebrated  re- 
volutionary personage,-  368. 

Taxes,  rethaf  ka  on  those  adopted  by  the 
present  ministry,  448. 

Teachers,  their  qusdities  considered,  322. 

Temple,  the  horrors  excited  by  the  sight 
of  that  gloomy  edifice,  280. 

Tenants,  their  insecure  state  in  France  be- 
fore the  revolution,  157. 

Theatres,  private,  their  suppression  an 
obje<3k  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppress 
sionof.Vice,  202. 

Theodoric,  his  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, &c.  at  Rome,  115. 

Theronanne,  Mademoiselle,  sketch  of  that 
celebrated  charadler,  178. 

Thomas,  St.  his  axiom  relative  to  the  per- 
secution of  heretics,  58. 

Thunder-storm,  account  of  a  violent  one 
at  Buenos  Ay  res,  415. 

Tivoli,  superstitious  legend  related  by  the 
peasants  of,  119. 

Tolls,  remarks  oh  the  proportion  to  the 

.    expence  paid  by  the  consumer,  161. 

Tomb  of  Alexander,  difference  of  opi- 
nion relative  to  the,  103. 

Torture,  remarks  on  its  inflidHon  in  Trt 
nidad  by  order  of  Colonel  Pid^on,  426. 

Trade,  new  branches  of,  not  injurious  to 
the  old,  16a 

Traj^aphus,  ^pnjedhiret  retpe^bng  that 
animal,  105. 

Translators,  stridtures  on  the  duties  of» 
449. 


^Trstshunucions,  Spaatih,  advantages  fxgm 
these  drivings  of  sheep  into  wann^  cli- 
mates, 144.        ^ 

Trials  in  ancient  times,  remarks  an  thefr 
absurdity,  464. 

Trifling,  legislaLlve,  ludicrous  specimee 
of,  359. 

Trinidad,  its  state  under  the  government 
of  Colonel  Picton,  436;  remarks  oa 
the  txlst(*nce  of  disloyalty  among  the 
"negroes,  515. 

Tumors,    scrophulous,    frequently    mi»- 
fciken  for  cancerous  casci.,  9o. 
.  Turenne,  his  incendiary  condudl  in  the 
Palatinate,  354. 

Tyrants,  sometimes  employed  as  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  an  avengii^ 
God,  213. 

V. 

Vallambrosa,  traditional  origin  of  that 
monastery,  116. 

Velletri,  reinarkRble  for  the  museum  of 
the  Martjuis  Borgia,  118. 

Verbs,  auxHiar,  remarks  on  the  proper 
use  of  tlie^  194,         V 

— ,  irregular,  errors  ariung  from  their 
promiscuous  use,  194. 

Vice,  the  association  of  good  men  neces- 
sary for  Tts  suppression,  196. 

Viceroy  of  Ireland,  his  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Gifflii-d  from  his  office  in  Ireland,  70, 
72. 

Vincent,  Lord  St.  his  remarkable  tiimce 
respe(5ling  the  bravery  and  conduit  of 
his  ofiicers  and  men,  3i20. 

Virtue,  perilous  condudl  of,  considering 
its  practice  dependent  on  the  exquisite- 
ness  of  human  feeling,  13. 

Volition,  its  exercise  dependent  on  mo- 
tive, 12. 

Voltaire,  just  ideas  of  his  notions,  writ- 
ings, their  tendency,  &c.  285;  his  me- 
rits considered,  487. 

Underwriters,  British,  stri^hires  on  their 
nefarious  condu^  in  protedtingthe  com- 
merce of  our  enemies,  240. 

W." 

Wages,  circumstances  produAive  of  dlfTe- 
rence  of,  in  variousparts  of  Europe,  153. 

War,  religious  refleifnons  on,  186. 

War,  between  Great  Britain  and  Amc- 
ika,  its  consequences,  247,. 

War,  the  American,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  French  Revc^ution,  30S. 

Water  Carriage,  remarks  on  it,  150. 

Wealth  of  Nations,  inquiry  into  its  na- 
ture and  causes  the  most  intricate  of  all 
studies,  149. 

Wellesley,  the  Marquis  of,  hia  condud  in 
the  East  Indies  commended,  S82. 

-— — ,  General,  his  military  ddll  in 
the  battle  of  Assye,  386. 

Will,  its  influence  over  the  adUons,  IS. 
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William  L  Kin^  of  Prussia,  sketch  df, 
,  4^  \  hxb  rfeply  to  a  courtier,  ib, 

WiUianiSy  Recount  of  thaw  celebrated  r«» 
▼ofutionary  persona^e^  S57.  368. 

Wiiidhzun,  Mr.  remarks  on  hia  plan  of 
military  reform,  446. 

Vritne6ses*  Izldemnity  Bill,  general  obser- 
vationi  oo  the,  428. 

Wool,  difficulty  of  deriving  knowledge 
relative  tQ  its  improvement  from  aru- 
sans,  142. 

,  English^  its  superiority  to  that  of 

-  the  Continent  evident  from  historical 
records,  .142;  its  value,  annual  pro- 
duce on  the  average,  147. 

Wooktaplers,  sketch  of  their  business  at 
present,  144. 

Wright,  Captain,  intere^ng  refledHons 


on  his  death,  and  necessity  of  regvloH 
ing  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
at  a  fiitur^  peace,  191  ;  hts  calm  beha« 
viour  on  the  rack,  192. 
Writers,  Christian,  ingenious  remarks  «i 
their  merits,  53. 


Yolk,  in  sheep,  its  nature,  142;  its  abun* 

dance  a  mark  of  the  healthy  state  of  x  he 

animal,  ib, 
York,  observations  on  th^  moral  chara<9«r 

of  the  inhabitants  of  the  County  inf^  SOU 
Yorke,  Mr.  cruelty  experienced  by  hsn 

in  his  seclusion  from  the  ^zerdae  of  has^ 

profession,  168. 
Yule,  difficulty  of  illnstrating  theterm  m 

the  Celtic,  or  British  mythology,  8U 
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Gent's  Poetic  Sketches,  2IO. 
*  Gordon's,  Sir  Adam,  Thanksgiving  Ser-- 
mod,  212. 
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Hariey's  Kght  of  Trafalgar,  209. 
Hear  both  Sides,  195. 
Hints  for  Forming  the  Chara<Sber  of  a 
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Lasoellet*  Sermoii,   preached  before  the 
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ConununitT,  423. 
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M*CaIlum*8,  Mr.  Rejoinder,  518. 
^Misey's  Viaory  oC  Trafalgar*  a  Navtl 
Odei  211. 
MasuUon's  Chamt,  288. 
Memoirs  of  Ricbard  Cumberland*  2S5« 
Meyler't  Poetical- Amusements,  102.' 
BifichaelilV  Intfodiidtion  to  the  New  Tel- 

tament«  S3. 
Monody  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  297. 
Munkhouse's,  Dr.  Discourses,  IBS. 
Myer»*i  Melson  Triumphant,  209» 

N. 

Keale*s,  Miss.  Sacred  History,  324. 

Nelson's  Tomb,  212. 

Ncsbit's  Medical  Gnide,  98. 
O. 

Obserratspns  on  the  Dinsdale  Waters,  904. 
P. 

Pafissot*8  Genius  of  Voltaire,  467. 

PaUas*s  Traveb  in  Russia,  459. 

^irtridge*!  Sermon,  preached  before  the 

'  Boston  JjfJff^X  Volunteers,  323. 

Particulars  reUting  to  Mr.  M*CaIlunu  ^1  $. 

AilosophicalTransatSHons  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  1804,  250. 

I4aTfair^8  Bdttion  of  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations,  148. 

•.^— — ^  Letter  on  the  Leslie  Contro- 
versy, 408. 

Pontey's  Forest  Pmner,  321. 

Poetical  Register  for  1804,  419. 

Postscript  to  Mr.  Stewart's  Short  State- 
ment of  Fadts  relative  to  the'  Ele^on 
of  Proftssor  Ledle,  408. 
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Raymond's  Life  of  Thomas  Dermody,  318. 
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Reasons,  a  few  plain,  203, 

Reply  to  some  Remarks  au  Misttaoanes 
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S. 
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Thiebault's  Anecdotes  6f  Frederic  il.499« 
TraAs  relative  to  Botany,  162. 
Tremenbere's  Verses  on  the  ViSbMj  of 

TrafalB;ar,  208. 
Trial  of  uie  Hon.  Mr.  lusttce  JahaaoA^Gl^ 
■     M,.  Governor  T.  PI6koB« 498. • 

Trimmer's  Comparative  View  of  Lancas- 
ter's Plan  of  Bducation,  85, 121. 
Trotter's,  Dr.  proposal  for  destroying  the 

Damp  in  Coal  Mines^  98. 
V. 
Virgil  to  James  Delille,  kc,  449. 

W^ . 
War  tnDisgfuise;  or,  the  Frauds  of  Nei»- 

tral  Flags,  234. 
Weber's  Memoirs  of  the  kite  Quecii  mi 

France,  SOO. 
White's  Professional  Lift  of  Lord  Nelsop, 

93, 
Wh^ltrfy's  Cases   of  two    extraordinary 

Polypi  removfcd  from  the  Nose,  432. ' 
Works,  the,  of  the  late  Edward  D^yes,?^. 
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Yorke's  Letters  from  France,  166,  276, 
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Young's  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Caa- 
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Young  Ladies'  Kutarch,475. 
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